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PEEFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  work  begs  gratefully  to  express  his  conviction 
that  no  small  share  of  any  success  which  it  may  have  met  with,  is 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  the  advantage 
of  an  introduction  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine — a  distinguished  periodical,  to  which  he  feels  it  an  honour 
to  have  been,  for  a  time,  a  contributor. 

One  word,  only,  he  ventures  to  offer,  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  and  tendency  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a- Year."  He  has 
occasionally  observed  it  spoken  of  as  merely  a  "  comic,"  "  an  amusing 
and  laughable  "  story ;  but  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  no  one  will 
so  characterize  it,  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  reading  it  throughout, 
and  be  capable  of  comprehending  its  scope  and  object.  Whatever 
may  be  its  defects  of  execution  it  has  been  written  in  a  grave  and 
earnest  spirit ;  with  no  attempt  whatever  to  render  it  acceptable  to 
mere  novel-readers ;  but  with  a  steadfast  view  to  that  development 
and  illustration,  whether  humorously  or  otherwise,  of  principles,  of 
character,  and  of  conduct,  which  the  author  had  proposed  to  himself 
from  the  first,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  secure  the  approbation  of 
persons  of  sober,  independent,  and  experienced  judgment.  ]  i 

Literature  is  not  the  author's  profession.  Having  been  led,  by 
special  circumstances  only,  to  commence  writing  this  work,  ie  found 
it  impossible  to  go  on,  without  sacrificing  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  repose,  at  some  little  cost  both  of  health  and 
spirits.  This  was,  however,  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
interference  with  his  professional  avocations.  It  has  been  written, 
also,  under  certain  other  considerable  disadvantages — which  may 
account  for  several  imperfections  in  it  during  its  original  appear- 
ance. The  periodical  interval  of  leisure  which  his  profession  allows 
him,  has  enabled  the  author,  however,  to  give  that  complete  revision 
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to  the  whole  which  may  I'cnder  it  worthier  of  the  public  favour. 
He  is  greatly  gratified  by  the  reception  which  it  has  already  met 
with,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  in  taking  a  final  and  a  reluctant 
leave  of  the  pubhc,  ventures  to  express  a  hope  that  this  work  may 
prove  to  be  an  addition,  however  small  and  humble,  to  the  stock  of 
healthy  English  literature. 

London,  Octoher,  1841. 

%*  For  the  beautiful  verses  entitled  "Peace,"  (at  page  111.) 
the  author  is  indebted  to  a  friend. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Abottt  ten  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning,  in  the  mouth  of  July  18 — ,  the 
dazzling  sunbeams  which  had  for  several  hours  irradiated  a  little  dismal  back 
attic  in  one  of  the  closest  courts  adjoining  Oxford  Street,  in  London,  and 
stimulated  with  their  intensity  the  closed  eyelids  of  a  young  man  Ijnng  in  bed, 
at  length  awoke  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  for  some  time,  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  sudden  glare  they  encountered ;  and 
yawned  and  stretched  his  limbs  with  a  heavy  sense  of  weariness,  as  though 
his  sleep  had  not  refreshed  him.  He  presently  cast  his  eyes  on  the  heap  of 
clothes  lying  huddled  together  on  the  backless  chair  by  the  Ijodsidc.  and  where 
he  had  hastily  flung  them  about  an  hour  after  midnight ;  at  which  time  he 
had  returned  from  a  great  draper's  shop  iu  Oxford  Street,  where  he  served 
as  a  shopman,  and  where  he  had  nearly  dropped  asleep  after  a  long  day's  work, 
in  the  act  of  putting  up  the  shutters.  He  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open 
while  he  undressed,  short  as  was  the  time  required  to  do  so ;  and  on.  dropping 
exhausted  into  bed,  there  he  had  continued  in  deep  unl^roken  slumber,  tiil  the 
moment  at  which  he  is  presented  to  the  reader.  He  lay  for  several  minutes, 
stretching,  yawning,  and.  sighing,  occasionally  casting  an  iiTcsolute  glance 
towards  the  tiny  fireplace,  where  lay  a  modicum  of  wood  and  coal,  with  a 
tinder-box  and  a  match  or  two  placed  upon  the  hob,  so  that  he  could  easily 
light  his  fire  for  the  purposes  of  shaving  and  breakfasting.  He  stepped  at 
length  lazily  out  of  bed,  and  when  he  felt  his  feet,  again  yawned  and  stretched 
himself.  Then  he  lit  his  fire,  placed  his  bit  of  a  kettle  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
returned  to  bed,  where  he  lay  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  fire^  watching  the- 
crackling  blaze  insinuate  itself  through  the  wood  and  coal.  Once,  however, 
it  began  to  fail,  so  he  had  to  get  up  and  assist  it,  by  blowing,  and  bits  of 
paper  •  and  it  seemed  in  so  precarious  a  state  that  he  determined  not  again 
to  lie 'down,  but  sit  on  the  bedside  ;  as  he  did,  with  his  arms  folded,  ready  tO' 
resume  operations  if  necessary.  In  this  posture  he  remained  for  some  time,, 
watching  his  little  fire,  and  listlessly  listening  to  the  discordant  jangling  of 
innumerable  church-bells,  clamorously  calling  the  citizens  to  their  devotions.. 
The  cuiTcnt  of  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind  was  something  Uke  the 

followii^^  I — o  Lord  ! — Dull  as  ditch  water  ! — This  is  my  only  holiday,  yet 
I  don't  seem  to  enjoy  it !  —for  I  feel  knocked  up  with  my  week's  work  !  What- 
a  life  mine  is,  to  be  sure  !  Here  am  I,  in  my  eight-and-twentieth  year,  and 
for  four  long  years  have  been  one  of  the  shopmen  at  Tag-rag  &  Co.'s,  slaving^ 
from  half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  all  for  a 
salary  of  £35  a-year,  and  my  board  !  And  Mr.  Tag-rag — eugh !  what  a  beast  ! — 
is  always  telling  me  how  high  he's  raised  my  salary !  Thirty -five  pounds  a-year 
is  all  I  have  for  lodging,  and  appearing  like  a  gentleman  !    O  Lord  1  it  can't, 
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last ;  for  sometimes  I  feel  getting  desperate — such  strange  thoughts  come  into 
my  mind ! — Seven  shillings  a- week  do  I  pay  for  this  cursed  hole  (he  uttered 
these  words  with  a  bitter  emphasis,  accompanied  by  a  disgustful  look  round 
the  little  room)  that  one  couldn't  swing  a  cat  in  without  touching  the  four 
sides!  Last  winter,  three  of  our  gents  {i.e.  his  fellow-shopmen)  came  to  tea 
with  me  one  Sunday  night;  and  bitter  cold  as  it  was,  we  four  made  this 
cussed  doghole  so  hot,  we  were  obliged  to  open  the  window  ! — And  as  for 
accommodation. — I  recollect  I  had  to  borrow  two  nasty  chairs  from  the  people 
below,  who  on  the  next  Sunday  borrowed  my  only  decanter  and,  in  return, 
hang  them,  cracked,  it ! — Cxirse  me,  say  I,  if  this  life  is  worth  having  I  It's  all 
the  very  vanity  of  vanities — as  it's  said  somewhere  in  the  Bible — and  no  mis- 
take I  Fag,  fag  fag,  all  one's  days  and — what  for?  Thirty-five  pounds  a-year, 
and  ^  no  advance  P  Bah,  bells!  ring  away  till  you're  aU.  cracked! — Now  do 
you  think  Tm  going  to  be  mewed  up  in  church  on  this  the  only  day  out  of  the 
seven  I've  got  to  sweeten  myself  in,  and  sniff  fresh  air?  A  precious  joke 
that  would  be  !  Whew  ! — after  all,  I'd  almost  as  lieve  sit  here  ;  for  what's 
the  use  of  my  going  out?  Everybody  I  see  out  is  happy,  excepting  me,  a.nd 
the  poor  chaps  that  are  like  me  ! — Everybody  laughs  when  they  see  me,  and 
know  that  I'm  only  a  tallow-faced  counter-jumper — for  whom  it's  no  use  to  go 
out !  Oh,  Lord  !  what's  the  use  of  being  good-looking,  as  some  chaps  say  I 
am  ?  "  Here  he  instinctively  passed  his  left  hand  through  a  profusion  of  sandy- 
coloured  hair,  and  east  an  eye  towards  the  bit  of  fractured  looking-glass  that 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  which,  by  faithfully  representing  to  him  a  by  no 
means  plain  set  of  features  (despite  the  dismal  hue  of  his  hair)  whenever  he 
chose  to  appeal  to  it.  had  aiforded  him  more  enjoyment  than  any  other  object 
in  the  world  for  years.  "  Ah,  Lord  I  many  and  many's  tlie  fine  gal  I've 
done  my  best  to  attract  the  notice  of,  while  I  was  serving  her  in  the  shop, 
— that  is,  when  I've  seen  her  get  out  of  a  carriage  !  There  has  been  luck  to 
many  a  chap  like  me,  in  the  same  line  of  speculation  :  look  at  Tom  Tarnish — 
how  did  he  get  Miss  Twang,  the  rich  pianoforte  maker's  daughter  ? — and  now 
he's  cut  the  shop,  and  lives  at  Hackney,  like  a  regular  gentleman  !  Ah  1  that 
was  a  stroke  !  But  somehow  it  hasn't  answered  with  me  yet :  the  gals  don't 
take  I  Lord,  how  I  have  set  my  eyes,  to  be  sure,  and  ogled  tliem — all  of 
them  don't  seem  to  dislike  the  thing — and  sometimes  they'll  smile,  in  a  sort 
of  way  that  says  I'm  safe — but  it's  been  no  use  yet,  not  a  bit  of  it  1 — My  eyes  I 
catch  me,  by  the  way,  ever  nodding  again  to  a  lady  on  the  Sunday,  that  had 
smiled  when  I  stared  at  her  while  serving  her  in  the  shop — after  what 
happened  to  me  a  month  or  two  ago  in  the  Park  1  Didn't  I  feel  like  damaged 
goods,  just  then  !  But  it's  no  matter,  women  are  so  different  at  different 
times  ! — Very  likely  I  mismanaged  the  thing.  By  the  way,  what  a  precious 
puppy  of  a  chap  the  fellow  was  that  came  up  to  her  at  the  time  she  stepped 
out  of  her  carriage  to  walk  a  bit  1  As  for  good  looks — cut  me  to  ribands 
(another  glance  at  the  glass)  no  ;  I  a'n't  afraid  tliere,  neither — but— heighol — 
I  suppose  he  was,  as  they  say,  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
had  never  so  many  a  thousand  a-year,  to  make  up  to  him  for  never  so  few 
brains  !  He  was  uncommon  well-dressed,  though,  I  must  own.  What  trousers  1 
— they  stuck  so  natural  to  him,  he  might  have  been  born  in  them.  And  his 
waistcoat,  and  satin  stock — what  an  air  !  And  yet,  his  figure  was  nothing  very 
out  of  the  way  !  His  gloves,  as  white  as  snow  ;  I've  no  doubt  he  wears  a  pair 
of  them  a-day — my  stars  !  that's  three-and-sixpence  a-day  ;  for  don't  I  know 
what  tlmj  cost  ?  Whew  !  if  I  had  but  the  cash  to  carry  on  that  sort  of  thing  1 
And  when  he'd  seen  her  into  her  carriage — the  horse  he  got  on  ! — and  what  a 
tip-top  groom— that  chap's  wages,  I'll  answer  for  it,  were  equal  to  my  salary  ! 
(Here  was  a  long  pause.)  Now,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  only  suppose  luck 
was  to  befall  me  !    Say  somebody  was  to  leave  me  lots  of  cash, — many  thou- 
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sands  a-year,  or  sometliiiig  in  that  line  I  My  stars  !  wouldn't  I  go  it  with  the 
best  of  them  I  (Another  long  pause.)  Gad,  I  really  should  hardly  know  how 
to  begin  ,to  spend  it !  I  think,  by  the  way,  I'd  buy  a  title  to  set  ofl  with — 
for,  what  won't  money  buy  ?  The  thing's  often  done;  there  .was  a  great  biscuit- 
baker  in  the  city,  the  other  day,  made  a  baronet  of,  all  for  his  money — and 
why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  He  grew  a  little  heated  with  tke  progress  of  his  reflections, 
clasping  his  hands  with  involuntary  energy,  as  he  stretched  them  out  to  their 
fullest  extent,  to  give  efEect  to  a  very  hearty  yawn,  "  Lord,  only  think  how  it 
would  sound ! — 

SIE  TITTLEBAT  TITMOUSE,  BAEONET  ;  OE,  LOED  TITMOUSE. 

"  The  very  first  place  I'd  go  to,  after  I'd  got  my  title,  and  was  rigged  out  in 
Stulze's  tip-top,  should  be — our  cursed  shop,  to  buy  a  dozen  or  two  pair  of 
white  kid.  What  a  flutter  there  would  be  among  the  poor  pale  devils  as 
were  standing,  just  as  ever,  behind  the  counters,  at  Tag-rag  and  Oo.'s  when 
my  carriage  drew  up,  and  I  stepped,  a  tip-top  swell,  into  the  shop.  Tag-rag 
would  come  and  attend  to  me  himself.  No,  he  wouldn't — pride  wouldn't  let 
him.  I  don't  know,  though :  what  wouldn't  he  do  to  turn  a  penny,  and  make 
two-and-ninepence  into  three-and-a-penny  1  I  shouldn't  quite  come  Captain 
StiS  over  him,  I  think ;  but  I  should  treat  him  with  a  kind  of  an  air,  too,  as 
if — heni !  'Pon  my  life  !  how  delightful  1  (A  sigh  and  a  pause.)  Yes,  I  should 
often  come  to  the  shop.  Gad,  it  would  be  half  the  fun  of  my  fortune  ! 
How  they  would  envy  me,  to  be  sure  1  How  one  should  enjoy  it !  I  wouldn't 
think  of  marrying  till — and  yet  I  won't  say  either ;  if  I  got  among  some  of 
them  out-and-outers — those  first-rate  articles — that  lady,  for  instance,  the  other 
day  in  the  park — I  should  like  to  see  her  cut  me  as  she  did,  vsdth  ten  thousand 
a-year  in  my  pocket !  Why,  she'd  be  running  after  me,  or  there's  no  truth 
in  novels,  which  I'm  sure  there's  often  a  great  deal  in.  Oh,  of  course,  I  might 
marry  whom  I  pleased.  Who  couldn't  be  got  with  ten  thousand  a-year  1 
(Another  pause.)  I  should  go  abroad  to  Eussia  directly ;  for  they  tell  me 
there's  a  man  Uves  there  who  could  dye  this  hair  of  mine  any  colour  I  liked — 
egad  !    I'd  come  home  as  black  as  a  crow,  and  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as 

any  of  them  I    While  I  was  about  it,  I'd  have  a  touch  at  my  eyebrows  " 

Crash  went  all  his  castle-building,  at  the  sound  of  his  tea-kettle,  hissing, 
whizzing,  sputtering  .in  the  agonies  of  boiling  over  ;  as  if  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  fire  had  driven  desperate  the  poor  creature  placed  upon  it,  who  instinc- 
tively tried  thus  to  extinguish  the  cause  of  its  anguish.  Having  taken  it 
ofE  and  placed  it  upon  the  hob,  and  put  on  the  fire  a  tiny  fragment  of  fresh 
coal,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  shaving,  by  pouring  some  of  the  hot 
water  into  an  old  teacup,  which  was  presently  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
breakfast.  Then  he  spread  out  a  bit  of  crumpled  whity-brown  paper,  in 
which  had  been  folded  up  a  couple  of  cigars,  bought  overnight  for  the  Sunday's 
special  enjoyment — and  as  to  which,  lif  he  supposed  they  had  come  from  any 
place  beyond  the  four  seas,  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  slightly  mistaken.  He 
placed  this  bit  of  paper  on  the  little  mantelpiece  ;  drew  his  solitary,  well- 
worn  razor  several  times  across  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  ;  dipped  his  brush, 
worn  within  a  third  of  an  inch  to  the  stump,  into  the  hot  water ;  presently 
passed  it  over  so  much  of  his  face  as  he  intended  to  shave  ;  then  rubbed  on 
the  damp  surface  a  bit  of  yellow  soap — and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Mr. 
Titmouse  was  a  shaved  man.  But  mark — don't  suppose  that  he  had  performed 
an  extensive  operation.  One  would  have  thought  him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  abominable  sandy-coloured  hair — quite  the  contrary. 
Every  hair  of  his  spreading  whiskers  was  sacred  from  the  touch  of  steel ; 
and  a  bushy  crop  of  hair  stretched  underneath  his  chin,  coming  curled  out 
on  each  side  of  it,  above  his  stock,  like  two  little  horns,  or  tusks.   An  imperial 
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-^i.e.,  a  dirt-coloured  tuft  of  hair,  permitted  to  grow  perpendicularly  down 
the  under  lip  of  puppies  and  a  pair  of  promising  moustaches,  poor  Mr. 
Titmouse  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  some  time  before  to  the  tyrannical 
whimsies  of  his  vulgar  employer,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  imagined  them  not  to  be 
exactly  suitable  appendages  for  counter-jumpers.    So  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  space  shaved  over  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat  circumscribed.  This 
operation  over,  he  took  out  of  his  trunk  an  old  dirty-looking  pomatum  pot. 
A  little  of  its  contents,  extracted  on  the  tips  of  his  two  fore-fingers,  he  stroked 
carefully  into  his  eyebrows ;  then  spreading  some  on  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
he  rubbed  it  vigorously  into  his  stubborn  hair  and  whiskers  for  some  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  and  then  combed  and  brushed  his  hair  into  half-a-dozen  different 
dispositions — so  fastidious  in  that  matter  was  Mr.  Titmouse.    Then  he  dipped 
the  end  of  a  towel  into  a  little  water,  and  twisting  it  round  his  right  forefinger, 
passed  it  gently  over  Ms  face,  carefully  avoiding  his  eyebrows,  and  the  hair 
at  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom  of  his  face,  which  he  then  wiped  with  a  dry 
corner  of  the  towel ;  and  no  farther  did  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  his  ablutions.    Had  he  been  able  ^to  "  see  himself  as  others 
saw  him,"  in  respect  of  those  neglected  regions  which  lay  somewhere  behind 
and  beneath  his  ears,  he  might  not  possibly  have  thought  it  superfluous  to 
irrigate  them  with  a  little  soap  and  water ;  but,  after  all,  he  knew  best  ;  it 
might  have  given  him  cold ;  and  besides,  his  hair  was  very  thick  and  long 
behind,  and  might  perhaps  conceal  anything  that  was  unsightly.    Then  Mr. 
Titmouse  drew  from  underneath  the  bed  a  bottle  of  Warren's  "  incomparable 
blacking,"  and  a  couple  of  brushes,  with  great  labour  and  skill  polishing  his 
boots  up  to  a  wonderful  point  of  brilliancy.    Having  replaced  his  blacking 
implements  under  the  bed  and  washed  his  hands,  he  devoted  a  few  moments 
to  boiling  about  three  teaspoonfuls  of  coffee  (as  it  was  styled  on  the  paper 
from  which  he  took,  and  in  which  he  had  bought  it — whereas  it  was,  in  fact, 
cliioory).    Then  he  drew  forth  from  his  trunk  a  calico  shirt,  with  linen  wrist- 
bands and  collar,  which  had  been  worn  only  twice — since  its  last  washing,  i.e., 
on  the  preceding  two  Sundays ;  and  put  it  on,  taking  great  care  not  to  rumple 
a  very  showy  front,  containing  three  little  rows  of  frills,  in  the  middle  one 
of  which  he  stuck  three  "  studs,"  connected  together  with  two  little  gilt  chains, 
looking  exceedingly  stylish — especially  coupled  with  a  span-new  satin  stock, 
which  he  next  buckled  round  his  neck.     Having  put  on  his  bright  boots 
(without,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  any  stockings),  he  carefully  insinuated  his  legs 
into  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  for  the  first  time  since  their  last  washing  ;  and 
what  with  his  short  straps  and  high  braces,  they  were  so  tight  that  you 
would  have  feared  their  bm-sting  if  he  should  have  sat  down  hastily.    I  am 
almost  afraid  that  I  shall  hardly  be  believed ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  next 
thing  he  did  was  to  attach  a  pair  of  spurs  to  his  boots  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  not  im^iossiMo  that  he  might  intend  to  ride  during  the  day.    Then  he 
put  on  a  queer  kind  of  under-waistcoat,  which,  in  fact,  was  only  a  roll-collar  of 
rather  faded  pea-green  silk,  and  designed  to  set  ofl:  a  very  fine  flowered  damson- 
coloured  silk  -i^-aistcoat  ;  over  which  he  drew  a  massive  mosaic-gold  chain 
(to  purchase  which  he  had  sold  a  serviceable  silver  watch),  which  had  been 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool ;  from  which  soft  depository,  also,  he 
drew  HIS  EiNG-  (those  must  have  been  sliarp  eyes  which  could  tell,  at  a 
distance,  and  in  a  hurry,  that  it  was  not  diamond),  which  he  placed  on  the 
stumpy  little  finger  of  his  red  and  thick  right  hand — and  contemplated  its 
sparkle  with  exquisite  satisfaction.    Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  toilet, 
he  sat  down  to  his  breakfast,  spreading  the  shirt  he  had  taken  off  upon  his 
lap,  to  preserve  his  white  trousers  from  spot  or  stain — his  thoughts  alter- 
nating between  his  late  waking  vision  and  his  purposes  for  the  day.    He  had 
no  butter,  having  used  the  last  on  the  preceding  morning  ;  so  he  was  fain 
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to  put  up  with  dry  bread — and  very  dry  and  teeth-trying  it  was,  poor  fellow ; — 
but  his  eye  lit  on  his  ring  !  Having  swallowed  two  cups  of  his  quasi-coflee 
(eugh  !  such'  stufE  !)  he  resumed  his  toilet,  by  dra\ving  out  of  Ms  other  trunk 
his  blue  suitout,  with  embossed  silk  buttons  and  velvet  collar,  and  an  outside 
pocket  in  the  left  breast.  Having  smoothed  down  a  few  creases,  he  put  it  on  : 
— -then,  before  the  little  vulgar  fraction  of  a  glass,  he  stood  twitching  about 
the  collar,  and  sleeves,  and  front,  so  as  to  make  them  sit  well  ;  concluduiD- 
with  a  careful  elongation  of  the  wristbands  of  his  shirt,  so  as  to  show  their 
whiteness  gracefully  beyond  the  cuflE  of  his  coat-sleeve  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  sort  of  white  boundary  line  between  the  blue  of  his  coat-sleeve 
and  the  red  of  his  hand.  At  that  useful  member  he  could  not  help  looking 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  had  often  done  before — for  it  was  not  a  handsome  hand. 
It  was  broad  and  red,  and  the  fingers  were  thick  and  stumpy,  with  very 
coarse  deep  wrinkles  at  every  joint.  His  nails  also  were  flat  and  shapeless ; 
and  he  used  to  be  continually  gnawing  them  till  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
them  .down  to  the  quick — and  they  were  a  sight  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge. 
Then  he  extracted  from  the  first-mentioned  trunk  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
— an  exemplary  one,  that  had  gone  through  four  Sunday's  show  (not  use,  be 
it  understood),  and  yet  was  capable  of  exhibition  again.  A  pair  of  sky-coloured 
kid  gloves  next  made  their  appearance  ;  which,  however,  showed  such  bare- 
faced marks  of  former  service  as  rendered  indispensable  a  ten  minutes'  rubbing 
with  bread  crumbs.  His  Sunday  hat,  carefully  covered  with  silver-paper,  was 
next  gently  removed  from  its  wellworn  box — ah,  how  lightly  and  delicately 
did  he  pass  his  smoothing  hand  round  its  glossy  surface  I  Lastly,  he  took 
down  a  thin  black  cane,  with  a  gilt  head,  and  full  brown  tassel,  from  a  peg 
behind  the  door — and  his  toilet  was  complete.  Laying  down  his  cane  for  a 
moment,  he  passed  his  hands  again  through  his  hair,  arranging  it  so  as  to  fall 
nicely  on  each  side  beneath  his  hat,  which  he  then  placed  upon  his  head,  with 
an  elegant  inclination  towards  the  left  side.  He  was  really  not  bad-looking, 
in  spite  of  his  sandy-coloured  hair.  His  forehead,  to  be  sure,  was  contracted, 
and  his  eyes  were  of  a  very  light  colour,  and  a  trifle  too  protuberant ;  but 
his  mouth  was  rather  well-formed,  and  being  seldom  closed,  exhibited  his  very 
beautiful  teeth  ;  and  his  nose  was  of  that  description  which  generally  passes  for 
a  Koman  nose.  His  countenance  wore  generally  a  smile,  and  was  expressive  of 
— self-satisfaction ;  and  surely  any  expression  is  better  than  none  at  all.  As 
for  there  being  the  slightest  trace  of  intellect  in  it,  I  should  be  misleading  the 
reader  if  I  were  to  say  anything  of  the  sort.  In  height,  he  was  about  five 
feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  his  boots,  and  he  was  rather  strongly  set, 
with  a  little  tendency  to  round  shoulders ;  but  his  limbs  were  pUant,  and  his 
motions  nimble. 

Here  you  have,  then,  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  to  the  life — certainly  no  more 
than  an  average  sample  of  his  kind  ;  but  as  he  is  to  go  through  a  considerable 
variety  of  situation  and  circumstance,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  him 
as  distinctly  before  your  mind's  eye  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  present  him. 
Well — he  put  his  hat  on,  as  I  have  said  ;  buttoned  the  lowest  two  buttons  of 
his  surtout,  and  stuck  his  white  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  outside  pocket 
in  front,  as  already  mentioned,  anxiously  disposing  it  so  as  to  let  a  little  of  it 
appear  above  the  edge  of  the  pocket,  with  a  sort  of  careful  carelessness — a 
graceful  contrast  to  the  blue  ;  drew  on  his  gloves  ;  took  his  cane  in  his  hand  ; 
drained  the  last  sad  remnant  of  infusion  of  chicory  in  his  cofEee-cup  ;  and 
the  sun  shining  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  July  noon,  and  promising  a  glorious 
day,  forth  sallied  this  poor  fellow,  an  Oxford  Street  Adonis,  going  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer !  Petty  finery  without,  a  pinched  and  stinted  stomach  within ; 
a  case  of  Back  versus  Belly  (as  the  lawyers  would  say),  the  plaintiff  winning 
in  a  canter  I    Forth  sallied,  I  say,  Mr,  Titmouse,  as  also  sallied  forth  that  day 
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some  five  or  six  thousand  similar  personages,  down  the  narrow,  creaking,  close 
staircase,  which  he  had  not  quitted  before  he  heard  exclaimed  from  an  opposite 
window,  "  My  eyes  !  a' n't  that  a  swell  ! "  He  felt  how  true  the  obseryation 
was,  and  that  at  that  moment  he  was  somewhat  out  of  his  element  ;  so  he 
hurried  on,  and  soon  reached  the  great  broad  street,  apostrophized  by  the 
celebrated  Opium-Eater,  with  bitter  feeling,  as — "  Oxford  Street ! — stony- 
hearted stepmother  !  'J  hou  that  listenest  to  the  sighs  of  orphans,  and  drinkest 
the  tears  of  children  !  "  Here,  though  his  spirits  were  not  just  then  very 
buoyant,  our  poor  little  dandy  breathed  more  freely  than  when  he  was  passing 
through  the  nasty  crowded  court  (Closet  Court)  which  he  had  just  quitted. 
He  passed  and  met  hundreds  who,  like  himself,  seemed  released  for  a  precious 
day's  interval  from  miserable  confinement  and  slavery  during  the  week  ;  but 
there  were  not  very  many  of  them  who  could  vie  vrtth  him  in  elegance  of 
appearance — and  that  was  a  luxury!  Who  could  do  justice  to  the  air  with 
which  he  strutted  along  ?  He  felt  as  happy,  poor  soul,  in  his  little  ostentation, 
as  his  Corinthian  rival  in  tip-top  turn-out,  after  twice  as  long,  and  as  anxious, 
and  fifty  times  as  expensive,  preparations  for  effective  public  display  !  Nay, 
my  poor  swell  was  in  some  respects  greatly  the  superior  of  such  an  one  as  I 
have  alluded  to.  Mr.  Titmouse  did,  to  a  great  degree,  bedizen  his  back — at  the 
expense  of  his  belly  j  whereas,  the  Corinthian  exquisite,  too  often  taking 
advantage  of  station  and  influence,  recklessly  both  pampers  his  luxurious 
appetite  within,  and  decorates  his  person  without,  at  the  expense  of  innumer- 
able heart-aching  creditors.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  claim  any  real  merit 
for  Mr.  Titmouse  on  this  score,  because  I  am  not  sure  how  he  would  act  if  he 
were  to  become  possessed  of  his  magnificent  rival's  means  and  opportunities  for 
the  perpetration  of  gentlemanly  frauds  on  a  splendid  scale.  But  we  shall 
perhaps  see  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Titmouse  walked  along  with  leisurely  step  ;  for  haste  and  perspiration 
were  vulgar,  and  he  had  the  day  before  him.  Observe,  now,  the  careless  glance 
of  self-satisfaction  with  which  he  occasionally  regards  his  bright  boots,  with 
their  martial  appendage,  giving  out  a  faint  clinking  sound  as  he  heavily  treads 
the  broad  flags ;  his  spotless  trousers,  his  tight  surtout,  and  the  tip  of  white 
handkerchief  peeping  accidentally  out  in  front!  A  pleasant  sight  it  was  to 
behold  him  in  a  chance  rencontre  with  some  one  genteel  enough  to  be  recognised 
— as  he  stood,  resting  on  his  left  leg  ;  his  left  arms  stuck  upon  his  hip  ;  the  right 
leg  easily  bent  outwards ;  his  right  hand  lightly  holding  his  ebon  cane,  with 
the  gilt  head  of  which  he  occasionally  tapped  his  teeth  ;  and  his  eyes,  half 
closed,  scrutinizing  the  face  and  figure  of  each  '^pretty  gal"  as  she  passed, 
and  to  whom  he  had  a  delicious  consciousness  that  he  appeared  an  object  of 
interest !  This  was  indeed  happiness,  as  far  as  his  forlorn  condition  could 
admit  of  his  enjoying  it.  He  had  no  particular  object  in  view.  A  tiff  over- 
night with  two  of  his  shop-mates  had  broken  oflE  a  party  which  they  had  agreed 
the  Sunday  preceding  in  forming,  to  go  that  day  to  Grreenwich  ;  and  this 
trifling  circumstance  had  a  little  soured  his  temper,  depressed  as  were  his  spirits 
before.  He  resolved  to-day  to  walk  straight  on,  and  dine  somewhere  a  little 
way  out  of  town,  by  way  of  passing  the  time  till  four  o'clock,  at  which  hour 
he  intended  to  make  his  appearance  in  Hyde  Park,  "  to  see  the  swells  and  the 
fashions,"  which  was  his  favourite  Sunday  occupation. 

His  condition  was,  indeed,  forlorn  in  the  extreme.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
prospects  in  life — what  was  his  present  condition  ?  A  shopman,  with  £35 
a-year,  out  of  which  he  had  to  find  his  clothing,  washing,  lodging,  and  all 
other  incidental  expenses — his  board  being  found  him  by  his  employers  ?  He 
was  five  weeks  in  arrear  to  his  landlady — a  corpulent  old  termagant,  whom 
nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  risk  offending  but  his  over-mastering  love 
of  finery ;  for  I  grieve  to  say,  that  this  deficiency  had  been  occasioned  by 
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his  purchase  of  the  ring  he  then  wore  with  so  much  pride.  How  he  had 
contrived  to  pacify  her — ^lie  upon  Ke  he  must  have  had  recourse  to — I  know 
not.  He  was  in  debt,  too,  to  his  poor  washerwoman  in  five  or  sis  shillings  for 
at  least  a  quarter's  washing  ;  and  owed  five  times  that  amount  to  a  little  old 
tailor,  who,  with  huge  spectacles  on  his  nose,  turned  up  to  him,  out  of  a  little 
cupboard  which  he  occupied  in  Closet  Court,  and  which  Titmouse  had  to  pass 
whenever  he  went  to  or  from  his  lodgings,  a  lean,  sallow,  wrinkled  face,  implor- 
ing him  to  "settle  his  small  account."  All  the  cash  in  hand  which  he  had 
to  meet  contingencies  between  that  day  and  quarter-day,  which  was  six  weeks 
off,  was  about  twenty-six  shillings,  of  which  he  had  taken  one  for  the  present 
day's  expenses ! 

Kevolving  these  somewhat  disheartening  matters  in  his  miad,  he  passed  easily 
and  leisurely  along  the  whole  length  of  Oxford  Street.  No  one  could  have 
judged  from  his  dressy  appearance,  the  constant  smirk  on  his  face,  and  his 
confident  air,  how  very  miserable  that  poor  little  dandy  was  ;  but  three-fourths 
of  his  misery  were  occasioned  by  the  impossibility  he  felt  of  his  ever  being  able 
to  indulge  in  his  propensities  for  finery  and  display.  Nothing  better  had  he  to 
occupy  his  few  thoughts.  He  had  had  only  a  plain  mercantile  education,  as  it 
is  called,  i.e.,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  beyond  a  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  these,  he  knew  nothing  whatever,  not  having  read  more  than 
a  few  novels,  and  plays,  and  sporting  newspapers.  Deplorable,  however,  as 
were  his  circumstances — 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;  " 

and  probably,  in  common  with  most  who  are  miserable  from  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  often  conceived,  and  secretly  relied  upon,  the  possibility  of  some 
unexpected  and  accidental  change  for  the  better  ;  he  had  heard  and  read  of 
extraordinary  cases  of  luck.  Why  might  he  not  be  one  of  the  LTJCKT  ?  A 
rich  girl  might  fall  in  love  with  him — that  was,  poor  fellow  !  in  his  consider- 
ation, one  of  the  least  unlikely  ways  of  luck's  advent ;  or  some  one  might  leave 
him  money  ;  or  he  might  win  a  prize  in  the  lottery ; — aU  these,  and  other 
accidental  modes  of  getting  enriched,  frequently  occurred  to  the  well-regulated 
mind  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  ;  but  he  never  once  thought  of  one  thing,  viz. — • 
of  determined,  unwearying  industry,  and  perseverance  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness, conducing  to  such  a  result. 

Is  his  case  a  solitary  one  ?  Dear  reader — you  may  be  unlike  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
in  every  respect  except  one  ! 

On  he  walked  towards  Bayswater ;  and  finding  it  yet  early,  and  considering 
that  the  further  he  went  from  town  the  better  prospect  there  was  of  his  being 
able,  with  little  sacrifice  of  appearances,  to  get  a  dinner  consistent  with  the 
means  he  carried  about  with  him, — viz.,  one  shilling, — he  pursued  his  way  a 
mile  or  two  beyond  Bayswater,  and,  sure  enough,  came  at  length  upon  a  nice 
little  public-house  on  the  roadside,  called  the  Squaretoes  Arms.  Very  tired, 
and  very  dusty,  he  first  sat  down  in  a  small  back-room  to  rest  himself,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  call  for  a  clothes-brush  and  shoe-brush,  to  relieve  his  clothes 
and  boots  from  the  heavy  dust  upon  them.  Having  thus  attended  to  his  outer 
man,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  inner 
man,  whose  cravings  he  satisfied  with  a  pretty  substantial  mutton-pie  and  a  pint 
of  porter.  This  fare,  together  with  a  penny  to  the  Kttle  girl  who  waited  on 
him,  cost  him  tenpence  ;  and  having  somewhat  refreshed  himself,  he  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  town.  Having  lit  one  of  his  two  cigars,  he  sallied  forth, 
pufiing  along  with  an  air  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Dinner,  however  humble,  seldom 
fails,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  fair  draught  of  good  porter,  in  some 
considerable  degree  to  tranquillize  the  animal  spirits  ;  and  that  soothing  eifect 
began  soon  to  be  experienced  by  Mr.  Titmouse,    The  sedative  cause  he  errcHi- 
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eously  considered  to  be  the  cigar  he  was  smoking ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  only 
tobacco  he  had  imbibed  was  from  the  porter.  But,  however  that  might  be,  he 
certainly  returned  towards  town  in  a  far  calmer  and  even  more  cheerful  humour 
than  that  in  which  he  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before. 

As  he  approached  Cumberland  Gate,  it  was  about  half-past  five  ;  and  the 
park  might  be  said  to  be  at  its  acme  of  fashion,  as  far  as  that  could  be  indi- 
cated by  a  sluggish  stream  of  carriages,  three  and  four  abreast — coroneted  panels 
in  abundance — noble  and  well-known  equestrians  of  both  sexes,  in.  troops — 
and  some  thousand  pedestrians  of  the  same  description.    So  continuous  was 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  horsemen,  that  Titmouse  did  not  find  it  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  dart  across  to  the  footpath  in  the  inner  circle.  That, 
however,  he  presently  safely  accomplished,  encountering  no  more  serious 
mischance  than  the  muttered  '•  D — n  your  eyes  !  "  of  a  haughty  groom,  between 
whom  and  his  master  Mr.  Etmouse  had  presumed  to  intervene.    What  a  crowd 
of  elegant  women,  many  of  them  young  and  beautiful  (who  but  such,  to  be  sure, 
would  become,  or  be  allowed  to  become,  pedestrians  in  the  park?),  he  encoun- 
tered, as  he  slowly  sauntered  on,  all  of  them  obsequiously  attended  by  brilliant 
beaux!   Lords  and  ladies  were  here  manifestly . as  plentiful  as  plebeians  in 
Oxford  Street.    What  an  enchanted  ground !    How  dehcious  this  soft  crush 
and  flutter  of  aristocracy  !    Poor  Titmouse  felt  a  withering  consciousness  of 
his  utter  insignificance.    Many  a  sigh  of  dissatisfaction  and  envy  escaped  him  ; 
yet  he  stepped  along  with  a  tolerably  assured  air,  looking  everybody  he  met 
>traight  in  the  face,  and  occasionally  twirling  about  his  little  cane  with  an 
air  which  seemed  to  say — "  Whatever  opinion  you  may  form  of  me,  I  have  a 
very  good  upinion  of  myself."    Indeed,  was  he  not  as  much  a  man — an  English- 
man— as  the  best  of  them?    What  was  the  real  difference  between  Count 
D(i-'em-nll  and  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse?    Only  that  the  Count  had  dark  hair 
and  whiskers,  and  owed  more  money  than  Mr.  Titmouse's  creditors  could  be 
persuaded  to  .allow  him  to  owe!     Would  to  Heaven,  thought  Titmouse,,  that 
any  one  tailor  wcmld  patronise  him  as  half-a-dozen  had  patronised  the  Count  1 
If  pretty  ladies  of  (juality  did  not  disdain  a  walking  advertisement  of  a  few 
first-mte  tailors,  like  the  count,  why  should  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  an 
assist  ant  iu  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  establishment  in  Oxford  Street, 
conversant  with  the  qualities  and  prices  of  the  most  beautiful  articled  of  female 
attire  I    Yet,  alas,  they  did  so  I    He  sighed  heavily.    Leaning  against  the 
miling  in  a  studied  attitude,  and  eyeing  wistfully  each  gay  and  fashionable 
eqiiii>;ige,  witli  its  often  lovely  and  sometimes  haughty  enclosure  as  it  rolled 
sldwly  past  him,  Jlr.  Titmouse  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  a  great 
practical  truth — viz.,  that  the  only  real  distinction  between  mankind  was 
tliat  eCfeeted  by  money.    Want  of  money  alone  had  placed  him  in  his  present 
aliject  position.    Abject,  indeed  !    By  the  great  folk,  who  were  passing  him  on 
all  sides,  he  felt,  well-dressed  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  that  he  was  no 
more  noticed  than  as  if  he  had  been  an  ant,  a  bluebottle  fly,  or  a  black 
beetle  1    He  looked,  and  sighed — sighed,  and  looked — looked,  and  sighed  again, 
in  a  kind  of  agony  of  vain  longing.  While  his  only  day  in  the  week  for  breath- 
ing fresh  air,  and  appearing  like  a  gentleman  in  the  world,  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think  of  returning  to  the  dog- 
hole  he  had  crawled  out  of  in  the'  morning,  and  to  the  shop  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  the  great,  the  gay,  and  happy  folk  he  was  looking  at,  were  thinking  of 
driving  home  to  dress  for  their  grand  dinners,  and  to  lay  out  every  kind  of  fine 
amusement  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  that  was  the  sort  of  life  they  led  every 
day  in  the  week.     He  heaved  a  profound  sigh.    At  that  moment  a  superb 
cab,  with  a  gentleman  in  it,  dressed  in  great  elegance,  and  with  a  very  keen 
and  striking  countenance,  came  up  with  a  cab  of  still  more  exquisite  structure 
and  appointments,  and  at  which  Titniouse  gazed  with  unutterable  feelings  of 
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envy — in  whicli  sat  a  young  man,  evidently  of  consequence  ;  very  handsome, 
with  splendid  moustaches ;  perfectly  well-dressed  ;  holding  the  reins  and  whip 
gracefully  in  hands  glistening  in  straw-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  between  the 
two  gentlemen  ensued  the  following  low-toned  colloquy,  which  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  every  such  sighing  simpleton  (as  Titmouse  must,  I  fear  by  this 
time,  appear  to  the  reader)  could  have  overheard. 

"Ah,  Fitz  !  "  said  the  former-mentioned  gentleman  to  the  latter,  who  suddenly 
reddened  when  he  perceived  who  had  addressed  him.  The  manner  of  the 
speaker  was  execrably — infernally  familiar  and  presumptuous — but  how  could 
the  embarrassed  swell  help  himself?     "When  did  you  return  to  town?" 

"Last  night  only  "    "Enjoyed  yourself,  I  hope?"    "Pretty  well — but — I 

suppose  you   "  Sorry  for  it,"  interrupted  the  first  speaker  in  a  lower  tone, 

perceiving  the  vexation  of  his  companion;  "but  can't  help  it,  you  know." 
"When?"  "  To-morrow  at  nine.  Monstrous  sorry  for  it — 'pon  my  soul,  you 
really  must  look  sharp,  or  the  thing  won't  go  on  much  longer."  "  Must  it  be, 
really  ?  "  inquired  the  other,  biting  his  lips — at  that  moment  kissing  Ms  hand 
to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  who  slowly  passed  him  in  a  coroneted  chariot — 
' '  must  it  really  be,  Joe  ?  "  he  repeated,  turning  towards  his  companion  a  pale 
and  bitterly  chagrined  countenance.  "  Poz,  'pon  my  life.  Cage  clean,  however, 

and  not  very  full — just  at  present  '    "  Would  not  Wednesday 'f '' inquheci 

the  other,  leaning  forward  towards  the  former  speaker's  cab,  and  whispering 

with  an  air  of  intense  earnestness.    "  The  fact  is,  I've  engagements  at  0  's 

on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  with  one  or  two  country  cousins,  and  I  may 
be  in  a  condition — eh?  you  understand?  " 

His  companion  shook  his  head  distrustfully. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour  as  a  gentleman,  it's  the  fact  I  "  said  the  other, 
in  a  low  vehement  tone.  "  Then — say  Wednesday,  nine  o'clock  a.m.  You 
understand?  No  mistake,  Fitz  !  "  replied  his  companion,  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face  as  he  spoke.  "None — honour!"  After  a  pause — "Who  is  it?" 
His  companion  took  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  in  a  whisper  read  from 
it — "  Cabs,  harness,  etc,  £297  \Qs."  "  A  villain  1  It's  been  of  only  three  years' 
standing,"  interrupted  the  other,  in  an  indignant  mutter.  "Between  our- 
selves, he  is  rather  a  sharp  hand.    Then,  I'm  sorry  to  say  there's  a  detainer 

or  two  I  have  had  a  hint  of  "    "  D — n  their  souls  1 "  exclaimed  the  other, 

with  an  expression  of  mingled  disgust,  vexation,  and  hatred  ;  and  adding, 
"  Wednesday — nine  " — drove  off,  a  picture  of  tranquil  enjoyment. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  a  fashionable  young  spendthrift,  and  the  other 
a  sheriU's  officer  of  the  first  water, — the  genteelest  beali  that  ever  was  known 
or  heard  of, — who  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him  several  days,  and  with 
whom  the  happy  youngster  was  doomed  to  spend  some  considerable  time  at 
a  cheerful  residence  in  Chancery  Lane,  bleeding  gold  at  every  pore  the  while  ; 
his  only  chance  of  avoiding  which,  was,  as  he  had  truly  hinted,  an  honourable 
attempt  on  the  purses  of  two  hospitable  country  cousins,  in  the  meanwhile,  at 

C  's  1    And  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  that  enterprise,  so  that  he  must  go  to 

cage,  he  lost  the  only  chance  he  had  for  some  time  of  securing  an  exemption 
from  such  annoyance,  by  entering  Parliament  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
people — an  eloquent  and  resolute  champion  of  freedom  in  trade,  religion,  and 
everything  else  ;  and  an  abolitionist  of  everything,  including,  especially,  negro 
slavery  and  imprisonment  for  debt — two  execrable  violations  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind. 

But  I  have,  for  several  minutes,  lost  sight  of  the  admiring  Titmouse. 

"Why,"  thought  he,  "am  i"  thus  spited  by  fortune?  The  only  thing  she's 
given  me  is — nothing  1  D — n  every tMng  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Titmouse  aloud,  at 
the  same  time  starting  off,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  an  old  peer,  who  had 
been  for  some  minutes  standing  leaning  against  the  railings,  close  beside  him  ; 
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B7lio  was  master  of  a  magnificent  fortune,  "with  all  appKances  and  means 
;o  boot"  ;  with  a  fine  grown-up  .family,  his  eldest  son  and  heir  having  just 
i^ained  a  Double  First,  and  promising  wonders ;  possessing  many  mansions  in 
iifferent  parts  of  England ;  of  exquisite  taste  and  accomplishment ;  and  the 
■epresentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England  ;  but  who  at  that 
noment  loathed  everything  and  everybody,  including  himself,  because  the 
ninister  had  the  day  before  intimated  to  Mm  that  he  could  not  give  him  a 
racant  riband,  for  which  he  had  applied,  unless  he  could  command  two  more 
:otes  in  the  Lower  House,  and  which  at  present  his  lordship  saw  no  earthly 
neans  of  doing.  Yes,  the  Earl  of  Cheviotdale  and  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  were 
DOth  miserable  men  ;  both  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  fortune  ;  both  were 
greatly  to  be  pitied  ;  and  both  quitted  the  park,  about  the  same  time,  with  a 
iecided  misanthropic  tendency. 

Mr.  Titmouse  walked  along  Piccadilly  with  a  truly  chopfallen  and  discon- 
solate air.  He  almost  felt  dissatisfied  even  with  his  personal  appearance.  Dress 
IS  he  would,  no  one  seemed  to  care  a  curse  for  him  ;  and,  to  his  momentarily 
laundiced  eye,  he  seemed  equipped  in  only  second-hand  and  shabby  finery  :  and 
;hen  he  was  really  such  a  jpoor  devil !  Do  not,  however,  let  the  reader  suppose 
;hat  this  was  an  unusual  mood  with  Mr.  Titmouse.  No  such  thing.  Like  the 
[rishman  who  "  married  a  wife  for  to  make  him  un-aisy  "  ;  and  also  not  unlike 
;he  moth  that  will  haunt  the  brightness  which  is  her  destruction  ;  so  poor 
L'itmouse,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  dressed  himself  out  as  elaborately  as  he  had 
lone  on  the  present  occasion,  and  then  always  betook  himself  to  the  scene  he 
lad  just  again  witnessed,  and  which  once  again  had  excited  only  those  feelings 
of  envy,  bitterness,  and  despair,  which  I  have  been  describing,  and  which,  on 
every  such  occasion,  he  experienced  with,  if  possible,  increased  intensity. 

What  to  do  with  himself  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  his  cheerless  lodgings  he' 
did  not  exactly  know  ;  so  he  loitered  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  He  stood  for  some 
time  staring  at  the  passengers,  their  luggage,  the  coaches  they  were  ascending 
and  alighting  from,  and  Ustening  to  the  strange  medley  of  coachmen's,  guards', 
and  porters'  vociferations,  and  passengers'  greetings  and  leave-takings — always 
to  be  observed  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar.  Then  he  passed  along,  tiQ  a  street 
row,  near  the  Haymarket,  attracted  his  attention  and  interested  his  feelings  ; 
for  it  ended  in  a  regular  set-to  between  two  watermen  attached  to  the  adjoining 
coach-stand.  Here  he  conceived  himself  looking  on  with  the  easy  air  of  a 
swell ;  and  the  ordinary  penalty  (paying  for  his  footing)  was  attempted  to  be 
exacted  from  him ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  be  picked  out  of  any  of  his  pockets 
except  that  under  his  very  nose,  and  which  contained  his  white  handkerchief. 
This  over,  he  struck  into  Leicester  Square,  where  (he  was  in  luck  that  night), 
hurrying  up  to  another  crowd  at  the  further  end,  he  found  a  man  preaching 
with  infinite  energy.  Mr.  Titmouse  looked  on,  and  listened  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  apparent  interest ;  and  then,  with  a  countenance  in  which  pity 
struggled  with  contempt,  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  near  him, 
"Poor  devil  I"  and  walked  off.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps,  before  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  friend — one  Robert  Huckaback,  rhuch  such  another  one 
as  himself — lived  in  one  of  the  narrow,  dingy  streets  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  determined  to  take  the  chances  of  his  being  at  home,  and  if  so,  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  him.  Huckaback's  quarters  were  in  the  same 
ambitious  proximity  to  heaven  as  his  own  ;  the  only  diiference  being,  that  they 
were  a  trifle  cheaper  and  larger.  He  answered  the  door  himself,  having  only 
the  moment  before  returned  from  Ms  Sunday's  excursion, — i.e.,  the  Jack 
Straw's  Castle  Tea-Gardens,  at  Highgate,  where,  in  company  with  several  of 
his  friends,  he  had  "  spent  a  jolly  afternoon."  He  ordered  in.  a  glass  of  negus 
from  the  adjoining  public-house  after  some  discussion,  which  ended  in  an 
agreement  that  he  should  stand  treat  that  night,  and  Titmouse  on  the  ensuing 
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Sunday  night.  As  soon  as  the  negus  arrived  ,  accompanied  by  two  sea-biscuits, 
which  looked  so  hard  and  hopeless  that  they  would  have  made  the  nerves  thrill 
within  the  teeth  of  him  that  meditated  attempting  to  masticate  them,  the 
candle  was  lit — Huckaback  handed  a  cigar  to  his  friend  ;  and  both  began  to  puff 
away,  and  chatter  pleasantly  concerning  the  many  events  and  scenes  of  the  day. 

"  Anything  stirring  in  to-day's  Flash  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  as  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  copy  of  that  able  and  interesting  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
Hash,  which  Huckaback  'had  hired  for  the  evening  from  the  news-shop  on  the 
ground-floor  of  his  lodgings. 

Mr.  Huckaback  removed  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  holding  it  between  the 
first  .and  second  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  in  a  knowing  style,  with  closed 
eyes  and  inflated  cheeks,  very  slowly  ejected  the  smoke  which  he  had  last 
inhaled,  and  rose  and  got  the  paper  from  the  top  of  the  drawers. 

"  Here's  a  mark  of  a  beastly  porter-pot  that's  been  set  upon  it,  by  all  that's 
holy  !  It's  been  at  the  public-house  !  Too  bad  of  Mrs.  Coggs  to  send  it  me  up 
in  this  state  !  "  said  he,  handling  it  as  though  its  touch  were^contamination.  (He 
was  to  pay  only  a  halfpenny  for  the  perusal  of  it.)    "Faugh  !  how  it  stinks  !  " 

"What  a  horrid  beast  she  must  be!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  after,  in  like 
manner  as  his  friend,  expelling  his  mouthful  of  smoke.  "But,  since  better 
can't  be -had,  let's  hear  what  news  is  in  it.  Demmee  1  it's  the  only  paper 
published,  in  my  opinion,  that's  worth  reading  !    Any  fights  a-stirring  ?  " 

"  Haven't  come  to  them  yet ;  give  a  man  time,  Titty  !  "  replied  Huckaback, 
fixing  his  feet  on  another  chair,  and  drawing  the  candle  closer  to  the  paper. 
"  It  says,  by  the  way,  that  the  Duke  of  Dunderhead  is  certainly  making  up  to 
Mrs.  Thumps,  the  rich  cheesemonger's  widow  ;  a  precious  good  hit  that,  isn't 
it  1  You  know  the  duke's  as  poor  as  a  rat !  "  "  Oh,  that's  no  news  !  It's 
bee,n  in  the  papers  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  Egad,  'twill  quite  set  him  up — 
and  no  mistake.  Seen  the  duke  ever  ?  "  "  Ye — es  !  Oh,  several  times  ! "  replied 
Huckaback."  This  was  a  lie,  and  Huckaback  knew  that  it  was.  "Deuced 
good-looking,  I  suppose?"  "Why — middling;  I  should  say  middling. 
Know  some  that  needn't  fear  to  compare  with  him — eh?  Tit?" — and  Hucka- 
back winked  archly  at  his  friend,  meaning  him  to  consider  the  words  as 
applicable  to  the  speaker.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — a  pretty  joke  !  But  come,  that's  a 
good  chap  1  You  can't  be  reading  both  these  two  sheets  at  once — give  us  the 
other  sheet,  and  set  the  candle  right  betwixt  us !    Come,  fair's  the  word  I " 

Huckaback,  thus  appealed  to,  did  as  his  friend  requested  ;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  read  and  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  sUence. 

"  Well — I  shall  spell  over  the  advertisements  now,"  said  Titmouse  ;  "  there's 
a  pretty  lot  of  them — and  I've  read  everything  else  (though  precious  little  there 
is,  here,  besides  1)  So,  here  goes  !  One  may  hear  of  a  prime  situation,  you 
know— and  I'm  quite  sick  of  Tag-rag  !  " 

Another  interval  of  silence  ensued.  Huckaback  was  deep  in  the  instructive 
details  of  a  trial  for  murder  ;  and  Titmouse,  after  having  glanced  listlessly 
over  the  entertaining  first  sheet  of  advertisements,  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
down  his  half  of  the  paper,  when  he  suddenly  started  in  his  chair,  turned 

very  pale,  and  stammered — "  Hollo  1  hollo,  Hucky  ! — Why  " 

"What's  the  matter.  Tit,  eh  ?  "  inquired  Huckaback,  greatly  astonished. 

For  a  moment  Titmouse  made  no  answer,  but,  dropping  his  cigar,  fixed  his 
eyes  intently  on  the  paper,  which  began  to  rustle  in  his  trembling  hands. 
What  occasioned  this  outbreak,  with  its  subsequent  agitation,  was  the  following 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Sunday 
Flash:"— 

"Next  of  Kin — Important. — The  next  of  kin,  if  any  such  there  be,  of 
Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  formerly  of  Whitehaven,  cordwainer,  and  who  died 
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somewhere  about  the  year  1793,  in  London,  may  hear  of  something  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  himself,  or  herself,  or  themselves,  by  imme- 
diately communicating  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Solicitors, 
SafEron  Hill.    No  time  is  to  be  lost.    9th  July,  18—.    The  third  advertisement." 

"  By  G-eorge  !  Here  is  a  go  !  "  exclaimed  Huckaback,  almost  as  much 
flustered  as  Titmouse,  over  whose  shoulder  he  had  hastily  read  the  above 
paragraph.  "  We  aren't  dreaming,  Hucky — are  we  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse, 
faintly,  his  eyes  still  glued  to  the  newspaper.  "  No — by  George  !  Never  was 
either  of  us  fellows  so  precious  wide-awake  in  our  lives  before  !  that  I'll  answer 
for  1 "  Titmouse  sat  still,  and  turned  paler  even  than  before.  "  Eead  it  up, 
Huck  !  Let's  hear  how  it  sounds,  and  then  we  shall  believe  it!  "  said  he, 
handing  the  paper  to  his  friend.  Huckaback  read  it  aloud.  "  It  sounds  like 
something,  don't  it  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse  tremulously,  his  colour  a  little  re- 
turning. "  Uncommon  I  If  this  isn't  something,  then  there's  nothing  in  any- 
thing any  more  1  "  replied  Huckaback  solemnly,  at  the  same  time  emphatically 
slapping  the  table.  "No  1 — 'pen  my  soul  I  but  do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  said 
Titmouse,  seeking  still  further  confirmation  than  he  had  yet  derived  from  his 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 

"I  do,  by  jingo  ! — what  a  go  it  is  1  Well,  my  poor  old  mother  used  to  say, 
'  Depend  on  it,  wonders  never  vnll  cease ' ;  and  curse  me  if  she  ever  said  a 
truer  word  1  " 

Titmouse  again  read  over  the  advertisement ;  and  then  picking  up  and 
relighting  his  fragment  of  cigar,  puffed  earnestly,  in  silence,  for  some  moments. 

"  Such  things  never  happen  to  such  a  poor  devil  of  a  chap  as  me  I  "  ex- 
claimed Huckaback,  with  a  sigh.   "  What  is  in  the  wind,  I  wonder?  "  muttered 

Titmouse.  "Who  knows — hem  I — who  knows?    But  now,  really  "  jHe 

paused,  and  once  more  read  over  the  pregnant  paragraph.    "  It  can't— no,  curse 

me,  it  can't  be  "  he  added,  looking  very  serious.    "What,   Tit?  What 

can't  be?"  interrupted  Huckaback  eagerly.  "Why,  I've  been  thinking— but 
what  do  you  think,  eh  ? — it  can't  be  a  cursed  hoax  of  the  chaps  in  the  premises 
at  Tag-rag's  ? "  "  Bo  1  Is  there  any  of  'em  flush  enough  of  money  to  do  the 
thing  1  And  how  should  they  think  it  would  ever  come  to  be  seen  by  you  ? 
Then,  besides,  there  isn't  a  chap  among  them  that  could  come  up  to  the  com- 
posing a  piece  of  composition  like  that — no,  not  for  all  a  whole  year's  salary — 
there  isn't,  by  George  I  You  and  I  couldn't  do  it,  and,  of  course,  they  couldn't !  " 

"Ahl  I  don't  know,"  said  Titmouse  doubtfully.  "But — honour  1 — do  you 
really  now  think  there's  anything  in  it?  "  "  I  do — hanged  if  I  don't.  Tit  !  " 
was  the  sententious  answer. 

"  Tol  de  rol,  de  rol,  de  rol,  de  rol — diddl'em  daddl'em — bang!"  almost 
shouted  Titmouse,  jumping  up,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  dancing  about  in 
a  wild  ecstasy,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  minute. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Hucky,"  said  he  presently,  almost  breathless.  "  If  I  am 
a  made  man — tol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol,  lol ! — you  see,  Huck  ! — if  I  don't 
give  you  the  handsomest  breastpin  you  ever  saw  !  No  paste  1  real  diamond  ! 
— Hurrah  !    I  will,  by  jingo  1  " 

Huckaback  grasped  and  squeezed  his  hand.  "  We've  always  been  friends.  Tit 
— haven't  we  ? "  said  he,  affectionately. 

"  My  room  won't  hold  me  to-night !  "  continued  Titmouse  ;  "  I'm  sure  it 
won't.  I  feel  as  if  I  was,  as  you  may  say,  swelling  all  over.  I'll  walk  the  streets 
all  night :  I  couldn't  sleep  a  vwnk  for  the  life  of  me.  I'll  walk  about  till 
the  shop  opens.  Oh,  faugh  1  how  nasty  I  Confound  the  shop,  and  Tag-rag,  and 
everything  and  everybody  in  it !  Thirty-five  pounds  a  year  I  See  if  I  won't 
spend  as  much  in  cigars  the  first  month  I  " 

"  Cigars !  Is  that  your  go  ?  Now  I  should  take  lessons  in  boxing,  to  begin 
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with.  It's  a  deuced  high  thing,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  can't  be 
fit  company  for  swells  without  it,  Tit !    You  can't,  by  Jove  ! " 

"  Whatever  you  like,  whatever  you  like,  Hucky  1 "  cried  Titmouse — adding 
in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  "  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  how  precious  lucky  that  my 
father  and  mother's  dead,  and  that  I'm  an  only  child — too-ra-laddy,  too-ra- 
laddy  1  "  Here  he  took  such  a  sudden  leap,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  split 
his  trousers  very  awkwardly,  and  that  sobered  him  for  a  moment,  while  they 
madejarrangements  for  cobbling  it  up  as  well  as  might  be,  with  a  needle  and 
thread  which  Huckaback  always  had  by  him. 

"  We're  rather  jumping  in  the  dark  a  bit,  aren't  we.  Tit  1 "  inquired  Hucka- 
back, while  his  companion  was  repairing  the  breach.  "Let's  look  what  it 
all  means — here  it  is."  Hejread  it  all  aloud  again — '■^'■greatest  possible  impor- 
tance ' " — "  what  can  it  mean  1  Why  the  deuce  couldn't  they  speak  out  plainly  ?  " 

"  What  1  in  a  newspaper  1  Lord,  Hucky  1  how  many  Titmouses  would  start 
up  on  all  sides,  if  there  isn't  some  already.  I  wonder  what  'greatest  possible 
importance  '  can  mean,  now  !  " 

"  Some  one's  left  you  an  awful  lot  of  money,  of  course  "     "  It's  too 

good  to  be  true  "    "Or  you  may  have  made  a  smite;  you  a'n't  such  a 

bad-looking  fellow,  when  you're  dressed  as  you  are  now — you  a'n't  indeed. 
Titty  !  "  Mr.  Titmouse  was  quite  flustered  with  the  mere  supposition,  and  also 
looked  as  sheepish  as  his  features  would  admit  of.  "  E-e-e-eh,  Hucky  1  how 
ve-ry  silly  you  are  !  "  he  simpered.  "  Or  you  may  be  found  out  heir  to  some 
great  property,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  when  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
Messrs.  What's-their-name  ?  I  say,  the  sooner  the  better.  Come,  you've 
stitched  them  trousers  well  enough,  now  ;  they'll  hold  you  till  you  get  home 
— you  do  brace  up  uncommon  tight !  and  I'd  take  off  my  straps,  if  I  was  you. 
Why  shouldn't  we  go  to  these  gents  now  ?  Ah,  here  they  are — Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  solicitors."  "  I  wonder  if  they're  great  men?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  them  before  ?  "  "  Haven't  I  !  Their  names  is  always  in  this 
same  paper  ;  they  are  every  day  getting  people  ofE  out  of  all  kinds  of  scrapes 
— they're  the  chaps  Z  should  naturally  go  to  if  I  anyhow  got  wrong — ahem  !  " 
"  But,  my  dear  fellow — Saffron  Hill  !  Low  that — devilish  low,  'pon  my  soul  1 
Never  was  near  it  in  my  life."  "  But  they  live  there  to  be  near  the  thieves. 
Lud,  the  thieves  couldn't  do  without  'em  !  But  what's  that  to  you  ?  You 
know  '  a  very  dirty  ugly  toad  has  often  got  a  jewel  in  his  belly,'  so  Shake- 
speare or  some  one  says.  Isn't  it  enough  for  you,  Tit,  if  they  can  make  good 
their  advertisement?    Let's  off,  Tit— let's  off,  I  say  ;  for  you  mayn't  be  able 

to  get  there  to-morrow — your  employers  "    "My  employers!    Do  you 

think,  Hucky,  I'm  going  back  to  business  after  this  ?  "  "  Come,  come,  Titty 
— not  so  fast— suppose  it  all  turns  out  moonshine,  after  all" — quoth  Huckaback, 
seriously.  "  Lord,  but  I  wori't  suppose  it !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
nothing  coming  of  it !    Let's  go  off  at  once,  and  see  what's  to  be  done  !  " 

So  Huckaback  put  the  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  the 
two  started  on  their  important  errand.  It  was  well  that  their  means  had 
been  too  limited  to  allow  of  their  indulging  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  glass 
of  port-wine  negus  (that  was  the  name  under  which  they  drank  the  ^'■publican's 
port" — i.e.,  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  logwood  shavings,  and  a  little  brandy) 
iDetween  them  ;  otherwise,  excited  as  were  the  feelings  of  each  of  them  by 
the  discovery  of  the  evening,  they  must  in  all  probability  have  been  guilty 
of  some  piece  of  extravagance  in  the  streets.  As  it  was,  they  talked  very 
loudly  as  they  went  along,  and  in  a  tone  of  conversation  pitched  perhaps  a 
little  too  high  for  their  present  circumstances,  however  in  unison  it  might 
be  with  the  expected  circumstances  of  one  of  them. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  residence  of  which  they  were  in  search.  It 
was  a  large  house,  infinitely  superior  to  all  its  dingy  neighbours ;  and  on  a 
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bright  brass  plate,  a  yard  long  at  least,  and  a  foot  wide,  stood  the  awe- 
inspiring  words,  "QuiBK,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Somcltoes." 

"Now,  Tit,"  whispered  Huckaback,  after  they  had  paused  for  a  second  or 
two — "now  for  it — pluck  up  a  sperrit — ring  !"  "  I — I — 'pon  my  life — I  feel 
all  of  a  sudden  uncommon  funky — I  think  that  last  cigar'of  yours  wasn't— — " 
"  StufE,  Tit — ^ring !  ring  away  1  Faint  heart  never  wins  I."  Well^'  it  itiiist 
be  done;  so — ^here  goes,  at  any  rate  1  "  he  replied;  and  with  a  short  nerydus 
jerk  he  caused  a  startling  clatter  Within,  which  was  so  distinctly  audible 
without,  tha;t  both  of  them  instructively  hemmed,  as  if  to  drown  the  noise  which 
was  so  much  greater  than  they  had  expected.  In  a  very  few  moments  they 
heard  some  one  undoing  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  and.  the  geBtlen^en 
looked  at  one  another  with  an  expression  of  mingled  expectation  and  appre- 
hension. A  little  old  woman  at  length  stood  before  them  wi,th  a  candle  in  her 
hand. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  exclaimed,  crustily.  "Is  this  Messrs.— what  is  it, 
Huck? — Oh!  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Co. 's?"  inquired  Titmouse,  tapping  the 
end  of  his  cane  against  his  chin,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  appear  at  his 
ease. 

"  Why,  where  are  your  eyes  ?  I  should  think  you  might  have  seen  what  was 
wrote  on  this  here  plate — it's  large  enough,  one  should  have  thought,  to  be 
read  by  them  as  can  read!  What's  your  business?"  "We  want— give  us 
the  paper,  Hucky " — he  added,  addressing  his  companion,  who  produced  it 
in  a  moment ;  and  Titmouse  would  have  proceeded  to  possess  the  old  woman 
of  all  his  little  heart,  when  she  cut  him  short  by  saying,  snappishly — "  They 
aren't  none  on  'em  in  :  nor  never  is  on  Sundays — so  you'll  just  call  to-morrow 
if  you  wants  'em.  What's  your  names  ?"  "Mr.  Tittlebat  TitmouSe,"  answered 
that  gentleman,  with  a  very  particular  emphasis  on  each  syllable.  "  Mr.  wJio?" 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  opening  her  eyes,  and  raising  her  hand  to  the  back 
of  her  car.  Mr.  Titmouse  repeated  his  name  more  loudly  and  distinctly.  "  Tip- 
petitippetv  ! — what's  that?"  "No,  no!"  exclaimed  Titmouse  peevishly;  "I 
said,  Mr.  I'it-el-bat  Titmouse !— will  that  suit  you  ? "  "  Tick-a-tick-a-tick  ?  Well, 
gracious  !  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  name.  Oh  ! — I  see  ! — you're  making  a  fool  of 
me !    Get  ofE,  or  I'll  caU  a  constable  in  !    Get  along  with  you,  you  couple  of 

puppies  !    Is  this  the  way  "  "  I  tell  you,"  interposed  Mr.  Huckaback  angrily, 

"  that  this  gentlcm.an  s  name  ■?«  Mr.  Tittleljat  Titmouse :  and  you'd  better  take 
care  what  you're  at,  old  woman,  for  we've  come  on  business  of  wital  con- 
sequence !  "  "  I  dare  say  it'll  keep,  then,  till  to-morrow,"  tartly,  added  the  old 
woman. 

The  friends  consulted  for  a  moment,  and  then  Titmouse  asked  if  he  might  go 
in  and  write  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Quirk. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  said  she  ;  "  how  do  I  know  who  you  are  ?  There's  a  public- 
house  close  by,  where  you  may  write  what  you  like,  and  bring  it  here,  and 
they'll  get  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  So  that's  what  you  may  take 
away  with  you  !  " — with  which  the  complaisant  old  janitrix  shut  the  door  in 
their  faces. 

"Huck,  'pon  my  life,  I  am  afraid  there's  nothing  in  it,"  said  Titmouse, 
despondingly,  to  his  fi-iend — both  of  them  remaining  rooted  to  the  spot— 
"  Oudacious  old  toad  1  "  muttered  Huckaback  indignantly.  "  Hucky — I'm  sure 
there's  nothing  in  it!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  after  a  long  pause,  looking  earnestly 
at  his  friend,  hoping  to  draw  from  him  a  conti-ary  opinion.  "  I— I  own  I 
don't  half  like  the  looks  of  it,"  replied  Huckaback,  putting  his  newspaper  into 
his  pocket  again  ;  "  but  we'll  try  if  we  can't  write  a  letter  to  sound  'em,  and 
so  far  take  the  old  creature's  advice.  Here's  the  public-house  she  told-  us  of. 
Come,  let's  see  what's  to  be  done." 

TitmousCj  deeply  depressed,  followed  his  fiiend ;  and  they  soon  provided 
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tliemselves  witli  two  glasses  .of  , stout,  and  after  a  little  difficulty,  with  imple- 
ments for  writing.  That  they  niade  good  use  of  their  time  and  materials,  let 
tlie  following  epistle  prove.  It  was  their  joint  composition,  'and  here  is  an  exact 
copy  of  it ; — 

"  To  Messrs.  QtTiEE,  Gammon,  a7id  Snap. 
"  Sir, — Your  Names  being  Put  In  an  Advertisement  in  This  present  Sunday 
Flash,  Newspaper  of  To  Day's  Date,  Mr.  T.  T.  Begs  To  inform  Your  respectable 
House  I  feel  Uncommon  anxious  To  speak  with  them  On  This  truly  interesting 
svbjcet;  seeing  It  mentions  The  Name  Of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  which 
Two  last  Names  Of  That  Deceased  Person  my  Own  Name  Is,  which  can  Any 
Day  (As  soon  As  Possible)  call  and  prove  To  you.  By  telUng  you  The  Same, 
truly.  He  being  Engaged  in  Business  During:  the  week  Very  close  (for  The 
Present),  I  hope  that  If  they  Have  Any  thing  particular  To  say  To  Him, 
they  will  write  To  me  without  The  least  Delay  aind  please  address  T.  T.,  at 
Tag-rag  and  Co.'s,  No.  375,  Oxford  Street,  Post- Paid,  which  will  ensure  Its 
Being  duly  Taken  In  By  my  Employers,  and  am,  Gen-^s,  Yours  to  Command, 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

"  P.S.— My  Friend,  that  Is  With  me  writing  This  (Mr.  Robert  Huckaback), 
can  prove  who  I  am  If  necessitated  so  to  do. 

"  N,B. — Shall  have  no  objections  to  do  the  Liberal  Thing  if  anything  suitable 
Turns  Up  Of  It.  "  T.  T. 

("  Sunday  Evening,  9th  July,  18^. 

"  Forgot  to  Say,  am  The  only  Child  of  my  Honoured  Parents,  one  of  which 
(my  Mother)-  Died  before  I  knew  them  In  Lawful  Wedloc,  and '  Was  27  last 
liirth  Day,  Never  having  Seen  your  Advertisement  Till  This  Night,  w"",  if 
Necessary  can  Prove.^'') 

This  perspicuous  and  truly  elegant  performance  having  been  thrice  subjected 
to  the  critical  examination  of  the  friends  (the  paragraph  concerning  Huckaback 
having  been  inserted  at  the  instance  of  that  gentleman,  who  wished  to  be 
mixed  up  from  the  beginning  with  so  promising  an  affair),  was  then  folded  up, 
and  directed  to  "  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Co.,"  a  great  straggling  wet  wafer  having 
been  first  put  upon  it.  It  was  safely  deposited,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  with 
the  old  woman  of  the  house  ;  and  then  the  two  West  End  gentlemen  hastened 
away  from  that  truly  plebeian  part  of  the  town.  Under  three  different  gaslights 
did  they  stop,  take  out  the  newspaper,  and  spell  over  the  advertisement  ;  by 
which  ingenious  processes  they  at  length  succeeded  in  satisfying  themselves 
that  there  mas  something  in  it  — a  fact  of  which,  upon  the  old  woman  shutting 
the  door  in  their  faces,  it  may  be  recollected  they  had  had  grievous  misgivings. 
They  parted,  however,  with  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  excitement  with 
which  they  had  set  out  on  their  voyage  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Titmouse  did  not,  on  reaching  his  room  take  oif  and  lay  aside  his  precious 
Sunday  apparel,  with  his  accustomed  care  and  deliberation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  peeled  it  off,  .as  it  were,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  order  that  he  might  calmly  revolve  the  immense  event  of  the  day  in  his 
mind,  which  it  had  agitated  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a  stagnant  pool  by  the 
roadside.  Oh,  how  restless  was  he  ! — not  more  so  could  he  have  been  had  he 
lain  between  horse-hair  sheets.  He  repeatedly  got  up  and  walked  about  two 
or  three  little  steps,  which  were  all  that  his  room  admitted  of.  At  the  very  first 
peep  of  daylight  he  started  out  of  bed,  got  out  of  his  pocket  the  newspaper 
which  Huckaback  had  lent  him,  strove  to  decipher  the  advertisement,  and  then 
sunk  into  bed  again — but  not  to  sleep,  till  four  or  five  o'clock  ;  having  never- 
theless to  rise  at  half- past  six,  to  resume  his  detested  duties  at  Tag-rag  and  Co.'s. 
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whose  shop  he  assisted  in  opening  at  seven  o'clock,  as  usual.  When  he  and  his 
shopmates  were  sitting  together  at  breakfast,  he  could  not  help  letting  out  a 
little,  vaguely  and  mysteriously,  about  "something  that  would  happen  in  the 
course  of  the  day ; "  and  thereby  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  experienced 
companions  that  he  expected  the  visit  of  a  policeman,  for  some  row  he  had  been 
concerned  in  over-night.  Well,  eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock  wore  away  heavily, 
and  nothing  transpired,  alas  !  to  vary  the  monotonous  duties  in  which  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  engaged  ;  bale  after  bale,  and  package  after  package,  he  took  down 
and  put  up  again,  at  the  bidding  of  pretty,  capricious  customers  ;  silk,  satin, 
bombasins,  crapes,  muslins,  ribands,  gloves,  he  assisted  in  displaying  and  dispos- 
ing of  as  usual  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  his  powerful  understanding  could  no 
longer  settle  itself,  as  before,  upon  his  responsible  and  arduous  duties.  Every 
other  minute  he  cast  a  feverish,  furtive  glance  towards  the  door.  He  almost 
dropped,  at  one  time,  as  a  postman  crossed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
as  if  to  enter  their  shop  — then  passing  on  immediately,  however,  to  the  next 
door.  Not  a  person,  in  short,  entered  the  premises,  that  he  did  not  scrutinize 
narrowly  and  anxiously,  but  in  vain.  No — buying  and  selling  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  as  usual !  Eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  he  sighed.  "  You  don't  seem 
well,"  said  a  pretty  young  woman,  to  whom,  in  a  somewhat  absent  manner, 
he  was  exhibiting  and  describing  the  qualities  of  some  cambric.  "  Oh — ye — es, 
uncommon  !  "  he  replied ;  "  never  better,  ma'am,  than  when  so  well  employed  !  " 
accompanying  the  latter  words  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  very  arch,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  very  impudent,  look  at  his  fair  customer.  At  that  moment 
a  voice  called  out  to  him  from  the  further  end  of  the  shop,  near  the  door— 
'•  Titmouse  !  Wanted  ! " 

"  Coming  !  "  he  shouted,  turning  as  white  as  the  cambric  he  held  in  his 
hands — which  became  suddenly  cold  ;  while  his  heart  went  thump,  thump,  as 
he  hastily  exclaimed  to  the  astonished  lady,  "  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  if  you  please 
— Jones,"  addressing  the  shopman  next  him,  "will  you  attend  to  this  lady?" 
and  he  hastened  whither  he  had  been  called,  amidst  a  prevalent  grin  and 
"  hem  !  "  from  his  companions  on  each  side,  as  he  passed  along  the  shop,  till 
he  reached  the  spot  where  stood  the  stranger  who  had  inquired  f '^'im.  He 
was  of  a  slight  and  gentlemanly  figure,  above  the  average  hu\iir.  His 
countenance  was  very  striking  :  he  was  dressed  vrith  simplicitv-  ,=  ^mewhat 
carelessly  perhaps ;  and  appeared  somewhere  about  thirty-six  or  thu-cy-seven 
years  of  age.  He  bowed  slightly  as  Titmouse  approached  him,  and  an  air 
of  very  serious  surprise  came  over  his  expressive  countenance. 

"Mr.  Titmouse?"  he  inquired,  blandly.  "Ye-e-s,  sir,  at  your  service," 
replied  Titmouse,  trembling  involuntarily  all  over.  The  stranger  again  slightly 
inclined  towards  him,  and — still  more  slightly — touched  his  hat  ;  fixing  on 
him,  at  the  same  time,  an  inquisitive  penetrating  eye,  that  really  abashed,  or 
rather  perhaps  alarmed  him. 

"  You  left — you  favoured  us  by  leaving — a  note  at  our  oiBce  last  night, 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ? "  he  inquired,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper.    "  Yes,  sir,  hoping  it  was  no   " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Titmouse,  can  we  be  alone  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes  ?  " 
"  I — I — don't  exactly  know,  Jiei'e,  sir  ;  I'm  afraid — against  the  rules  of  the 
house — but — I'll  ask.  Here  is  Mr.  Tag-rag.  May  I  step  into  the  cloak-room 
with  this  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes,  sir  ?  "  he  continued,  addressing  his 
imperious  employer,  who  with  a  pen  behind  his  right  ear,  his  left  hand  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  and  his  right  hand  impatiently  tweedling  about  his  watch 
seals,  had  followed  Titmouse,  on  hearing  him  inquired  for  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  and  stood  at  a  yard  or  two's  distance,  eyeing  the  two  with 
a  fussy  dissatisfied  look,  wondering  what  on  earth  any  one  could  want  with  one 
of  his  young  men. 
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As  Mr.  Tag-rag  will  figure  a  little  on  my  canvas  by-and-by,  I  may  as 
well  here  give  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  that  gentleman.  He  was  about 
fifty-two  years  old  ;  a  great  tyrant  in  his  little  way  ;  a  compound  of  ignorance, 
selfishness,  and  conceit.  He  knew  nothing  on  earth  except  the  price  of  his 
goods,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  business.  He  was  of  middle  size, 
with  a  tendency  to  corpulence ;  and  almost  invariably  wore  a  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  a  white  neck-handkerchief  very  primly  tied,  and  grey  trousers.  He 
had  a  dull,  grey  eye,  with  white  eyelashes,  and  no  eyebrows ;  a  forehead  that 
seemed  ashamed  of  his  face,  it  retreated  so  far  and  so  abruptly  back  from  it  ; 
his  face  was  pretty  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  his  nose — or  rather 
semblance  of  a  nose — consisted  of  two  great  nostrils  looking  at  you — as  it  were, 
impudently— out  of  the  middle  of  his  face  ;  there  was  a  perfect  level  space  from 
cheekbone  to  cheekbone ;  his  whiskers,  neatly  and  closely  cut,  came  in  points 
to  each  corner  of  his  mouth,  which  was  a  very  large,  shapeless,  sensual-looking 
affair.  This  may  serve,  for  the  present,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  man  who 
had  contrived  to  excite  towards  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  everybody 
over  whom  he  had  any  control. 

"You  know  quite  well,  sir,  we  never  allow  anything  of  the  sort,"  was  his 
short  reply,  in  a  very  disagreeable  tone  and  manner,  to  the  modest  request  of 
Titmouse,  as  above  mentioned. 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  the  stranger,  politely,  "  on  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
him  ?    My  name,  sir,  is  Gammon,  and  I  am  a  solicitor." 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  Tag-rag,  somewhat  cowed  by  the  calm  and  gentlemanly, 
but  at  the  same  time  decisive  manner  of  Mr.  Gammon,  "  it's  really  very  incon- 
venient, and  decidedly  against  the  rules  of  the  house,  for  any  of  my  young  men 
to  be  absent  on  business  of  their  own  during  my  business-hours  ;  but— I  suppose 
— what  must  be  must  be — I'll  give  him  ten  minutes — and  he'd  better  not 
stay  longer,"  he  subjoined  fiercely — looking  significantly  first  at  his  watch,  and 
then  at  Titmouse.  "It's  only  for  the  sake  of  the  other  young  men,  sir.  In 
a  large  establishment  like  ours,  we're  obliged,  you  know,  sir,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
he  added,  in  a  low  cringing  tone,  deprecatory  of  the  contemptuous  air  with 
which  he  felt  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  regarding  him.  That  gentleman,  with 
a  slight  bow,  and  a  sarcastic  smile,  presently  quitted  the  shop,  accompanied 
by  Titmouse,  who  scarce  knew  whether  his  head  or  heels  were  uppermost. 

"  How  far  do  you  live  from  this  place,  Mr.  Titmouse?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gammon, 
as  soon  as  they  had  got  into  the  street.  "  Not  four  minutes'  walk,  sir  ;  but — 
hem  !  " — he  was  flustered  at  the  idea  of  showing  so  eminent  a  person  into  his 
wretched  room — "  suppose  we  were  to  step  into  this  tavern  here,  sir — I  daresay 

they've  a  room  at  our  service  "    "  Pray,  allow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Titmouse, 

— have  you  any  private  papers — family  writings,  or  things  of  that  sort,  at  your 
rooms  ?  "  Titmouse  seemed  considering.  "  I — I  think  I  have,  sir,"  he  replied — 
"'  one  or  tv^o,  but  they're  of  no  consequence."  "  Are  you  21,  judge  on  that  point, 
Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  smile  ;  "  pray  let  us,  my  dear 
sir,  at  once  to  your  rooms — time  is  very  short  and  valuable.  I  should  vastly 
like  to  look  at  these  same  insignificant  papers  of  yours  !  " 

In  less  than  two  minutes'  further  time,  Mr.  Gammon  was  sitting  at  Titmouse's 
little  rickety  round  table,  at  his  lodgings,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  before  him, 
and  a  small  pencil-case  in  his  hand,  asking  him  a  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning his  birth  and  family  connections,  and  taking  down  his  answers  very 
carefully.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  surprised  at  the  gentleman's  knowledge  of  the 
family  history  of  the  Titmouses.  As  for  papers,  etc.,  Mr.  Titmouse  succeeded 
in  producing  four  or  five  old  letters  and  memoranda  from  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk,  and  one  or  two  entries,  in  faded  ink,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible  of  his 
father's  which  he  did  not  recollect  having  opened  before  for  very  many  years, 
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and  of  which  said  entries,  till  pressed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gammon,  he  had 
been  hardly  aware  of  even  the  existence.  With  these  several  documents  Mr, 
Gammon  was  so  much  struck  that  he  proposed  to  take  them  a,way  with  him,  for 
better  and  more  leisurely  examination,  and  safer  custody,  at  their  office ;  but 
Mr. .Titmouse  significantly  hinted  at  his  very  recent  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Gammon,  who,  he  intimated,  was  at  liberty  to  come  and  make  exact  copies  of 
them  whenever  he  pleased,  in  his  (Mr.  Titmouse's)  presence. 

"  Oh,  certainly — yes,"  replied  Mr.  Gammon,  slightly  colouring  at  the  distrust 
implied  by  this  observation  ;  "  I  applaud  your  caution,  Mr.  Titmoxise.  By  all 
means  keep  them,  and  most  carefully,  because  (I  do  not  say  that  they  are), 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  become  rather  valuable — to  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir:  and  now,  hoping  you'U  excuse  the  liberty,"  said  Titmouse, 
with  a  very  anxious  air,  "  I  should  most  uncommonly  like  to  know  what  all 
this  means — what  is  to  turn  up  out  of  it  all  1 "  "  The  law,  my  dear  sir,  is  pro- 
verbially uncertain  "    "  Oh,  Lord  !  but  the  law  can  give  me  a  hint  " 

"  The  law  never  hints"  interrupted  Mr.  Gammon  impressively,  with  a  bland 
smile.  "  Well  then,  how  did  you  come  sir,  to  know  that  there  ever  was  such 
a  person  as  Mr.  Gabriel  Titmouse,  my  father  1  And  what,  can  come  from  him, 
seeing  he  was  only  a  bit  of  a  shoemaker — unless  he's  heir  to  something  ? " 
"  Ah,  yes — exactly  ;  those  are  very  interesting  questions,  Mr.  Titmouse — 

very  "    "  Yes,  sir ;  and  them  and  a  great  many  more  I  was  going  to  ask 

long  ago,  but  I  saw  you  were  "    "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  we  have  positively 

been  absent  from  your  place  of  business  nearly  an  hour — your  employers  will 
be  getting  rather  impatient." 

"  Meaning  no  oSence,  sir — bother  their  impatience  !  Tm  impatient,  I  assure 
you,  to  know  what  all  this  means.  Come,  sir,  'pon  my  life  I've  told  you 
everything  !    It  isn't  quite  fair  !  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  you  see,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon,  with  an  agreeable 
smile  (it  was  that  smile  of  his  that  had  been  the  making  of  Mr.  Gammon),  "  it 
is  only  candid  in  me  to  acknowledge  that  your  curiosity  is  perfectly  reasonable, 
and  your  frankness  very  obliging  ;  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  at  once, 

that  I  have  had  a  motive  "    '•  Yes  sir — and  all  that — /know,  su-,"  hastily 

interrupted  Titmouse,  but  without  irritating  or  disturbing  the  placid  speaker. 
"And  that  we  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the  result  of  our  advertisement." 
"  Ah,  you  can't  escape  from  that,  you  know,  sir  I  "  interposed  Titmouse,  with  a 
confident  air.  "  But  it  is  a  maxim  with  us,  my  dear  sir,  never  to  be  premature 
in  anything,  especially  when  it  may  be — very  prejudicial ;  you've  really  no 
idea,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  of  the  world  of  mischief  that  is  often  done  by 
precipitancy  in  legal  matters  ;  and  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business — the 
present  stage,  my  dear  sir — I  really  do  see  it  necessary  not  to — do  anything 
premature,  and  without  consulting  my  partners." 

"  Lord,  sir  1  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  getting  more  and  more  irritated  and  im- 
patient as  he  reflected  on  the  length  of  iis  absence  from  Tag-rag  and  Co.'s.    "  I 

quite  feel  for  your  anxiety— so  perfectly  natural  "    "  Oh,  dear  sir !  if  you'd 

only  tell  me  the  least  bit  "  "  If,  my  dear  sir,  I  were  to  disclose  just  now 

the  exact  object  we  had  in  inserting  that  advertisement  in  the  papers  " 

How  did  you  come  to  know  of  it  at  all,  sir  2    Come,  there  can't  be  any  harm 

in  that  anyhow  "  "Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir.    It  was  in  the  course  of 

business — in  the  course  of  business."  "Is  it  money  that's  been  left  me — or-^ 
anything  of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  It  quite  pains  me,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Titmouse — I  think,  by  the  way" — added; 
Gammon  suddenly,  as  something  occurred  to  him  of  their  previous  conversation, 
which  he  was  not  quite  sure  of — "  you  told  me  that  that  Bible  was  given  you 
by  your  father."  "  Oh  yes,  sir  1  yes — no  doubt  of  it ;  surely  that  can't  signify' 
seeing  he'g  dead,  and  I'm  bis  only  son  ?  "  asked  Titmouse,  quickly  and  eagerlv^ 
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"  Oh,  'tis  only  a  circumstance—  a  mere  circumstance  ;  but  in  business,  you 
know,  Mr.  Titmouse,  every  little  helps — and  you  really,  by  the  way,  have  no 
recollection  of  your  mother,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  I  said  so !  And — 
meaning  no  ofEence,  sir — I  can't  abide  being  put  ofE  in  this  kind  of  way,  I  must 
own  !  See  what  I  have  told  you — you've  told  me  Hothing  at  all.  I  hope  you 
haven't  been  only  making  me  a  cat's-paw  of  1  'pon  my  soul,  I  liate  being  made  a 
cat's-paw  of,  sir  1 "  "Good  heavens,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  how  can  you  imagine  it? 

You  are  at  this  moment  the  object  of  a  considerable  share  of  our  anxiety  " 

"Not  meaning  it  rudely,  sir — please  to  tell  me  at  once,  plainly,  am  I  to  be 
the  better  for  anything  you're  now  about  ?  "  "  That  may  or  may  not  be,  sir," 
answered  Mr,  G-ammon,  in  the  same  imperturbable  manner,  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  and  rising  from  his  chair.    "  In  justice  to  yourself,  and  other  parties 

concerned  ■  "    "  Oh  !  is  anybody  to  share  in  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Titmouse, 

alarmedly.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  Gammon,  smiling,  "that  you  will  give  us  credit 
for  consulting  your  best  interests.  We  sincerely  desire  to  advance  them ;  and 
this  matter  occupies  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  anxiety.  It — it  is  really" 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  upwards  of  an  hour  since  we  quitted  your  place  of  busi- 
ness— I  fear  I  shall  get  into  disgrace  with  that  respectable  gentleman  your 
employer.  Will  you  favour  us  with  a  call  at  our  office  to-morrow  night,  when 
the  business  of  the  day  is  over  1  When  do  you  quit  at  night  ?  "  '■  About  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  sir  ;  but  really — to-morrow  night !  Couldn't  I  come  to-night, 
sir?  "  "  Not  to-night,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir.  We  have  a  very  important  engage- 
ment.   Let  us  say  to-morrow  night,  at  a  quarter  past  ten — shall  we  say  that 

hour  ?  "    "  W ell,  sir,  if  not  before — -yes — I'll  be  with  you.    But  I  must  say  " 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Titmouse."  They  were  by  this  time  in  Oxford  Street  again. 
"  Good-day,  my  dear  sir — good-day — to-morrow  night,  as  soon  after  ten  as 
possible — eh  \  Good-bye." 

This  was  all  that  Mr.  Titmouse  could  get  out  of  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  hailing 
a  coach  off  the  stand  beside  them,  got  into  it,  and  it  was  soon  making  its  way 
eastward.  What  a  miserable  mixture  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears,  had  he 
left  Titmouse  !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  like  a  squeezed  orange  ;  he  had  told  every- 
thing he  knew  about  himself,  and  got  nothing  in  return  out  of  the  smooth, 
imperturbable,  impenetrable  Mr.  Gammon,  but  empty  civilities — "  Lord, 
Lord  !  "  thought  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Gammon's  coach  turned  the  corner;  "  what 
would  I  give  to  know  half  about  it  that  that  gent  knows  !  But  Mr.  Tag-rag  ! 
by  Jove  !  what  'rvill  he  say  ?  It's  struck  twelve.  I've  been  more  than  an  hour 
away — and  he  gave  me  ten  minutes  1    Sha'n't  I  catch  it  ?  " 

And  he  did.  Almost  the  very  first  person  he  met,  on  entering  the  shop,  was 
his  respected  employer,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who,  plucking  his  watch  out  of  his  fob, 
and,  looking  furiously  at  it,  motioned  the  trembling  Titmouse  to  foUow  him 
to  the  further  end  of  the  long  shop,  where  there  happened  to  be  then  no  cus- 
tomers.   "  Is  this  your  ten  minutes,  sir,  eh  ?  "    "I  am  sorry  "  "  Where  may 

you  have  been,  sir,  all  this  while?  "    "With  that  gentleman,  sir,  and  I  really 

did  not  know  "    "You  didn't  know,  sir  1    Who  cares  what  you  know? 

You  know  you  otight  to  have  been  back  fifty-five  minutes  ago,  sir.  You  do, 
sir  !  Isn't  your  time  my  property,  sir  ?  Don't  I  pay  for  it,  sir  ?  An  hour  ! — in 
the  middle  of  the  day  !  I've  not  had  such  a  thing  happen  this  five  years  1  I'll 
stop  it  out  of  your  salary,  sir."  Titmouse  did  not  attempt  to  inteiTupt  him. 
"  And  pray  what  have  you  been  gossiping  about,  sir,  in  this  disgraceful  man- 
ner ?  "  "  Something  that  he  wanted  to  say  to  me,  sir."  "You  low  puppy  1 — do 
you  suppose  I  don't  see  your  impertinence  ?  I  insist,  sir,  on  knowing  what  all 
this  gossiping  with  that  fellow  has  been  about  ?  "  "  Then  you  mon't  know,  sir, 
that's  flat !  "  replied  Titmouse  doggedly  ;  returning  to  his  usual  station  behind 
the  counter.  "  I  sha'n't !  "  "  No,  sir,  you  sha'n't  know  a  single  word  about  it." 
"  Sha'n't  know  a  single  word  about  it !    Vastly  good,  sir  !     Do  you  know 
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whom  you're  talking  to,  sir  ?  Do  you  really  know  in  whose  presence  you  are, 
sir?"  "Mr.  Tag-rag,  I  presume,  of  the  firm  of  Tag-rag  and  Co.,"  replied 
Titmouse,  looking  him  full  in  the  face.  One  or  two  of  his  companions  near 
him  almost  turned  pale  at  the  audacity  he  was  displaying.  "  And  who  are  ym, 
sir,  that  dare  to  presume  to  bandy  words  with  me,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Tag-rag,  his 
deeply  pitted  face  having  gone  quite  white,  and  his  whole  body  quivering  with 
rage.  "Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  your  service,"  was  the  answer  in  a  glib  tone,  and 
with  a  sufficiently  saucy  air.  "  You  heard  that,  I  hope  ? "  inquired  Tag-rag, 
with  forced  calmness,  of  a  pale-faced  young  man,  the  nearest  to  him.  "  Ye — es, 
sir,"  was  the  meekly  reluctant  answer.  "  This  day  month  you  leave,  sir ! "  said 
Mr.  Tag-rag  solemnly — as  if  conscious  that  he  was  passing  a  sort  of  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  presumptuous  delinquent.  "  Very  well,  Mr.  Tag-rag — any- 
thing that  pleases  you  pleases  your  humble  servant.  I  will  go  this  day  month, 
and  welcome — I've  long  wished  "  "Then  you  sTt^a'n^t  leave,  sir,"  said  Tag- 
rag,  furiously.  "  But  I  will,  sir.  You've  given  me  warning  ;  and,  if  you 
haven't  now,  I  give  you  warning,"  replied  Titmouse  ;  turning,  however,  very 
pale,  and  experiencing  a  certain  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart— for  this  was  a 
serious  and  most  unlooked-for  event,  and  for  a  while  put  out  of  his  head  all 
the  agitating  thoughts  of  the  last  few  hours.  Poor  Titmouse  had  enough  to 
bear — what  with  the  delicate  raillery  and  banter  of  his  accomplished  compan- 
ions for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  galling  tyranny  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  (who 
dogged  him  about  all  day,  setting  him  about  the  most  menial  and  troublesome 
offices  he  could,  and  constantly  saying  mortifying  things  to  him  before  cus- 
tomers), and  the  state  of  miserable  suspense  in  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  thought 
fit  to  leave  him  ;  I  say  that  surely  all  this  was  enough  for  him  to  bear  without 
having  to  encounter  at  night,  as  he  did,  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  his  bluster- 
ing landlady,  who  vowed  that  if  she  sold  him  out  and  out  she  would  be  put  ofE 
no  longer — and  his  pertinacious  and  melancholy  tailor,  who,  viith  sallow  un- 
shaven face,  told  him  of  five  children  at  home,  all  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and 
his  wife  in  an  hospital — and  he  implored  a  payment  on  account.  This  sufEerer 
succeeded  in  squeezing  out  of  Titmouse  seven  shillings  on  account,  and  his 
landlady  extorted  ten  ;  which  staved  off  a  distress — direful  word  ! — for  some 
week  or  two  longer  ;  and  so  they  left  him  in  possession  of  eight  shillings  or  so, 
to  last  till  next  quarter-day.  He  sighed  heavily,  barred  his  door,  and  sat  down 
opposite  his  little  table,  on  which  was  nothing  but  a  solitary  thin  candle,  and 
on  which  his  eyes  rested  unconsciously  till  the  stench  of  it,  burning  right  down 
into  the  socket,  roused  him  from  his  wretched  reverie.  Then  he  unlocked  his 
box,  and  took  out  his  Bible  and  the  papers  which  had  been  produced  to  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  gazed  at  them  with  intense  but  useless  scrutiny.  Unable,  how- 
ever, to  conjecture  what  bearing  they  could  have  upon  himself  or  his  fortunes, 
he  hastily  replaced  them  in  his  box,  threw  off  his  clothes,  and  flung  himself 
on  his  bed,  to  pass  a  far  more  dismal  night  than  he  had  known  for  years. 

He  ran  the  gauntlet  at  Messrs.  Tag-rag  and  Co.'s  all  Tuesday  as  he  had  done 
on  the  day  preceding.  One  should  have  supposed  that  when  his  companions 
beheld  him  persecuted  by  their  common  tyrant,  whom  they  all  equally  hated, 
they  would  have  made  common  cause  with  their  sufEering  companion,  or  at  ail 
events  given  no  countenance  to  his  persecution  ;  yet  it  was  far  otherwise. 
Without  stopping  to  analyse  the  feeUng  which  produced  it  (and  which  the 
moderately  reflective  reader  may  easily  analyse  for  himself  if  so  disposed),  I  am 
grieved  to  have  to  say,  that  when  all  the  young  men  saw  that  Tag-rag  would  be 
gratified  by  their  cutting  poor  Titmouse,  who,  with  all  his  little  vanities, 
fooleries,  and  even  selfishness,  had  never  personally  offended  or  injured  any  of 
them — they  did  so  ;  and,  when  Tag-rag  observed  it,  his  miserable  mind  was 
more  gratified  with  them  by  far  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  spoke  to  all  of 
them  with  uniisual  blandness  ;  to  the  sinner,  Titgiouse,  with  augmented  bitterness.. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  PEW  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  that  night,  a  gentle  ringing  at  the  bell  of 
Messrs.  Qairk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  office,  announced  the  arrival  of  poor  Tit- 
mouse. The  door  was  quickly  opened  by  a  very  fashionably-dressed  clerk,  who 
seemed  in  the  act  of  quitting  for  the  night.  "  Ah — Mr.  Tit-  mouse,  I  pre- 
sume 1 "  he  inquired,  with  a  kind  of  deference  in  his  manner  that  Titmouse  had 
never  been  accustomed  to.    "  The  same,  sir — Tittlebat  Titmouse." 

"  Oh  !  allow  me,  sir,  to  show  you  in  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  I 
know  they're  expecting  to  see  you.  It's  not  often  they're  here  so  late  I  Walk 
in,  sir  "  With  this  he  led  the  way  to  an  inner  room,  and  opening  a  green- 
baize  door  in  the  further  side  of  it,  announced  and  showed  in  Mr.  Titmouse,  and 
left  him — sufficiently  flustered.  Three  gentlemen  were  sitting  at  a  large  table,  on 
which  he  saw,  by  the  strong  but  circumscribed  light  of  two  shaded  candlesticks, 
were  lying  a  great  number  of^papers  and  parchments.  The  three  gentlemen  rose 
when  he  entered,  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap  involuntarily  starting  on  first  catching 
sight  of  the  figure  of  Titmouse  ;  Mr.  Gammon  came  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  he,  vsrith  a  very  polite  air,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Quirk "  (this  was  the  senior  partner,  a  short,  stout,  elderly  gentleman, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  shining  bald  head  and  white  hair,  and  sharp  black 
eyes,  and  who  looked  very  earnestly,  nay,  with  even  a  kind  of  dismay,  at  him) 
"  and  Mr.  Snap  "  (this  was  the  junior  partner,  having  recently  been  promoted 
to  be  such  after  ten  years'  service  in  the  office,  as  managing  clerk :  he  was  about 
thirty,  particularly  well  dressed,  slight,  active,  and  with  a  face  like  a  terrier 
— so  hard,  sharp,  and  wiry).  Of  Mr.  Gammon  himself,  I  have  already  given  the 
reader  a  slight  notion.  He  appeared  altogether  a  different  style  of  person  from 
both  his  partners.  He  was  of  most  gentlemanly  person  and  bearing — and  at 
once  acute,  cautious,  and  insinuating — with  a  certain  something  about  the  eye, 
which  had  from  the  first  made  Titmouse  feel  uneasy  on  looking  at  him.  Eising, 
and  placing  a  chair  for  him,  on  whiot  he  sat  down,  they  resuming  theirs.  "  You 
are  punctual,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  smile  ;  "  more  so 
than,  I  fear,  you  were  yesterday,  after  our  long  interview,  eh  ?  Pray  what  did 
that  worthy  person,  Mr.  Rag-bag — or  whatever  his  name  is — say,  on  your 
return  2  "  "  Say,  gents  "  (he  tried  to  clear  his  throat,  for  he  spoke  somewhat 
more  thickly,  and  his  heart  beat  more  perceptibly,  than  usual),  "  meaning  no 
offence — I'm  ruined  by  it,  and  no  mistake."  "  Ruined  I  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it," 
interposed  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  concerned  air.  "  I  am,  indeed,  sir.  Such  a 
towering  rage  as  he  has  been  in  ever  since ;  and  he's  given  me  warning  to  go  on 
the  10th  of  next  month."  He  thought  he  observed  a  faint  smile  flit  over  the 
faces  of  all  three.  "  He  has,  indeed  1 "  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Did  he  allege 

any  reason  for  dismissing  you  1  "  keenly  inquired  Mr.  Quirk.    "  Yes,  sir  " 

"  What  might  it  have  been  1  "  "  Stopping  out  longer  than  I  was  allowed,  and 
refusing  to  tell  him  what  this  gentleman  and  I  had  been  talking  about." 
"  Don't  think  that'll  do  ;  sure  it  won't? "  briskly  exclaimed  Mr.  Snap  ;  '•'  no 
just  cause,  that,"  and  he  jumped  up,  whisked  down  a  book  from  the  shelves 
behind  him,  and  eagerly  turned  over  the  leaves. 

"Never  mind  that  now,  Mr.  Snap,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  rather  petulantly; 
"  surely  we  have  other  matters  to  talk  about  to-night."  "Asking  pardon,  sir,  but 
I  think  it  does  matter  to  me,  sir,"  interposed  Titmouse  ;  "  for  oh  the  10th  of 
next  month  I'm  a  beggar — being  next  door  to  it  now."  "  Not  quite,  we  trust," 
said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  benignant  smile.  "But  Mr.  Tag-rag  said  he'd  make 
me  as  good  as  one."  "  That's  evidence  to  show  malice,"  again  eagerly  inter- 
jected Mr.  Snap,  who  was  again  tartly  rebufEedjby  Mr.  Quirk ;  even  Mr.  Gammon 
turning  towards  him  with  a  surprised — "  Really,  Mr.  Snap  !  " 
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"  So  Mr.  Tag-rag  said  he'd  make  you  a  beggar  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Quirk.  "He 
vowed  lie  would,  sir  1    He  did,  as  true  as  the  gospel,  sir  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon — but  such  a  laugh  ! — 
not  careless  or  hearty,  but  subdued,  and  with  a  dash  of  deference  in  it.  "  Well — 
it  perhaps  may  not  signify  much,  by  that  time,"  said  he,  and  laughed  again, 
followed  by  the  soft  laugh  of  Mr.  Gammon,  and  a  kind  of  sharp,  quick  sound, 
like  a  bark,  from  Mr.  Snap. 

"But,  gents,  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  think  it  does  signify  to  me,  and  a'n't 
any  laughing  matter  1  "  quoth  Titmouse  earnestly,  and  colouring  with  anger. 
"  Without  being  rude,  I'd  rather  come  to  business,  if  there's  any  to  be  done, 
without  so  much  laughing  at  me." 

"  Laughing  at  you,  my  dear  sir  ? — no,  no !  "  exclaimed  all  three  in  a  breath 
— "  laughing  mith  you,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  1    "  By  the  time  you  mention,  you  may 

perhaps  be  able  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Eag-bag,  and  everybody  else,  for  "    ["  No 

use  mincing  matters  1  "  he  whispered,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
nodded  in  apparently  reluctant  acquiescence,  and  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
Titmouse.]  "  I  really  think  we  are  warranted,  sir,  in  preparing  you  to  expect 
by  that  time — that  is,  you  will  understand,  sir,  if  our  efEcJrts  are  successful  in 
your  behalf,  and  if  you  yield  yourself  implicitly  in  all  things  to  our  guidance — 
that  is  absolutely  essential — a  prospect — we  say,  at  present,  you  will  observe, 
only  a  prospect — of  a  surprising  and  splendid  change  in  your  circumstances  ! " 
Titmouse  began  to  tremble  violently,  his  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  his  hands  were 
bedewed  vrith  a  cold  moisture.  "It's  not  impossible,  sir,  in  plain  English,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Quirk,  himself  growing  a  little  excited  with  the  important  com- 
munication that  trembled  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  "  that  you  may  at  no  distant 
time  (if  you  turn  out  to  be  the  person)  be  put  into  possession  of  an  estate  of 
somewhere  about  Ten  Thousand  a-year  " 

The  words  seemed  to  have  struck  Titmouse  blind — as  he  saw  nothing  for 
some  moments  ;  then  everything  seemed  swimming  around  him,  and  he  felt  a 
sort  of  faintness  or  sickness  stealing  over  him.  They  had  h.irdly  been  prepared 
for  their  communications  affecting  their  little  visitor  so  powerfully.  Mr.  Snap 
hastened  out,  and  in  with  a  glass  of  water ;  and  the  earnest  attentions  of 
the  three  soon  restored  Mr.  Titmouse  to  his  senses.  It  was  a  good  while, 
however,  before  he  could  appreciate  the  little  conversation  which  they  now  and 
then  addressed  to  him,  or  estimate  the  full  importance  of  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence Mr.  Quirk  had  just  communicated,  "  Beg  pardon— but  may  I  make  free 
to  ask  for  a  little  brandy-and- water,  gents  ?  I  feel  all  over  in  a  kind  of  tremble," 
said  he,  some  time  afterwards. 

"Yes — ^by  all  means,  Mr.  Titmouse.  Mr.. Snap,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
order  Betty  to  bring  in  a  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water  from  the  Jolly  Thieves^ 
next  door  ? "  Snap  shot  out,  gave  the  order,  and  returned  in  a  trice.  The  old 
woman  in  a  few  minutes'  time  followed,  with  a  large  tumbler  of  dark  brandy- 
and-water,  quite  hot,  for  which  Mr.  Gammon  apologized,  but  Mr.  Titmouse  said 
he_  preferred  it  so — and  soon  addressed  himself  to  the  inspiring  mixture.  It 
quickly  manifested  its  influence,  reassuring  him  wonderfully.  As  he  sat  sipping 
it,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  being  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation, 
of  which  he  could  understand  little  or  nothing,  he  had  leisure  to  look  about 
hirn,  and  observed  that  there  was  lying  before  them  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  at 
which  they  all  of  them  often  and  earnestly  looked,  filled  with  marks,  so — 
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with  ■writing  at  the  ends  of  each  of  them,  and  round  and  square  figures.  When 
he  saw  them  all  bending  over  and  scrutinizing  this  mysterious  object,  it  puzzled 
him  (and  many  a  better  head  than  his  has  a  pedigree  puzzled  before)  sorely,  and 
he  began  to  suspect  it  was  a  kind  of  conjuring  paper  I 

"  I  hope,  gents,  that  paper's  all  right — eh  ?  "  said  he,  supported  by  the  brandy, 
which  he  had  nearly  finished.  They  turned  towards  him  with  a  smile  of 
momentary  surprise,  and  then — "  We  hope  so — a  vast  deal  depends  on  it," 
said  Mr.  Quirk,  looking  over  his  glasses  at  Titmouse.  Now  what  he  had 
hinted  at,  as  far  as  he  could  venture  to  do  so,  was  a  thought  that  glanced 
across  his  as  yet  unsettled  brain,  that  there  might  have  been  invoked  more 
than  mere  earthly  assistance  ;  but  he  prudently  pressed  the  matter  no  farther — 
that  was  all  Messre.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  look  out :  he  had  been  no 
party  to  anything  of  the  Sort,  nor  would  he  knowingly.  He  also  observed 
the  same  sheets  of  paper  written  all  over,  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  iilled  at 
his  (Titmouse's)  room,  the  night  before  ;  and  several  new  and  old-looking 
papers  and  parchments.  Sometimes  they  addressed  questions  to  him,  but  found 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  his  attention  up  to  anything  that  was  said  to  him 
for  the  wild  visions  that  were  chasing  one  another  through  his  heated  brain  ; 
the  passage  of  which  said  visions  was  not  a  little  accelerated  by  the  large 
tumbler  of  brandy-and-water  which  he  had  just  taken. 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  as  the  three  simultaneously  sat  down,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  standing  poring  over  the  paper  before  Mr.  Quirk, 
"  Tittlebat's  title  accrued  in  18 — ?    That's  the  point — eh.  Gammon  ?  " 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Mr.  Gammon  calmly. 

"  To  be  sure,"  confidently  added  Snap  ;  who  having  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively all  his  life  to  the  sharpest  practice  of  the  criminal  law,  knew  about  as 
much  of  real  property  law  as  a  snipe — but  it  would  not  do  to  appear  ignorant, 
or  taking  no  part  in  the  matter,  in  the  presence  of  the  heir-at-law,  and  the 
future  great  client  of  the  house. 

"Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Quirk,  laying  aside  his  glasses, 
"  you  are  likely  to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  men  of  your  day  1  We  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  it  appears  to  us  that  your  right  is  clear,  and  has  been  clear  these 
ten  or  twelve  years,  to  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  very  fine  estate  in 
Yorkshire  worth  some  £10,000  or  £12,000  year  at  the  least  1 "  "  Yoa  don't  say 
so  I  Oh,  gents  I  I  do  believe  we  are  all  dreaming  ;  is  it  all  true,  indeed  1 "  "  It 
is,  Mr.  Titmouse — and  we  are  very  proud  and  happy  indeed  to  be  the  honoured 
instruments  of  establishing  your  rights,  my  dear  sir,"'  said  Mr.  Gammon.  "  Then 
all  the  money  that's  been  spent  this  ten  or  twelve  years  is  my  money,  is 
it?"  "If  we  are  right  it  is  undoubtedly  as  you  say,"  answered  Mr.  Quirk, 
giving  a  quick  apprehensive  glance  at  Mr.  Gammon.  "  There'll  be  a  jolly 
reckoning  for  some  one,  then,  shortly — eh  ?    My  stars  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  "  you  have  a  most  just  regard 
for  your  own  interests  ;  there  will  be  a  reckoning,  and  a  very  terrible  one  ere 
long,  for  somebody — but  we've  time  enough  before  us  for  all  that  1  Only  let 
us  have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  you  once  fairly  in  possession  of 
your  estates,  and  our  office  shall  know  no  rest  till  you  have  got  all  you  are 
entitled  to — every  farthing  even  !  " 

"  Oh,  never  fear  our  letting  them  rest !  "  said  Mr.  Quirk,  judiciously  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  taste  and  apprehension  of  his  excited  auditor. 
"  Those  that  must  give  up  the  goose  must  give  up  the  giblets  also — ha,  ha, 
ha  !  "  Messrs.  Gammon  and  Snap  echoed  the  laugh,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  of 
the  head  of  the  firm. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  laughed  Mr.  Titmouse,  immensely  excited  by  the  conjoint 
influence  of  the  brandy  and  the  news  of  the  night ;  "  capital  I  capital  1  hurrah  1 
Such  goings  on  there  will  be  1  You're  all  of  the  right  sort,  gents,  I  see  1  'Pen 
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my  life,  law  for  ever !  Let's  all  shake  hands,  gents  I  Come,  if  you  please, 
all  together  ;  all  friends  to  night !  "  And  the  little  fellow  grasped  each  of  the 
three  readily-proffered  right  hands  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  with 
an  energy  that  was  likely  to  make  all  the  high  contracting  parties  to  that 
quadruple  alliance  remember  its  ratification. 

"  And  is  it  aU  a  ready-money  affair,  gents — or  rent,  and  all  tliat  kind  of 
thing?  "  "  Why,  almost  entirely  the  latter,"  answered  Mr.  Quirk,  "  except  the 
accumulations."    "Then,  'pon  my  soul — I'm  a  great  landlord,  am  I?  " 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  are  (that  is,  unless  we  have  made  a 
blunder  such  as  our  house  is  not  often  ia  the  habit  of  making),  and  have  two 
very  fine  houses,  one  in  town  and  the  other  in  the  country."  "Capital! 
delightful  I  I'll  live  in  both  of  them — we'U  have  mail  goings  on  1  And  is  it 
gidte  up  to  the  mark  of  £10,000  a-year?"    "We  really  entertain  no  doubt 

 "    "  And  such  as  I  can  spend  all  of  it,  every  year  ?  "    "  Certainly — no  doubt 

of  it — not  the  least.  The  rents  are  paid  with  most  exemplary  punctuality — at 
least,"  added  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  captivating,  an  irresistible  smile,  and  taking 
him  affectionately  by  the  hand — "  at  least  they  will  be,  as  soon  as  we  have 
them  fairly  in  our  management."  "  Oh,  yoxCre  to  get  it  all  in  for  me,  are 
you  1  "  he  inquired  briskly.  The  three  partners  bowed,  with  the  most  depre- 
catingly  disinterested  air  in  the  world,  intimating  that,  for  Ms  sake  they  were 
ready  to  take  upon  themselves,  even  that  troublesome  responsibility. 

'•  Capital  1  couldn't  be  better  1  couldn't  be  better !  Ha,  ha,  ha — you've  catched 
the  goose,  and  must  bring  me  the  eggs.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  touch  in  your  line,  old 
gents  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  excellent  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  three  partners  at  the  wit 
of  thelv  new  client.  Mr.  Titmouse  joined  them,  and  snapped  his  fingers  in 
the  air. 

"  Lord — I've  just  thought  of  Tag-rag  and  Company's — I  seem  as  if  I  hadn't 
seen  or  heard  of  those  gents  for  Lord  knows  how  long  I  Only  fancy  old  Tag- 
rag  making  me  a  beggar  on  the  10th  of  next  month — ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  sha'n't 
see  that  infernal  hole  any  more,  anyhow  I  " 

["  There  !  "  whispered  Mr.  Gammon,  apprehensively,  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Quirk, 

you  hear  that  ?  A  little  wretch  !  We  have  been  perfectly  insane  in  going  so 
far  already  with  him  1  Is  not  this  what  I  predicted  ?  "  "I  don't  care,"  said 
Mr.  Quirk  stubbornly.  "  Who  first  found  it  out,  Mr.  Gammon  ?  and  who's  to 
be  at  the  expense  and  responsibility  1  Pshaw  I  I  know  what  I'm  about — TU 
make  him  knuckle  down — never  fear  me  !  "] 

"  That,"  snapping  his  fingers,  "  for  Mr.  Tag-rag  I  TJiat  for  Mother  Squallop — 
"Ah,  all,  gents  I  It  won't  do  to  go  back  to  that — eugh  I — eh?  will  it? — you 
know  what  I  mean  !    Fancy  Tittlebat  Titmouse  standing  behind  " 

The  partners  looked  rather  blank. 

"  We  would  venture  to  suggest,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Gammon  seriously, 
"  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  everything  on  your  part  and  our  parts  to 
go  on  as  quietly  as  before,  for  a  little  time  to  come  :  to  be  safe  and  successful, 
my  dear  sir,  we  must  "be  secret."  "Oh,  I  see,  gents  I  I  see;  mum — mum's  the 
word,  for  the  present  1  but  I  must  say,  if  there  is  any  one  whom  I  want  to  hear 

of  it,  sooner  than  another  it's  "     "  Eag-bag  and  Co.,  I  suppose  1  ha,  ha, 

ha  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Gammon,  his  partners  echoing  his  gentle  laugh. 

"  Ha  ha,  ha  1  Cuss  the  cats — that's  it — ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  echoed  Mr.  Titmouse  ; 
who,  getting  up  out  of  his  chair,  could  not  resist  capering  too  and  fro  in  some- 
thing of  the  attitude  of  a  stage-dancer,  whistling  and  humming  by  turns,  and 
indulging  in  various  other  wild  antics. 

"  And  now,  gents — excuse  me,  but,  to  do  a  bit  of  business — when  am  I  to 
legin  scattering  the  shiners,  eh  ?  "  he  inquired,  interrupting  a  low-toned,  but 
somewhat  vehement  conversation,  between  the  two  senior  partners. 
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"Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gammon,  rather  coldly,  " some  delay  is 
Unavoidable.  All  we  have  done,  as  yet,  is  to  discover  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
advised,  and  can  judge,  you  will  turn  out  to  be  the  right  owner  ;  but  very 
extensive  and  expensive  operations  must  be  immediately  commenced,  before 
you  can  be  put  into  possession.  There  are  some  who  won't  be  persuaded  to 
drop  £10,000  a-year  out  of  their  hands,  Mr.  Titmouse,  for  the  mere  asking  1 " 
added  Mr.  Gammon  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  The  devil  there  are  !  Who  are  they  that  want  to  keep  me  any  longer  out 
of  what's  my  own  ? — what's  justly  mine  ?  Eh  ?  I  want  to  know  !  Haven't 
they  kept  me  out  long  enough  ? — hang  'em  !  Put  'em  in  prison  directly — don't 
spare  'em — rascals  ;  " 

"  They'll  probably,  ere  long,  find  their  way  in  that  direction — for,  however," 

replied  Mr.  Quirk,  "  he's  to  make  up,  poor  devil,  the  mesne  profits  " 

Mean  profits? — is  that  all  you  call  them,  gents  !  'Pon  my  life,  it's  rogue's 
money — villain's  profits  ?  So  don't  spare  him — he's  robbed  the  fatherless,  which 
I  am,  and  an  orphan.  Keep  me  out  of  what's  mine,  indeed  I  Curse  me  i£  he 
shall,  though  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon  gravely,  "  we  are  getting  on  too  fast — 
dreadfully  too  fast.    It  will  never  do  :  matters  of  such  immense  importance  as 

these  cannot  be  hurried  on,  or  talked  of,  in  this  way  "    "  I  like  that  sir  1 — I 

do  by  Jove  !  "  "  You  will  really,  if  you  go  on  in  this  wild  way,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
make  us  regret  the  trouble  we  have  taken  in  the  affair,  and  especially  the 
promptness  with  with  we  have  communicated  to  you  the  extent  of  your  possible 
good  fortune." 

"Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,  gents,  but  mean  no  ofEence  :  am  monstrous  obliged 
to  you  for  what  you've  done  for  me — but,  by  Jove,  it's  taken  me  rather  a-back, 
I  own,  to  hear  that  I'm  to  be  kept  so  long  out  of  it  all  !  Why  can't  you  offer 
him,  whoever  he  is  that  has  my  property,  a  slapping  sum  to  go  out  at  once  ? 
Gents,  I'll  own  to  you  I'm  most  uncommon  low— never  so  low  in  my  life — 
devilish  low  ?  Done  up,  and  yet  can't  get  what's  justly  mine!  What  am  I  to 
do  in  the  meanwhile  ?  consider  that,  gents  !  " 

"You  are  rather  excited  just  now,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  seriously  ; 
"  suppose  we  now  break  up,  and  resume  our  conversation  to-morrow,  when  we 
are  all  in  better  and  calmer  trim? " 

"No,  sir,  thanking  you  all  the  same;  but  I  think  we'd  better  go  on  with 
it  now,"  replied  Titmouse  impetuously.  "  Do  you  think  I  can  stoop  to  go 
back  to  that  nasty,  beastly  shop  and  stand'behind  the  counter  ?  "  "  Our  decided 
opinion,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  emphatically — his  other  partners  getting 
very  grave  in  their  looks — "  that  is,  if  our  opinion  is  worth  offering  " 

"That,  by  Jove  !  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a  pettish  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  Well,  such  as  it  is,  we  offer  it  you  ;  and  it  is,  that  for  many  reasons  you 

continue,  for  a  little  while  longer,  in  your  present  situation  "    "  What  1 

own  Tag-rag  for  my  master — and  I  worth  £10,000  a-year?  " 

"My  dear  sir,  you've  not  got  it  yet,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  with  a  very  bitter 
sarcastic  smile. 

"  Do  you  think  you'd  have  told  me  what  you  have,  if  you  weren't  sure  that 
I  should,  though  ?  No,  no  !  you've  gone  too  far,  by  Jove  ! — I  shall  burst,  I 
shall  1  Me  to  go  on  as  before ! — they  use  me  worse  and  worse  every  day. 
Gents,  you'll  excuse  me — I  hope  you  will ;  but  business  is  business,  gents — 
it  is  ;  and  if  you  won't  do  mine,  I  must  look  out  for  them  that  will — 'pon  my 
soul,  I  must,  and — "  If  Mr.  Titmouse  could  have  seen,  or  having  seen,  appreci- 
ated the  looks  which  the  three  partners  interchanged,  on  hearing  this  absurd, 
tmgrateful,  and  insolent  speech  of  his — the  expression  that  flitted  across  their 
shrewd  faces ;  that  was,  of  intense  contempt  for  him,  hardly  over-mastered  and 
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concealed  by  a  vivid  perception  of  their  own  interest,  wMcli  was,  of  course, 
to  manage,  to  soothe,  to  conciliate  him ! 

How  the  reptile  propensities  of  his  mean  nature  had  thriven  beneath  the 
sudden  sunshine  of  unexpected  prosperity ! — See  already  his  selfishness, 
truculence,  rapacity,  in  full  play  ! 

"  So,  gents,"  said  he  after  a  long  and  keen  expostulation  with  them  on  the 
same  subject.  "I'm  really  to  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Kag-tag  and  Go's,  and 
go  on  with  the  cursed  life  I  led  there  to  day,  all  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
—ha,  ha,  ha  !— I  like  that !  " 

"  la  your  present  humour,  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  discuss  the 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Quirk.  "  Again  I  tell  you  that  the  course  we  have  recom- 
mended is,  in  our  opinion,  the  proper  one ;  excuse  me  if  I  add,  that  you  are 
entirely  in  our  hands — and  if  I  ask  you — what  can  you  do  but  adopt  our 
advice  1 " 

"  Why  hang  me  if  I  won't  employ  somebody  else — that's  flat !  S'elp  me 
heaven,  I  will  I  So,  good-night,  gents ;  you'll  find  that  Tittlebat  Titmouse  isn't 
to  be  trifled  vrith  I  "  So  saying,  Mr.  Titmouse  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head, 
bounced  out  of  the  room,  and,  no  attempt  being  made  to  stop  him,  he  was  in 
the  street  in  a  twinMing. 

Mr.  Gammon  gazed  at  Mr.  Quirk  with  a  look  whose  significance  the  old 
gentleman  thoroughly  understood — 'twas  compounded  of  triumph,  reproach, 
and  apprehension. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  Httle  beast  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  -with,  an  air 
of  disgust,  turning  to  Mr.  Snap.  "  Beggar  on  horseback ! "  exclaimed  Snap,  with 
a  bitter  sneer.  "  It  won't  do,  however,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  with  a  most  chagrined 
and  apprehensive  air,  "  for  him  to  go  at  large  in  his  present  frame  of  mind — • 

he  may  ruin  the  thing  altogether  "    "  As  good  as  £500  a-year  out  of  the 

way  of  the  ofiice,"  said  Snap.  "It  cannot  be  helped  noiv,"  said  Mr.  Gammon, 
with  a  sigh  of  vexation,  turning  to  Mr.  Quirk,  and  seizing  his  hat— "he  must 
be  managed — so  I'll  go  after  him  instantly,  and  bring  him  back  at  all  hazards; 
and  we  must  really  try  and  do  something  for  him  in  the  meanwhile,  to  keep 
him  quiet  till  the  thing's  brought  a  little  into  train."  So  out  went  after  Tit- 
mouse, Mr.  Gammon,  from  whose  lips  dropped  persuasion  sweeter  than  honey  ; 
and  I  should  not  be  sui-prised  if  he  were  to  be  able  to  bring  back  that  little 
stubborn  piece  of  conceited  stupi.Uty. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Titmouse  heard  the  street  door  shut  after  him,  with  a  kind  of 
bang,  he  snapped  his  fingers  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  letting  off  a  little  of  the 
inflammable  air  that  was  in  him,  and  muttered,  "  Pretty  chaps  those,  upon  my 
soul  1  I'll  expose  them  all !  I'll  apply  to  the  lord  mayor — they're  a  pack 
of  swindlers,  they  are  !  This  is  the  way  they  treat  me,  who've  got  a  title  of 
£10,000  a-year!  To  be  sure" — IIc  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  another 
moment,  and  dismay  came  quickly  over  him  ;  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  his 
partially  obfuscated  intellect — wh;it  hold  had  he  got  on  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  ? — what  could  he  do  1 — what  had  he  done  ? 

Ah — the  golden  vision  of  the  last  few  hours  was  fading  away  momentarily, 
like  a  dream  !  Each  second  of  his  deep  and  rapid  reflection,  rendered  more 
impetuous  his  desire  and  determination  to  return  and  make  his  peace  with 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  By  submission  for  the  present,  he  could 
get  the  whip-hand  of  them  hereafter  !  He  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round 
towards  to  the  ofiice,  when  Mr.  Gammon  softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  repentant  client. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  I  my  dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  1  How  could 
we  so  misunderstand  each  other  t  " 

Titmouse's  small  cunning  was  on  the  qm  vive,  and  he  saw  and  followed  up 
his  advantage.    "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  in  a  resolute  tone,  "to  speak  to  some 
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one  else,  in  the  morning."  "Ah,  to  be  sure — I  supposed  as  much — 'tis  a 
matter  which  of  course,  however,  signifies  nothing  to  any  one  but  yourself. 
You  will  take  any  steps,  my  dear  sir,  that  occur  to  you,  and  act  as  you  may 
be  advised."  "  Monstrous  kind  of  you,  'pon  my  life  1  to  come  and  give  me 
such  good  advice  1 "  exclaimed  Titmouse  with  a  sneer.  "  Oh,  don't  mention  it !  " 
said  Gammon'  coolly  ;  "  1  came  out  of  pure  good  nature,  to  assure  you  that  our 
ofiSce,  notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  entertains  not  the  shghtest  personal  ill 
feeling  towards  you,  in  thus  throwing  ofi  our  hands  a  fearfully  expensive,  and 

most  harassing  enterprise — which  we  had  too  rashly  undertaken  "   "  Hem ! ' ' 

exclaimed  Titmouse,  once  or  twice.  '■  So  good-night,  Mr.  Titmouse — good- 
night 1  God  bless  you  !  we  part  friends  !  "  Mr.  Gammon,  in  the  act  of  return- 
ing to  the  door,  extended  his  hand  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  he  instantly 
perceived  was  melting  rapidly. 

"Why,  sir,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  a  mixture  of  embarrassment  and  alarm, 
"  if  I  thought  you  all  meant  the  correct  thing — hem  !  I  say,  the  correct  thing 
by  me — I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  a  little  disappointment  for  the  time  ;  but  you 
must  ovm,  Mr.  Gammon,  it  is  very  hard  being  kept  out  of  one's  own  so  long — 
honour,  now  1  isn't  it  1 " 

"  True,  very  true,  Mr.  Titmouse.    Very  hard  it  is,  indeed,  to  bear,  and  we 

all  felt  deeply  for  you,  and  would  have  set  everything  in  train  "    "  Would, 

have  "    "  Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  we  wmM  have  done  it,  and  brought 

you  through  every  difiSculty — over  every  obstacle,  prodigious  though  they 
are,  and  almost  innumerable."  "Why — you — don't — hardly — quite — mean 
to  say  you've  given  it  all  up  ?— What,  already  I  'Pon  my  life  1  Oh  Lord  !  " 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  in  evident  trepidation. 

Mr.  Gammon  had  triumphed  over  Mr.  Titmouse !  whom,  nothing  loath, 
he  brought  back,  in  two  minutes'  time,  into  the  room  which  Titmouse  had 
just  before  so  rudely  quitted.  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap  had  now  their  parts  to 
perform  in  the  little  scene  which  they  had  determined  on  enacting.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  locking  up  desks  and  drawers,  evidently  on  the  move  ; 
and  received  Mr.  Titmouse  with  an  air  of  cold  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  again  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  taking  his  gloves  out  of  his 
hat,    "  Back  again  I — an  unexpected  honour."    "  Leave  anything  behind  1 " 

inquired  Mr.  Snap — "  don't  see  anjrthing  "     "  Oh  no,  sir  I   No,  sir  I  " 

exclaimed  Titmouse,  with  eager  anxiety.  "  This  gent,  Mr.  Gammon,  and  I, 
have  made  it  all  up,  gents  !  I'm  not  vexed  any  more — not  the  least,  'pon  my 
soul  I'm  not."  "  Vexed,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Quirk,  with  an  air  sternly 
ironical.  "  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  your  forbearance  ! " 
"  Oh,  come,  gents  !  "  said  Titmouse,  more  and  more  disturbed,  "  I  was  too 
warm,  I  dare  say,  and — and — I  ask  your  pardon,  all  of  you,  gents  !  I  won't 
say  another  word,  if  you'll  but  buckle  to  business  again — quite  exactly  in 
your  own  way — because  you  see  " 

"It's  growing  very  late,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  coldly,  and  looking  at  his  watch  ; 
"  however,  after  what  you  have  said,  probably  at  some  future  time,  when 

we've  leisure  to  look  into  the  thing  "    Poor  Titmouse  was  ready  to  drop 

on  his  knees,  in  mingled  agony  and  fright. 

"  May  I  l5e  allowed  to  say,"  interposed  the  bland  voice  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Quirk,  "  that  Mr.  Titmouse  a  few  minutes  ago  assured 
me,  outside  there,  that  if  you,  as  the  head  of  the  firm,  could  only  be  persuaded 

to  let  our  house  take-up  his  case  again  "    "  I  did — I  did  indeed,  gents  ! 

so  help  me  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Titmouse,  eagerly  backing  with  an  oath 

the  ready  lie  of  Mr.  Gammon. 

Mr.  Quirk  drew  his  hand  across  his  chin  musingly,  and  stood  silently  for  a 
few  moments,  evidently  irresolute.  "  Well,"  said  he  at  length,  but  in  a  very 
cool  way,  "  since  that  is  so,  probably  we  may  be  induced  to  resume  our  heavy 
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labours  in  your  behalf  ;  and  if  you  will  favour  us  with  a  call  to-morrow  night, 
at  the  same  hour,  we  may  have,  by  that  time,  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
course  we  shall  think  fit  to  adopt."  "  Lord,  sir,  I'll  be  here  as  the  clock  strikes, 
and  as  meek  as  a  mouse ;  and  pray,  have  it  all  your  own  way  for  the  future, 
gents— do  1  "  "  Good-night,  sir — good-night  1 "  exclaimed  the  partners,  motion- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"  Good-night,  gents  I  "  said  Titmouse,  bowing  very  low,  and  feeling  himself 
at  the  same  time  being  bowed  out  ! 

Closet  Court  had  never  looked  so  odious  to  him  as  it  did  on  his  return 
from  this  memorable  interview.  Dreadfully  distressed  and  harassed,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  bed  for  a  moment,  directly  he  had  shut  his  door,  intending 
presently  to  rise  and  undress ;  but  Sleep,  having  got  him  prostrate,  secured  her 
victory.  She  waved  her  black  wand  over  him,  and — he  woke  not  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  second  long-drawn  sigh  was  preparing  to  follow  its 
predecessor,  when  he  heard  the  clock  strike  eight,  and  sprung  off  the  bed  in  a 
fright ;  for  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  shop  an  hour  before.  Dashing  a 
little  water  into  his  face,  and  scarce  staying  to  wipe  it  oS,  he  ran  down-stairs, 
through  the  icourt,  and  along  the  street,  never  stopping  tiR  he  had  found  his 
way  into— almost  the  very  arms  of  the  dreaded  Mr.  Tag-rag  ;  who,  rarely 
making  his  appearance  till  about  half-past  nine,  had,  as  the  deuce  would 
have  it,  happened  to  come  down  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than  usual,  on  the 
only  morning  out  of  several  hundreds  on  which  Titmouse  had  been  more  than 
ten  minutes  beyond  his  time. 

"  Yours  ve-ry  respectfully,  Mr.  Titmouse— Thomas  Tag-rag  !  "  exclaimed  that 
personage  with  mock  solemnity,  bowing  formally  to  his  astounded  and  breath- 
less shopman.  "  I — I — beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  I  wasn't  very  well,  and 
overslept  myself,"  stammered  Titmouse.  "Nev-ermind,  Mr.  Titmouse!  nev-er 
mind  1 — it  don't  much  signify,  as  it  happens,"  interrupted  Mr.  Tag-rag  bitterly  ; 
"  you've  just  got  an  hour  and  a  half  to  take  this  piece  of  silk,  with  my  compli- 
ments, to  Messrs.  Shuttle  and  Weaver,  in  Dirt  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  ask 
them  if  they  aren't  ashamed  to  send  it  to  a  West-end  house  like  mine  ;  and 
bring  back  a  better  piece  instead  of  it  !  D'ye  liear,  sir?"  "Yes,  sir — but — 
am  I  to  go  before  my  breakfast,  sir  1  "  "  Did  I  say  a  word  about  breakfast, 
sir?  You  heard  my  orders,  sir;  you  can  attend  to  them  or  not,  Mr.  Titmouse,  as 
you  please !  " 

Off  trotted  Titmouse  instanter,  without  his  breakfast ;  and  so  Tag-rag  gained 
one  object  he  had  had  in  view.  Titmouse  found  this  rather  trying :  a  five-mile 
walk  before  him,  with  no  inconsiderable  load  under  his  arm,  having  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  the  preceding  evening,  when  he  had  partaken  of  a  delicate 
repast  of  thick  slices  of  bread,  smeared  slightly  over  with  salt  butter,  and 
moistened  with  a  most  astringent  decoction  of  tea-leaves  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar,  and  discoloured  with  sky-blue  milk.  As  he  went  disconsolately  along, 
so  many  doubts  and  fears  buzzed  impetuously  about  him,  that  they  completely 
darkened  his  little  soul,  and  bewildered  his  small  understanding.  Ten 
Thousand  a-  Year  I  it  was  never  meant  for  the  like  of  him.  He  soon  worked 
himself  into  a  conviction  that  the  whole  thing  was  infinitely  too  good  to  be 
true ;  the  affair  was  desperate  ;  it  had  been  all  moonshine  ;  for  some  cunning 
purpose  or  another,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  had  been — ha,  here  he 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  their  residence,  the  scene  of  last  night's  tragic  trans- 
actions !  What  could  they  be  at  ?  They  had  been  all  very  polite  and  friendly 
— and  of  their  own  seeking  :  had  he  affronted  them  ?  How  coldly  and  proudly 
they  had  parted  with  him  overnight  1  It  was  evident  that  they  could  stand 
no  nonsense — they  were  great  lawyers ;  so  he  must  eat  humble  pie  cheerfully 
till  he  had  got  all  that  they  had  to  give  him.  How  he  dreaded  the  coming 
night  1  Perhaps  they  intended  civilly  to  tell  him  that  they  would  have  nothing 
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more  to  do  with  him ;  they  would  get  the  estate  for  themselves,  or  some  one 
else  that  would  be  more  manageable  !  They  had  taken  care  to  tell  him  nothing 
at  all  about  the  nature  of  his  pretensions  to  this  grand  fortune.  Oh,  how 
crafty  they  were — they  had  it  all  their  own  way ! — But  what,  after  all,  had  he 
really  done  1  The  estates  were  his,  if  they  were  really  in  earnest — his,  and 
no  one's  else  ;  and  why  should  he  be  kept  out  of  them  at  their  will  and 
pleasure  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  say  he  would  give  them  all  he  was  entitled  to 
for  £20,000  down,  in  cash?  Oh  no ;  on  second  thoughts,  that  would  be  only 
two  years'  income  !  Why  was  his  mouth  to  be  stopped — why  might  he  not  tell 
his  shop-mates  ?  What  would  he  not  give  for  ,the  lusury  of  telling  it  to  the 
odious  Tag-rag  ?  If  he  were  to  do  so,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  he  was  sure,  would  ask  him 
to  dinner  the  very  next  Sunday,  at  his  country  house  at  Clapham  I — Thoughts 
such  as  these  so  occupied  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  for  a  long  time  observe 
that  he  was  walking  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  Mile-end  Eoad,  having  left 
Whitechapel  church  nearly  half  a  mile  behind  him  !  The  possible  master  of 
£10,000  a-year  felt  fit  to  drop  with  fatigue,  and  sudden  apprehension  of  the 
storm  he  should  have  to  encounter  when  he  first  saw  Mr.  Tag-rag  after  so  long 
an  absence.  He  was  detained  for  a  cruel  length  of  time  at  Messrs.  Shuttle 
and  Weaver's,  who  not  having  the  required  quantity  of  silk  at  that  moment 
on  the  premises,  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  after  having  sent  for  it 
to  one  or  two  neighbouring  manufactories ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  before  Titmouse,  completely  exhausted  and  dispirited, 
and  reeking  with  perspiration,  had  reached  Tag-rag  and  Company's.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  shop  had  finished  their  dinners. 

"Go  up-stairs  and  get  your  dinner,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Tag-rag  imperiously, 
after  having  received  Messrs.  Shuttle  and  Weaver's  message. 

Titmouse  having  laid  down  his  heavy  bundle  on  the  counter,  went  up-stairs 
hungry  enough,  and  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the  long  close-smelling 
room  in  which  his  companions  had  been  recently  dining.  His  dinner  was  pre- 
sently brought  to  him  by  a  slatternly  slipshod  servant-girl.  It  was  in  an 
uncovered  basin,  which  appeared  to  contain  nothing  but  the  leavings  of  his 
companions — a  savoury  intermixture  of  cold  potatoes,  broken  meat,  (chiefly  bits 
of  fat  and  gristle,)  a  little  hot  water  having  been  thrown  over  it  to  make  it 
appear  warm  and  fresh — (faugh  !)  His  plate  (with  a  small  pinch  of  salt  upon 
it)  had  not  been  cleaned  after  its  recent  use,  but  evidently  only  hastily  smeared 
over  with  a  greasy  towel,  as  also  seemed  his  knife  and  fork,  which,  in  their 
disgusting  state,  he  was  fain  to  put  up  with,  the  table-cloth  on  which  he  might 
have  wiped  them  having  been  removed.  A  hunch  of  bread  that  seemed  to 
have  been  tossing  about  in  the  pan  for  days,  and  half-a-pint  of  fiat-looking  and 
sour-smelling  table-beer,  completed  the  fare  set  before  him  ;  opposite  which  he 
sat  for  some  minutes,  too  much  occupied  with  his  reflections  to  commence  his 
repast.  He  was  in  the  act  of  scooping  out  of  the  basin  some  of  its  inviting 
contents,  when — "Titmouse  !  "  exclaimed  the  voice  of  one  of  his  shopmates, 
peering  in  at  him  through  the  half-opened  door,  "  Mr.  Tag-rag  wants  you  !  He 
says  you've  had  plenty  of  time  to  finish  your  dinner  1  "  "  Oh,  tell  him,  then  'I'm 
only  just  beginning  my  dinner — eugh !  such  as  it  is,"  replied  Titmouse,  masticating 
the  first  mouthful  with  an  appearance  of  mi  particular  relish,  it  may  be  supposed. 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  Mr.  Tag-rag  himself  entered,  the  room,  stuttering  — 
"How  much  longer,  sir,  is  it  your  pleasure  to  spend  over  your  dinner,  eh?" 
"  Not  another  moment,  sir,"  answered  Titmouse,  looking  with  ill-concealed  dis- 
gust at  the  savoury  victuals  before  him ;  "  if  you'll  only  allow  me  a  few  minutes 

to  go  home  and  buy  a  penny  roll  instead  of  all  this  "  "  Ve — ry  good,  sir  ! 

Ve — ry  parti — cu — larly  good,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  replied  Tag-rag,  with  ill-subdued 
fury  ;  "  anything  else  that  I  can  mt&c  a  leetle  memorandum  of  against  the  day 
of  your  leaving  us  ?  " 
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This  hiat  of  two-fold  terror,  i.e.,  of  withholding  the  wretched  balance  of 
salary  that  might  be  due  to  him,  on  the  ground  of  misconduct,  and  of  also 
giving  him  a  damning  character,  dispelled  the  small  remains  of  Titmouse's 
appetite,  and  he  rose  to  return  to  the  shop,  involuntarily  clutching  his  fist  as 
he  brushed  close  past  the  tyrant  Tag-rag  on  the  stairs,  whom  he  would  have 
been  delighted  to  pitch  down  head-foremost ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  none  of 
his  fellow-slaves  below,  in  spite  of  their  present  sycophancy  towards  Tag-rag, 
would  have  shown  any  particular  alacrity  in  picking  up  their  common  oppressor. 
Poor  Tittlebat  resumed  his  old  situation  behind  the  counter  :  but  how  difEerent 
his  present  from  his  former  air  and  manner  !  With  his  pen  occasionally  peeping 
pertly  out  of  his  bushy  hair  over  his  right  ear,  and  his  yard  measure  in  his 
hand,  no  one,  till  Monday  morning,  had  been  more  cheerful,  smirking,  and 
nimble  than  Tittlebat  Titmouse  :  alas,  how  crest-fallen  now  !  None  of  his  com- 
panions could  make  him  out,  or  guess  what  was  in  the  wind;  so  they  very 
justly  concluded  that  he  had  been  doing  something  dreadfully  disgraceful,  the 
extent  of  which  was  known  to  Tag-rag  and  himself  alone.  Their  jeers  and 
banter  were  giving  place  to  cold  distrustful  looks,  that  were  much  more  trying 
to  bear.  How  he  longed  to  be  able  to  burst  upon  their  astounded  minds  with 
the  pent-up  intelligence  that  was  silently  racking  and  splitting  his  little  bosom  ! 
But  if  he  did — the  terrible  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — Oh  !  the  very 
thought  of  them  glued  Ms  lips  together.  There  was  one,  however,  of  whom  he 
might  surely  make  a  confidant — the  excellent  Huckaback,  with  whom  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  since  Sunday  night.  That  gentleman 
was  as  close  a  prisoner  at  the  establishment  of  Diaper  and  Sarsenet,  in  Totten- 
ham-court Eoad,  as  Titmouse  at  Messrs.  Tag-rag's,  of  which  said  establishment 
he  was  as  great  an  ornament  as  was  Titmouse  of  that  of  Messrs.  Tag-rag.  They 
were  about  the  same  height,  and  equals  in  puppyism  of  manners,  dress,  and 
appearance ;  but  Titmouse  was  much  the  better-looking.  With  equal  conceit 
apparent  in  their  faces,  that  of  Huckaback,  square,  and  flat,  and  sallow,  had 
an  expression  of  inelfable  impudence,  that  made  a  lady  shudder,  and  a  gentle- 
man feel  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  right  toe.  About  his  small  black  eyes  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  low  cunning; — but  he  is  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  be 
painted  any  further.  When  Titmouse  left  the  shop  that  night,  a  little  after 
nine,  he  humed  to  his  lodgings,  to  make  himself  as  imposing  in  his  appearance 
before  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  his  time  and  means  would  admit 
of.  Behold,  on  a  table  lay  a  letter  from  Huckaback.  It  was  written  in  a 
flourishing  mercantile  hand  ;  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it : — 

"  Deae  Tit,  —  I  hope  you  are  well,  which  is  what  I  can  only  middling  say 
in  respect  of  me.  Such  a  row  with  my  governors  as  I  have  had  to-day !  I 
thought  that,  as  I  had  been  in  the  House  near  upon  Eighteen  Months  at  £25 
per  annum,  I  might  naturally  ask  for  £30  a-year,  (which  is  what  my  Prede- 
cessor had,)  when,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Sharpeye,  (who  is  going  to  be 
taken  in  as  a  Partner,)  to  whom  I  named  the  thing,  ris  up  in  rage  against  me, 
and  I  were  had  up  into  the  counting-house,  where  both  the  governors  was, 
and  they  gave  it  me  in  such  a  way  that  you  never  saw  nor  heard  of  ;  but  it 
wasn't  all  on  their  own  side,  as  you  know  me  too  well  to  think  of.  You  would 
have  thought  I  had  been  a-going  to  rob  the  house.  They  said  I  was  most 
oudacious,  and  all  that,  and  ungrateful,  and  what  would  I  have  next?  Mr, 
Diaper  said  times  was  come  to  such  a  pitch ! !  since  when  he  was  first  in  the 
business,  for  salaries,  says  he,  is  risen  to  double,  and  not  half  the  work  done  that 
was,  and  no  gratitude — (cursed  old  curmudgeon  !)  He  said  if  I  left  them 
just  now,  I  might  whistle  for  a  character,  except  one  that  I  should  not  like  ; 
but  if  he  don't  mind  I'll  give  him  a  touch  of  law  about  that — which  brings  me 
to  what  happened  to-day  with  our  lawyers,  Titty,  the  people  at  Saffron  Hill, 
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whom  I  thought  I  would  call  in  on  to-day  being  near  the  neighbourhood  with 
some  light  goods,  to  see  how  affairs  was  getting  on,  and  stir  them  up  a  bit  " 

This  almost  took  Titmouse's  breath  away  

— "  feeling  most  interested  on  your  account,  as  you  know,  dear  Tit,  I  do.  I 
said  I  wanted .  to  speak  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  business  of  wital  impor- 
tance ;  whereat  I  was  quickly  shown  into  a  room  where  two  gents  was  sitting. 
Having  put  down  my  parcel  for  a  minute  on  the  table,  I  said  I  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  yours,  and  had  called  in  to  see  how  things  went  on  about 
the  advertisement ;  wherat  you  never  saw  in  your  life  how  struck  they  looked, 
and  stared  at  one  another  in  speechless  silence,  till  they  said  to  me,  what 
concerned  me  about  the  business  ?  or  something  of  that  nature,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  ris  a  rage  in  me  directly,  all  for  your  sake  (for  I  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  things  ;)  and  says  I,  I  said,  we  would  let  them  know  we  were  not 
to  be  gammoned ;  whereat  up  rose  the  youngest  of  the  two,  and  ringing  the 
bell,  he  says  to  a  tight-laced  young  gentleman  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
'  Show  him  to  the  door,'  which  I  was  at  once  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  let  out  a  little 
of  my  mind  to  them.  They're  no  better  than  they  should  be,  you  see  if  they 
are  ;  but  when  we  touch  .the  property,  we'll  show  them  who  is  their  masters, 
which  consoles  me.  Good-bye,  keep  your  sperrits  up,  and  I  will  call  and  tell 
you  more  about  it  on  Sunday.  So  farewell  (I  write  this  at  Mr.  Sharpeye's  desk, 
who  is  coming  down  from  dinner  directly.) — Your  true  friend, 

E.  Huckaback. 

"  P.S. — Met  a  young  Jew  last  night  with  a  lot  of  prime  cigars,  and  (knowing 
he  must  have  stole  them,  they  looked  so  good  at  the  price),  I  bought  one 
shilling's  worth  for  me,  and  two  shillings' worth  for  you,  your  salary  being 
higher,  and  to  say  nothing  of  your  chances." 

All  that  part  of  the  foregoing  letter  which  related  to  its  amiable" writer's 
interview  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Titmouse  read  in  a  kind  of 
spasm — he  could  not  draw  a  breath,  and  felt  a  choking  sensation  coming  over 
him.  After  a  while,  "  I  may  spare  myself,"  thought  he,  "  the  trouble  of  rigging 
out — Huckaback  has  done  my  business  for  me  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap — mine  will  only  be  a  walk  in  vain  !  "  And  this  cursed  call  of  Hucka- 
back's, too,  to  have  happened  after  what  had  occurred  last  night  between  Tit- 
mouse and  them !  !  and  so  urgently  as  he  had  been  enjoined  to  keep  the  matter 
to  himself  !  Of  course,  Huckaback  would  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  him  ; 
seeing  he  appeared  to  have  assumed  the  hectoring  tone  which  Titmouse  had 
tried  so  vainly  overnight,  and  now  so  bitterly  repented  of  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  grossly  insulted  the  arbiters  of  Titmouse's  destiny  (for  he  knew  Hucka- 
back's impudence), — he  had  even  said  that  he  (Titmouse)  would  not  be 
GAMMOUBD  by  them  !  But  time  was  pressing — the  experiment  must  be  made  ; 
and  with  a  beating  heart  he  scrambled  into  a  change  of  ^clothes — bottling  up 
his  wrath  against  the  unconscious  Huckaback  till  he  should  see  that  worthy. 
In  a  miserable  state  of  mind  he  set  off  soon  after  for  Safiron  Hill  at  a  quick 
space,  which  soon  became  a  trot,  and  often  sharpened  into  a  downright  run. 
He  saw,  heard,  and  thought  of  nothing,  as  he  hurried  along  Oxford  Street  and 
Holborn,  but  Quirk,  Gammon,  Snap,  and  Huckaback,  and  the  reception  which 
the  latter  might  have  secured  for  him — if,  indeed,  he  was  to  be  received  at  all. 
The  magical  words.  Ten  Thousand  a-  Year,  had  not  disappeared  from  the  iield 
of  his  troubled  vision  ;  but  how  faintly  and  dimly  they  shone  ! — like  the 
Pleiades  coldly  glistening  through  intervening  mists  far  off — oh  !  at  what  a 
stupendous,  immeasurable,  and  hopeless  distance  1  Imagine  those  stars  gazed 
at  by  the  anguished  and  despairing  eyes  of  the  bereaved  lover,  madly  believing 
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one  of  them  to  contain  her  who  has  just  departed  from  his  arms,  and  from  this 
■world,  and  you.  may  form  a  notion  of  the  agonizing  Jeelings — the  absorbed  con- 
templation of  one  dear,  dazzling,  but  distant  object,  experienced  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  No,  no  ;  I  don't  mean  seriously  to  pretend  that 
so  grand  a  thought  as  this  could  be  entertained  by  his  little  optics  intellectual ; 
you  might  as  well  suppose  the  tiny  eye  of  a  black  beetle  to  be  scanning  the 
vague, fanciful,  and  mysterious  figure  and  proportions  of  Orion,  or  a  chimpanzee 
to  be  pursuing  and  pondering  over  the  immortal  Principia.  I  repeat,  that'  I 
have  no  desire  of  the  sort,  and  am  determined  not  again  foolishly  to  attempt 
fine  writing,  which  I  now  perceive  to  be  entirely  out  of  my  line.  In  language 
more  befitting  me  and  my  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  there  is  no 
getting  the  contents  of  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot ;  that  Titmouse's  mind  was  a 
half -pint — and  it  was  brimful.  All  the  while  that  I  have  been  going  on  thus, 
however,  Titmouse  was  huiTying  down  Holborn  at  a  rattling  rate.  When  at 
length  he  had  reached  Saffron  Hill,  he  was  in  a  bath  of  perspiration.  His  face 
was  quite  red  ;  he  breathed  hard  ;  his  heart  beat  violently  ;  he  had  got  a  stitch 
in  his  side  ;  and  he  could  not  get  his  gloves  on  his  hot  and  swollen  hands.  He 
str.od  for  a  moment  with  his  hat  off,  wiping  his  reeking  forehead,  and  endeavour- 
iniT  to  recover  himself  a  little,  before  entering  the  dreaded  presence  to  which 
be  had  been  hastening.  He  even  fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  his  eyes  gave  out 
sparks  of  light  1  AYhile  thus  pausing,  St.  Andrew's  Church  struck  ten,  half 
electrifying  Titmouse,  who  bolted  up  the  hill,  and  was  soon  standing  opposite 
the  door.  How  the  sight  of  it  smote  him,  as  it  reminded  him  of  the  way  in 
which,  on  the  preceding  night,  he  had  bounced  out  of  it  1  But  that  could  not 
now  be  helped  ;  so  ring  went  the  bell  ;  as  softly,  however,  as  he  could  ;  for  he 
recollected  that  it  was  a  very  loud  bell,  .and  he  did  not  wish  to  ofEend.  He 
stood  for  some  time,  and  nobody  answered.  He  waited  for  nearly  two  minutes, 
and  trembled,  assailed  by  a  thousand  vague  fears.  He  might  not,  however, 
have  rung  loudly  enough — .so — again,  a  little  louder,  did  he  venture  to  ring. 
Again  he  waited.  There  seemed  something  threatening  in  the  great  brass  plate 
on  the  door,  out  of  which  "  Quibk,  Gammox,  and  iSxAP  "  appeared  to  look 
at  him  ominously.  A\'hile  he  thought  of  it,  by  the  way,  there  was  something 
very  serious  and  stern  in  all  their  faces— he  wondered  that  he  had  not 
noticed  it  before.  What  a  drunken  beast  he  had  been  to  go  on  in  their  presence 
as  he  had  !  thought  he  ;  then  Huckaback's  image  flitted  across  his  disturbed 
fancy.  "  Ah  !  "  thought  he,  "  that's  the  thing  1— that's  it,  depend  upon  it : 
this  door  -kiW  never  be  opened  to  me  again — he's  done  for  me  !  "  He  breathed 
faster,  clenched  his  fist,  and  involuntarily  raised  it  in  a  menacing  way.  when  he 
heard  himself  addressed—"  Oh  I  dear  me,  sir,  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  wait- 
ing," said  the  old  woman  whom  he  had  before  seen,  fumbling  in  her  pocket  for 
the  door-key.  She  had  been  evidently  out  shopping,  having  a  plate  in  her  left 
hand,  over  which  her  apron  was  partially  thrown.  "  Hope  you've  not  been 
ringing  long,  sir  1  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  no,  ma'am,"  replied  Titmouse  with  anxious  civility,  and  a  truly 
miserable  smile — "Afraid  I  may  have  kept  tJiem  waiting,"  he  added  almost 
dreading  to  hear  the  answer.  ' 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all— they've  all  been  gone  since  a  little  after  nine  ■  hut 
there's  a  letter  I  was  to  give  you  !  "    She  opened  the  door ;  Titmouse  npni-lv 
dropping  with  fright.    "  I'll  get  it  for  you,  sir— let  me  see,  where  did  T  n, 
—Oh,  in  the  clerk's  room,  I  think."    Titmouse  followed  her  in.    "  Dear  _ 
where  can  it  be?"  she  continued,  peering  about,  and  then  snuffing  thp?° 
wick  of  the  candle  which  she  had  left  burning  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  h 
during  her  absence.    "I  liojie  none  of  the  clerks  has  put  it  away  in  misf  t^^i 
Well,  it  isn't  here,  anyhow."    "  Perhaps,  ma'am,  it's  in  their  own  room  ''^ 
gested  Titmouse,  in  a  faint  tone.     "Oh,  p'r'aps  it  is  !  "  she  replied  "w^fj 
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go  and  see  "■ — and  she  led  the  way,  followed  closely  by  Titmouse,  who  caught 
his  breath  as  he  passed  the  green-baize  door. 

"  Oh,  here  it  is  1 — well,  I  never  ! — who  could  hava  put  it  here,  now?  I'm  sure 
I  didn't.  Let  me  see — it  was,  no  doubt ' ' — said  the  old  woman,  holding  the  letter 
in  one  hand  and  putting  the  other  to  her  head. 

"Never  mind,  ma'am,"  said  Titmouse,  stretching  his  hand  towards  her — "now 
we've  got  it,  it  don't  much  signify."  She  gave  it  to  him.  "  Seem  particularly 
anxious  for  me  to  get  it — did  they  1  "  he  inquired,  with  a  strong  effort  to  appear 
unconcerned- — the  dreaded  letter  quite  quivering,  the  while,  in  his  fingers. 

"  No  sir — Mr.  Quirk  only  said  I  was  to  give  it  to  you  when  you  called. 
B'lieve  they  sent  it  to  you,  but  the  clerk  said  he  couldn't  find  your  place  out ; 
by  the  way,  (excuse  me,  sir,)  but  yours  is  a  funny  name  !  How  I  heard 
'em  laughing  at  it,  to  be  sure  I  What  makes  people  give  such  queer  names  ? 
Would  you  like  to  read  it  here,  sir  ? — you're  welcome." 

"  No,  thank  you,  madam — it's  of  not  the  least  consequence,"  he  replied,  with 
a  desperate  air ;  and  tossing  it  with  attempted  carelessness  into  his  hat,  which 
he  put  on  his  head,  he  very  civilly  wished  her  good-night,  and  departed — very 
nearly  inclined  to  sickness,  or  faintness,  or  something  of  the  sort,  which  the 
fresh  air  might  perhaps  dispel.  He  quickly  espied  a  lamp  at  a  corner,  which 
promised  to  afford  him  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  letter. 
He  took  it  out  of  his  hat.  It  was  addressed — simply,  '•  Sir.  Titmouse,  Cocking 
Court,  Oxford  Street,"  (which  accounted,  perhaps,  for  the  clerk  having  been 
unable  to  find  it ;)  and,  having  been  opened  with  trembling  eagerness,  thus 
it  read ; — 

"  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  present  their  compliments  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,  and  are  anxious  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  his  intended  visit  this 
evening.  They  exceedingly  regret  that  obstacles  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  may  not  prove  ultimately  insurmountable)  exist  in  the  way  of  their 
prosecuting  their  intended  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Since  their 
last  night's  interview  with  him,  circumstances,  which  they  could  not  have 
foreseen,  and  over  which  they  have  no  control,  have  occurred,  which  render  it 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  T.  to  give  himself  any  more  anxiety  in  the  afEair — at  least, 
not  until  he  shall  have  heard  from  Messrs.  Q.,  G.,  and  S.  If  anything  of  im- 
portance should  hereafter  transpire,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  T.  may  hear 
from  them.  They  were  favoured,  this  afternoon,  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  T.'s 
friend— a  Mr.  Hucklebottom.  Saffron  Hill,  Wednesday  Evening,  \2th  July, 
18—." 

When  poor  Titmouse  had  finished  reading  over  this  vague,  frigid, _  and  dis- 
heartening note  a  second  time,  a  convulsive  sob  or  two  pierced  his  bosom, 
indicative  of  its  being  indeed  swollen  with  sorrow  ;  and  at  length,  overcome  by 
his  feelings,  he  cried  bitterly — not  checked  even  by  the  occasional  exclamations 
of  one  or  two  passers-by.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  have  almost  relieved  himself, 
by  banging  his  head  against  the  wall !  A  tumultuous  feeling  of  mingled  grief 
and  despair  prevented  his  thoughts,  for  a  long  while  from  settling  on  any  one 
idea  or  object.  At  length,  when  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated, 
on  concluding  a  third  perusal  of  the  death-warrant  to  all  his  hopes,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  his  eye  lit  upon  the  strange  word  which  was  intended  to 
describe  his  friend  Huckaback ;  and  it  instantly  changed  both  the  kind  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  had  been  rushing.  Grief  became  rage  ; 
and  the  stream  foamed  in  quite  a  new  direction — namely,  towards  Huckaback. 
That  fellow  he  considered  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  direful  disaster  which  had 
befallen  him.  He  utterly  lost  sight  of  one  circumstance,  which  one  should  have 
^bought  mieht  have  occurred  ta  hi«  tboiights  at  such  a  lime — viz.,  his  own 
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offensive  and  insolent  behaviour  overnight  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 
But  so  it  was : — yes,  upon  the  devoted  (but  unconscious)  head  of  HuM;aback, 
was  to  descend  the  lightning  rage  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Hotter  and  hotter 
became  his  rage,  as  he  neared  the  residence  of  Hixckaback.  When  he  had  reached 
it,  he  sprung  up-stairs  ;  knocked  at  his  quondam  friend's  door ;  and  on  the 
instant  of  its  being — doubtless  somewhat  surprisedly — opened  by  Huckaback, 
who  was  undressing.  Titmouse  sprung  towards  him,  let  fly  a  goodly  number  of 
violent  blows  upon  his  face  and  breast — and  down  fell  Huckaback  upon  the 
bed  behind  him,  insensible,  and  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nose. 

"  There !  there ! " — gasped  Titmouse,  breathless  and  exhausted,  discharging  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  victim  of  his  fury.  "  Do  it 
again  !  Tou  will,  won't  you  !  You'll  go — and  meddle  again  in  other  people's — ■ 
you — cu-cu-cursed  officious"- — But  his  rage  was  spent — the  paroxysm  was  over; 
the  silent  and  bleeding  figure  of  Huckaback  was  before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  gazed 
at  him  terror-stricken.  What  had  he  done  !  He  sunk  down  on  the  bed  beside 
Huckaback — then  started  up,  wringing  his  hands,  and  staring  at  him  in  an 
ecstasy  of  remorse  and  fright.  It  was  rather  singular  that  the  noise  of  such  an 
assault  should  have  roused  no  one  to  inquire  into  it ;  but  so  it  was.  Frightened 
almost  out  of  his  bewildered  senses,  he  closed  and  bolted  the  door;  and 
addressed  himsel!:,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  the  recovery  of  Huckaback. 
Propping  him  up,  and  splashing  oold  water  in  his  face.  Titmouse  at  length 
discovered  symptoms  of  revival,  -which  he  anxiously  endeavoured  to  accelerate, 
by  putting  to  the  lips  of  the  slowly  awakening  victim  of  his  violence  some  cold 
water,  in  a  tea-cup.  He  swallowed  a  little  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  opening  his 
eyes,  stared  on  Titmouse  with  a  dull  eye  and  bewildered  air.  "  What's  been 
the  matter  ?  "  at  length  he  faintly  inquired.  '•  Oh,  Hucky  !  so  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  again.  It's  I — I — Titty  !  I  did  it !  Strike  me,  Hucky,  as  soon  as  you're 
well  enough!  Do — kick  me — anything  you  choose!  I  won't  hinder  you!" 
cried  Titmouse,  sinking  on  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  as  he 
perceived  Huckaback  rapidly  reviving.  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  repeated 
that  gentleman,  with  a  wondering  air,  raising  his  hand  to  his  nose,  from  which 
the  blood  was  still  trickling.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  lost  his  senses,  not  so 
much  from  the  violence  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  as  from  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  had  been  inflicted. 

"  I  did  it  all — yes,  I  did !  "  continued  Titmouse,  gazing  on  him  with  a  look  of 
agony  and  remorse.  Why,  I  can't  be  awake — I  can't !  "  said  Huckaback, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  then  staring  at  his  stained  shirt-front  and  hands.  "  Oh, 
yes,  you  are — you  are  I  groaned  Titmouse ;  "  and  I'm  going  mad  as  fast  as  I 
can  !  Do  what  you  like  to  me  !  Lick  me  if  you  please  !  Call  in  a  constable  ! 
Send  me  to  jail !  Say  I  came  to  rob  you — anything — I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  me  ! " 

"Why,  what  does  nil  this  jabber  mean,  Titmouse?"  inquired  Huckaback 
sternly,  apparently  meditating  reprisals.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  see  1  Now  you  are  going 
to  give  it  me!  I  won't  stir.  So  hit  away,  Hucky."  "Why — are  you  mad?" 
inquired  Huckaback,  grasping  him  by  the  collar  rather  roughly.  "  Yes,  quite  ! 
Mad! — ruined! — gone  to  the  devil  all  at  once!"  "And  what  if  you  are? 
What  did  it  matter  to  me  ?■  "What  brought  you  to  me,  here  !  "  continued 
Huckaback,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  vehemence.  ""V\'hat  have  I  done  to  oSend 
you  ?  How  dare  you  come  liere  ?  And  at  this  time  of  night,  too  1  Eh  ?  " 
"  What,  indeed  !  Oh  lud,  oh  lud,  oh  lud  !  Kick  me,  I  say — strike  me !  You'll 
do  me  good,  and  bring  me  to  my  senses.  Me  to  do  all  this  to  you  !  And 
we've  been  such  precious  good  friends  always.  I'm  a  brute,  Hucky — I've  been 
mad,  stark  mad,  Hucky — and  that's  all  I  can  say." 

Huckaback  stared  at  him  more  and  more ;  and  began  at  length  to  suspect 
how  matters  stood — namely,  that  the  Sunday's  incident  had  turned  Titmouse's 
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head— he  having  also,  no  doubt,  heard  some  desperate  bad  news  during  the  day, 
smashing  all  his  hopes. 

' '  Why,  curse  me.  Titmouse,  if  I  can  make  up  my  mind  wliat  to  do  to  you  I  " 
he  exclaimed.    "  I  — I  suppose  you're  going  mad,  or  gone  mad,  and  I  must 

forgire  you.    But  get  away  with,  you — out  with  you,  or — or — I'll  call  in  " 

"  ForglTeme — forgive  me,  dear  Hucky  !  Don't  send  me  away — I  shall  go  and 
drown  myself  if  you  do."  "  What  the  d — 1  do  I  care  if  you  do  ?  You'd  much 
better  have  gone  and  done  it  before  you  came  here.  Nay,  be  ofE  and  do  it  now, 
instead  of  blubbering  here  in  this  way."  "  Go  on  !  Hit  away — it's  doing  me' 
good— the  worse  the  better  1 "  sobbed  Titmouse.  "  Come,  come — none  of  this 
noise  here,  I'm  tired  of  it. "  "  But,  pray,  don't  send  me  away  from  you.  I 
shall  go  straight  to  the  d — 1  if  you  do.  I've  no  friend  but  you,  Hucky.  Yet 
I've  been  such  a  villain  to  you  ! — But  it  quite  put  the  d — 1  into  me,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  I  found  it  was  yow."  "  Me  !  — WTiy,  what  are  you  after  ?  "  interrupted 
Huckaback,  with  an  air  of  angry  wonder.  "  Oh  dear,  dear  1  "  groaned  Tit- 
mouse ;  "  if  I've  been  a  brute  to  you,  which  is  quite  true,  youVe  been  the  ruin 
of  me  clean  !  I'm  clean  done  for,  Huck.  Cleaned  out !  You've  done  my  business 
for  me ;  knocked  it  all  on  the  head.  I  sha'n't  never  hear  any  more  of  it — 
they've  said  as  much  in,  in  their  letter — they  say  that  you've  called  " 

Huckaback  now  began  to  have  a  glimmering  notion  of  his  having  been,  in 
some  considerable  degree,  connected  with  the  mischief  of  the  day  — an  uncon- 
scious agent  in  it.  He  audibly  drew  in  his  breath,  as  it  were,  as  he  more  and 
more  distinctly  recollected  his  visit  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  and 
adverted  more  particularly  to  his  threats,  uttered,  too,  in  Titmouse's  name,  and 
as  if  by  his  authority.    Whew  !  here  was  a  kettle  of  fish. 

Now,  strange  and  unaccountable  as,  at  first  thought,  it  may  appear,  the 
very  circumstance  which  one  would  have  thought  calculated  to  assuage  his 
resentment  against  Titmouse — namely,  that  he  had  really  injured  Titmouse 
most  seriously,  (if  not  indeed  irreparably,)  and  so  provoked  the  drubbing 
which  had  just  been  administered  to  him — had  quite  the  contrary  eSect. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  matter  of  clear  mitigation  was  at  once  con- 
verted into  matter  of  aggravation.  When  Huckaback  felt  an  involuntary 
consciousness  that  the  gross  indignities  which  Titmouse  had  just  inflicted  on 
him,  had  been  justified  by  the  provocation — nay,  far  less  than  his  michievous 
interference  had  deserved ; — and  when  feelings  of  this  sort,  moreover,  were 
sharpened  by  a  tingling  sense  of  physical  pain  from  the  blows  which  he 
had  received — the  result  was,  that  the  sleeping  lion  of  Huckaback's  courage 
was  very  near  awakening. 

"I've  half  a  mind,  Titmouse" — said  Huckaback,  knitting  his  brows,  and 
appearing  inclined  to  raise  his  arm.  There  was  an  ominous  pause  for  a 
moment  or  two,  during  which  Titmouse's  feelings  also  underwent  a  slight 
alteration.  His  allusion  to  Huckaback's  ruinous  insult  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  unconsciously  converted  his  remorse  into  rage,  which 
it  rather,  perhaps,  resuscitated.  He  rose  from  his  knees.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  in 
quite  an  altered  tone,  "  you  may  look  fierce  !  you  may ! — you'd  better  strike 
me,  Huckaback. — do  !  Finish  the  mischief  you've  begun  this  day  !  Hit  away — 
you're  quite  safe/'  — and  he  secretly  prepared  himself  for  the  mischief  which 
■ — did  not  come.  "You  liave  ruined  me !  you  have.  Huckaback!"  continued 
Titmouse,  with  increasing  vehemence  ;"  and  I  shall  be  cutting  my  throat — 
nay,"  striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  "  I  will !  "  "  You  don't  say  so  1 "  exclaimed 
Huckaback,  apprehensively.  "  No,  Titmouse,  don't — don't  think  of  it ;  it  will 
all  come  right  yet,  depend  on't ;  you  see  if  it  don't  I  "  "  Oh,  no  !  it's  all 
done  for — it's  all  up  with  me!"  "But  what's  been  done? — let  us  hear," 
said  Huckaback,  as  he  passed  a  wet  towel  to  and  fro  over  his  ensanguined 
features,    Titmouse,  with  many  grievous  sighs,  took  out  the  letter  which  had' 
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produced  the  paroxysms  I  have  been  describing,  and  read  it  aloud.  "And 
only  see  how  they've  spelled  your  name,  Huckaback — look  !  "  he  added,  handing 
his  friend  the  letter. 

"  How  particular  vulgar  1  "  exclaimed  Huckaback,  with  a  contemptuous  air, 
which,  overspreading  his  features,  half-closed  as  was  his  left  eye,  and  swoUen 
as  were  his  cheek  and  nose,  would  have  made  him  a  queer  object  to  one  who 
had  leisure  to  observe  such  matters.  ' '  And  so  this  is  all  they  say  of  he 
continued.  "  How  do  you  come  to  know  that  I've  been  doing  you  a  mischief  ? 
All  I  did  was  just  to  look  in,  as  respectful  as  possible,  to  ask  how  you  was, 

and  they  very  civilly  told  me  you  was  very  well,  and  we  parted  "    "  Nay, 

now,  that's  a  lie.  Huckaback,  and  you  know  it  I  "  interrupted  Titmouse.  "  It's 
true,  so  help  me  !  "  vehemently  asseverated  Huckaback. 

"Why,  perhaps  you'll  deny  that  you  wrote  and  told  me  all  you  said," 
interrupted  Titmouse  indignantly,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  Huckaback's 
letter,  which  that  worthy  had  at  the  moment  quite  forgotten  having  sent. 
"  Oh, — ay,  if  you  mean  that^ — hem  I  " — he  stammered.  "  Come,  you  know 
you're  a  liar,  Huck — but  it's  no  good  now  :  liar  or  no  liar,  it's  all  over."  "  The 
pot  and  kettle,  anyhow.  Tit,  as  far  as  that  goes — but  let's  spell  over  this 
letter  ;  we  haven't  studied  it  yet ;  I'm  a  hand,  rather,  at  getting  at  what's  said 
in  a  letter  !— Come  " — and  they  drew  their  chairs  together.  Huckaback  reading 
over  the  letter  slowly,  alone ;  Titmouse's  eyes  travelling  incessantly  from  his 
friend's  countenance  to  the  letter,  and  so  back  again,  to  gather  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  its  perusal. 

"There's  a  glimpse  of  daylight  yet.  Titty  !  "  said  Huckaback  as  he  concluded 

reading  it.    "  Now  !  Is  there  really  1  Do  tell  me,  Hucky  "    "  Why,  first  and 

fofemost,  how  uncommon  polite  they  are,  (except  that  they  haven't  manners 

enough  to  spell  my  name  right)  "    "  Keally — and  so  they  are  !  "  exclaimed 

Titmouse,  rather  elatedly.  "And  then,  you  see,  there's  another  thing — if 
they'd  meant  to  give  the  thing  the  go-by  altogether,  what  could  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  said  so  ? — but  they  haven't  said  anything  of  the  sort,  so  they  don't 
mean  to  give  it  all  up."  "  Lord,  Huck  !  what  would  I  give  for  such  a  head  as 
yours  !  What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  said  Titmouse,  still  more  cheerfully. 
"  To  be  sure,  they  do  say  there's  an  obstacle — an  obstacle,  you  see — nay,  it's 

obstacles,  which  is  several,  and  that  "    Titmouse's  face  fell.    "But  they 

said  again,  that  it's — it's — curse  their  big  words — they  say  it's — to  be  got  over 
in  time."    "Well  — that's  something,  isn't  it  1  " 

To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  a'n't  anything  better  than  nothing  1  But  then,  again, 
here's  a  stone  in  the  other  pocket — they  say  there's  a  oircwnstance  ? — Don't 
you  hate  circumstances.  Titty?  — I  do."  "So  do  I! — What  does  it  mean? 
I've  often  heard — isn't  it  a  tiling!  And  that  may  be — anything."  "Oh, 
there's  a  great  dif — hem  !    And  they  go  on  to  say  it's  happened  since  you 

was  there  "     ''Curse  me,  then,  if  that  don't  mean  you,  Huckaback!" 

interrupted  Titmouse,  with  returning  anger.  "No,  that  can't  be  it;  they 
said  they'd  no  control  over  the  circumstances  : — now  they  had  over  me  ;  for  they 
ordered  me  to  the  door,  and  I  went  ;  a'n't  that  so,  Titty  ?—  Lord,  how  my  eye 
does  smart,  to  be  sure  ?  "  "  And  don't  I  smart  all  over,  inside  and  out,  if  it 
comes  to  that  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse  dolefully.  "  There's  nothing  particular 
in  the  rest  of  the  letter—  only  uncommon  civil,  and  saying  if  anything  turns 
up  you  shall  hear."  "Z  could  make  that  out  myself- — so  there's  nothing  in 
that" — said  Titmouse  quickly.  "Well — if  it  is  all  over— what  a  pity!  (Such 
things  as  we  could  have  done.  Titty,  if  we'd  got  the  thing — eh  ?  " 

Titmouse  groaned  at  this  glimpse  of  the  heaven  he  seemed  shut  out  of  for  ever. 
"Can't  you  find  anything — nothing  at  all  comfortable-like,  in  the  letter?" 
he  inquired,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Huckaback  again  took  up  the  letter  and 
spelled  it  over.    "Well,"  said  he,  striving  to  give  hipaself  an  appearance  of 
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thinking,  "  there's  sometMng  in  it  that,  after  all,  I  don't  seem  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of — they've  seemingly  taken  quite  a  deal  of  pains  with  it." 

[And  undoubtedly  it  was  a  document  that  had  been  pretty  well  considered 
by  its  framers  before  being  sent  out ;  though,  probably,  they  had  hardly  anti- 
cipated its  being  so  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  acute 
intellects  which  were  now  engaged  upon  it.  ] 

' '  And  then,  again,  you  know  they  are  lawyers  ;  and  do  they  ever  write 
anything  that  hasn't  got  more  in  it  than  anybody  can  find  out  ?  These  gents 
that  wrote  this,  they're  a  trick  too  keen  for  the  thieves  even — and  how  can 
we — hem  ! — but  I  wonder  if  that  fat,  old,  bald-headed  gent,  with  sharp  eyes, 

was  Mr.  Quirk  "    "  To  be  sure  it  was,"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  a  half 

shudder.  "Was  it?  Well,  then,  I'd  advise  old  Nick  to  look  sharp  before  he 
tackles  that  old  gent,  that's  all !  " 

"  Give  me  Mr.  Gammon  for  my  money — such  an  uncommon  gentlemanlike — 

he's  quite  taken  to  me  "    "  Ah,  that,  I  suppose,  was  him  with  the  black 

velvet  waiscoat  and  white  hands  1  But  he  can  look  stern,  too,  Tit  1  You 
should  have  seen  him  ring,  when — hem  ! — But  what  was  I  saying  about  the 
letter  1  Don't  you  see  they  say  they'll  be  sure  to  write  if  anything  turns  up  ?  " 
"  So  they  do,  to  be  sure  !  Well — I'd  forgot  that  I "  interrupted  Titmouse 
brightening  up.  "  Then,  isn't  there  their  advertisement  in  the  Flash  ?  They 
hadn't  their  eye  on  anything  when  they  put  it  there,  I  daresay ! — They  can't 
get  out  of  that,  anyhow  !  " 

"  I  begin  to  feel  all  of  a  sweat,  Hucky ;  I'm  sure  there's  something  in  the 
wind  yet  1 "  said  Titmouse,  drawing  nearer  still  to  his  comforter.  "  And  more 
than  that — would  they  have  said  half  they  did  to  me  last  night  " 

"  Bh  1  hollo,  by  the  way  !  I've  not  heard  of  what  went  on  last  night  1  So 
you  went  to  'em  ?  Well — tell  us  all  that  happened — and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
be  snire  you  don't ;  come.  Titty  I  "  said  Huckaback,  snuffing  the  candle,  and 
then  turning  eagerly  to  his  companion. 

"Well — they'd  such  a  number  of  queer-looking  papers  before  them,  some 
with  old  German-test  writing,  and  others  with  zig-zag  marks — and  they  were 
so  uncommon  polite — they  all  three  got  up  as  I  went  in,  and  made  me  bows 
one  after  the  other,  and  said,  'Yours  most  obediently,  Mr.  Titmouse,'  and  a 
great  many  more  such  things."    "  Well — and  then  ? "    "  Why  Hucky,  so  help 

me  "  and  'pon  my  soul,  that  old  gent,  Mr.  Quirk,  told  me  " — Titmouse's 

voice  trembled  at  the  recollection — "  he  says,  '  Sir,  you're  the  real  owner  of  Ten 
Thousand  a-Year.'"  "  Lawks  I  "  ejaculated  Huckaback,  opening  wider  and 
wider  his  eyes  and  ears  as  his  friend  went  on.  "  '  And  a  title — a  lord,  or 
something  of  that  sort — and  you've  a  great  many  country  seats  ;  and  there's 
been  £10,000  a-year  saving  up  for  you  ever  since  you  was  born — and  heaps  of 
interest.'"  "Lord,  Tit!  you  take  my  breath  away,"  gasped  Huckaback,  his 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  friend's  face.  "Yes:  and  they  said  I  might 
marry  the  most  beautifulest  woman  that  ever  my  eyes  saw,  for  the  ask- 
ing."   "You'll  forget  poor  Bob  Huckaback,  Tit!"  murmured  his  friend  de- 

spondingly.    ' '  Not  I  "    "  Have  you  been  to  Tag-rag's  to-day,  after  hearing 

all  this  ?  " 

[The  thermometer  seemed  to  have  been  plunged  out  of  hot  water  into  cold — 
Titmouse  was  down  to  zero  in  a  trice.] 

"Oh! — that's  it!  'Tis  all  gone  again!  What  a  fool  I  ami  We've  clean 
forgot  this  cursed  letter — and  that  leads  me  to  the  end  of  what  took  place  last 
night.  That  cursed  shop  was  what  we  split  on  I  "  "Split  on  the  shop  !  eh? 
What's  the  meaning  of  that  ? ' '  inquired  Huckaback,  with  eager  anxiety, 
"Why,  that's  the  thing,"  continued  Titmouse,  in  a  faltering  tone,  and  with  a 
depressed  look — "  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  know  myself ;  for  they  said  I'd 
better  go  back!  !    So  I  said,  'Gents,'  said  I,  'I'll  be  if  I'll  go  back  to 
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the  shop  any  mote ;  '  and  I  snapped  my  fingers  at  them — bo  1  (for  you  know 
what  a  chap  I  am  when  my  blood's  up.)    And  they  all  turned  gashiy  paie 
they  did,  upon  my  life— you  never  saw  anything  like  it  1    And  one  ot  tnem 
said  then,  in  a  humble  way,  '  Wouldn't  I  pleaSe  to  go  back  to  the  shop,  ]ust 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  things  is  got  to  rights  a  bit.'    '  Not  a  day  nor  a  '  ^ 

says  I,  in  an  immense  rage.  '  We  think  you'd  better,  really,'  said  they.  ■y^^'Ji 
says  i,  '  if  that's  your  plan,  curse  me  i£  I  won't  cut  with  you  all,  and  _  1 11 
employ  some  one  else  ! '  and — would  you  believe  me  ? — out  I  went,  bang  !  mto 
the  street !  ! '  "  You  did,  Tit !  I  "  "  They  should'nt  have  given  me  so  much 
brandy  and  water  as  they  did  ;  I  didn't  well  know  what  I  was  about,  what 
with  the  news  and  the  spirits  !  " 

"  And  you  went  into  the  street?  "  inquired  Huckaback,  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
•  ''I  did,  indeed."    "  They'd  given  you  the  sperrits  to  see  what  kind  of  a  chap 
you'd  be  if  you  got  the  property — only  to  try  you,  depend  on  it !  " 

"Lord  1  I— I  dare  say  they  did  !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  elevating  his  head 
with  sudden  amazement ;  totally  forgetting  that  that  same  brandy  and  water 
he  had  asked  for — "  and  me  never  to  think  of  it  at  the  time  I  "  "Now  are  you 
quite  sure  you  wasn't  in  a  dream  last  night,  all  the  while  ?  "  "  Oh,  dear,  I  wish 
I  had  been — I  do,  indeed,  Hucky  !  " 

"Well — you  went  into  the  street — what  then?"  inquired  Huckaback,  with  a 
gigh  of  exhausted  attention.  "Why,  when  I'd  got  there,  I  was  fit  to  bite  my 
tongue  off,  as  one  may  suppose  ;  but,  just  as  I  was  a- turning  to  go  in  again, 
who  should  come  up  to  me  but  j\Ir.  Gammon,  saying  he  humbly  hoped  there 
was  no  offence."  "  Oh,  glorious  !  So  it  was  all  set  right  again,  then — eh  ?  " 
"  Why — I — I  can't  quite  exactly  say  that  much,  either — but — when  I  went 
back,  (being  obligated  by  Mr.  Gammon  being  so  pressing,)  the  other  two  Vas 
sitting  as  pale  as  death  ;  and  though  Mr.  Gammon  and  me  went  on  our  knees 
to  the  old  gent,  it  wasn't  any  use  for  a  long  time ;  and  all  that  he  could  be  got 
to  say  was,  that  perhaps  I  might  look  in  again  to-night — (but  they  first  made 
me  swear  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Bible  never  to  tell  any  one  anything  about  the 
fortune) — and  then — you  went.  Huckaback,  and  you  did  the  business ;  they  of 
course  concluding  I'd  sent  you  1  " 

"  Oh,  bother  !  that  can't  be.  Don't  you  see  how  civilly  they  speak  of  me  in 
this  letter  ?  They're  afraid  of  me,  you  may  depend  on  it.  By  the  way.  Tit,  how 
much  did  you  promise  to  come  down,  if  you  got  the  thing  ?  " 

"  Comi'  don-n  !—\  really— by  Jove,  I  didn't.  No— I'm  sure  I  didn't  I  "— 
answered  Titmouse,  as  if  new  light  had  burst  upon  him. ' 

"  Why,  Tit,  I  never  seed  such  a  goose  !  That's  it,  depend  upon  it— it's  the 
whole  thing  I  That's  what  they're  driving  at,  in  the  note  1— Why,  Tit,  where 
was  your  wits  1  D'ye  think  such  gents  as  them — great  lawyers,  too— will  work 
for  nothing? — You  write  and  tell  them  you  will  come  down  handsome— say  a 
couple  of  hundreds,  besides  expenses — Gad  I  'twill  set  you  on  your  pins  again. 
Titty  1 — Rot  me  I  now  I  think  of  it,  if  I  didn't  dream  last  night  that  you  was 
a  Member  of  Parliament  or  something. of  that  sort."  "  A  Member  of  ParUa- 
ment  I  And  so  I  shall,  if  all  this  turns  up  well."  "  You  see  if  my  dream  don't 
come  true  I  You  see.  Titty,  I'm  always  a  thinking  of  you,  day  and  night. 
Never  was  two  fellows  that  was  such  close  friends  as  we  was  from  the  begin- 
ning. "    [They  had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  about  a  year.] 

"  Hucky,  what  a  cruel  scamp  I  was  to  behave  to  you  in  the  way  I  did  curse 

me,  if  I  couldn't  cry  to  see  your  eye  bunged  up  in  that  way  !  "  "  pj^g  ;  (jgar 
Titty,  I  knew  you  loved  me  all  the  while — and  meant  no  harm;  you  wasn't 
yourself  when  you  did  it — and  besides,  I  deserved  ten  times  more.'  If  you  had 
killed  me  I  should  have  liked  you  as  much  as  ever  1  " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Hucky  1  Let's  forgive  one  another  !  "  cried  Titmouse 
excitedly:  and  their  hands  were  quickly  locked  together.    "If  Tff^  don't  m's- 
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manage  tlie  thing,  we  shall  be  all  right  yet,  Titty  ;  but  you  won't  do  anything 
without  speaking  to  me  first— will  you.  Titty  ? ' ' 

"  The  thoughts  of  it  all  going  right  again  is  enough  to  set  me  wild,  Hucky  I — 
But  what  shall  we  do  to  set  the  thing  going  again  ?  " 

"  Quarter  past  one  !  "  quivered  the  voice  of  the  paralytic  watchman  beneath, 
startling  the  friends  out  of  their  exciting  colloquy;  his  warning  being  at  the 
same  time  silently  seconded  by  the  long- wicked  candle,  burning  within  half  an 
inch  of  its  socket.  They  hastily  agreed  that  Titmouse  should  immediately  write 
to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  a  proper  [i.e.  a  most  abject]  letter 
solemnly  pledging  himself  to  obey  their  injunctions  in  everything  for  the 
future,  and  offering  them  a  handsome  reward  for  their  exertions,  if  successful. 

"Well — good-night,  Huck  1  good-night,"  said  Titmouse,  rising.  "I'm  not 
the  least  sleepy — I  sha'n't  sleep  a  wink  all  night  long  !  I  shall  sit  up  to  write 
my  letter — you  haven't  got  a  sheet  of  paper  here,  by  the  way  ? — I've  used  all 
mine."  [That  was,  he  had,  some  months  before,  bought  a  sheet  to  write  a 
letter,  and  had  so  used  it.] 

Huckaback  produced  a  sheet,  somewhat  crumpled,  from  a  drawer.  "  I'd  give 
a  hundred  if  I  had  them  I  "  said  he';  "  I  sha'n't  care  a  straw  for  the  hiding  I've 
got  to-night — though  I'm  a  leetle  sore  after  it,  too — and  what  the  deuce  am  I 
to  say  to-morrow  to  Messrs.  Diaper  " 

:  "  Oh,  you  can't  hardly  be  at  a  loss  for  a  lie  that'll  suit  them,  surely  I — So 
good-night,  Hucky— -good-night  I  " 

Huckaback  wrung  his  friend's  hand,  and  was  in  a  moment  or  two  alone. 
"  Haven't  my  fingers  been  itching  all  the  whUe  to  be  at  the  fellow  1  "  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  shut  the  door.  "  But  somehow,  I've  got  too  soft  a  sperrit,  and  can't 
bear  to  hurt  anyone  ; — and  then — if  the  chap  gets  his  £10,000  a-year — why — 
hem  1    Titty  a'n't  such  a  bad  fellow,  in  the  main,  after  all." 

Titmouse  hastened  homeward.  How  it  was  he  knew  not ;  but  the  feelings  of 
elation  with  which  he  had  quitted  Huckaback  did  not  last  long  ;  they  rapidly 
sunk  in  the  cold  night-air,  lower  and  lower,  the  further  he  got  from  Leicester 
Square.  He  tried  to  recollect  what  it  was  that  had  made  him  take  so  very 
different  a  view  of  his  affairs  from  that  with  which  he  had  entered  Hucka- 
back's room.  By  the  time  that  he  had  reached  his  own  door,  he  felt  in  as 
deplorable  and  despairing  a  humour  as  ever.  He  sat  down  to  write  his  letter 
at  once ;  but  after  many  vain  efforts  to  express  his  meaning — his  feelings 
being  not  in  the  least  degree-  relieved  by  the  many  oaths  he  uttered — he  at 
length  furiously  dashed  his  pen,  point-wise,  upon  the  table,  and  thereby 
destroyed  the  only  implement  of  the  sort  he  possessed.  Then  he  tore,  rather 
than  pulled,  off  his  clothes;  blew  out  his  candle  with  a  furious  puff!  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed — but  in  so  doing  banged  the  back  of  his  head  against 
the  back  of  the  bed— and  which  suffered  most,  for  some  time  after,  probably 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  best  able  to  tell. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  means  by  which  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  became  possessed  of 
the  important  information  which  put  them  into  motion,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
find  out  by  advertisement  one  yet  unknown  to  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
for  some  time — and  which  will  prove  to  have  originated  in  a  very  remarkable 
accident — for  me  to  explain.  Theirs  was  a  keen  house,  truly,  and  dealing 
principally  in  the  criminal  line  of  business ;  and  they  would  not,  one  may  be 
sure,  have  lightly  committed  themselves  to  their  present  extent,  namely,  in 
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inserting  such  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  and,  above  all,  going  so  far 
in  their  disclosures  to  Titmouse.  Their  prudence  in  the  latter  step,  however, 
was  very  questionable  to  themselres  even;  and  they  immediately  afterwards 
deplored  together  the  precipitation  with  which  Mr.  Quirk  had  communicate 
to  Titmouse  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  possible  good  fortune.  It  was  Mr. 
Quirk's  own  doing,  however,  and  after  as  much  expostulation  as  the  cautious 
Gammon  could  venture  to  use.  I  say  they  had  not  lightly  taken  up  the  affair  ; 
they  had  not  "  acted  unadvisedly."  They  were  fortified,  first,  by  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Mortmain,  an  able  and  experienced  conveyancer,  who  thus  wound  up  an 
abstrusely  learned  opinion  on  the  voluminous  "case"  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him  : — 

"  *  *  Under  aU  these  circumstances,  and  assuming  as  above,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  title  to  the  estate  in  question  is  at  this  moment  not  in 
their  present  possessor  (who  represents  the  younger  branch  of  the  Dreddlington 
family),  but  in  the  descendants  of  Stephen  Dreddlington,  through  the  female 
line ;  which  brings  us  to  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  This  person,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  rights,  or  he  could 
hardly  have  been  concerned  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  mentioned  at  fol.  33 
of  the  case.  Probably  something  may  be  heard  of  his  heir  by  making  careful 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  last  heard  of,  and  issuing  advertise- 
ments for  his  heirs-at-law  ;  care,  of  course,  being  taken  not  to  be  so  specific  in 
the  terms  of  such  advertisements  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  A.  B.  (the  party  now 
in  possession).  If  such  person  should,  by  the  means  above  suggested,  be  dis- 
covered, I  advise  proceedings  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  under  the  advice  of 
some  gentlemen  of  experience  at  the  common-law  bar. 

"Mouldy  Mortmain. 

"  LincolrCs  Inn,  Jamiary  19,  18 — ." 

This  was  sufiiciently  gratifying  to  the ' '  house  ; "  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  before  embarking  in  so  harassing  and  expensive  an  enterprise — one  which 
lay  a  good  deal,  too,  without  the  sphere  of  their  practice  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  chiefly  in  criminal  law — the  same  case  (without  Mr.  Mortmain's 
opinion)  was  laid  before  a  younger  conveyancer,  who,  having  much  less  business 
than  Mr.  Mortmain,  would,  it  was  thought,  "look  into  the  case  fully,"  though 
receiving  only  one-third  of  the  fee  which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Mortmain. 
And  Mr.  Fussy  Frankpledge — that  was  his  name — did  "  look  into  the  case 
fully ;  "  and,  in  doing  so,  turned  over  two-thirds  of  his  little  library  ; — and 
also  gleaned — by  note  and  verbally — the  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  some 
half-dozen  of  his  "learned  friends  ;"  to  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  air 
with  which  he  indoctrinated  his  eager  and  confiding  pupils  upon  the  subject. 
At  length  his  imp  of  a  clerk  bore  the  precious  result  of  his  master's  labours 
to  Saffron  Hill,  in  the  shape  of  an  "opinion,"  three  times  as  long  as,  and  in- 
describably more  difficult  to  understand  than,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mortmain  ; 
and  which,  if  it  demonstrated  anything  beyond  the  prodigious  cram  which 
had  been  undergone  by  its  writer  for  the  purpose  of  producing  it,  demonstrated 
this- — namely,  that  neither  the  party  indicated  by  Mr.  Mortmain,  nor  the  one 
then  actually  in  possession,  had  any  more  right  to  the  estate  than  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Frankpledge  ;  but  that  the  happy  individual  so  entitled  was  some  third 
person.  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon,  a  good  deal  flustered  hereat,  hummed 
and  hawed  on  perusing  these  contradictory  opinions  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law;  and  the  proper  result  followed — i.e.,  a  "consultation,"  which  was 
to  solder  up  all  the  differences  between  Mr.  Mortmain  and  Mr.  Frankpledge, 
or,  at  all  events,  strike  out  some  light  which  might  guide  their  clients  on  their 
adventurous  way. 

Now,  Mr.  Mortmain  had  been  Mr.  Quirk's  conveyancer  (whenever  such  a 
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functionary's  services  had  been  required)  for  about  twenty  years  ;  and  Quirk 
was  ready  to  suffer  death  in  defence  of  any  opinion  of  Mr.  Mortmain.  Mr. 
Gammon  swore  by  Frankpledge,  who  had  been  at  school  with  him,  and  was 
a  '•  rising  man."  Mortmain  belonged  to  the  old  school — Frankpledge  steered 
by  the  new  lights. 

Well,  the  consultation  came  off,  at  length,  at  Jlr.  Mortmain's  chambers,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  few  minutes  before  that  hour,  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon  were  to  be  seen  in  the  clerk's  room,  in  civil  conversation  with 
that  prim  functionary,  who  explained  to  them  that  he  did  all  Mr.  Mortmain's 
drafting— pupils  were  so  idle  ;  that  Mr.  Mortmain  did  not  score  out  much  of 
what  he  (the  aforesaid  clerk)  had  drawn ;  that  he  noted  up  Mr.  Mortmain's 
new  cases  for  him  in  the  reports,  Mr.  M.  having  so  little  time ;  and  that  the 
other  day  the  Vice  Chancellor  called  on  IMr.  Mortmain — with  several  other 
matters  of  that  sort,  calculated  to  enhance  the  importance  of  Mr.  Mortmain  ; 
who,  as  the  clerk  was  asking  Mr.  Gammon,  in  a  good-natured  way,  how  long 
Mr.  Frankpledge  had  been  in  practice,  and  where  his  chambers  were — made 
his  appearance,  with  a  cheerful  look  and  a  bustling  gait,  having  just  walked 
down  from  his  house  in  Queen's  Square,  with  a  comfortable  bottle  of  old 
port  put  on  board.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Frankpledge  arrived,  followed  by 
his  little  clerk,  bending  beneath  two  bags  of  books,  and  the  consultation  began. 

As  Franlcpledge  entered,  he  could  not  help  casting  a  sheep's  eye  towards 
a  table  that  glistened  with  siioli  an  array  of  "papers,"  (a  tasteful  arrangement 
of  Mr,  Mortmain's  clerk  before  every  consultation ;)  and  down  sat  the  two 
conveyancers  and  the  two  attorneys.  The  two  conveyancers  fenced  with  one 
another  for  some  time  very  guardedly  and  good-humouredly  ;  pleasant  was  it  to 
observe  the  conscious  condescension  of  Mortmain,  the  anxious  energy  and 
volubility  of  Frankpledge.  When  Mr.  Mortmain  said  anything  that  seemed 
weighty  or  pointed.  Quirk  looked  with  an  elated  air,  a  quick  triumphant 
glance,  at  Gammon  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  whenever  Mr.  Frankpledge  quoted  an 
'•  old  case  "  from  Bendloe,  Godsbolt,  or  the  Year  Books  (which,  having  always 
piqued  himself  on  his  almost  exclusive  acquaintance  with  the  modern  cases, 
he  made  a  point  of  doing),  gazed  at  Quirk  with  a  smile  of  placid  superiority. 
Mr.  Frankpledge  talked  almost  the  whole  time ;  Mr.  Mortmain,  immovable 
in  the  view  of  the  case  which  he  had  taken  in  his  "opinion,"  listened  with 
an  attentive,  good-natured  air,  ruminating  pleasantly  the  while  upon  the  quality 
of  the  port  he  had  been  drinking  (the  first  of  the  bin  which  he  had  tasted),  and 
upon  the  decision  which  the  Chancellor  might  come  to  on  a  case  brought 
into  court  on  his  advice,  and  which  had  been  argued  that  afternoon.  At  last 
Frankpledge  unwillingly  fell  foul  of  a  favourite  crotchet  of  Mortmain's — and 
at  it  they  went,  hammer  and  tongs,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  (it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case  they  were  consulting  upon).  In  the  end, 
Mortmain  of  course  adhered  to  his  points,  and  Frankpledge  entrenched  himself 
in  his  books  ;  each  slightly  yielded  to  the  views  of  the  other  on  immaterial 
points  (or  what  could  have  appeared  the  use  of  the  consultation?),  but  did 
that  which  both  had  resolved  upon  doing  from  the  first,  i.e.,  sticking  to  his 
original  opinion.  Both  had  talked  an  amazing  deal  of  deep  law,  which  had 
at  least  one  effect,  viz.,  it  fairly  drowned  both  Quirk  and  Gammon,  who  as  they 
went  home,  with  not  (it  must  be  owned)  the  clearest  perceptions  in  the  world 
of  what  had  been  going  on  (though,  before  going  to  the  consultation,  each  had 
really  known  something  about  the  case),  stood  each  stoutly  by  his  conveyancer's 
opinion,  each  protesting  that  he  had  never  been  once  misled — Quirk  by  Mort- 
main, or  Gammon  by  Frankpledge — and  each  resolved  to  give  his  man  more  of 
the  conveyancing  business  of  the  house  than  he  had  before.  I  grieve  to  add, 
that  they  parted  that  night  with  a  trifle  less  of  cordiality  than  had  been  feheir 
wont.    In  the  morning,  however,  this  little  irritation  and  competition  had 
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passed  away ;  and  they  agreed  before  giving  up  the  case,  to  take  the  final 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tresayle — the  great  Mr.  Tresayle.  He  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
conveyancer — a  perfect  miracle  of  real-property  law-learning.  He  had  had 
such  aa  enormous  practice  for  forty-five  years,  that  for  the  last  ten  he  had 
never  put  his  nose  out  of  chambers  for  pure  want  of  time,  and  at  last  of  inclina- 
tion ;  and  had  been  so  conversant  with  Norman  French  and  law  Latin,  in  the 
old  BngUsh  letter,  that  he  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  how  to  write  the 
modem  English  character.  His  opinions  made  their  appearance  in  three 
different  kinds  of  handwriting.  First,  one  that  none  but  he  and  his  old  clerk 
could  make  out ;  secondly,  one  that  none  but  he  himself  could  read;  and  thirdly, 
one  that  neither  he,  nor  his  clerk,  nor  any  one  on  earth,  could  decipher.  The 
use  of  any  one  of  these  styles  depended  on — ^the  diflQculty  of  the  case  to  be 
answered.  If  it  were  an  easy  one,  the  answer  was  very  judiciously  put  into 
No.  I. ;  if  rather  difficult,  it,  of  course,  went  into  No.  II. ;  and  if  exceedingly 
difficult  (and  also  important),  it  was  very  properly  thrown  into  No.  III.  ;  being 
a  question  that  reajly  ought  not  to  have  been  asked,  and  did  not  deserve  an 
answer.  The  fruit  within  these  uncouth  shells,  however,  was  precious.  Mr. 
Tresayle's  law  was  supreme  over  everybody's  else.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  Lord  Eldon  even  (who  was  himself  slightly  acquainted  with  such  subjects) 
fervently  deferred  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tresayle ;  and  would  lie  winking 
and  knitting  his  shaggy  eyebrows  half  the  night,  if  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Tresayle's  opinion  on  a  case  and  his  own  differed.  This  was  the  great  authority 
to  whom,  as  in  the  last  resort,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  resolved  to 
appeal.  To  his  chambers  they,  within  a  day  or  two  after  their  constiltation 
at  Mr.  Mortmain's,  dispatched  their  case,  with  a  highly  respectable  fee,  and 
a  special  "compliment  to  his  clerk,  hoping  to  hear  from  that  awful  quarter 
within  a  month — which  was  the  earliest  average  period  within  which  Mr. 
Tresayle's  opinions  found  their  way  to  his  patient  but  anxious  clients.  It  came 
at  length,  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Prim,  his  clerk,  intimating  that  they  would 
find  him,  i.e.,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Prim,  at  his  chambers  the  next  morning,  prepared 
to  explain  the  opinion  to  them ;  having  just  had  it  read  over  to  him  by  Mr. 
Tresayle,  for  it  proved  to  be  in  No.  II.  The  opinion  occupied  about  two  pages; 
and  the  handwriting  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Chinese  or  Arabic,  with 
a  quaint  intermixture  of  the  uncial  Greek  character — it  was  impossible  to  con- 
templ.it«  it  without  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  1  In  vain  did  old  Quirk  squint 
at  it,  from  all  corners,  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  (having  first  called  in 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  old  attorney  of  upwards  of  fifty  years' 
standing),  nay — even  Mr.  Gammon,  foiled  at  length,  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  refrain  from  a  soft  curse  or  two.  Neither  of  them  could  make  anything 
of  it — (as  for  Snap,  they  never  showed  it  to  him  ;  it  was  not  within  his 
province — i.e.,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Clerkenwell 
Sessions,  the  Police  Offices,  the  inferior  business  of  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
and  the  worrying  of  the  clerks  of  the  office — a  department  in  which  he  was 
perfection  itself.) 

To  their  great  delight,  Mr.  Tresayle's  opinion  completely  corroborated  that 
of  Mr.  Mortmain.  Nothing  could  be  more  terse,  perspicuous,  and  conclusive 
than  the  great  man's  opinion.  Mr.  Quirk  was  in  raptures,  and  immediately 
sent  out  for  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Tresayle,  which  had  lately  come  out  for  which 
he  paid  5«.,  and  ordered  it  to  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  his  own  room  where 
already  grinned  a  quaint  resemblance,  in  black  profile,  of  Mr.  Mortmain' 

Once  fairly  on  the  scent,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  soon  began  to  nush 
their  inquiries  in  all  directions.    They  discovered  that  Gabriel  Tittlebat  T't 
mouse,  having  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  blissful  days  as  a  cobbler  at  Wh  t 

haven,  had  died  in  London,  somewhere  about  the  year  17  .    At  this  f 

they  stood  still  a  long  while,  in  spite  of  two  advertisements,  to' which  the^h  d 
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been  driven  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  most  interested  in  thwarting  their  ellorts.  Even  that  part  of  the  aSair 
had  been  managed  somewhat  skilfully.  It  was  a  stroke  of  Mr.  Gammon's  to 
advertise  not  for  "  Heir-at-law,"  but  "  iVe«J  of  Kin  ;"  as  the  reader  has  seen. 
The  former  might  have  challenged  a  notice  of  unfriendly  curiosity,  which  the 
latter  was  hardly  calculated  to  attract.  At  length — at  the  '•  third  time  of 
asking  " — up  turned  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  the  way  which  we  have  seen.  His 
relationship  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  was  indisputable  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  that  "deceased  person's  son  and  heir-at-law." 

The  reader  may  guess  the  chagrin  and  disgust  of  Mr.  Gammon  at  the  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  character  of  the  person  he  fully  believed,  on  first  seeing 
him  at  Messrs.  Tag-rag's,  to  be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  fine  estates  held  by 
one  who,  as  against  Titmouse,  had  no  more  real  title  to  them  than  had  Mr. 
Tag-rag  ;  and  for  whom  their  house  was  to  undertake  the  very  grave  responsi- 
bility of  instituting  such  proceedings  as  would  be  requisite  to  place  Mr.  Titmouse 
in  the  position  which  they  believed  him  entitled  to  occupy — having  to  encounter 
a  hot  and  desperate  opposition  at  every  point,  from  those  who  had  nine-tenths 
of  the  law — to  wit,  possession — on  their  side,  on  which  they  stood  as  upon  a 
rock  ;  and  its  immense  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  defensive.  That  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  did  not  contemplate  undertaking  all  this  without 
calculating  upon  its  proving  well  worthy  their  while,  was  only  reasonable. 
They  were  going  voluntarily  to  become  the  means  of  conferring  immense 
benefits  upon  one  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  them — who  had  not  a  penny  to 
expend  upon  the  prosecution  of  his  own  rights.  Setting  aside  certain  diificul- 
tdes  which  collected  themselves  into  two  awkward  words,  Maintenance  and 
Champeett,  and  stared  them  in  the  face  whenever  they  contemplated  any 
obvious  method  of  securing  the  just  reward  of  their  enterprise  and  toils — ^setting 
aside  all  this,  I  say,  it  might  turn  out,  only  after  a  ruinous  expenditure  had  been 
incurred,  that  the  high  authorities  which  had  sanctioned  their  proceedings,  in 
point  of  law,  had  expressed  their  favourable  opinions  on  a  state  of  facts,  which, 
however  satisfactorily  they  looked  on  paper,  could  not  be  properly  substantiated, 
if  keenly  sifted,  and  determinedly  resisted.  All  this,  too — all  their  time,  labour, 
and  money,  to  go  for  nothing — on  behalf  of  a  vulgar,  selfish,  ignorant,  pre- 
sumptuous, ungrateful  puppy,  like  Titmouse.  Well  indeed,  therefore,  might  Mr. 
Gammon,  as  we  have  seen  he  did,  give  himself  and  partners  a  forty-eight  hours' 
interval  between  his  interview  with  Titmouse  and  formal  introduction  of  him 
to  the  firm,  in  which  to  consider  their  position  and  mode  of  procedure.  The 
taste  of  his  quality  which  that  first  interview  afforded  them  all — so  far  surpass- 
ing all  that  the  bitter  description  of  him  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Gammon  had 
prepared  them  for — filled  them  with  inexpressible  disgust,  and  would  have 
induced  them  to  throw  up  the  whole  aif  air — so  getting  rid  both  of  it  and  him 
together.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  very  great  advan- 
tages, both  of  a  professional  and  even  directly  pecuniary  kind,  which  it  would 
have  been  madness  indeed  for  any  oflice  lightly  to  throw  away.  It  was  really, 
after  all,  an  unequal  struggle  between  feeling  and  interest.  If  they  should 
succeed  in  unseating  the  present  vsTongful  possessor  of  a  very  splendid  property, 
and  putting  in  his  place  the  rightful  owner,  by  means  alone  of  their  professional 
ability,  perseverance,  and  heavy  pecuniary  outlay  (a  fearful  consideration,  truly, 
but  Mr.  Quirk  had  scraped  together  some  thirty  thousand  pounds),  what  recom- 
pense could  be  too  great  for  such  resplendent  services  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the 
eclat  which  it  would  gain  for  their  office,  in  the  profession  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  the  substantial  and  permanent  advantages,  if,  as  they  ought  t(5  be, 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  general  management  of  the  property  by  the  new 
and  inexperienced  and  confiding  owner — ay,  but  there  was  the  rub  !  What  a 
disheartening  and  disgusting  specimen  of  such  new  owner  had  disclosed  itself 
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to  their  anxiously  expecting  but  soon  recoiling  eyes — always,  however,  making 
due  allowances  for  one  or  two  cheering  indications,  on  Mr.  Titmouse's  part,  of 
a  certain  rapacious  and  litigious  humour,  which  might  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupy  their  energies  for  some  time  to  come  1  They  had  in  their  time  had  to 
deal  with  some  pleasant  specimens  of  humanity,  to  be  sure  ;  but  when  with  any 
more  odious  and  impracticable  than  Tittlebat  Titmouse  threatened  to  prove 
himself  ?  What  hold  could  they  get  upon  such  a  character  as  his  ?  Beneath 
all  his  coarseness  and  weakness,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  low  cunning  which 
might  suffice  to  keep  their  superior  and  practised  astuteness  in  full  play.  How 
are  they  to  manage  Titmouse? — how  acquire  an  early  and  firm  hold  of  him,  so 
as  to  convert  him  into  a  capital  client  ?  His  fears  and  his  interests  were  obvi- 
ously the  engines  with  which  their  experienced  hands  were  to  work  ;  and 
several  long  and  most  anxious  consultations  had  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  had  on  this  important  matter.  The  first  great  question  with  them  was — 
To  what  extent,  and  when,  they  should  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  his 
expectations. 

Gammon  was  for  keeping  him  comparatively  in  the  dark  till  success  was 
within  reach.  During  that  interval  (which  might  be  a  long  one),  by  alternately 
stimulating  his  hopes  and  fears  ;  by  habituating  him  to  an  entire  dependence 
on  them;  by  persuading  him  of  the  extent  of  their  exertions  and  sacrifices  on 
his  behalf — they  might  do  something ;  mould  him  a  little  into  shape  fit  for 
their  purposes  ;  and  persuade  him  that  his  affairs  must  needs  go  to  ruin  but  in 
their  hands.  Something  like  this  was  the  scheme  of  the  cautious,  acute,  and 
placid  Gammon.  Mr.  Quirk  (with  whom  had  originated  the  whole  discovery) 
thought  this  :  Tell  the  fellow  a*  once  the  whole  exent  of  what  we  can  do  for 
him,  viz.,  turn  a  half-starving  linen-draper's  shopman  into  the  owner  of  £10,000 
a-year,  and  of  a  great  store  of  ready  money.  This  will,  in  a  manner,  stun  him 
into  submission,  and  make  him  at  once  and  for  all  what  we  want  him  to  be. 
He  will  immediately  fall  prostrate  with  reverent  gratitude — looking  at  us, 
moreover,  as  three  gods,  who  at  our  will  can  shut  him  out  of  heaven.  "  Thafs 
the  way,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  ;  and  Mr.  Quirk  had  been  forty  years  in  practice — 
had  made  the  business  what  it  was — still  held  half  of  it  in  his  own  hands  (two- 
thirds  of  the  remaining  half  being  Gammon's  and  the  residue  Snap's)  :  and 
Gammon,  moreover,  had  a  very  distinct  perception  that  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war  would  come  out  of  the  tolerably  well-stored  pockets  of  their  senior 
partner.  So,  after  a  long  discussion,  he  openly  yielded  his  opinion  to  that  of 
Mr.  Quirk — cherishing,  however,  a  very  warm  respect  for  it  in  his  own  bosom. 
It  had,  therefore,  been  at  length  agreed  that  the  communication  to  Titmouse, 
on  his  first  interview,  of  the  full  extent  of  his  splendid  expectations,  should 
depend  upon  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Quirk.  The  reader  has  seen  the  unexpected 
turn  which  matters  took  upon  that  important  occasion;  and  if  it  proved 
Quirk's  policy  to  be  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of  discretion  and  long-sighted- 
ness to  that  of  Gammon,  still  it  must  be  ovmed  that  the  latter  had  cause  to 
admire  the  rapid  generalship  with  which  the  consequences  of  Quirk's  false 
move  had  been  retrieved  by  him — not  ill  seconded  by  Snap.  What  could 
have  been  more  judicious  than  his  reception  of  Titmouse,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  led  in  again  by  the  subtle  Gammon  ? 

The  next  and  greatest  matter  was,  how  to  obtain  any  hold  upon  such  a 
person  as  Titmouse  had  shown  himself,  so  as  to  secure  to  themselves,  in  the 
event  of  success,  the  remuneration  to  which  they  considered  themselves  entitled. 
Was  it  so  perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  resist  it,  they  could  compel 
him'  to  pay  the  mere  amount  of  their  bill  of  costs  ? 

Suppose  he  should  turn  round  upon  them,  and  have  their  bill  taxed — Quirk 
grunted  with  fright  at  the  bare  thought.  Then  there  was  a  slapping  qvAddam 
honorarium  extra — undoubtedly  for  tliat  they  must,  they  feared,  trust  to  the 
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honour  and  gratitude  of  Titmouse  ;  and  a  pretty  taste  of  Ms  quality  they  had 
already  experienced  !  Such  a  disposition  as  hu,  to  have  to  rely  upon  for  the 
prompt  settlement  of  a  bill  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  costs  1  and  besides  that, 
to  have  it  to  look  to  for  the  payment  of  at  least  some  five  or  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sands pounds  douceur — nay,  and  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Quirk  had,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Gammon,  cast  many  an  anxious  eye  on  the  following  passages  from  a 
certain  work  entitled  BlacUstone' s  Commentaries : — 

"  Maintenance  is  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that  no  way  belongs  to 
one,  by  '  maintaining '  or  assisting  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise,  to 
prosecute  or  defend  it.  It  is  an  offence  against  public  justice,  as  it  keeps  alive 
strife  and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  process  of  the  law  into  an 
engine  of  oppression.  The  punishment  by  common-law  is  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  by  statute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  a  forfeiture  of  £10  ! 

"Champebty— (caOTjPt^aj'ii^M) — is  a  species  of  Maintenance,  and  punished 
in  the  same  manner ;  being  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiii  or  defendant  '  campmn 
partiri,''  to  divide  the  land,  or  other  matter  sued  for,  between  them,  if  they 
prevail  at  law  ;  whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own 
expense.  These  pests  of  civil  society,  that  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  their  neighbours,  and  officiously  interfering  in  other  men's 
quarrels,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  fortunes,  were  severely  animadverted 
on  by  the  Eoman  law ;  and  they  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third 
part  of  their  goods,  and  perpetual  infamy." 

These  were  pleasant  passages  surely  ! 

Many  were  the  conversations  and  consultations  which  the  partners  had  had 
with  Messrs.  Mortmain  and  Frankpledge  respectively,  upon  the  interesting 
question,  whether  there  was  any  mode  of  at  once  securing  themselves  against 
the  ingratitude  of  Titmouse,  and  protecting  themselves  against  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  It  made  old  Mr.  Quirk's  bald  head  even  flush  all  over  whenever  he 
thought  of  their  bill  being  taxed,  or  contemplated  himself  the  inmate  of  a 
prison  (above  all,  at  his  advanced  time  of  life),  with  leisure  to  meditate  upon 
the  misdeeds  that  had  sent  him  thither,  to  which  profitable  exercise  the  legis- 
lature would  have  especially  stimulated  him  by  a  certain  above  mentioned. 
As  for  Gammon,  he  knew  there  must  be  a  way  of  doing  the  thing  somehow  or 
another  ;  for  his  friend  Frankpledge  felt  infinitely  less  difficulty  in  the  way 
than  Mortmain,  whom  he  considered  a  timid  and  old-fashioned  practitioner. 
The  courts,  said  Mr.  Frankpledge,  were  now  setting  their  faces  strongly  against 
the  doctrine  of  Maintenance,  as  being  founded  on  a  bygone  state  of  things  : 
cessaiite  ratione  cessat  et  ipsa  lex  was  his  favourite  maxim.  There  was  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy,  he  said  ;  and  was  there  not  a  wrong  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  own?  And  how  could  this  be  remedied,  if 
the  old  law  of  Maintenance  stood  like  a  bugbear  in  the  way  of  humane  and 
spirited  practitioners  1  Thus  reasoned  within  himself  that  astute  person,  Mr. 
Frankpledge  ;  and  at  length  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  framed  an  instrument 
which  would  "  meet  the  case  " — that  "  would  hold  water. "  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  it  was  a  bond,  conditioned  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  within  two  months  of  Titmouse's  being 
put  into  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  question.  The 
conditio7i  of  that  bond  was,  as  its  framer  believed,  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner  ; 
and  his  draft  was  lying  before  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  {i.e.,  the  day  after  Titmouse's  interview  with  them),  and 
had  succeeded  at  length  in  exciting  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Quirk  himself  ; 
when — whew  ! — down  came  a  note  from  Mr.  Frankpledge,  to  the  effect 
that,  "since  preparing  the  draft  bond,"  he  had  "had  reason  sligMly  to  modify 
his  original  opinion,"  owing  to  his  ''  having  lit  upon  a  late  case,"  in  which  an 
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instrument,  precisely  similar  to  the  one  whicli  lie  had  prepared  for  his  admiring 
clients,  had  been  held  "totally  inefiEectual  and  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity." 
I  say  Mr.  Frankpledge's  note  was  to  that  effect ;  for  so  ingeniously  had  he 
framed  it — so  eifectually  concealed  his  retreat  beneath  a  little  cloud  of  con- 
tradictory authorities,  like  as  the  ink-fish,  they  say,  eludeth  its  pursuers — that 
his  clients  cursed  the  law,  not  their  draftsman:  and  moreover,  by  prudently 
withholding  the  name  of  the  "late  case,"  he  at  all  events,  for  a  while,  had 
prevented  their  observing  that  it  was  senior  to  some  eight  or  ten  cases  which 
(indefatigable  man  !)  he  had  culled  for  them  out  of  the  legal  garden,  and 
arrayed  on  the  back  of  his  draft.  Slightly  disconcerted  were  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon,  it  may  be  believed,  at  this  new  view  of  the  "result  of  the 
authorities."  "Mortmain  is  always  right!"  said  Quirk,  looking  hard  at 
GammoB. ;  who  observed  simply  that  one  day  Frankpledge  would  be  as  old  as 
Mortmain  then  was — by  which  time  (thought  he)  I  also  know  where  you  will 
be,  my  old  friend,  if  there's  any  truth  in  the  Scriptures  !  In  this  pleasant  frame 
of  mind  were  the  partners,  when  the  impudent  apparition  of  Huckaback  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described.  Huckaback's  com- 
mentary upon  the  disgusting  text  of  Titmouse  overnight  (as  a  lavryer  would 
say,  in  analogy  to  a  well-known  term,  "  Coke  upon  Littleton  "  produced  an 
efEect  upon  their  minds  which  may  be  guessed  at.  It  was  while  their  minds 
were  under  these  two  soothing  influences,  i.e.,  of  the  insolence  of  Huckaback 
and  the  vacillation  of  Frankpledge,  that  Mr  Gammon  had  penned  the  note  to 
Titmouse  (surely,  under  the  circumstances,  one  of  extraordinary  temper  and 
forbearance),  which  had  occasioned  Titmouse  the  agonies  which  I  have  been 
attempting  faintly  to  describe  ;  and  that  Quirk,  summoning  Snap  into  the  room, 
had  requested  him  to  give  orders  for  denial  to  Titmouse  LE  he  should  again 
make  his  appearance  at  the  office  ;  which  injunction  Snap  forthwith  delivered 
in  the  clerks'  room,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  were  a  very  model  of  the 
im^jerative  mood. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Quirk  (who  was  a  man  that  stuck  like  a 
limpet  to  a  rock  to  any  point  which  occurred  to  him),  in  poring  over  that 
page  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Ulackstone's  Commentaries,  where  were  to  be 
found  the  passages  which  have  been  already  quoted  (and  which  both  Quirk 
and  Gammon  had  long  had  of£  by  heart),  as  he  sat  one  day  at  dinner,  at 
home,  whither  he  had  taken  the  volume  in  question,  fancied  he  had  at  last 
hit  upon  a  notable  crotchet,  which,  the  more  he  thought  of,  the  more  he  was 
Btruck  with  ;  determining  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Mortmain. 
The  spark  of  light  that  had  twinkled  till  it  kindled  in  the  tinder  of  his  mind, 
was  struck  by  his  hard  head  out  of  the  following  sentence  of  the  text  in  ques- 
tion 

"A  man  may,  however,  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or 
POOE  NEIGHBOUE,  out  of  charity  and  compassion,  with  impunity ;  otherwise, 
the  punishment  is,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Quirk,  that  the  words  which  I  have  placed  in  italics 
and  small  capitals,  exactly  met  the  case  for  poor  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  He 
stuck  to  that  view  of  the  case,  tiU  he  almost  began  to  think  that  he  really 
had  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  charity  and  compassion  for  poor  Tittlebat — kept  out 
of  his  rights — tyrannized  over  by  a  vulgar  draper  in  Oxford  Street — where, 
too,  no  doubt,  he  was  half-starved. — It's  a  great  blessing  that  one's  got  the 
means — and  the  inclination,  to  serve  one's  poor  neighbours," — thought  Quirk, 
as  he  slowly  swallowed  another  glass  of  the  wine  that  maheth  glad  the  heart 
of  man — and  also  softens  it ; — for  the  more  he  drank,  the  more  and  more 
pitiful  became  his  mood — the  more  sensitive  was  he  to  compassionate  suggest- 
ions ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  finished  the  decanter  lie  was  actually  in 
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tears.  These  virtuous  feelings  brought  their  own  reward,  too — for,  from  time 
to  time,  they  conjured  up,  as  it  were,  the  faint  rainbow  image  of  a  bond  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment  of  Ten  Thousaiid  Pounds  ! 

To  change  the  metaphor  a  little — by  the  time  that  old  Quirk  had  reached 
his  office  in  the  morning,  the  heated  iron  had  cooled  ;  if  his  heart  had  retained 
any  of  the  maudlin  softness  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  following  pathetic 
letter  from  Titmouse  might  have  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  it,  and 
fixed  him,  in  the  benevolent  and  disinterested  mind  of  the  old  lawyer,  as 
indeed  his  "  poor  neighbour."  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  it.  It  had 
been  written  by  Titmouse,  all  out  of  his  own  head  ;  and  with  his  own  hand 
had  he  left  it,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  before. 

"  To  Messrs.  Queek,  Gamon,  and  Snape. 
"Gents,  "Y'  Bsteem'd  Favour  lies  now  before  Me,  -which,  must  ;Sa?/ have 
Given  me  Much  Concern,  seeing,  I  Thought  it  was  All  Made  up  betwixt  us 
That  was  of  Such  an  Unpleasant  Nature  on  Tuesday  night  (ultimo)  w''  I  most 
humbly  Own  (and  Acknowledge)  was  all  alone  and  intirely  of  My  Own 
Fault,  and  Not  in  the  Least  Your's  which  behaved  to  me.  Must  say,  In  the 
most  Eespectful  and  superior  manner  that  was  possible  to  think  Of,  for  I 
truly  Say  I  never  was  In  the  Company  of  Such  Imminent  and  Superior  Gents 
before  In  my  Life  w""  will  take  my  Oath  sincerely  Of,  Gents.  Please  to  consider 
the  Brandy  (w*"  do  think  was  TJncnmmon  Stiff)  such  a  fiustrum  As  I  Was  In 
before,  to,  wi"  was  Evident  to  All  of  Us  there  then  Assemblid  and  very  natral 
like  to  be  the  Case  Seeing  I  have  nevir  known  what  Peas  of  Mind  was  since 
I  behaved  in  Such  a  Oudacious  way  w*"  truly  was  the  case  I  can't  Deny  to 
Such  Gents  as  Yourselfs  that  were  doing  me  Such  Good  Fortune  And  Kindness 
to  me  as  it  would  Be  a  Dreadful  sin  and  shame  (such  as  Trust  I  can  never 
be  Guilty  of)  to  be  (w*"  am  not)  and  never  Can  Be  insensible  Of,  Gents  do 
Consider  all  this  Favourably  because  of  my  humble  Amends  w''  I  here  Make 
with  the  greatest  Trouble  in  my  Mind  that  I  have  Had  Ever  Since,  it  was 
all  of  the  Sperrits  I  Tooke  w*"  made  mc  Go  On  at  such  a  Kate  w""  was  always 
(beg  to  Assure  y'  most  resp'  house)  the  Case  Since  my  birth  when  I  took 
Sperrits  never  so  little  Since  I  had  the  Meazles  when  I  was  3  Years  Old  as  I 
Well  KecoUect  and  hope  it  will  be  Born  in  Mind  what  is  Often  Said  and  I'm 
Sure  I've  read  it  Somewhere  Else  that  People  that  Is  Drunk  Always  speaks 
the  Direct  Contrarywise  of  their  True  and  Keal  Thoughts,  (w*"  am  Certain 
never  was  any  Thing  Truer  in  my  case)  so  as  I  get  the  Money  or  What  not, 
do  whatever  you  Like  w*"  are  quite  welcome  to  Do  if  you  please,  and  No 
questions  Asked,  don't  Mind  saying  by  The  Way  It  shall  Be  As  Good  as  £200 
note  in  The  way  of  your  Kesp°  House  if  I  Get  the  Estate  of  w*"  am  much  In 
Want  of.  Mr.  Gamon  (w''  is  the  most  Upright  gent  that  ever  I  came  across 
in  AU  my  Life)  will  tell  you  that  I  Was  Quite  Cut  up  when  he  came  After  me 
in  that  kind  Way  and  told  Mm  Then  how  I  loved  y'  Eespect=  House  and  would 
do  all  In  My  power  to  Serve  You,  which  see  if  I  Don't,  I  was  in  Such  a  rage 
with  that  Fellow  (He's  only  in  a  Situation  in  Tottenham  C  Eoad)  Huckaback 
which  is  his  true  name  it  was  an  oudacious  thing,  and  have  given  him  such  a 
Precious  Good  hiding  last  Night  as  you  never  saw  when  on  his  Bendid  Knees 
He  asked  the  pardon  of  your  Respectable  House,  says  nothing  Of  Me  w'' 
w'^  not  allow  because  I  said  I  would  Not  Forgive  Him  because  he  had  not 
injured  me  :  But  you,  w"^  I  wonder  at  his  Impudence  in  Calling  on  Professional 
Gents  like  you,  if  I  get  The  Estate  shall  never  cease  to  Think  well  of  you  and 
mean  While  how  full  of  Trouble  I  am  Often  Thinking  Of  Death  which  is  the 
End  of  Every  Thing  And  then  in  that  Case  who  will  the  Property  Go  to 
Seeing  I  Leave  never  a  Brother  or  Sister  Behind  me.  And  Therefore  Them 
ybat  w«  Get  it  I  Feel  Sure  of  w"  Not  do  So  Well  by  you  (if  You  will  Only 
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believe  Me)  So  Gents.  This  is  all  at  present  That  I  will  Make  so  Bold  to 
trouble  you  With  About  my  Unhappy  Affairs  Only  to  say  That  am  used  most 
Intolerably  Bad  now  In  The  Shop  quite  Tyranicall  And  Mr.  Tag-rag  as  Set 
Them  All  Against  Me  and  I  shall  Never  Get  Another  Situat"  for  want  of  a  Cha" 
which  he  will  give  me  says  nothe  at  Present  of  the  Sort  of  Victules  w''  give  me 
Now  to  Bat  Since  Monday  last,  For  Vvhich  am  Sure  the  Devil  must  have 
Come  In  to  That  Gentleman  (Mr.  Tag-rag,  he  was  only  himself  in  a  Situation 
in  Holborn  once  getts  the  Business  by  marrys  the  widow  w''  wonder  At  for  he 
is  nothing  Particular  to  look  At.)  I  am  y" 

Humbly  to  Command  Till  Death  (always  Humbly  Begging 
pardon  for  the  bad  Conduct  w''  was  guilty  of  when  In  Liquor  Especially  On  an 
Empty  Stomach,  Having  Taken  Nothing  all  that  Day  excepting  what  I  could 
not  Eat),  Your's  most  Eesp>', 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

"P.S.  Will  Bring  That  young  Man  with  Tears  In  his  Eyes  to  Beg  y'  pardon 
Over  again  If  You  Like  w''  will  Solemnly  Swear  if  Required  That  he  did  It 
all  of  His  own  Head  And  that  Have  given  It  him  For  it  in  the  Way  That  is 
Written  Above  And  humbly  Trust  You  Will  make  me  So  happy  Once  more  by 
Writing  To  Me  (if  it  is  only  a  Line)  To  say  You  Have  Thought  No  more  of  it. 
T.  T.  No  9  Closet  C.  Oxford  Street.  14/7/18—" 

This  touching  epistle,  I  was  saying,  might  have  brought  tears  into  Mr. 
Quirk's  eyes,  if  he  had  been  used  to  the  melting  mood,  which  he  was  not; 
having  never  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear  but  once — when  five-sixths  of  his  little 
bill  of  costs  (£196  los.  4d.)  were  taxed  off  in  an  action  on  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
for  jC20.  As  it  was,  he  tweedled  the  letter  about  in  his  hands  for  about  five 
minutes,  in  a  musing  mood,  and  then  stepped  with  it  into  Mr.  Gammon's  room. 
That  gentleman  took  the  letter  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  and  read  it  over ;  at 
every  sentence  (LE  indeed  a  sentence  there  was  in  it)  bursting  into  soft  laughter. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  he  laughed  on  concluding  it — "  a  comical  gentleman,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, upon  my  honour  I"  "Funny — isn't  it  rather?"  interposed  Mr.  Quirk, 
standing  with  his  hands  fumbling  about  in  his  breeches  pockets.  "  What  a 
crawling  despicable  little  rascal ! — ha,  ha,  ha  1  "  "  Why — I  don't  quite  say 
that,  either,"  said  Quirk,  doubtingly — "I — don't  exactly  look  at  it  in  that 
light  !  "  "  My  dear  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Gammon,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
laughing  rather  heartily  (at  least  for  him).  "  You  can't  leave  off  that  laugh 
of  yours,"  said  Quirk,  a  little  tartly  ;  "  but  I  must  say  I  don't  see  anything  in 
the  letter  to  laugh  at  so  particularly.  It  is  written  in  a  most  respectful  manner, 
and  shows  a  proper  feeling  towards  the  house."  "  Ay  !  see  how  he  speaks  of 
me  !  "  interrupted  Gammon,  with  such  a  smile  ! — "  And  doesn't  he  speak  so  of 
me?  and  all  of  us?  "  ''  He'll  let  the  house  tread  on  him  till  he  can  tread  on 
the  house,  I  dare  say."  "  But  you  must  own,  Mr.  Gammon,  it  shows  we've 
licked  him  into  shape  a  bit — eh  ? "  ''  Oh,  it's  a  little  vile  creeping  reptile  now, 
and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — of  our  proceedings  ;  and  when 
we've  done  everything — really,  Mr.  Quirk  !  if  one  were  apt  to  lose  one's  temper, 
it  would  be  to  see  such  a  thm/f  as  that  put  into  possession  of  such  a  fortune." 

"That  may  be,  Mr.  Gammon;  but  I  really — hem! — trust— I've — a  higher 

feeling! — To  right  — the  injured  "    He  could  get  no  further.  "Hem!" 

exclaimed  Gammon. 

The  partners  smiled  at  one  another.  A  touch,  or  an  attempted  touch  at 
disinterestedness .' — and  at  Quirk's  time  of  life  ! 

"  But  he's  now  in  a  humour  for  training,  at  all  events — isn't  he  ?  "  exclaimed 
Quirk — ■'  we've  something  now  to  go  to  work  upon — gradually.  "  Isn't  that  a 
leaf  out  of  my  book,  Mr,  Quirk  ? — isn't  that  exactly  what  "     "Well,  well, — 
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what  does  it  signify  ? "  interrupted  Quirk,  rather  petulantly — "  I've  got  a 
crotchet  that'll  do  for  us,  yet,  about  the  matter  of  law,  and  make  all  right 
and  tight — so  I'm  going  to  Mortmain. 

"  I've  got  a  little  idea  of  my  own  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon — 
"  I've  got  an  extract  from  Co-Litt— .  I  can't  imagine  how  either  of  them 
could  have  missed  it ;  and,  as  Frankpledge  dines  with  me  to-day,  we  shall  talk 
it  all  over.  But,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  should  say,  with  all  deference,  that 
we'll  take  no  more  notice  of  this  fellow  till  we've  got  some  screw  tight 
enough  " 

"Why — all  that  may  be  very  well ;  but  you  see,  Gammon,  the  fellow  seems 
the  real  heir,  after  all — and  if  he  don't  get  it,  no  one  can;  and  if  lie  don't — we 
don't !  eh  ?  " 

"There's  a  very  great  deal  of  force  in  that  observation,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said 
Gammon  emphatically  : — and,  tolerably  well  pleased  with  one  another,  they 
parted. 

"  I  think,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Gammon  to  Mr.  Quirk,  before  they  parted  on 
the  previous  evening,  "  it  may  be  as  well,  all  things  considered,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  o£  the  fellow's  note— eh? — Canlt  do  any  harm,  you  know,  and 
civility  costs  nothing — hem  !  " 

"The  very  thing  I  was  thinking  of,"  replied  Quirk,  as  he  always  did  on 
hearing  any  suggestion  from  Mr.  Gammon.  So  by  that  night's  post  was  dis- 
patched (post-paid)  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Titmouse  : — ■ 

"  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  polite  letter  of  last  night's  date  ;  and  earnestly 
beg  that  he  will  not  distress  himself  about  the  little  incident  that  occurred 
at  their  office  on  Tuesday  night,  and  which  they  assure  him  they  have  quite 
forgotten.  They  make  all  allowances,  however  their  feelings  suffered  at  the 
time.  They  beg  Mr.  T.  will  give  them  credit  for  not  losing  sight  of  his  interests, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  obstructed  as  they  are,  however,  by  numerous 
serious  difficulties.  If  they  should  be  in  any  degree  hereafter  overcome,  he 
may  rest  assured  of  their  promptly  communicating  with  him  ;  and  till  then 
they  trust  Mr.  T.  will  not  inconvenience  himself  by  calling  on,  or  writing  to 
them. 

"  Saffron  Hill,  \Uh  July,  18—. 

"P.S. — Messrs.  Q.,  G.,  and  S.  regret  to  hear  that  any  unpleasantness  has 
arisen  [Gammon  could  hardly  write  for  laughing]  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Hicklebagle,  who,  they  assure  him,  manifested  a  very  warm 
interest  in  behalf  of  Mr.  T.,  and  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  propriety 
on  the  occasion  of  his  calling  upon  Messrs.  Q.,  G.,  and  S.  They  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be  engaged  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ;  which  will, 
they  trust,  explain  any  appearance  of  abruptness  they  might  have  exhibited 
towards  that  gentleman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Titmouse  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
intimate  as  much  to  Mr.  Hickerbag." 

There  was  an  obvious- reason  for  this  polite  allusion  to  Huckaback.  Gammon 
thought  it  very  possible  that  that  gentleman  might  be  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  confi- 
dence and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  him  hereafter  ;  and  which  influence 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  might  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to 
secure  beforehand. 

The  moment  that  Titmouse,  with  breathless  haste,  had  read  over  this  mollifying 
document,  which,  being  directed  to  his  lodgings  correctly,  he  obtained  as  soon 
as  he  had  reached  his  lodgings,  after  quitting  Mr.  Tag-rag,  he  hastened  to  his 
friend  Huckaback.  That  gentleman  (who  seemed  now  virtually  recognised  by 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  as  Titmouse's  confidant)  shook  his  head, 
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exclaiming — "  Blarney,  blarney  1  "  and  a  sneer  settled  on  Ms  features,  till  lie 
had  read  down  to  the  postscript ;  the  perusal  of  which  efEected  a  sudden  change 
in  his  feelings.  He  declared,  with  a  great  oath,  that  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap  were  "  perfect  gentlemen,"  and  would  "  do  the  right  thing.  Titmouse 
might  depend  upon  it ;  "  an  assurance  which  greatly  cheered  Titmouse,  to  whose 
keen  discernment  it  never  once  occurred  to  refer  Huckaback's  altered  tone 
to  the  right  cause,  viz.,  the  lubricating  quality  of  the  postscript;  and  since 
Titmouse  did  not  allude  to  it,  no  more  did  Mr.  Huckaback,  although  his 
own  double  misnomer  stuck  a  little  in  his  throat.  So  effectual,  indeed,  had 
been  that  most  skilful  postscript  upon  the  party  whom  it  had  been  aimed 
at,  that  he  exerted  himself  unceasingly  to  revive  Titmouse's  confidence  in  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  Titmouse  returned  to  his 
lodgings  at  a  late  hour,  a  somewhat  happier,  if  not  a  wiser  man  than  he  had  left 
them.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he  had  got  into  bed,  having  once  more  spelled 
over  the  note  in  question,  he  felt  as  despondent  as  ever,  and  thought  that 
Huckaback  had  not  known  what  he  had  been  talking  about.  He  also  adverted 
to  an  aiJijare.ntly  careless  allusion  by  Huckaback  to  the  injuries  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  Titmouse  on  the  Wednesday  night :  and  which,  by  the 
way.  Huckaback  determined  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  Titmouse  easily 
forgot  !  He  hardly  knew  why— but  he  disliked  this  particularly. — Whom  had 
he  however,  in  the  world,  but  Huckaback  ?  In  compapny  with  him  alone. 
Titmouse  felt  that  his  pent-up  feelings  could  discharge  themselves. 

"  Mr.  Tag-rag  began,  at  length,  in  some  degree,  to  relax  his  active  exertions 
against  Titmouse,  simply  because  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  to  keep  them 
up.  He  attributed  the  pallid  cheek  and  depressed  manner  of  Titmouse  entirely 
to  the  discipline  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  shop,  and  was 
gratified  at  perceiving  that  all  his  other  young  men  seemed,  especially  in  his 
presence,  to  have  imbibed  his  hatred  of  Titmouse.  What  produced  in  Tag-rag 
this  hatred  of  Titmouse  ?  Simply  what  had  taken  place  on  the  Monday.  Mr. 
Tag-rag's  dignity  and  power  had  been  doggedly  set  at  nought  by  one  of  his 
shopmen,  who  had  since  refused  to  make  the  least  submission,  or  offer  any 
kind  of  apology.  Such  conduct  struck  at  the  root  of  subordination  in  his 
establishment.  Tag-rag  now  and  then  looked  towards  Titmouse,  as  he  stood 
behind  the  counter,  as  if  he  could  have  murdered  him.  Titmouse  attempted 
once  or  twice,  during  the  week,  to  obtain  .a  situation  elsewhere,  but  in  vain. 
He  could  expect  no  character  from  Tag-rag  ;  and  when  the  10th  of  August 
should  have  arrived,  what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  These  were  the  kind  of 
thoughts  often  passing  through  his  mind  during  the  Sunday,  which  he  and 
Huckaback  spent  together  in  unceasing  conversation  on  the  one  absorbing 
event  of  the  last  week. 

Although  the  sun  shone  as  vividly  and  beautifully  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
to  Titmouse's  saddened  eye  there  seemed  a  sort  of  gloom  everywhere.  Up  and 
down  the  Park  he  and  Huckaback  walked,  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon ; 
but  Titmouse  had  not  so  elastic  a  strut  as  before.  He  felt  empty  and  sinking. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  what  a  sad  pretender  he  was  :  and  they  quitted  the 
magic  circle  much  earlier  than  had  been  usual  with  Titmouse.  What  with  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  day's  saunter,  the  vexation  of  having  had  but  a  hasty,  inferior, 
and  unrefreshing  meal,  which  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  dinner,  and  their 
unpleasant  thoughts,  both  seemed  depressed  as  they  walked  along  the  streets. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  the  open  doors  of  a  gloomy-looking  building,  into 
which  two  or  three  sad  and  prim-looking  people  were  entering.  After  walking 
a  few  paces  past  the  door — "  Do  you  know,  Huck,"  said  Titmouse,  stopping, 
"I've  often  thought  that — that  there's  something  in  Religion."  "  To  be  sure 
there  is,  for  those  that  like  it — who  doubts  it  ?  It's  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
no  doubt,"  replied  Huckaback  with  much  surprise,  which  increased,  as  he  felt 
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himself  slowly  being  swayed  round  towards  the  building  in  question.  "  But 
what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing :  but — hem  !  hem  1  "  replied  Titmouse,  sinking  his  voice  to 
a  whisper — "  a  touch  of — religion — would  not  be  so  much  amiss,  just  now,  I  feel 
— uncommon  inclined  that  way,  somehow."  "  Religion's  all  very  well,  Titty, 
dear  1 — for  them  that  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  ;  but,  devil  take  me  I  what 

have  either  you  or  me  to  be  "    "  But,  Huck — how  do  you  know  but  we  might 

get  something  to  be  thankful  for,  by  praying  1 — I've  often  heard  of  great  things. 
— Come." 

Huckaback  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  twirling  about  his  cane,  and 
looking  rather  distastefully  towards  the  dingy  building.  "  To  be  sure,"  said 
he,  faintly.  Titmouse  drew  him  nearer  ;  but  he  suddenly  started  back. — "  No  ! 
oh,  'tis  only  a  meeting-house.  Tit  1  Curse  Dissenters,  how  I  hate  'em  !  No — I 
won't  pray  in  a  meeting-house,  let  me  be  as  bad  as  I  may.  Give  me  a  regular- 
like,  respectable  church,  with  a  proper  steeple,  and  parson,  and  prayers,  and 
all  that." 

Titmouse  secretly  acknowledged  the  force  of  these  observations  ;  and  the 
intelligent  and  piously-disposed  couple,  with  perhaps  a  just,  but  certainly  a 
somewhat  sudden  regard  for  orthodoxy,  were  not  long  before  they  had  found 
their  way  into  a  church  where  evening  service  was  being  performed.  They 
ascended  the  gallery  stair ;  and  seeing  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  being  at 
church,  down  they  both  went,  with  loud  clattering  steps  and  a  bold  air, 
into  the  very  central  seat  in  the  front  of  the  galler\',  that  happened  to  be 
vacant.  Titmouse  paid  amost  exemplary  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
kneeling,  sitting,  and  standing  with  exact  propriety,  in  the  proper  places  ; 
joining  audibly  in  the  responses,  and  keeping  his  eyes  pretty  steadily  on  the 
prayer-book,  which  he  found  lying  there.  He  even  rebuked  Huckaback  for 
whispering  (during  one  of  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  service)  that  "  there 
was  a  pretty  gal  in  the  next  pew  1  " — He  thought  that  the  clergyman  was 
an  uncommon  fine  preacher,  and  said  some  things  that  he  must  have  meant 
for  him.  Titmouse,  in  particiilar. 

"  Curse  me,  Hucky  !  "  said  he  heatedly,  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the 
church,  and  were  fairly  in  the  street — ••  Curse  me  if — if — ever  I  felt  so  com- 
fortable-like in  my  mind  before,  as  I  do  now — I'll  go  next  Sunday  again." 
"Lord,  Tit,  you  don't  really  mean — it's  deuced  dull  work!"  "Hang  me 
if  I  don't,  though  1  and  if  anything  should  come  of  it — if  I  do  but  get  the 
estate — (I  wonder,  now,  where  Mr.  Gammon  goes  to  church.  I  should  like  to 
know  !  —I'd  go  there  regularly)—  But  if  I  do  get  the  thing — you  see  if 
I  don't  " 

"  Ah,  I  don't  khow  ;  it's  not  much  use  praying  for  money.  Tit ;  I've  tried  it 
myself,  once  or  twice,  but  it  didn't  answer !  "  "  I'll  take  my  oath  you  was 
staring  at  the  gals  all  the  while,  Hucky  ! "  "  Ah,  Titty  !  "  exclaimed  Huckaback, 
and  winked  his  eye,  and  put  the  tip  of  his  fore-finger  to  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
and  laughed. 

Titmouse  continued  in  what  he  doubtless  imagined  to  be  a  devout  frame 
of  mind  for  several  minutes  after  quitting  the  church.  But  close  by  the 
aforesaid  church,  the  devil  had  a  thriving  little  establishment,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cigar-shop ;  in  which  a  showily-dressed  young  Jewess  sat  behind  the 
counter,  right  underneath  a  glaring  gas-light — with  a  thin  stripe  of  greasy 
black  velvet  across  her  forehead,  and  long  ringlets  that  rested  on  her  shoulders 
— ^bandying  slang  with  two  or  three  other  such  puppies  as  Titmouse  and 
Huckaback.  Our  friends  entered  and  purchased  a  cigar  a-piece,  which  they 
lit  on  the  spot  ;  and  after  each  of  them  had  exchanged  an  impudent  wink 
with  the  Jewess,  out  they  went,  pufiing  away — all  the  remains  of  their  piety  ! 
When  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  cigars  they  parted,  each  speeding 
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homeward.  Titmouse,  on  reaching  his  lodgings,  sunk  into  profound  depression. 
He  felt  an  awful  conviction  that  his  visit  to  the  cigar-shop  had  entirely  spoilt 
the  effect  of  his  previous  attendance  at  the  church,  and  that,  if  so  disposed, 
he  might  now  sit  and  whistle  for  his  ten  thousand  a-year.  Thoughts  such 
as  these  drove  him  nearly  distracted.  If,  indeed,  he  had  foreseen  having 
to  go  through  such  another  week  as  the  one  just  over,  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ensuing  Sunday,  Mr.  Titmouse  might  have 
afforded  a  little  employment  to  that  ancient  but  gloomy  functionary,  a  coroner, 
and  Ms  jury.  At  that  time,  however,  inquests  of  this  sort  were  matter-of-fact 
and  melancholy  affairs  enough  ;  which  I  doubt  not  would  have  been  rather 
a  dissjcasive  from  suicide,  in  the  estimation  of  one  who  might  be  supposed 
ambitious  of  the  eolat  of  a  modern  inquest ;  where,  indeed,  such  strange  antics 
are  played  by  certain  new  performers  as  would  suffice  to  revive  the  corpse 
(if  it  were  a  corpse  that  had  ever  had  a  spark  of  sense  or  spirit  in  it),  and  make 
it  kick  the  coroner  out  of  the  room.  I3ut  to  one  of  so  high  an  ambition  as 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  how  delightful  would  it  not  have  been,  to  anticipate 
becoming  (what  had  been  quite  impracticable  during  life)  the  object  of  public 
attention  after  his  death — by  means  of  a  flaming  dissertation  by  the  coroner 
on  his  own  zeal  and  spirit — the  nature  and  extent  of  his  rights,  powers,  and 
duties ; — when  high  doctors  are  browbeaten,  the  law  set  at  defiance,  and  public 
decency  plucked  by  the  beard,  and  the  torn  and  bleeding  hearts  of  sur- 
viving relatives  still  further  agonized  by  an  exposure,  all  quivering  under  the 
recent  stroke,  to  the  gaping  vulgar  1  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  object 
of  certain  coroners,  now-a-days,  is  two-fold  ;  first,  public — to  disgust  people 
with  suicide,  by  showing  what  horrid  proceedings. will  take  place  over  their 
carcasses ;  and  secondly,  private — to  get  the  means  of  studying  anatomy  by 
2yost  mortems,  which  the  said  coroner  never  could  procure  in  his  own  practice  ; 
which  enables  us  to  account  for  some  things  one  has  lately  seen,  viz.,  that, 
if  a  man  come  to  his  death  by  means  of  a  waggon  crushing  his  legs,  the  coroner 
institutes  an  exact  examination  of  the  lun(]s  and  heart. 

Touching,  by  the  way,  the  moral  of  suicide,  it  is  a  way  which  some  have  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulties  of  life ;  which  having  been  done, 
possibly  the  very  first  thing  that  is  made  manifest  to  the  spirit,  after  taking 
its  mad  leap  in  the  dark,  is — how  very  easily  the  said  knot  might  have  been 
untied;  nay,  that  it  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  untied,  if  the  impatient 
spirit  had  stayed  only  a  moment  longer  : — a  dismal  discovery  which  may  excite 
ineffable  grief  at  the  folly  and  horror  of  the  crime  of  which  such  spirit  has  been 
guilty.    But  ah  !  it  is  too  late  1    The  triumphant  fiend  has  secured  his  victim  ! 

I  said  it  was  not  imjjossible  that  Mr.  Titmouse  might,  under  the  circumstances 
alluded  to,  have  done  the  deed  which  has  called  forth  the  above  very  natural 
and  profound  reflections  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  h.wd.ly prolahle,  for  he  knew 
that  by  doing  so  he  would  (first)  irreparably  injure  society,  by  depriving  i 
of  an  enlightened  and  invaluable  member  ;  (secondly)  inflict  great  indignity 
on  his  precious  body,  of  which,  during  life,  he  had  always  taken  the  most 
affectionate  care,  by  consigning  it  to  burial  in  a  cross-road  ,at  night  time,  with 
a  stake  run  through  it,  and  moreover  peril  the  little  soul  that  had  just  leaped 
out  of  it,  by  not  having  any  burial-service  said  over  his  aforesaid  remains ; 
and  (lastly)  lose  all  chance  of  enjoying  Ten  Thousand  a- Year — at  least  upon 
earth.  I  own  I  was  a  little  startled  (as  I  dare  say  was  the  reader)  at  a 
passage  of  mournful  significance  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  last  letter  to  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  viz. — "  How  full  of  trouble  I  am,  often  thinMng 
of  death,  which  is  the  end  of  everything  ; "  but  on  carefully  considering  the 
context,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  whole  was  only  a  device  of  Titmouse's, 
either  to  rouse  the  fears,  or  stimulate  the  feelings,  or  excite  the  hopes,  of  the 
three  arbiters  of  his  destiny  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    Mr,  Gammon,  he 
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thought,  might  be  thereby  moved  to  pity  ;  while  Mr.  Quirk  would  probably 
be  operated  upon  by  fears,  lest  the  sad  contingency  pointed  at  might  deprive 
the  house  of  one  who  would  richly  repay  their  exertions  ;  and  by  hopes  of  in- 
definite advantage,  if  they  could  by  any  means  prevent  its  happening.  I 
have  often  questioned  Titmouse  on  the  subject,  but  he  would  only  wink  his  eye, 
and  say  that  he  "  knew  mliat  to  ie  at  "  as  well  as  any  one  !  That  these  gentle- 
men really  did  keenly  scrutinize,  and  carefully  weigh  every  expression  in  that 
letter,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  and  contemptible  as,  I  fear,  it  showed  its  writer  to 
be,  is  certain ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  compare  with  it,  at  least,  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  their  own  answer  to  it.  Did  the  latter  document 
contain  less  cunning  and  insincerity,  because  it  was  couched  in  somewhat 
superior  phraseology?  They  could  conceal  their  selfish  and  over-reaching 
designs,  while  poor  Titmouse  exposed  all  his  little  mean-mindedness  and 
hypocrisy,  simply  because  he  had  not  learned  how  to  conceal  it  effectually. 
'Twas  indeed  a  battle  for  the  very  same  object,  but  between  unequal  combatants. 
Each  was  trying  to  take  the  other  in.  Was  there,  in  fact,  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them — except,  perhaps,  that  Titmouse  was,  in  a  manner,  excused  by 
his  necessities  ? 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  circumstances  were  becoming  utterly  desperate. 
He  continued  to  endure  great  sufEering  at  Mr.  Tag-rag's  during  tlie  day — the 
constant  butt  of  the  ridicule  and  insult  of  his  amiable  companions,  and  the 
victim  of  his  employer's  vile  and  vulgar  spirit  of  hatred  and  oppression.  His 
spirit  (such  as  it  was),  in  short,  was  very  nearly  broken.  Though  he  seized 
every  opportunity  that  ofEered,  to  inquire  for  another  situation,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  all  whom  he  applied  to  spoke  of  the  strict  character  they  should 
require,  "before  taking  a  new  hand  into  their  establishment."  His  occupation 
at  nights,  after  quitting  the  shop,  was  twofold  only — either  to  call  upon 
Huckaback  (whose  sympathy,  however,  he  was  exhausting  rapidly),  or  solace 
his  feelings  by  walking  down  to  Safliron  Hill,  and  lingering  about  the  closed 
office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — there  was  a  kind  of  grdtification 
even  in  that !  He  once  or  twice  felt  flustered  even  on  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  housekeeper  returning  from  some  little  errand.  How  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  get  into  her  good  graces,  and  accompany  her  into  even  the  kitchen 
— when  he  would  be  on  the  premises  at  least,  and  conversing  with  one  of 
the  establishment  of  those  who  he  believed  could,  with  a  stroke  of  their 
pens,  turn  this  wilderness  of  a  world  into  a  paradise  for  him  1  But  he  dared 
not  make  any  overtures  in  that  quarter,  for  fear  of  their  getting  to  the  notice 
of  the  dreaded  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

At  length,  no  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  stood  between  him  and  utter 
destitution ;  and  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  he  could  apply  to  for 
even  the  most  trivial  assistance  was  Huckaback — whom,  however,  he  knew 
to  be  scarcely  any  better  ofE  than  himself ;  and  whom,  moreover,  he  felt 
to  be  treating  him  more  and  more  coldly,  as  the  week  wore  on  without 
his  hearing  of  any  the  least  tidings  from  Saffron  Hill.  Huckaback  evidently 
felt  now  scarcely  any  interest  or  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  his  melancholy 
friend,  and  was  plainly  disinclined  to  talk  about  his  affairs.  At  length  he 
quite  turned  up  his  nose  with  disgust,  whenever  Titmouse  took  out  the  well- 
worn  note  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  which  was  almost  dropping 
in  pieces  with  being  constantly  carried  about  in  his  pocket,  taken  in  and  out,  and 
folded  and  unfolded,  for  the  purpose  of  conning  over  its  contents,  as  if  there 
might  yet  linger  in  it  some  hitherto  undiscovered  source  of  consolation.  Poor 
Titmouse,  therefore,  looked  at  it  on  every  such  occasion  with  as  eager  and 
vivid  an  interest  as  ever  ;  but  it  was  glanced  at  by  Huckaback  with  a  half- 
averted  eye,  and  a  cold,  drawling,  yawning,  "  Ya — a — as — I  see — I — dare — 
say  1 "   As  his  impressions  of  Titmouse's  bright  prospects  were  thug  being 
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rapidly  effaced,  Ms  smarting  recollection  of  the  drubbing  he  had  received 
became  distincter  and  more  frequent ;  his  feelings  of  resentment  more  lively, 
and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  expression  of  them  had  been  stifled  (while 
he  had  considered  the  star  of  Titmouse  to  be  in  the  ascendant),  till  the 
time  for  setting  them  into  motion  and  action  had  gone  by.  In  fact  the 
presence  of  Titmouse,  suggesting  such  thoughts  and  recollections,  became 
intolerable  to  Huckaback  ;  and  Titmouse's  perceptions  (dull  as  they  naturally 
were,  but  a  little  quickened  by  recent  suffering)  gave  him  more  and  more 
distinct  notice  of  this  circumstance,  at  the  precise  time  when  he  meditated 
applying  for  the  loan  of  a  few  shillings.  These  feelings  made  him  as  humble 
towards  Huckaback,  and  as  patient  of  his  increasing  rudeness  and  ill-humour, 
as  he  felt  abject  towards  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  for,  unless  he  could 
succeed  in  wringing  some  trifling  loan  from  Huckaback  (if  he  really  had  it  in 
his  power  to  advance  him  anything'),  he  could  not  conjecture  what  was  to 
become  of  him.  Various  faint  but  unadroit  hints  and  feelers  of  his  had 
been  thrown  away  ;  for  Huckaback  either  did  not,  or  could  not,  comprehend 
them.  But  at  length  a  sudden  and  fearful  pressure  compelled  him  to  speak 
out.  Gripe,  the  collector,  called  one  morning  for  the  poor's  rates  due  from 
Mrs.  SquaUop  (Titmouse's  landlady),  and  cleaned  her  out  of  almost  every  penny 
of  ready  money  which  she  had  by  her.  This  threw  the  good  woman  upon 
her  resources,  to  replenish  her  empty  pocket — and  down  she  came  upon  Tit- 
mouse— or  rather,  up  she  went  to  him  ;  for  his  heart  sunk  within  him  one 
night  on  his  return  from  the  shop,  having  only  just  taken  off  his  hat  and  lit 
his  candle,  as  he  heard  the  fat  old  termagant's  well-known  heavy  step  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  door.  Her  loud  imperative 
single  knock  vibrated  through  his  heart,  and  he  was  ready  to  drop. 

"  Oh;  Mrs.  Squallop  !  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  SquaUop  1 "  commenced  Titmouse 
faintly,  when  he  had  opened  the  door  ;  "  Won't  you  take  a  chair  ? "  offering  to 
the  panting  dame  almost  the  only  chair  he  had.  "No — I  a'n't  come  to  stay, 
Mr.  Titmouse,  because,  d'ye  see,  in  coorse  you've  got  a  pound,  at  least,  ready 
for  me,  as  you  promised  long  ago — and  never  more  welcome  ;  there's  old  Gripe 
been  here  to-day,  and  had  his  hodious  rates — ('drat  the  poor,  say  1 1  them  as 
can't  work  should  starve  ! — rates  is  a  robbery  !)— but  howsomdever  he's  cleaned 
me  out  to-day  ;  so,  in  coorse,  I  come  up  to  you.    Got  it?  "    "I — I- — I — 'pon  my 

life,  Mrs.  Squallop,  I'm  uncommon  sorry  "    "  Oh,  bother  your  sorrow,  Mr. 

Titmouse  ! — out  with  the  needful,  for  I  can't  stop  palavering  here."  "  I — I 
can't,  so  help  me  !  "  gasped  Titmouse,  with  the  calmness  of  desperation. 

'■  You  can't  I  And  marry,  sir,  why  not,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Squallop  after  a  moment's  pause,  striving  to  choke  down  her  rage. 
"  P'r'aps  you  can  get  blood  out  of  a  stone,  Mrs.  Squallop  ;  it's  what  I  can't," 
replied  Titmouse,  striving  to  screw  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking  place,  to 
encounter  one  who  was  plainly  bent  upon  mischief.  "I've  got  two  shillings — 
there  they  are,"  throwing  them  on  the  table  ;  "  and  cuss  me  if  I've  another  rap 
in  the  world  ;  there,  ma'am  !  " 

"  You're  a  liar,  then,  that's  flat  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop,  slapping  her 
hand  upon  the  table,  with  a  violence  that  made  the  candle  quiver  on  it,  and 
almost  fall  down.  "  Tou  have  the  himperance,"  said  she,  commencing  the 
address  she  had  been  preparing  in  her  own  mind  ever  since  Mr.  Gripe  had 
quitted  her  house,  "to  stand  there  and  tell  me  you've  got  nothing  in  the  world 
but  them  trvo  shillings  !  Heugh  !  Out  on  you,  you  oudacious  fellow  ! — you 
jack-a-dandy  1  Yoti  tell  me  you  haven't  got  more  than  them  two  shillings,  and 
yet  turns  out  every  Sunday  morning  of  your  life  like  a  lord,  with  your  pins, 
and  your  rings,  and  your  chains,  and  your  fine  coat,  and  your  gloves,  and  your 
spurs,  and  your  dandy  cane — ough  !  you  whipper-snapper  !  You're  a  cheat — 
you're  a  swindler,  jack-a-dandy  1    You're  the  contempt  of  the  whole  court, 
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you  are,  you  jack-a-dandy  !  You've  got  all  my  rent  on  your  back,  and  have 
had  every  Sunday  for  three  months,  you  cheat ! — you  low  fellow  ! — you  un- 
grateful chap  !  You're  a-robbing  the  widow  and  fatherless  !  Look  at  me,  and 
my  six  fatherless  children  down  there,  you  good-for-nothing,  nasty,  proud 
puppy  I — eugh  I  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  you.  You  dress  yourself  out  like  my 
lord  mayor !  You've  bought  a  gold  chain  with  my  rent,  you  rascally  cheat ! 
You  dress  yourself  out  ?— Ha,  ha  ! — you're  a  nasty,  mean-looking,  humpty- 
dumpty,  carroty-headed  " 

"  You'd  better  not  say  tliat  again,  Mrs.  Squallop,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  a 
fierce  glance. 

"  Not  say  it  again  I— ha,  ha  1  Hoighty-toighty,  carroty -haired  jack-a-dandy  1 
— Why,  you  hop-o-my-thumb  !  d'ye  think  I  won't  say  whatever  I  choose,  and 
in  my  own  house  ?  You're  a  Titmouse  by  name  and  by  nature  ;  there  a'n't  a 
cockroach  crawling  downstairs  that  a'n't  more  respectable-like  and  better 
behaved  than  you.  You're  a  himpudent  cheat,  and  dandy,  and  knave,  and  a 
liar,  and  a  red-haired  rascal — and  that  in  your  teeth  1  Ough  !  Your  name 
stinks  in  the  court.  You're  a-taking  everybody  in  as  will  trust  you  to  a  penny's 
amount.  There's  poor  old  Cox,  the  taUor,  with  a  sick  wife  and  children,  whom 
you've  cheated  this  many  months,  all  of  his  not  having  spirit  to  summons  you  1 
But  Til  set  him  upon  you  ;  you  see  if  I  don't — -and  I'U  have  my  own,  too,  or  I 
wouldn't  give  that  for  the  laws  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  SquaUop,  at  the  same  time 
snapping  her  fingers  in  his  face,  and  then  pausing  for  breath  after  her 
eloquent  invective. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  use,"  said  Titmouse  gently,  being  completely  cowed — 

now,  what  good  can  it  do  to  go  on  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Squallop  ?  " 

"  Missus  me  no  missus,  Mr.  Titmouse,  but  pay  me  my  rent,  you  jack-a-dandy  1 
You've  got  my  rent  on  your  back,  and  on  your  little  finger ;  and  I'll  have  it 
off  you  before  I've  done  with  you,  I  warrant  you.  I'm  your  landlady,  and  I'll 
sell  you  up  :  I'll  have  old  Thumbscrew  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
distrain  everything,  and  you,  too,  you  jackdaw,  if  any  one  would  buy  you, 
which  they  won't !  I'll  have  my  rent  at  last :  I've  been  too  easy  with  you,  you 
ungrateful  chap  ;  for,  mark,  even  Gripe  this  morning  says,  '  Haven't  you  a 
gentleman  lodger  up  above  ?  get  him  to  pay  you  your  own,'  says  he  ;  and  so  I 
will.  I'm  sick  of  all  this,  and  I'll  have  my  rights  !  Here's  my  son,  Jem,  a 
far  better-looking  chap  than  you,  though  he  hasiCt  got  hair  like  a  sandy  mop 
all  under  his  chin,  and  he's  obligated  to  work  from  one  week's  end  to  another, 
in  a  paper  cap  and  fustian  jacket ;  and  you — you  painted  jackanapes  1  But 
now  I  have  got  you,  and  I'U  turn  you  inside-out,  though  I  know  there's  nothing 
in  you  ?  But  I'll  try  to  get  at  your  fine  coats,  and  spurs,  and  trousers,  your 
chains  and  pins,  and  make  something  of  them  before  I've  done  with  you,  you 
jack-a-dandy  !  "—and  the  virago  shook  her  fist  at  him,  looking  as  though  she 
had  not  yet  uttered  even  half  that  was  in  her  heart  towards  him. 

[Alas,  alas,  unhappy  Titmouse,  much-enduring  son  of  sorrow  !  I  perceive  that 
you  now  feel  the  sharpness  of  an  angry  female  tongue  ;  and  indeed  to  me,  not 
in  the  least  approving  of  the  many  coarse  and  heart-splitting  expressions  which 
she  uses,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  that  she  is  not  very  far  ofE  the  mark  in  much 
that  she  hath  said  ;  for,  in  truth,  in  your  conduct  there  is  not  a  little  that  to 
me,  piteously  inclined  towards  you  as  I  am,  yet  appeareth  obnoxious  to  the 
edge  of  this  woman's  reproaches.  But  think  not,  O  bewildered  and  not-vri-th- 
sufficient-distinctness- discerning -the -nature -of -things  Titmouse!  that  she 
bath  only  a  sharp  and  bitter  tongue.  In  this  woman  behold  a  mother,  and  it 
may  be  that  she  will  soften  before  you,  who  have  plainly,  as  I  hear,  neither 
father  nor  mother.    Oh  me  !] 

Titmouse  trembled  violently ;  his  lips  quivered  ;  and  the  long  pent-up  tears 
forced  their  way  at  length  over  his  evelids,  and  fell  fast  down  his  cheeks. 
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"  Ah  you  may  well  cry  ! — you  may  t  But  it's  too  late  I— it's  my  turn  to  cry 
now  !  Don't  you  think  that  I  feel  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  is  my  six 
children  ?  And  isn't  what's  mine  theu's  ?  And  aren't  you  keeping  the  father- 
less out  of  their  own  1  It's  too  bad  of  you— it  is  !  and  you  know  it  is,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Squallop,  vehemently. 

"  Tliei/ve  got  a  mother — a  kind — good — mother — to  take — care  of  them," 
Titmouse  sobbed,  "but  there's  been  no  one  in  the — the — world  that  cares  a 
straw  for  me — this  twenty — years  !  "    He  fairly  wept  aloud. 

"Well,  then,  more's  the  pity  for  you.  If  you  had,  they  wouldn't  have  let  you 
make  such  a  puppy  of  yourself — and  at  your  landlady's  expense,  too.  You  know 
you  re  a  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  dropping  her  voice  a  little ;  for  she  was  a 
mother,  after  all,  and  she  knew  that  what  poor  Titmouse  had  just  stated  was 
quite  trae.  She  tried  hard  to  feed  the  fire  of  her  wrath,  by  forcing  into  her 
thoughts  every  aggravative  topic  against  Titmouse  that  she  could  think  of  ; 
but  it  became  every  moment  harder  and  harder  to  do  so,  for  she  was  consciously 
softening  rapidly  towards  the  weeping  and  miserable  little  object,  on  whom  she 
had  been  heaping  such  violent  and  bitter  abuse.  He  was  a  great  fool,  to  be 
sure — he  was  very  fond  of  fine  clothes — he  knew  no  better— he  had,  however, 
paid  his  rent  well  enough  till  lately — he  was  a  very  quiet,  well-disposed  lodger, 
for  all  she  had  known — he  had  given  her  yoimgest  child  a  pear  not  long  ago. 
Eeally,  thought  Mrs.  Squallop,  I  may  have  gone  a  leetle  too  far. 

•'  Come — it  a'n't  no  use  crying  in  this  way.  It  won't  put  money  into  your 
pocket,  nor  my  rent  into  mine.  You  know  you've  wronged  me,  and  I  must  be 
paid,"  she  added,  but  in  a  still  lower  tone.  She  tried  to  cough  away  a  certain 
rising  disagreeable  sensation  about  her  throat,  that  kept  increasing  :  for  Tit- 
mouse, having  turned  his  back  to  hide  the  extent  of  his  emotions,  seemed 
haK-choked  with  suppressed  sobs.  "  So  you  won't  speak  a  word — not  a  word — 
to  the  woman  you've  injured  so  much  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Squallop,  trying  to 
assume  a  harsh  tone  :  but  her  eyes  were  a  little  obstructed  with  tears.  "  I — I 
can^t  speak,"  sobbed  Titmouse — "  I — I  feel  ready  to  drop — everybody  hates  me  " 
— here  he  paused  ;  and  for  some  moments  neither  spoke.  "  I've  been  kept  on 
my  legs  the  whole  day  about  the  town  by  Mr.  Tag-rag,  and  had  no  dinner.  I 
— I — wish  I  was  dead  ?  I  do  ! — you  may  take  all  I  have — here  it  is,"  continued 
Titmouse,  with  his  foot  pushing  towards  Mrs.  Squallop  the  old  hair  trunk  that 
contained  all  his  little  finery.  "  I  sha'n't  want  them  much  longer,  for  I'm 
turned  out  of  my  situation." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Squallop,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wipe  her  full 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  without  saying  a  word.  Her  heart  smote  her 
for  the  misery  she  had  inflicted  on  one  who  seemed  quite  broken  down.  Pity 
suddenly  flew,  fluttering  his  wings — soft  dove  I — into  her  heart,  and  put  to  flight 
in  an  instant  all  her  enraged  feelings.  "Come,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  she,  in 
quite  an  altered  tone,  "  never  mind  me  ;  I'm  a  plain-spoken  woman  enough,  I 
dare  say — and  often  say  more  than  I  mean — for  I  know  I  a'n't  over  particular 
when  my  blood's  up  —but — lord  ! — I — I — wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head, 
poor  chap  1 — for  all  I've  said — no,  not  for  double  the  rent  you  owe  me.  Come  ! 
don't  go  on  so,  Mr.  Titmouse — what's  the  use  ! — it's  all  quite — over — I'm  so 
sorry — Lud?  if  I'd  really  thought" — she  almost  sobbed — "you'd  been  so-so- 
why,  I'd  have  waited  till  to-morrow  night  before  I'd  said  a  word.  But,  Mr. 
Titmouse,  since  you  haven't  had  any  dinner,  won't  you  have  a  mouthful  of 
something — a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  ! — I'll  soon  fetch  you  up  a  bit,  and  a  drop 

of  beer — we've  just  had  it  in  for  our  suppers. "    ' '  No,  thank  you — I  can't  I 

can't  eat  I  "  sobbed  Titmouse.  "  Oh,  bother  it,  but  you  shall  ?  I'll  go  down  and 
fetch  it  up  in  half-a-minute,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Squallop  I  "  And  out  of 
the  room  and  downstairs  she  bustled,  glad  of  a  moment  to  recover  herself. 

"  Lord-a-mercy  !  "  said  she,  on  entering  her  room,  to  her  eldest  daughter  and 
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a  neighbour  who  had  just  come  in  to  supper — and  while  she  hastily  cut  a  thick 
hunch  of  bread  and  a  good  slice  of  cheese — "  there  I've  been  a-rating  that  poor 
little  chap,  up  at  the  top  room  (my  dandy  lodger,  you  know),  like  anything — 
and  I  really  don't  think  he's  had  a  morsel  of  victuals  in  his  beUy  this  precious 
day  ;  and  I've  made  him  cry,  poor  soul !  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Pour  us 
out  hah!  a  pint  of  that  beer,  Sally — a  good  half  pint,  mind  !  I'm  going  to  take 
it  upstairs  directly.  I've  gone  a  deal  too  far  with  him,  I  do  think ;  but  it's 
all  of  that  nasty  old  Gripe  ;  I've  been  wrong  all  the  day  through  it !  How  I 
hate  the  sight  of  old  Gripe  !  What  odious-looking  people  they  do  get  to  collect 
the  rates  and  taxes,  to  be  sure  ! — Poor  chap,"  she  continued,  as  she  wiped  out 
a  plate  with  her  apron,  and  put  into  it  the  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  knife — 
"  he  offered  me  a  chair  when  I  went  in,  so  uncommon  civil-like,  it  took  a  good 
while  before  I  could  get  myself  into  the  humour  to  give  it  him  as  I  wanted. 
And  he's  no  father  nor  mother  (half  of  which  has  happened  to  you,  Sal,  and 
the  rest  will  happen  one  of  these  days,  you  know  !),  and  he's  not  such  a  very  bad 
lodger,  after  all,  though  he  does  get  a  little  behind-hand  now  and  then,  and 
though  he  turns  out  every  Sunday  Kke  a  lord,  poor  fool — as  my  poor  husband 
used  to  say,  '  with  a  shining  back  and  empty  belly.'  " 

"  But  that's  no  reason  why  honest  people  should  be  kept  out  of  their  own 
to  feed  his  pride,"  interposed  her  neighbour,  a  skinny  old  widow,  who  had 
never  had  chick  nor  child,  and  was  always  behind-hand  with  her  own  rent ;  but 
whose  eflEects  were  not  worth  distraining  upon.  "  I'd  get  hold  of  some  of  his 
fine  orincum-crancums  and  gimcracks,  for  security  like,  if  I  were  you.  I  would, 
indeed. "  "  Why — no,  poor  soul — I  don't  hardly  like  :  he's  a  vain  creature,  and 
puts  everything  he  can  on  his  back,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  a'n't  quite  a  rogue, 
neither."  "  Ah,  ha,  Mrs.  Squallop — you're  such  a  simple  soul ! — Won't  my 
fine  gentleman  make  oflE  with  his  finery  after  to-night  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  1  To  be  sure  he  may  I  Keally,  there 
can^t  be  much  harm  in  asking  him  (in  a  proper  kind  of  way)  to  deposit  one  of 
his  fine  things  with  me,  by  way  of  security — that  ring  of  his,  you  know — eh  ? 
— Well,  I'll  try  it  aiiyhow,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  as  she  set  off  upstairs. 

"  I  know  what  J  should  do,  if  so  be  he  was  a  lodger  of  mine,  that's  all,"  said 
her  visitor  (as  Mrs.  Squallop  quitted  the  room),  vexed  to  find  their  supper  so 
considerably  and  unexpectedly  diminished,  especially  as  to  the  pot  of  porter, 
which  she  strongly  suspected  would  not  be  replenished. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  setting  down  on  the  table  what  she  had  brought 
for  Titmouse,  "  there's  a  bit  of  supper  for  you  ;  and  you're  welcome  to  it,  I'm 
sure,  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  Thank  you,  thank  you — I  can't  eat,"  said  he,  casting, 
however,  upon  the  victuals  a  hungry  eye,  wiaich  belied  what  he  said,  while  in 
his  heart  he  longed  to  be  left  alone  with  them  for  about  three  minutes.  "  Come, 
don't  be  ashamed — fall  to  work — it's  good  wholesome  victuals,"  said  she,  lifting 
the  table  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  on  the  side  of  which  he- was  sitting,  and 
taking  up  the  two  shillings  lying  on  the  table — "and  capital  good  beer,  I  warrant 
me  ;  you'll  sleep  like  a  top  after  it."    "You're  uncommon  kind,  Mrs.  Squallop  ; 

but  I  sha'n't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  to-night  for  thinking  "    "Oh,  bother 

your  thinking  1  Let  me  begin  to  see  you  eat  a  bit.  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't 
like  to  eat  and  drink  before  me,  so  I'll  go."  [Here  arose  a  sudden  conflict  in 
the  good  woman's  mind,  whether  or  not  she  would  act  on  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  put  into  her  head  downstairs.  She  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  impulse  of  her  own  good-natured,  though  coarse,  feelings ;  but  at  last — ] 
"  I — I — dare  say,  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  mean  what's  right  and  straightforward," 
she  stammered. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Squallop— you  may  keep  those  two  shillings;  they're  the  last 
farthing  I  have  left  in  the  whole  world."  "  No — hem  !  hem  1 — ahem  I  I  was 
just  suddenly  a-thinking— now  can't  you  guess,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  "  What  Mrs 
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Squallop  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  meekly  but  anxiously.  "  Why— suppose  now— if 
it  were  only  to  raise  ten  shillings  with  old  Balls,  round  the  corner,  on  one  of 
those  fine  things  of  yours— your  ring,  say."  [Titmouse's  heart  sank  within 
him.]  "  Well,  well— never  mind— don't  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  observing 
him  suddenly  turn  pale  again.  "  I — I  only  thought— but  never  mind  !  it  don't 
signify — good-night !  we  can  talk  about  that  to-morrow — good-night — a  good 
night's  rest  to  you,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  and  the  next  moment  he  heard  her  heavy 
step  descending  the  stairs,  Several  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  could 
recover  from  the  agitation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  her  last  proposal ; 
but  within  ten  minutes  of  her  quitting  the  room,  there  stood  before  him,  on 
the  table,  an  em;pty  plate  and  jug. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  beast !  the  fat  old  toad  !  "  thought  he,  the  instant  that  he  had  finished 
masticating  what  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  real  charity  and  good-nature, 
— "  the  vulgar  wretch  ! — the  nasty  canting  old  hypocrite  I — I  saw  what  she 
was  driving  at  all  the  while  I — She  had  her  eye  on  my  ring  ! — She'd  have  me 
pawn  it  at  old  Balls's — ha,  ha  ! — Catch  me  !  that's  all  ? — Seven  shillings  a-week 
for  this  nasty  hole  ! — I'll  be  bound  I  pay  nearly  half  the  rent  of  the  whole 
house — the  old  cormorant  1 — out  of  what  she  gets  from  me  !  Cuss  me  if  I 
couldn't  have  kicked  her  downstairs — porter,  bread  and  cheese,,  and  all — while 
she  was  standing  canting  there  ! — A  snivelling  old  beldam  ! — Pawn  my  ring  ! ! 
— Lord  !  1 " — Here  he  began  to  undress.  "  Ha  !  I'm  up  to  her  ;  she'll  be  coming 
here  to-morrow,  with  that  devil  Thumbscrew,  to  distrain,  I'll  be  sworn.  Well, 
I'll  take  care  of  thcfc,  anyhow  ;  "  and,  kneeling  down  and  unlocking  his  trunk, 
he  took  out  of  it  his  guard-chain,  breastpin,  studs,  and  ring,  carefully  folded 
them  up  in  paper,  and  depositing  them  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  resolved  that 
henceforth  their  nightly  resting  place  should  be — under  his  pillow  ;  while 
during  the  day  they  should  accompany  his  person  whithersoever  he  went. 
Next  he  bethought  himself  of  the  two  or  three  important  papers  to  which  Mr. 
Gammon  had  referred  ;  and,  with  tremulous  eagerness,  read  them  over  once  or 
twice,  but  without  being  able  to  extract  from  them  the  slightest  clue  to  their 
real  character  and  bearing.  Then  he  folded  them  up  in  a  half -sheet  of  writing- 
paper,  which  he  proceeded  to  stitch  carefully  beneath  the  lining  of  his  waist- 
coat :  after  which  he  blew  out  his  slim  candle,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  got  into 
bed.  For  some  moments  after  he  had  blown  out  the  candle  did  the  image  of 
it  remain  on  his  aching  and  excited  retina  ;  and  just  so  long  did  the  thoughts  of 
ten  tJionsand  a-year  dwell  on  his  fancy,  fading,  however,  quickly  away  amid 
the  thickening  gloom  of  doubts,  and  fears,  and  miseries,  which  oppressed  him. 
There  he  lies,  stretched  on  his  bed,  a  wretched  figure,  lying  on  Ms  breast,  his 
head  buried  beneath  his  feverish  arms.  Now  he  turns  on  his  right  side,  then  on 
his  left — presently  he  starts  up,  and  with  muttered  curse  shakes  his  little  pillow, 
flinging  it  down  angrily.  He  cannot  sleep — he  cannot  rest — he  cannot  keep 
still.  Bursting  with  irritability,  he  gets  out  of  bed,  and  steps  to  the  window 
which  opening  wide,  a  slight  gush  of  fresh  air  cools  his  hot  face  for  a  moment 
or  two.  His  wearied  eye  looks  upward  and  beholds  the  moon  shining  overhead 
in  cold  splendour,  turning  the  clouds  to  gold  as  they  flit  past  her,  and  shedding 
a  softened  lustre  upon  the  tiled  roofs  and  irregular  chimney-pots — the  only 
objects  visible  to  him.  0  miserable  Titmouse  !  of  what  avail  is  it  for  thee  thus 
to  fix  thy  sorrowful  lack-lustre  eye  upon  the  cold  Queen  of  Night. 

******** 
At  that  moment  there  happened  to  be  also  gazing  at  the  same  glorious 
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object,  but  at  some  two  hundred  miles'  distance  from  London,  a  somewhat 
different  person,  with  very  different  feelings,  and  in  very  different  circum- 
stances. It  was  one  of  the  angels  of  the  earth — a  puie-hearted  and  very  beautiful 
girl ;  who,  after  a  day  of  peaceful,  innocent,  and  charitable  employment,  and 
having  just  quitted  the  piano,  where  her  exquisite  strains  had  soothed  the 
feelings  of  her  brother,  harassed  with  political  anxieties,  had  retired  to  her 
chamber  for  the  night.  She  drew  her  chair  to  the  window-recess,  and  pushing 
open  the  window,  sat  before  it,  half-undressed  as  she  was,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  gazing  upon  the  scenery  before  her  with 
tranquil  admiration.  Silence  reigned  absolute.  Not  a  sound  issued  from  the 
ancient  groves  which  spread  far  and  wide  on  all  sides  of  the  fine  old  mansion 
in  which  she  dwelt  — solemn  solitudes,  not  yet  less  soothing  than  solemn ! — 
Then  the  gentle  breeze  would  enter  her  window,  laden  with  sweet  scents  of 
which  he  had  just  been  rifling  the  coy  flowers  beneath,  in  their  dewy  repose, 
tended  and  petted  during  the  day  by  her  own  delicate  hand  ! — Beautiful  moon  ! 
— cold  and  chaste  in  thy  skyey  palace,  studded  with  brilliant  and  innumerable 
gems,  and  shedding  down  thy  rich  and  tender  radiance  upon  this  lovely  seclu- 
sion— was  there  upon  the  whole  earth  a  more  exquisite  countenance  then 
turned  towards  thee  than  hers  ? — Wrap  thy  white  robe,  dearest  Kate,  closer 
round  thy  fair  bosom,  lest  the  amorous  night- breeze  do  thee  hurt,  for  he  groweth 
giddy  with  the  sight  of  thy  charms  !  Thy  rich  tresses,  half -uncurled,  are  grow- 
ing damp — so  it  is  time  that  thy  blue  eyes  should  seek  repose.  Hie  thee,  then, 
my  love  ! — to  yon  antique  couch,  with  its  quaint  carvings  and  satin  draperies 
dimly  visible  in  the  dusky  shade,  inviting  thee  to  sleep  :  and  having  flrst  bent 
in  cheerful  reverence  before  thy  Maker — to  bed  ! — to  bed  ! — sweet  Kate, 
nothing  disturbing  thy  serene  thoughts,  or  agitating  that  beautiful  bosom. — 
Hush  !  hush  ! — Now  she  sleeps  !  It  is  well  that  thine  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep  ; 
for  behold, — see  ! — ^the  brightness  without  is  disappearing ;  sadness  and  gloom 
are  settling  on  the  face  of  nature  ;  the  tranquil  night  is  changing  her  aspect ; 
clouds  are  gathering,  winds  are  moaning;  the  moon  is  gone; — but  sleep  on, 
sweet  Kate — sleep  on,  dreaming  not  of  dark  days  before  thee — Oh,  that  thou 

couldst  sleep  on  till  the  brightness  returned  ! 

******** 

After  having  stood  thus  leaning  against  the  vnndow  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
Titmouse,  heavily  ^sighing,  returned  to  bed — but  there  he  tossed  about  in 
restlessness  till  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  he  now  and  then  sank 
into  forgetf ulness  for  awhile,  it  was  only  to  be  harassed  by  the  dreadful  image 
of  Mrs.  Squallop,  shouting  at  him,  tearing  his  hair,  cufiiug  him,  flinging  a  pot  of 
porter  in  his  face,  opening  his  boxes,  tossing  his  clothes  about,  taking  out 
his  invaluable  ornaments  ;  by  Tag-rag  kicking  him  out  of  the  shop  ;  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  dashing  past  him  in  a  fine  carriage,  with  six 
horses,  and  paying  no  attention  to  him  as  he  ran  shouting  and  breathless 
after  them  ;  Huckaback  following,  kicking  and  pinching  him  behind. 

About  six  o'clock.  Titmouse  rose  and  dressed  himself  ;  and,  slipping  noise- 
lessly and  swiftly  downstairs,  and  out  of  the  court,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  encountering  his  landlady  or  his  tailor,  soon  found  himself  in 
Oxford  Street.  Not  many  people  were  stirring  there.  One  or  two  men  who 
passed  him  were  smoking  their  morning's  pipe,  with  a  half-awakened  air,  as 
if  they  had  only  just  got  out  of  a  snug  bed,  in  which  they  always  slept  every 
moment  that  they  lay  upon  it.  Titmouse  almost  envied  them  I  What  a  sqtialid 
figure  he  looked  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  till  at  length  he  saw  the  porter  of 
Messrs.  Tag-rag  and  Co.  opening  the  shop-door.  He  soon  entered  it,  and  com- 
menced another  joyous  day  in  that  delightful  estabUshment,  The  amiable 
Mr.  Tag-rag  continued  unaltered. 

"  You're  at  liberty  to  take  yourself  off,  sir,  this  very  day — this  moment,  sir; 
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and  a  good  riddance,"  said  he,  bitterly,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  after 
demanding  of  Titmouse  how  he  dared  to  give  himself  such  sullen  airs  ;  "and 
then  we  shall  see  how  charming  easy  it  is  for  gents  like  you  to  get  another 
sitiwation,  sir  !  Your  looks  and  manners  is  quite  a  recommendation,_  sir  !  If  I 
was  you,  sir,  I'd  raise  my  terms  I  Your  worth  double  what  I  give,  sir !  "  Tit- 
mouse made  no  reply.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  not  answering  me — eh,  sir  ?  " 
suddenly  demanded  Tag-rag,  with  a  look  of  fury.  "  I  don't  know  what  you'd 
have  me  say,  sir.  What  am  I  to  say,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a  sigh. 
"  What,  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  catch  you  I  Say,  indeed  !  Only  say  a  word 
— and  out  you  go,  neck  and  crop.  Attend  to  that  old  lady  coming  in,  sir. 
And  mind,  sir,  I've  got  my  eye  on  you !  "  Titmouse  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  and 
Tag-rag,  a  bland  smile  suddenly  beaming  in  his  attractive  features,  hurried 
dovm  towards  the  door,  to  receive  some  lady- customers,  whom  he  observed 
alighting  from  a  carriage ;  and  at  that  moment  you  would  have  sworn  that  he 
was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted,  sweetest-tempered  men  in  the  world. 

When  at  length  this  day  had  come  to  a  close.  Titmouse,  instead  of  repairing 
to  his  lodgings,  set  off,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  excellent 
friend  Huckaback,  whom  he  knew  to  have  received  his  quarter's  salary  the  day 
before,  and  from  whom  he  faintly  hoped  to  succeed  in  extorting  some  trifling 
loan.  "  If  you  want  to  learn  the  value  of  money,  try  to  borrow  some,"  says 
Poor  Richard — and  Titmouse  was  now  going  to  learn  that  useful  but  bitter  lesson. 
Oh,  how  disheartening  was  Mr.  Huckaback's  reception  of  him  !  That  gentle- 
man, in  answering  the  modest  knock  of  Titmouse,  suspecting  who  was  his 
visitor,  opened  the  door  but  a  little  way,  and  in  that  little  way,  with  his  hand 
on  the  latch,  he  stood,  with  a  plainly  repulsive  look.  "  Oh  1  it's  you,  Titmouse, 
is  it  ? "  he  commenced,  coldly.  "  Yes.  I — I  just  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you — 
only  a  word  or  two,  Hucky,  if  you  aren't  busy  ?  "  "  Why,  I  was  just  going  to 
go — but  what  d'ye  want.  Titmouse  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a  freezing  manner,  not 
stirring  from  where  he  stood.  "Let  me  come  inside  a  minute,"  implored 
Titmouse,  feeling  as  if  his  heart  were  really  dropping  out  of  him  :  and,  in  a 
most  ungracious  manner.  Huckaback  motioned  him  in.  ' '  Well,"  commenced 
Huckaback,  with  a  chilling,  distrustful  look.    '•  Why,  Huck,  I  know  you're  a 

good-natured  chap — you  couldn't,  just  for  a  short  time,  lend  me  ten  shill  " 

"  No,  curse  me  if  I  can :  and  that's  flat  1  "  briskly  interrupted  Huckaback, 
finding  his  worst  suspicions  confirmed.  "  Why,  Hucky,  wasn't  you  only  yester- 
day paid  your  salary?"  "  Well  1— suppose  I  was? — what  then?  You're  a 
monstrous  cool  hand.  Titmouse !  I  never  !  So  I'm  to  lend  to  you,  when  I'm 
starving  myself  1  I've  received  such  a  lot,  haven't  I !  "  "I  thought  we'd 
always  been  friends,  Hucky,"  said  Titmouse  faintly;  "and  so  we  shouldn't 
mind  helping  one  another  a  bit  !  Don't  you  remember,  I  once  lent  you  half- 
a-crown  ?  " 

'•  Half-a-crown  ? — and  that's  nine  months  ago  !  " 

"  Do,  Hucky,  do  I  'Pon  my  soul,  I've  not  a  sixpence  in  the  whole  world." 
"  Ha,  ha  I  A  pretty  chap  to  borrow  !  You  can  pay  so  well !  By  George, 
Titmouse,  you're  a  cool  hand  !  "  "If  you  won't  lend  me  I  must  starve."  " Go 
to  my  uncle's.  [Titmouse  groaned  aloud.]  "  Well — and  why  not  ?  What  of 
that?  "  continued  Huckaback,  sharply  and  bitterly.  "I  dare  say  it  wouldn't 
be  the  first  time  you've  done  such  a  trick  no  more  than  me.  I've  been  obligated 
to  do  it.  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  A'n't  there  that  ring  ?  "  "  Oh,  Lord,  oh.  Lord  I 
that's  just  what  Mrs.  Squallop  said  last  night."  "  Whew  !  She's  down  on  you,  is 
she !  And  you  have  the  face  to  come  to  me  !  You — that's  a-going  to  be  sold 
up,  come  to  borrow  1  Lord,  that's  good,  anyhow  !  A  queer  use  that  to  make  of 
one's  friends  ; — it's  a  taking  them  in,  I  say  !  "    "  Oh,  Huck  Hupk,  if  you  only 

knew  what  a  poor  devil  "   "Yes,  that's  what  I  was  a-saying;  but  it  a'n't 

'  poor  devils'  one  lends  money  to,  so  easily,  I  warrant  rpe  ;  though  you  a'n't  such 
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a  poor  devil — you're  only  shamming  I  Where's  your  guard-chain,  your  studs, 
your  breast-pin,  your  ring,  and  all  that  ?  Sell  'em  I  if  not,  anyhow,  pawn  'em. 
Can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it ;  fine  back  must  have  empty  belly  with  us  sort 
of  chaps." 

"  If  you'll  only  be  so  uncommon  kind  as  to  lend  me^this  once— ten  shillings," 
continued  Titmouse  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  I'll  bind  myself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to 

pay  you  the  very  first  moment  I  get  what's  due  to  me  from  Tag-rag  &  Co."  

Here  he  was  almost  choked  by  the  sudden  recollection  that  he  had  almost 
certainly  nothing  to  receive. 

"  You've  some  property  in  the  moon,  too,  that's  coming  to  you,  you  know  1 " 
said  Huckaback  with  an  insulting  sneer.  "  I  know  what  you're  driving  at,"  said 
poor  Titmouse  ;  and  he  continued  eagerly,  "and if  anything  should  ever  come  up 

from  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam  "    "  Yough  1  Faugh  I  Pish  !    Stufe  1  "  burst  out 

Huckaback,  in  a  tone  of  contempt  and  disgust  ;  "never  thought  there  was 
anything  in  it,  and  now  know  it  1  It's  all  my  eye,  and  all  that  1  "  "Oh,  Hucky, 
Hucky.  You  don't  s^y  so  I  "  groaned  Titmouse,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "you  did 
not  always  say  so."  "  It's  enough  that  I  say  it  now,  then ;  will  that  do  1  " 
interrupted  Huckaback,  impetuously.  "  Oh,  Lord,  Lord  !  what  is  to  become  of 
me  ?  "  cried  Titmouse,  with  a  face  full  of  anguish. 

[At  this  moment,  the  following  was  the  course  of  thought  passing  through  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Huckaback  : — It  is  not  certain  that  nothing  will  come  of  the 
fellow's  affair  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  have  gone  as  far  as  Titmouse  represented  (lawyers  as  they 
were),  unless  they  had  seen  very  substantial  grounds  for  doing  so.  Besides, 
even  though  Titmouse  might  not  get  ten  thousand  a-year,  he  might  yet  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  very  splendid  sum  of  money  :  and  if  he  (Huckaback)  could 
but  get  a  little  slice  out  of  it,  Titmouse  was  now  nearly  desperate,  and  would 
promise  anything ;  and  if  he  could  but  be  wheedled  in  to  giving  anything 
in  writing — Well,  thought  Huckaback,  I'll  try  it,  however  !] 

"Ah,  Titmouse,  you're  civil  enough  and  would  ^jromMe  anything,"  said 
Huckaback,  appearing  to  hesitate  ;  "  but  when  you  get  your  money  you'd  forget 

everything  about  it  "    "  Forget  my  promise  !    Dear  Hucky  !  only  try  me— 

do  try  me  but  once,  that's  all !  'Pon  my  precious  life,  ten  shillings  is  worth 
more  to  me  now  than  a  hundred  pounds  may  be  by-and-by." 

"  Ay,  so  you  say  now  ;  but  d'ye  me  mean  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  was  now  to 
advance  you  ten  shillings  out  of  my  poor  little  salary,"  continued  Huckaback, 
apparently  carelessly,  "  you'd,  for  instance,  pay  me  a  hundred  pounds  out  of 
your  thousands  1 "  "  Oh,  Lord  1  only  you  try  me — do  try  me  !  "  said  Titmouse 
eagerly.  "  Oh,  I  daresay,"  interrupted  Huckaback,  smiKng  incredulously,  and 
chinking  some  money  in  his  trousers'  pocket.  Titmouse  heard  it,  and  (as  the 
phrase  is)  his  teeth  watered  ;  and  he  immediately  swore  such  a  tremendous 
oath  as  I  dare  not  set  down  in  writing,  that  if  Huckaback  would  that  evening 
lend  him  ten  shillings,  Titmouse  would  give  him  one  hundred  pounds  out  of 
the  very  first  money  he  got  from  the  estate. 

"  Ten  shillings  is  a  slapping  slice  out  of  my  little  salary — I  shall  have,  by 
George,  to  go  without  a  many  things  I'd  intended  getting;  it's  worth  ten  pounds 
to  me,  just  now."  "  Why,  dear  Hucky  ?  'pon  my  soul,  'tis  worth  a  hundred  to 
me .'  Mrs.  Squallop  will  sell  me  out,  bag  and  baggage,  if  I  don't  give  her  some- 
thing to-morrow  1 "  "  Well,  if  I  really  thought — would  you  mind  giving  me, 
now,  a  bit  of  black  and  white  for  it  2 "  "  I'll  do  anything  you  like  ;  only 
let  me  feel  the  ten  shillings  in  my  fingers ! " 

"Well,  no  sooner  said  than  done,  if  you're  a  man  of  your  word,"  said 
Huckaback,  in  a  trice  producing  a  bit  of  paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink.  "  So,  only 
just  for  the  fun  of  it ;  but — Lord  I  what  stufE  I — I'm  only  bargaining  for  a 
hundred  pounds  of  moonshine.   Ha,  ha  I  I  shall  never  see  the  colour  of  your 
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money,  not  I ;  so  I  may  as  well  say  two  hundred  when  I'm  about  it,  as  one 

hundred  "    "  Why,  hem !    Two  hundred,  Huck,  is  rather  a  large  figure  ; 

one  hundred's  odds  enough,  I'm  sure  !  "  quoth  Titmouse  meekly.    '•  P'r'aps,  Tit, 
you  forget  the  licking  you  gave  me  the  other  day,"  said  Huckaback  with  sudden 
sternness.    "  Suppose  I  was  to  go  to  an  attorney,  and  get  the  law  of  you,  what  a 
sight  of  damages  I  should  have — three  hundred  pounds  at  least !  " 
Titmouse  appeared  even  yet  hesitating. 

"Well,  then  !  "  said  Huckaback,  flinging  down  his  pen,  "  suppose  I  have  them 

yet  "  "Come,  come,  Hucky,  'tis  all  passed  and  gone,  all  that  "  "Is 

it  ?  Well,  I  never  1  I  shall  never  be  again  the  same  man  I  was  before  that  'ere 
licking.  I've  a  sort  of  a — a — of  a — feeling  inside,  as  if— my  breast  was — I  shall 
carry  it  to  my  grave — curse  me  if  I  sha'n't !  " 

[It  never  once  occurred  to  Titmouse,  not  having  his  friend  Mr.  Gammon  at  his 
elbow,  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  cif  Huclidbach  v.  Titmome  might  have 
been  slightly  at  a  loss  for  a  witness  of  the  assault  ;  but  something  quite  as 
good  in  its  way — a  heaven-sent  suggestion — did  occur  to  him.] 

"  Ah,"  said  Titmouse  suddenly,  "  that's  true ;  and  uncommon  sorry  am  I  ;  but 
still,  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  hundred  pounds,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  use  of  ten 
shillings,  and  a  licking  ;  but  never  you  think  it's  all  moonshine  abodt  my 
business  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  !  You  should  only  have  heard 
what  I've  heard  to-day  from  those  gents  ;  hem  !  but  I  won't  split  again  either." 

"  Eh  ?  What?  Heard  fi-om  those  gents  at  Saffron  Hill  ?  "  interrupted  Hucka- 
back briskly  ;  "  come,  Titty,  out  with  it— out  with  it ;  no  secrets  between  friends. 
Titty  !  " 

"  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do — I  won't  spoil  it  all  again  ;  and  now,  since  I've 
let  out  as  much,  which  I  didn't  mean  to  do,  I'll  tell  you  something  else — ten 
shillings  is  no  use  to  me,  I  must  have  a  pound."  "  Titty,  Titty  1  "  exclaimed 
Huckaback,  v^  ith  unaffected  concern.    "  And  won't  give  more  than  fifty  for  it 

when  I  get  my  property  either  "  [Huckaback  -whistled  aloud,  and  with  a 

significant  air  buttoned  up  the  pocket  which  contained  the  money  ;  intimating 
that  now  the  negotiation  was  all  at  an  end,  for  that  Titmouse's  new  terms  were 
quite  out  of  the  question  ;  ]  "  for  I  know  where  I  can  get  twenty  pounds  easily, 
only  I  like  to  come  to  a/rit  iid  first." 

"  You  aren't  behaving  much  like  a  friend  to  one  as  has  always  been  a  fast 
friend  of  yours.  Titty  1  Ajmutd  ! — I  haven't  got  it  to  part  with,  that's  flat; 
so,  if  that's  your  figure,  whj^,  you  must  even  go  to  your  other  friend,  and  leave 
poor  Hucky  !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  saying  only  ten  shillings,"  quoth  Titmouse,  fearing  that 
he  had  been  going  on  rather  too  fast. 

"  Ah,  that's  something  reasonable-like.  Titty  !  and  to  meet  you  like  a  friend, 
I'll  take  fifty  pounds  instead  of  a  hundred  ;  but  you  won't  object  now  to — you 
know — a  deposit ;  that  ring  of  yours, — well,  well  I  it  don't  signify,  since  it 
goes  against  you  :  so  now,  here  goes,  a  bit  of  paper  for  ten  shillings,  ha,  ha  I  " 
and  taking  a  pen,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  called  to  mind  as  much  of  the 
phraseology  of  money  securities  as  he  could,  he  drew  up  the  following  stringent 
document : — 

"  Know  all  Men  That  you  are  Bound  to  Mr.  JR.  Hticha'bac'k  Promising  The 
Bearer  (on  Demand^  To  pay  Fifty  Pounds  in  Cash  out  of  the  Estate,  if  you  Get 
it.    (Value  received.)  ' 

"  (Witness),  22d  July,  18—. 
"  K.  Huckaback." 

"  There,  Titty— if  you're  an  honest  man.  and  would  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,"  said  Huckaback,  after  signing  his  own  name  as  above,  handing  the  pen  to 
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Titmouse,  "  sign  that ;  just  to  show  your  honour,  like — for,  in  course,  I  sha'n't 
ev^er  come  on  you  for  the  money  — get  as  much  as  you  may." 

A  blessed  thought  occurred  to  poor  Titmouse  in  his  extremity,  viz.,  that  there 
was  no  stamp  on  the  above  instrument  (and  he  had  never  seen  a  promissory- 
note  or  bill  of  exchange  without  one) ;  and  he  signed  it  instantly,  with  many 
fervent  expressions  of  gratitude.  Huckaback  received  the  valuable  security 
with  apparently  a  careless  air  ;  and  after  cramming  it  into  his  pocket,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  reality  only  a  bit  of  waste  paper,  counted  out  ten  shillings  into  the 
eager  hand  of  Titmouse  ;  who,  having  thus  most  unexpectedly  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  soon  afterwards  departed — each  of  this  pair  of  worthies  fancying  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  cheating  the  other.  Huckaback,  having  very  cordially 
shaken  Titmouse  by  the  hand,  heartily  damned  him  upon  shutting  the  door  on 
him  ;  and  then  anxiously  perused  and  re-perused  his  "  security,"  wondering 
whether  it  was  possible  for  Titmouse  at  any  time  thereafter  to  evade  it,  and 
considering  by  what  means  he  could  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of 
Titmouse's  afEairs.  The  latter  gentleman,  as  he  hurried  homeward,  dwelt  for  a 
long  while  upon  only  one  thought — how  fortunate  was  the  omission  of  his 
friend  to  have  a  stamp  upon  his  security  !  However,  he  had  got  the  ten  shillings 
safe  ;  and  Huckaback  might  wait  for  Ms  fifty  pounds  till— bat  in  the  meanwhile 
he.  Titmouse,  seemed  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  going  to  the  dogs  ;  the  ten 
shillings,  which  he  had  just  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  were  to  find  their' 
way  immediately  into  the  pockets  of  his  landlady,  whom  it  might  pacify  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  what  quarter  was  he  now  to  look  to  for  the  smallest  assistance  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  him  ? 

He  was  not  aware  that  all  this  while,  although  he  heard  nothing  from  them, 
he  occupied  almost  exclusively  the  thoughts  of  those  distinguished  practitioners 
in  the  law,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  They,  in  common  with  Hucka- 
back, had  an  intense  desire  to  share  in  his  anticipated  good  fortune,  and 
determined  to  do  so  according  to  their  opportunities.  The  excellent  Huckaback 
(a  model  of  a  usurer  on  a  small  scale)  had  adroitly  seized  hold  of  the  very  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  for  securing  a  little  return  hereafter  for  the  ten 
shillings,  with  which  he  had  so  generously  parted  when  he  could'  so  iU  afEord  it  ; 
while  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  were  racking  their  brains,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  those  of  Messrs.  Mortmain  and  Frankpledge,  to  discover  some 
instrument  strong  and  large  enough  to  cut  a  fat  slice  for  themselves  out  of  the 
fortune  they  were  endeavouring,  for  that  purpose,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  Mr. 
Titmouse.  Some  two  or  three  nights  after  the  little  transaction  between  the 
two  friends  which  I  have  been  describing,  Huckaback  called  upon  Titmouse, 
and  after  greeting  him  rather  cordially,  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  piit  him 
up  to  a  trick  upon  the  Saffron  Hill  people,  that  would  tickle  them  into  a  little 
activity  in  his  afEairs.  The  trick  was — the  sending  a  letter  to  those  gentlemen 
calculated  to — hut  why  attempt  to  characterize  it  ?  I  have  the  original  docu- 
ment lying  before  me,  which  was  sent  by  Titmouse  the  very  next  morning  to 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  and  here  follows  a  verbatim  copy  of  it. 

"  No.  9,  Closet  Court,  Oxford  Street. 

"  To  Messrs.  Quiek  &  Co. 

"  Gents, — Am  sorry  to  Trouble  You,  But  Being  Drove  quite  desperate  at  my 
Troubles  (which  have  bro'  me  to  my  Last  Penny  a  "VVeekiago)  and  Mrs.  Squallop 
my  Landlady  w"*  distrain  on  Me  only  that  There  Is  nothing  to  distrain  on, 
A.m  Determined  to  Go  Abroad  in  a  Week's  Time,  and  shall  Never  come  Any 
More  back  again  with  Great  Grief  w''  Is  What  I  now  Write  To  tell  You  Of 
(Hoping  you  will  please  Take  No  notice  of  It)  So  Need  give  Yourselves  No 
Further  Concern  with  my  Concerns  Seeing  The  Estate  is  Not  To  Be  Had  and 
Am  Sorry  you  Sh"*  Have  Had  so  Much  trouble  with  My  Affairs  w''     not  Help, 
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Sh'i  hare  Much  liked  The  Thing,  only  it  Was  Not  worth  Stopping  For,  or 
Would,  but  Since  It  Was  not  God's  Will  be  Done  which  it  will.  Have  raised 
a  Trifle  On  my  Future  Prospects  (w''  am  Certain  There  is  Nothing  In)  from 
a  True  Friend  "  [need  it  be  guessed  at  whose  instance  these  words  found  their 
xvay  into  the  letter?]  "vi^  was  certainly  uncommon  inconvenient  to  That 
Person  But  He  w*  do  Anything  to  Do  me  good  As  he  says  Am  going  to  raise 
A  Little  More  from  a  Gent  That  does  Things  of  That  Nature  will  help  me 
with  Expense  in  Going  Abroad  (which  place  I  Never  mean  to  Return  from). 
Have  fixed  for  the  10th  To  Go  on  w''  Day  Shall  Take  leave  of  Mr.  Tag-rag 
(who  on  my  Return  Shall  be  glad  to  See  Buried  or  in  the  Workhouse).  Have 
wrote  This  letter  Only  to  Save  Respectable  Selves  trouble  w"^  Trust  You 
not  have  Taken. 

"And  Remain,  Gents,  Y'  humble  Unworthy  servant  T.  Titmouse. 

"  P.S. — Hope  you  will  Particularly  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gammon.  What 
is  to  become  of  me,  know  nothing,  being  so  troubled.  Am  Humbly  Determined 
not  to  employ  any  Gents  in  This  matter  except  y''  most  Respectable  House,  and 
s''  be  most  Truly  sorry  to  Go  Abroad  wh''  am  Really  often,  thinking  of  in  Earnest. 
(Unless  something  Speedily  Turns  Up,  favourable).  T.  T.— Sh"  like  (By  the 
way)  to  know  if  you  sh''  be  so  Disposed  what  y''  resp°  house  w*  take  for  my 
Chances  Down  ( Out  and  out)  In  a  Round  Sum  (Heady  3foney).  And  hope  if 
they  Write  It  will  be  by  Next  Post  or  Shall  be  Gone  Abroad." 

Old  Mr.  Quirk,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  skilful  document, 
started,  a  little  disturbed,  from  his  seat,  and  bustled  into  Mr.  Gammon's  room 
with  Mr.  Titmouse's  open  letter  in  his  hand. — "Gammon,"  said  he,  "just  cast 
your  eye  over  this,  ^v^U.  you  ?  Really,  we  must  look  after  that  Titmouse,  or 
he'll  be  gone  I  "  Mr.  Gammon  took  the  letter  rather  eagerly,  read  deliberately 
through  it,  and  then  looked  up  at  his  fidgety  partner,  who  stood  anxiously 
i\yeing  him,  and  smiled.   ''Well,  Gammon,  I  really  think — eh?  Don't  you  " 

Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Quirk,  this  nearly  equals  his  former  letter  ;  and  it  also 
seems  to  have  produced  on  you  the  desired  effect."  "Well,  Gammon,  and  what 
of  that?    Because  my  heart  don't  happen  to  be  quite  apiece  of  flint,  you're 

always  "    "  You  might  have  been  a  far  wealthier  man  than  you  are  but 

for  that  soft  heart  of  yours,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon  with  a  bland  smile.  (1) 
"  I  know  I  might.  Gammon — I  know  it.  I  thank  my  God  I'm  not  so  keen  after 
business  that  1  can't  feel  for  this  poor  soul — really,  his  state's  quite  deplorable  !  " 
'•  Then,  my  dear  sir,  put  your  hand  into  your  pocket  at  once,  as  I  was  suggest- 
ing last  night,  and  allow  him  a  weekly  sum."  "A — hem  I  hem  1  Gammon" — 
said  Quirk,  sitting  down,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and 
looking  very  earnestly  at  Gammon.  "  Well,  then,"  rephed  that  gentleman, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  in  answer  to  the  mute  appeal — "  write  and  say  you  min  t 
— 'tis  soon  done,  and  so  the  matter  ends."  "  Why,  Gammon,  you  see,  if  he  goes 
abroad,"  said  Quirk,  after  a  long  pause — "  we  lose  him  for  ever  "  "  Pho  ! — go 
abroad  I  He's  too  much  for  you,  Mr.  Quirk — he  is  indeed,  ha,  ha  1  "  "You're 
fond  of  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  Gammon  ;  it's  quite  pleasant — you  can't  think 
how  I  like  that  same  laugh  of  yours  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Quirk — but  you  really  misunderstand  me ;  I  was 
laughing  only  at  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  fellow  ;  he's  a  most  transparent 

little  fool,  and  takes  us  for  such.    Go  abroad  !    Ridiculous  pretence  !  In  his 

precious  postscript  he  undoes  all — he  says  he  is  only  often  thinking  of  going  

pshaw  ! — That  the  wretch  is  in  great  distress,  is  very  probable ;  but  it  must  go 
hard  with  him  before  he  either  commits  suicide  or  goes  abroad,  I  warrant 
him  :  I've  no  fears  on  that  score — but  there  is  a  point  in  the  letter  that  may  be 
worth  considering — I  mean  the  fellow's  hint  about  borrowing  money  on  his 
prospects." 
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"  Yes,  to  be  sure — the  very  thing  that  struck  ''  [Gammon  faintly  smiled.] 
"  I  never  thought  much  about  the  other  part  of  fae  letter — all  stuff  about  going 
abroad — pho  I — But  to  be  sure,  if  he's  trying  t  j  raise  money,  he  may  get  into 
keen  hands. — Do  you  really  think  he  has  ?  " 

"  Oh  no — of  course  it's  only  a  little  lie  of  his — or  he  must  have  found  out  some 
greater  fool  than  himself,  which  I  had  not  supposed  possible.  But  however  that 
may  be,  I  really  think,  Mr.  Quirk,  it's  high  time  that  we  should  take  some  de- 
cided step." 

"Well, — yes,  it  may  be,"  said  Quirk,  slowly — "and  I  must  say  that  Mortmain 
encouraged  me  a  good  deal  the  day  before  yesterday."    "  Well,  and  you  know 

what  Mr.  Frankpledge  "  "Oh,  as  to  Frankpledge— hem  !  "    "  What  of  Mr. 

Frankpledge,  Mr.  Quirk  1 "  inquired  Gammon,  rather  tartly. 

"  There  ?  There  I — Always  the  way — but  what  does  it  signify  ?  Come  come, 
Gammon,  we  know  each  other  too  well  to  quarrel  ! — I  don't  mean  anything 
disrespectful  to  Mr.  Frankpledge,  but  when  Mortmain  has  been  one's  con- 
veyancer these  twenty  years,  and  never  once — hem  ! — but,  however,  he  tells  me 
that  we  are  now  standing  on  sure  ground,  or  that  he  don't  know  what  sure 
ground  is,  and  sees  no  objection  to  our  even  taking  preliminary  steps  in  the 
matter,  which  indeed  I  begin  to  think  it  high  time  to  do  ! — And  as  for  securing 
ourselves  in  respect  of  any  advances  to  Titmouse — he  suggests  our  taking 
a  bond,  conditioned, — say,  for  the  payment  of  £500  or  £1,000  on  demand,  under 
cover  of  which  one  might  advance  him,  you  know,  just  such  sums  as,  and 
when  we  pleased  ;  one  could  stop  when  one  thought  fit ;  one  could  Isegin 
with  three  or  four  pounds  a-week,  and  increase  as  his  prospects  improved — 
eh  1  " 

"You  know  I've  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement;  but  consider,  Mr. 
Quirk,  we  must  have  patience  ;  it  will  take  a  long  while  to  get  our  verdict, 
you  know,  and  perhaps  as  long  to  secure  it  afterwards ;  and  this  horrid  little 
wretch  all  the  while  on  our  hands  ;  what  the  deuce  to  do  with  him,  I  really 
don't  know  !  "  "  Humph,  humph  !  "  grunted  Quirk,  looking  very  earnestly  and 
uneasily  at  Gammon.  "And  what  I  chiefly  fear  is  this, — suppose  he  should 
get  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  our  advances,  and,  knowing  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  cause,  should  then  turn  restive  ?  "  "Ay,  confound  it.  Gammon, 
all  that  should  be  looked  to,  shouldn't  it  ? "  interrupted  Quirk,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly chagrined  air.  "  To  be  sure,"  continued  Gammon  thoughtfully ;  "  by 
that  time  he  may  have  got  substantial  friends  about  him,  whom  he  could 
persuade  to  become  security  to  us  for  further  and  past  advances." 

"  Nay,  now  you  name  the  thing.  Gammon  ;  it  was  what  I  was  thinking  of 
only  the  other  day  :"  he  dropped  his  voice — "Isn't  there  one  or  two  of  our 

own  clients,  hem  !  "    "Why,  certainly,  there's  old  Fang  ;  I  don't  think  it 

impossible  he  might  be  induced  to  do  a  little  usury — it's  all  he  lives  for,  Mr. 
Quirk  ;  and  the  security  is  good  in  reality,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  market- 
able." "  Nay  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  why  not  do  it  myself,  if  anything  can 
be  made  of  it?"  "That,  however,  will  be  for  future  consideration.  In  the 
mean  time,  we'd  better  send  for  Titmouse,  and  manage  him  a  little  more — 
discreetly,  eh  ?  We  did  not  exactly  hit  it  off  last  time,  did  we,  Mr.  Quirk  ?  " 
said  Gammon,  smiling  rather  sarcastically.  "  We  must  keep  him  at  Tag-rag's, 
if  the  thing  can  be  done  for  the  present,  at  all  events  "  "  To  be  sure  ;  he 
couldn't  then  come  buzzing  about  us,  like  a  gad-fly  ;  he'd  drive  us  mad  in  a 
week,  I'm  sure." 

"  Oh,  I'd  rather  give  up  everything  than  submit  to  it.  It  can't  be  difficult  for 
us,  I  should  think,  to  bind  him  to  our  own  terms — to  put  a  bridle  in  the  ass  s. 
mouth  ?  Let  us  say  that  we  insist  on  his  signing  an  undertaking  to  act 
implicitly  according  to  our  directions  in  everything."  "  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  on  pain 
of  our  instantly  turning  him  to  the  right  about.    I  fancy  it  -will  do  now  I  "■ 
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"And,  now,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  with  as  much  of  peremptoriness  in  his 
tone  as  he  could  venture  upon  to  Mr.  Quirk,  "you  really  must  do  me  the  favour 
to  leave  the  management  of  this  little  wretch  to  me.  You  see,  he  seems  to 
have  taken— Heaven  save  the  mark  !— a  fancy  to  me,  poor  fellow  ! — and — and 
—it  must  be  owned,  we  miscarried  sadly,  the  other  night,  on  a  certain  grand 
occasion — eh  ?  "    Quirk  shook  his  head  dissentingly. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Gammon,  "one  thing  I  am  determined  on  :  one  or 
the  other  of  us  shall  undertake  Titmouse,  solely  and  singly.  Pray,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  tackle  him  yourself— a  disagreeable  duty  !  You  know,  my  dear  sir, 
how  invariably  I  leave  everything  of  real  importance  and  difficulty  to  your 
very  superior  tact  and  experience."  "  Come,  come,  Gammon,  that's  a  drop 
of  sweet  oil  " 

Quirk  might  well  say  so,  for  he  felt  its  softening,  smoothing  efEects  ajLready. 
"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Quirk,  I'm  in  earnest.    Pshaw  1 — and  you 

must  know  it.    I  know  you  too  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  attempt  to  " 

"Certainly,  I  must  say,  those  must  get  up  very  early  that  can  find  Caleb 
Quirk  napping." 

Gammon  felt  at  that  moment  that  for  several  years  lie  must  have  been  a 
very  early  riser.  And  so  the  matter  was  arranged  in  the  manner  which 
Gammon  had  wished  and  determined  upon,  i.e.,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  should 
be  left  entirely  to  his  management  ;  and,  after  some  little  discussion  as  to 
the  meditated  advances,  the  partners  parted.  On  entering  his  own  room. 
Quirk  closing  his  door,  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window,  vrith 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  instinctively  resting  on  his  banker's 
book,  which  lay  on  the  table.  He  was  in  a  very  brown  study  :  the  subject 
on  which  his  thoughts  were  busied  being  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  leaving 
Titmouse  thus  in  the  hands  of  Gammon.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  Quirk 
to  assert  his  self-confidence  when  in  Gammon's  presence,  but  he  did  not 
really  feel  it.  He  never  left  Gammon  after  any  little  difference  of  opinion, 
however  friendly,  without  a  secret  suspicion  that  somehow  or  another 
Gammon  had  been  top  much  for  him,  and  always  gained  his  purposes,  without 
giving  Quirk  any  handle  of  dissatisfaction.  In  fact,  Quiric  was  thoroughly 
afraid  of  Gammon,  and  Gammon  knew  it.  In  the  present  instance,  an  unde- 
finable  but  increasing  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  forced  him  presently  back 
again  into  Gammon's  room 

"  I  say,  Gammon,  you  understand,  eh  ? — Fair  play,  you  know,"  he  com- 
menced, with  a  shy  embarrassed  air,  ill  concealed  under  a  forced  smile. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Quirk,  what  may  be  your  meaning  ? "  inquired  Gammon  with 
unusual  tartness,  with  an  astonished  air,  and  blushing  violently,  which  was  not 
surprising  ;  for  ever  since  Quirk  had  quitted  him,  Gammon's  thoughts  had 
been  occupied  with  only  one  question,  viz.,  how  he  should  go  to  work  with 
Titmouse  to  satisfy  him  that  he  (Gammon)  was  the  only  member  of  the  firm 
that  had  a  real  disinterested  regard  for  him,  and  so  acquire  a  valuable  control 
over  him.  Thus  occupied,  the  observation  of  Quirk  had  completely  taken 
Gammon  aback  ;  and  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  of  course  his  temper 
quickly  following.  "  Will  you  favour  me,  Mr.  Quirk,  with  an  explanation  of 
your  extraordinarily  absurd  and  offensive  observation?"  said  he,  reddening 
more  and  more  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Quirk. 

"You've  a  queer  hand.  Gammon,"  replied  Quirk,  vrith  almost  an  equally  sur- 
prised and  embarrassed  air,  for  he  could  not  resist  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
Gammon  had  fathomed  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  Mr.  Quirk,  by  your  singular  observation  just  now  ?  " 
said  Gammon  calmly,  having  recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  "  Mean  1  Why 
that — we're  ioth  queer  hands,  Gammon,  ha,  ha,  ha  ?  "  answered  Quirk,  with  an 
anxious  laugh,    "  I  shall  leave  Titmouse  entirely  — entirely,  Mr.  Quirk,  in  your 
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hands  ;  I  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him.  I  am  quite  sick  of  him 
and  his  afEairs  already  ;  I  cannot  taring  myself  to  undertake  such  an  afEair,  and 

that  was  What  I  was  thinking  of , — when  "Eh?  indeed!  Well,  to  be  sure  I 

Only  think  1 "  said  Quirk,  dropping  his  voice,  looking  to  see  that  the  two  doors 
were  shut,  and  resuming  the  chair  which  he  had  lately  quitted.  "  What  do 
you  think  has  been  occurring  to  me  in  my  own  room,  just  now?  Whether 
it  would  suit  us  better  to  throw  this  monkey  overboard,  put  ourselves  confidently 
in  communication  with  the  party  in  possession,  and  tell  him  that — hem  I — for 
a — eh?  You  understand? — a  con-si-de-ra-tion — a  suitable  con-si-de-ra-tion." 
"Mr.  Quirk!  Heavens!"  Gammon  was  really  amazed.  "Well?  Ton  needn't 
open  your  eyes  so  very  wide,  Mr.  Gammon — why  shouldn't  it  be  done  1  Tou 
know  we  shouldn't  be  satisfied  with  a  trifle,  of  course.  But  suppose  he'd  agree 
to  buy  our  silence  with  four  or  five  thousand  pounds ;  really,  it's  well  worth 
considering  !  Upon  my  soul.  Gammon,  it  is  a  hard  thing  on  him  ;  no  fault 
of  his,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  turn  out,  and  for  such  a — eugh  ! — such  a 
wretch  as  Titmouse ;  you'd  feel  it  yourself.  Gammon,  if  you  were  in  his  place, 

and  I'm  sure  you'd  think  that  four  or  five  thous  "    "  But  is  not  Titmouse 

our  Poor  Neighbour  ?  "  said  Gammon,  with  a  sly  smile.  "  Why,  that's  only  one 
way  of  looking  at  it,  Gammon  !  Perhaps  the  man  we  are  going  to  eject  does 
a  vast  deal  of  good  with  the  property  ;  certainly  he  bears  a  very  high  name  in 

the  county — and  fancy  Titmouse  with  ten  thousand  a-year  !  "    "  Mr.  Quirk, 

Mr.  Quirk,  it's  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment — not  for  a  moment,"  inter- 
rupted Gammon  seriously,  and  even  somewhat  peremptorily — "  nothing  should 

persuade  me  to  be  any  party  to  such  " 

At  this  moment  Snap  burst  into  the  room  with  a  heated  appearance,  and  a 

chagrined  air  "  Pitch  v.  Grub  " 

[This  was  a  little  pet  action  of  poor  Snap's  :  it  was  for  slander  uttered  by 
the  defendant  (an  ostler)  against  the  plaintiff  (a  waterman  on  a  coach-stand), 
charging  the  plaintiff  with  having  the  mange,  on  account  of  which  a  woman 
refused  to  marry  him.]  "  Pitch  v.  Grub — just  been  tried  at  Guildhall.  Witness 
bang  up  to  the  mark — words  and  special  damage  proved  ;  slapping  speech  from 
Serjeant  Shout.  Verdict  for  plaintifi — but  only  one  farthing ;  and  Lord  Wid- 
drington  said,  as  the  jury  had  given  one  farthing  for  damages,  he  would  give 
him  another  for  costs,  and  that  would  make  a  halfpenny ;  on  which  the 
defendant's  attorney  tendered  me — a  halfpenny  on  the  spot.  Laughter  in 
court — move  for  new  trial  first  day  of  next  term,  and  tip  his  lordship  a  rattler 
in  the  next  Sunday's  Flash  !  " 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  once  for  all,  if  these  kind  of  actions  are  to  go  on,  I'll  leave  the 
firm,  come  what  will."  [It  flickered  across  his  mind  that  Titmouse  would  be 
a  capital  client  to  start  with  on  his  own  account.]  "  I  protest  our  names  will 
quite  stink  in  the  profession."  "  Good,  Mr.  Gammon,  good  !  "  interposed  Snap, 
warmly  ;  "  your  little  action  for  the  usury  penalties  the  other  day  came  ofE  so 
uncommon,  well !  "  "  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Snap,"  interrupted  Gammon,  red- 
dening "  Pho  !    Come  !    Can't  be  helped — ^fortune  of  the  war," — interrupted 

the  head  of  the  firm — "  Js  Pitch  solvent  ? — of  course  we've  security  for  costs  out 
of  pocket." 

J(ow,  the  fact  was,  that  pooi  8nap  had  picked  up  Pitch  at  one  of  the  police 
oflices,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  business,  had  undertaken  his  case  on  pure  speculation, 
relying  on  the  apparent  strength  of  the  plaintiff's  case — Pitch  being  only  a 
waterman  attached  to  a  coach-stand.  When,  therefore,  the  very  ominous 
question  of  Mr.  Quirk  met  Snap's  ear,  he  suddenly  happened  (at  least,  he  thouglit 
bo)  to  hear  himself  called  for  from  the  clerks'  room,  and  bolted  out  of  Mr. 
Gammon's  room  rather  unceremoniously. 

""  Snap  wiU  be  the  ruin  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  with  an  air 
of  disgust.   "  But  I  really  must  get  on  with  the  brief  I'm  drawing :  so,  Mr, 
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Quirk,  wc  can  talk  about  Titmouse  to-morrow  1  "  The  brief  he  was  drawing 
up  was  for  a  defendant  who  was  going  to  non-suit  the  plaintiff  (a  man  with 
a  large  family,  who  had  kindly  lent  the  defendant  a  considerable  sum  of 
money),  solely  because  of  the  iva7it  of  a  stamp. 

Quirk  differed  in  opinion  with  Gammon,  and,  as  he  resumed  his  seat_  at  his 
desk,  he  could  not  help  writing  the  words,  "  (juirk  and  Snap,"  and  thinking 
how  well  such  a  firm  would  sound  and  work — for  Snap  was  verily  a  chip  of  the 
old  block ! 

On  Friday  night,  the  28th  July  18—,  the  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  affairs  was 
this  ;  he  owed  his  landlady  £1  9s.  ;  his  washerwoman,  6s.  ;  his  tailor  £1  8s. — in 
all,  three  guineas  ;  besides  10s.  to  Huckaback  (Tittlebat's  notion  was,  that  on 
re-payment  at  any  time  of  10s.,  Huckaback  would  be  bound  to  deliver  up  to 
him  the  document  or  voucher  which  he  had  given  him),  and  a  weekly  accruing 
rent  of  7s.  to  his  landlady,  besides  some  very  small  sums  for  washing,  tea, 
bread,  and  butter,  etc.  To  meet  these  serious  liabilities,  he  had — not  one 
farthing. 

On  returning  to  his  lodgings  that  night,  he  found  a  line  from  Thumbscrew, 
his  landlady's  broker,  informing  him  that,  unless  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning  his  arrears  of  rent  were  paid,  he  should  distrain,  and  she  would  also 
give  him  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  week  :  that  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  give  him  further  time.  He  sat  down  in  dismay  on  reading  this  threatening 
document ;  and,  in  sitting  down,  his  eye  fell  on  a  bit  of  paper  lying  on  the 
floor,  which  must  have  been  thrust  under  the  door.  From  the  marks  on  it, 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  have  trod  upon  it  in  entering.  It  proved  to  be  a 
summons  from  the  Court  of  Bequests,  for  £1  8s.  due  to  Job  Cox,  his  tailor.  He 
deposited  it  mechanically  on  the  table ;  and  for  a  minute  he  dared  hardly 
breathe. 

This  seemed  something  really  like  a  crisis. 

After  a  silent  agony  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  he  rose  trembling  from  his 
chair,  blew  out  his  candle,  and,  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  might  have  been  seen 
standing  with  a  pale  and  troubled  face  before  the  window  of  old  Balls,  the 
pawnbroker,  peering  through  the  suspended  articles — watches,  sugar-tongs, 
rings,  brooches,  spoons,  pins,  bracelets,  knives  and  forks,  seals,  chains,  etc. — to 
see  whether  any  one  else  than  old  Balls  were  within.  Having  at  length  watched 
out  a  very  pale  and  wretched-looking  woman.  Titmouse  entered  to  take  her 
place  ;  and  after  interchanging  a  few  faltering  words  with  the  white-haired 
and  hard-hearted  old  pa\\-nbroker,  produced  his  guard-chain,  his  breast-pin,  and 
his  ring,  and  obtained  three  pounds  two  shillings-  and  sixpence  on  the  security 
of  them.  With  this  sum  he  slunk  out  of  the  shop,  and  calling  on  Cox,  his  tailor, 
paid  his  trembling  old  creditor  the  full  amount  of  his  claim  (£1  8s.)  together 
with  4s.,  the  expense  of  the  summons — simply  asking  for  a  receipt,  without 
uttering  another  word,  for  he  felt  almost  choked.  In  the  same  way  be  dealt 
with  Mrs.  Squallop,  his  landlady — not  uttering  one  word  in  reply  to  her  profuse 
and  voluble  apologies,  but  pressing  his  lips  between  his  teeth  till  the  blood 
came  from  them,  while  his  heart  seemed  bursting  within  him.  Then  he  walked 
upstairs,  with  a  desperate  air— with  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket — all  his  orna- 
mmts  gone — his  washerwoman  yet  unpaid— his  rent  going  on — several  other 
little  matters  unsettled ;  and  the  10th  of  August  approaching,  when  he  expected 
to  be  penniless  from  Mr.  Tag-rag's,  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  sub- 
sistence. When  he  had  regained  his  room,  and,  having  shut  the  door,  had 
re-seated  himself  at  his  table,  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  could  have  yelled.- 
Starvation  and  Despair,  two  fiends,  seemed  sitting  besides  him  in  shadowy 

ghastliness  chilling  and  palsying  him — petrifying  his  heart  within  him.  

W7tat  was  he  to  do?  Why  had  he  been  born?  Why  was  he  so  much  more 
persecuted  and  miserable  than  any  one  else  ?    Visions  of  his  ring,  his  breast 
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pin,  Ms  studs  stuck  in  a  bit  of  card,  with  their  price  written  above  them,  and 
hanging  exposed  to  his  view  in  old  Balls'  window,  almost  frenzied  him.  Thoughts 
such  as  these  at  length  began  to  suggest  others  of  a  dreadful  nature.  *  *  *  ^ 
sharp  knock  at  the  door  startled  him  out  of  the  stupor  into  which  he  was 
sinking.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  not  certain  that  the  sound 
was  a  real  one.  There  seemed  a  ton-weight  upon  his  heart,  which  a  mighty- 
sigh  could  lift  for  an  instant,  but  not  remove  ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
heaving  a  second  such  sigh,  as  he  languidly  opened  the  door — expecting  to 
encounter  Mr.  Thumbscrew,  or  some  of  his  myrmidons,  who  might  not  know 
of  his  recent  settlement  with  his  landlady. 

"  Is  this  Mr. — Tit — Titmouse's  ?  "  inquired  a  genteel-looking  young  man. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Titmouse,  sadly.  "  Are  you  Mr.  Titmouse? "  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
more  faintly  than  before.  "  Oh— I  have  brought  you,  sir,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gammon,  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  solicitors,  SafEron  Hill," 
said  the  stranger,  unconscious  that  his  words  shot  a  flash  of  light  into  a 
little  abyss  of  sorrow  before  him.  "  He  begged  me  to  give  this  letter  into  your 
own  hands,  and  said  he  hoped  you'd  send  him  an  answer  by  the  first  morning's 
post." 

"  Yes — oh — I  see,  certainly — to  be  sure — with  pleasure — how  is  Mr.  Gammon? 
— uncommon  kind  of  him — very  humble  respects  to  him — take  care  to  answer 
it,"  stammered  Titmouse  in  a  breath,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  standing 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  not  quite  certain  where  he  vas. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  evidently  a  little  surprised  at  Tit- 
mouse's manner,  and  withdrew.  Titmouse  shut  his  door.  With  prodigious 
trepidation  of  hand  and  flutter  of  spirits,  he  opened  the  letter — an  enclosure 
meeting  his  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  bank-note. 

"  Oh  Lord  ! "  he  murmured,  turning  white  as  the  sheet  of  paper  he  held. 
Then  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  stood  as  if  stupefied  for  some 
moments  ;  but  presently  rapture  darted  through  him  ;  a  five-pound  bank-note 
was  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  been  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  35  Thavie/'Inn,  29th  July  18—. 
"  My  deae  Me.  Titmouse, — Your  last  note,  addressed  to  our  firm,  has 
given  me  the  greatest  pain,  and  I  hasten,  on  my  return  from  the  country,  to 
forward  you  the  enclosed  trifle,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  of  temporary- 
service  to  you.  May  1  beg  the  favour  of  your  company  on  Sunday  evening 
next,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  ?  I  shall  be  quite  alone 
and  disengaged;  and  may  have  it  in, my  power  to  make  you  some  important 
communications,  concerning  matters  in  which,  I  assure  you,  I  feel  a  very  deep 
interest  on  your  account.  Begging  the  favour  of  an  early  answer  to-morrow 
morning,  I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  ever,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant, 

"Oily  Gammon-. 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq." 

The  first  balmy  drop  of  the  long-expected  golden  shower  had  at  length 
fallen  upon  the  panting  Titmouse.  How  polite — nay,  how  afEectionate  and 
respectful— was  the  note  of  Mr.  Gammon  !  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  saw  himself  addressed,  "Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquibe."  If  his  room 
had  been  large  enough  to  admit  of  it.  Titmouse  would  have  skipped  round  it 
again  and  again  in  his  frantic  ecstasy.  Having  at  length  read  over  and  over 
again  the  blessed  letter  of  Mr.  Gammon,  he  hastily  folded  it  up,  crumpled  up 
the  bank-note  in  his  hand,  clapped  Ms  hat  on  his  head,  blew  out  his  candle, 
rushed  downstairs  as  if  a  mad-dog  were  at  his  heels,  and  in  tM-ee  or  four 
minutes'  time  was  standing  breathless  before  old  Balls,  whom  he  had  almost 
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electrified  by  asking,  witli  an  eager  and  joyous  air,  for  a  return  of  the  articles 
which  he  had  only  an  hour  before  pawned  with  him  ;  at  the  same  time  lying 
down  the  duplicates  and  the  bank-note.  The  latter,  old  Balls  scrutinized  with 
most  anxious  exactment,  and  even  suspicion — but  it  seemed  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable ;  so  he  gave  him  back  his  precious  ornaments,  and  the  change  out  of 
the  note,  minus  a  triiiing  sum  for  interest.  Titmouse  then  started  6fE  at  top 
speed  to  Huckaback ;  but  it  suddenly  occurring  to  him  as  possible^  that  that 
gentleman,  on  hearing  of  his  good  fortune,  might  look  for  an  immediate  repay- 
ment of  the  ten  shillings  he  had  recently  lent  to  Titmouse,  he  stopped  shorts 
paused — and  returned  home.  There  he  had  hardly  been  seated  a  moment, 
when  down  he  pelted  again,  to  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  wafer  or  two,  to 
write  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gammon  ;  which  having  obtained,  he  returned,  at  the 
same  speed,  almost  overturning  his  fat  landlady,  who  looked  after  him  as  if  he 
were  a  mad  cat  scampering  up  and  down-stairs,  and  fearing  that  he  had  gone 
suddenly  crazy.  The  note  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gammon  was  so  exceedingly  ex- 
travagant, that,  candid  as  I  have  (I  trust)  hitherto  shown  myself  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Mr.  Titmouse's  character,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  the  said  letter 
to  the  reader — making  all  allowances  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  its 
writer. 

By  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Titmouse  had,  with  his  own  hand^  dropped 
his  answer  into  the  letter-box  upon  the  door  of  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers  in 
Thavies'  Inn  ;  in  which  answer  he  had,  with  numerous  expressions  of  profound 
respect  and  gratitude,  accepted  Mr.  Gammon's  polite  invitation.  A  very  happy 
man  felt  Titmouse,  as  he  returned  to  Oxford  Street ;  entering  Messrs,  Tag-rag's 
premises  with  alacrity,  just  as  they  were  being  opened,  and  volunteering  his 
assistance  in  numerous  things  beyond  his  usual  province,  with  singular  brisk- 
ness and  energy  ;  as  if  conscious  that  by  doing  so  he  was  greatly  gratifying 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  whose  wishes  upon  the  subject  he  knew. 
He  displayed  such  unwonted  cheerfulness  and  patient  good-nature  throughout 
the  day,  that  one  of  his  companions,  a  serious  youth,  in  a  white  neckerchief, 
black  clothes,  and  with  a  sanctified  countenance — the  only  professing  pious 
person  in  the  establishment — took  an  occasion  to  ask  him,  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  "  whether  he  had  got  converted ; "  and  whether  he  would,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompany  the  speaker  to  a  room  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  (the  youth  aforesaid)  was  going  to  conduct  an  exhortation  and  prayer 
meeting  I  Titmouse  refused — but  not  without  a  few  qualms  ;  for  luck  certainly 
seemed  to  be  smiling  on  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  for  it ; 
but  then,  he  at  length  reflected,  the  proper  place  for  that  sort  of  thing  would  be 
a  regular  church — to  which  he  resolved  to  go.  This  change  of  manners  Tag-rag, 
however,  looked  upon  as  assumed  only  to  aflEront  him  ;  seeing  nothing  but  im- 
pertinence and  defiances  in  all  that  Titmouse  did — as  if  the  nearer  Titmouse 
got  to  the  end  of  his  bondage — i.  e.,  the  10th  of  August — the  lighter  hearted  he 
grew.  He  resolved  religiously  to  keep  his  counsel ;  to  avoid  even — at  all  events 
for  the  present — communicating  with  Huckaback. 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday  he  rose  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  took  nearly 
twice  as  long  a  time  as  usual  to  dress — by  reason  of  his  often  falling  into  many 
delighful  reveries.  By  eleven  o'clock  he  might  have  been  seen  entering  the 
gallery  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn ;  where  he  considered  that  doubtless 
Mr.  Gammon,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  might  attend.  He  asked  three 
or  four  pew-openers,  both  below  and  above,  if  they  knew  which  was  Mr. 
Gammon's  pew — Mr.  Gammon  of  Thavies'  Inn ;  not  dreaming  of  presumptuously 
going  to  the  pew,  but  of  sitting  in  some  place  that  commanded  a  view  of  it. 
Mr.  Gammon,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  quite  unknown  there — no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  person  :  nevertheless  Titmouse,  albeit  a  little  galled  at  being, 
in  spite  of  his  elegant  appearance,  slipped  into  a  back  pew,  remained — biit  hig 
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thoughts  wandered  grievously  the  whole  time.  The  service  over,  he  sauntered 
in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park,  to  saunter  in  which  he  seemed  now  to  have  a 
sort  of  claim.  How  soon  might  he  become,  instead  of  a  mere  spectator  as 
heretofore,  a  partaker  in  its  glories  1  The  dawn  of  the  day  of  fortune  was  on 
his  long-benighted  soul;  and  he  could  hardly  subdue  his  excited  feelings. 
Punctual  to  his  appointment,  as  the  clock  struck  seven  he  made  his  appearance 
at  Mr.  Gammon's,  with  a  pair  of  span-new  white  kid  gloves  on,  and  was  speedily 
ushered,  a  little  flurried,  by  a  comfortable-looking  elderly  female  servant,  into 
Mr.  Gammon's  room.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  dressed  just  as  when  he  was  first 
presented  to  the  reader,  sallying  forth  into  Oxford  Street.  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
was  sitting  reading  the  Sunday  Flash  at  a  table  on  which  stood  a  couple  of 
decanters,  several  wine-glasses,  and  two  or  three  dishes  of  fruit,  rose  and 
received  his  distinguished  visitor  with  the  most  dehghtf ul  affability. 

"I  am  most  happy,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  see  you  in  this  friendly  way,"  said  he 
shaking  him  by  the  hand.  "Oh  don't  name  it,  sir,"  quoth  Titmouse  rather 
indistinctly,  apd  hastily  running  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "  I've  nothing,  you 
see,  to  offer  you  but  a  little  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  fair  port  or  sherry. " 

"  Particular  fond  of  them,  sir,"  replied  Titmouse,  endeavouring  to  clear  his 
throat;  for  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  appear  at  his  ease,  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
so  that,  when  Gammon's  keen  eye  glanced  at  the  bedizened  figure  of  his  guest, 
a  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  face,  without  having  been  observed.  This," 
thought  he,  as  his  eye  passed  from  the  ring  glittering  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  to  the  studs  and  breast-pin  in  the  shirt  front,  and  thence  to  the 
guard-chain  glaring  entirely  outside  a  damson-coloured  satin  waistcoat,  and  the 
spotless  white  glove  which  yet  glistened  on  the  left  hand — "  This  is  the  writer 
of  the  dismal  epistle  of  the  other  day,  announcing  his  desperation  and  destitu- 
tion ! " 

"  Your  health,  Mr.  Titmouse ! — help  yourself  I  "  said  Mr.  Gammon,  ia 
a  cheerful  and  cordial  tone  ;  Titmouse  pouring  out  a  glass  only  three-quarters 
full,  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  a  slightly  tremulous  hand,  and  returned  Mr. 
Gammon's  salutation.  When  had  Titmouse  tasted  a  glass  of  wine  before  ? 
— a  reflection  occurring  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  Gammon,  to  whom  it 
was  a  circumstance  that  might  be  serviceable. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Titmouse,  mine's  only  a  small  bachelor's  establishment,  and 
I  cannot  put  my  old  servant  out  of  the  way  by  having  my  friends  to  dinner  " 
— [quite  forgetting  that  the  day  before  he  had  entertained  at  least  sit 
friends,  including  Mr.  Frankpledge — but  the  idea  of  going  through  a  dinner 
with  Mr.  Titmouse. '2 

And  now,  0  inexperienced  Titmouse  !  unacquainted  with  the  potent  qualities 
of  wine,  I  warn  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  drink  many  glasses,  for  you 
cannot  calculate  the  effect  which  they  will  have  upon  you  ;  and,  indeed,  me- 
thinks  that  with  this  man  you  have  a  game  to  play  which  will  not  admit  of 
much  wine  being  drunk. 

"  Oh,  sir,  'pon  my  honour,  beg  you  won't  name  it — all  one  to  me,  sir ! — 
Beautiful  wine  this,  sir."  "  Pretty  fair,  I  think — certainly  rather  old ; — ■ 
but  what  fruit  will  you  take — currants  or  cherries  ? "  "  Why — a — I've  so 
lately  dined,"  replied  Titmouse,  alluding  to  an  exceedingly  sUght  repast  at 
a  cofEee-shop  about  two  o'clock.  He  would  have  preferred  the  cherries,  but 
did  not  feel  quite  at  his  ease  how  to  dispose  of  the  stones  nicely — gracefully 
— so  he  took  a  very  few  red  currants  upon  his  plate,  and  eat  them  slowly,  and 
with  a  modest  air. 

"Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  commenced  Gammon  with  an  air  of  concern,  "I 
was  really  much  distressed  by  your  last  letter."  "  Uncommon  glad  to  hear  it, 
sir — knew  you  would,  sir — you're  so  kindhearted  ; — all  quite  true,  sir  ?  "  '-I 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  reduced  to  such  straits,"  said  Gammon  in  a  sym- 
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pathizing  tone,  but  settling  his  eye  involuntarily  on  the  ring  of  Titmouse. 
"Quite  dreadful,  sir — 'pen  my  soul,  dreadful;  and  such  usage  at  Mr.  Tag- 
rag's  !  "  "  But  you  mustn't  think  of  going  abroad — away  from  all  your  friends, 
Mr.  Titmouse."  "  Abroad,  sir ! "  interrupted  Titmouse  with  anxious  but 
subdued  eagerness  ;  "  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  !  "    "  Oh  1  I — I  thought 

 "  "  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  sir  ;  and  if  you've  heard  so,  it  must 

have  been  from  that  oudacious  fellow  that  called  on  you — ^he's  mch  a  liar — if 
you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  sir  !  "  said  Titmouse  with  a  confident  air,  quite 
losing  sight  of  his  letter  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — "No  sir 
— shall  stay,  and  stick  to  friends  that  stick  to  me." 

'■  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  interrupted  Gammon  cordially, 
and  Titmouse  obeyed  him ;  but  while  he  was  pouring  it  out,  a  sudden 
l  ecollection  of  his  letter  flashing  across  his  mind,  satisfied  him  that  he  stood 
detected  in  a  flat  lie  beforei.Mr.  Gammon  ;  and  he  blushed  scarlet. 

Do  you  like  the  sherry  ? "  inquired  Gammon,  perfectly  aware  of  what 
was  passing  through  the  mind  of  his  guest,  and  wishing  to  divert  his  thoughts. 
Titmouse  answered  in  the  afiirmative ;  and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  such  a 
number  of  apologies  for  his  own  behaviour  at  Saffron  Hill,  and  that  of 
Huckaback  on  the  subsequent  occasion,  as  Gammon  found  it  difficult  to  stop, 
over  and  over  again  assuring  him  that  all  had  been  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

When  Titmouse  came  to  the  remittance  of  the  five  pounds  "  Don't  mention 

it,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Gammon  very  blandly ;  "  It  gave  me,  I  assure 
you,  far  greater  satisfaction  to  send  it,  than  you  to  receive  it.  I  hope  it  has  a 
little  relieved  you ?  "  "I  think  so,  sir  1  I  was,  'pon  my  life,  on  my  very  last 
legs." 

'■  When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  often  mend,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  I  told 
Mr.  Quirk  (who,  to  do  him  justice,  came  at  last  into  my  views)  that,  however 
premature,  and  perhaps  imprudent  it  might  be  in  us  to  go  so  far,  I  could  not 

'  help  relieving  your  present  necessities,  even  out  of  my  own  resources."  [Oh, 
Gammon,   Gammon !]    "  How  uncommon  kind    of  you,  sir  I "  exclaimed 

■  Titmouse. 

'  "Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir— (pray  fill  another  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse  I) 
You  see  Mr.  Quirk  is  quite  a  man  of  business — and  our  profession  too  often 
affords  instances  of  persons  whose  hearts  contract  as  their  purses  expand, 
Mr.  Titmouse— ha  !  ha  I  Indeed,  those  who  make  their  money  as  hard  as 
Mr.  Quirk,  are  apt  to  be  slow  at  parting  with  it,  and  very  suspicious." 

"Well,  I  hope  no  offence,  sir;  but  really  I  thought  as  much,  dii-ectly  I 
saw  that  old  gent."  "  Ah— but  now  he  is  embarked,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
affair."    "No  1  Is  he  really,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"  That  is,"  replied  Gammon  quickly,  "  so  long  as  I  am  at  his  elbow,  urging 
him  on — for  he  wants  some  one  who — hem  1  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  ever  since 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  discovery,  which  happily  brought  us 
acquainted  each  other,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  [it  was  old  Quirk  who  had  made 
the  discovery,  and  Gammon  had  for  a  long  time  thrown  cold  water  on  it,]  "  I 
have  been  doing  all  I  could  with  him,  and  I  trust  I  may  say,  have  at  last  got  the 
thing  into  shape." 

"  I'll  take  my  oath,  sir,"  said  Titmouse  excitedly,  "  I  never  was  so  much 
struck  with  any  one  in  all  my  born  days  as  I  was  vrith  you,  sir,  when  you 
first  came  to  my  emp— to  Mr.  Tag-rag's  sir— Lord,  sir,  how  uncommon  sharp 
you  seemed!"  Gammon  smiled  with  a  deprecating  air,  and  sipped  his  wine 
in  silence  ;  but  there  was  great  sweetness  in  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance. Poor  Titmouse's  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears,  were  rapidly  subsiding  into 
a  reverence  for  Gammon  ! 

_ "  I  certainly  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon  presently,  "  that  the 
difficulties  in  our  way  are  of  the  most  serious  description.   To  speak  for 
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an  instant  only,  of  the  risk  we  ouiselves  incur  personally — would  you  believe 
it,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse  ? — in  such  a  disgraceful  state  are  our  laws,  that 
we  can't  gratify  our  feelings  by  taking  up  your  cause,  without  rendering 
ourselves  liable  to  imprisonment  for  Heaven  knows  how  long,  and  a  fine  that 
would  be  ruin  itself,  if  we  should  be  found  out ! "  Titmouse  continued 
silent,  his  wine-glass  in  his  hand  arrested  in  its  way  to  his  mouth  ;  which, 
together  with  his  eyes,  were  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  as  he  stared  with  a 
kind  of  terror  upon  Mr.  Gammon. — ''Are  we,  then,  unreasonable,  my  dear 
sir,  in  entreating  you  to  be  cautious — nay,  in  insisting  on  your  compUance 
with  our  wishes,  in  all  that  we  shall  deem  prudent  and  necessary,  when  not 
only  your  own  best  interests,  but  our  characters,  liberties,  and  fortunes  are 
staked  on  the  issue  of  this  great  enterprise  ?  I  am  sure, "  continued  Gammon, 
with  great  emotion,  "  you  will  feel  for  us,  Mr.  Titmouse.  I  see  you  do  !  " 
Gammon  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  in  order,  apparently,  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
but  really  to  observe  what  efEect  he  had  produced  upon  Titmouse. 

The  conjoint  influence  of  Gammon's  wine  and  eloquence  not  a  little  agitated 
Titmouse,  in  whose  eyes  stood  tears.  "I'll  do  anything — anything,  sir,"  he 
almost  sobbed.    "  Oh  I  all  we  wish  is  to  be  allowed  to  serve  you  effectually 

and  to  enable  us  to  do  that  "    "  Tell  me  to  get  into  a  soot-bag,  and  lie  hid 

in  a  coal-hole,  and  see  if  I  won't  do  it !  "  "  What !  a  coal-hole  ?  Would  you, 
then,  even  stop  at  Tag-rag  and  Co.'s  ?  " 

"  Ye-e-e-e-s,  sir — hem  !  hem  !  That  is,  till  the  tenth  of  next  month,  when  my 
time's  up."  "  Ay  I — ay  !— oh,  I  understand  !  Another  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  Gammon,  pouring  himself  out  some  more  wine  ;  and  observing,  while 
Titmouse  followed  his  example,  that  there  was  an  unsteadiness  in  his  motions 
of  a  very  ditferent  description  from  that  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening — at  the  same  time  wondering  what  the  deuce  they 
should  do  with  him  after  the  tenth  of  August. 

"  You  see,  /  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you,  and  had  so  from  the  first 

happy  moment  when  we  met ;  but  Mr.  Quirk  is  rather  sus  In  short,  to 

prevent  misunderstanding  (as  he  says),  Mr.  Quirk  is  anxious  that  you  should 
give  a  written  promise."  (Titmouse  looked  eagerly  about  for  writing  mate- 
rials.) "No,  not  now,  but  in  a  day  or  two's  time.  I  confess,  my  dear  Mr. 
Titmouse,  if  I  might  have  decided  on  the  matter,  I  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  your  verbal  promise ;  but,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Quirk's  grey  hairs  seem  to 
have  made  him  quite — eh  1  you  understand  ?  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse ?  "  "  To  be  sure  1  'pon  my  honour,  Mr.  Gammon  1  "  replied  Titmouse  ; 
not  very  distinctly  understanding,  however,  what  he  was  so  energetically  assent- 
ing to. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  why  we  wish  you  to  stop  a  few  months  longer  at 
your  present  hiding-place— at  Tag-rag's  1 "  "  Can't,  possibly  1 — after  the  tenth 
of  next  month,  sir,"  replied  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  fire  oS  our  guns  against  the  enemy — Lord,  my 
dear  sir,  if  they  could  only  find  out,  you  know,  where  to  get  at  you — ^you 
would  never  live  to  enjoy  your  ten  thousand  a-year  !  They'd  either  poison  or 
kidnap  you — get  you  out  of  the  way,  unless  you  keep  out  of  their  way  :  and  if 
you  will  but  consent  to.keep  snug  at  Tag-rag's  for  a  while,  who'd  suspect  where 

you  was  1  We  could  easily  arrange  with  your  friend  Tag-rag  that  you  should  " 

"  My  stars  !  I'd  give  something  to  hear  you  tell  Tag-rag — why,  I  wonder  what 
he'll  do."  "Make  you  very  comfortable,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way  in 
everything — that  you  may  rely  upon  1  " 

"  Go  to  the  play,  for  instance,  whenever  I  want,  and  do  aU  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"  Nay,  try  1  anything  I — And  as  for  money,  I've  persuaded  Mr.  Quirk  to 
consent  to  our  advancing  you  a  certain  sum  per  week,  from  the  present  time 
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while  the  cause  is  going  on" — (Titmouse's  heart  began  to  beat  fast) — "in 
order  to  place  you  above  absolute  inconvenience ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
awful  sums  we  shall  have  to  disburse — cash  out  of  pocket — (the  tongues  of 
counsel,  you  know,  are  set  on  gold  springs,  and  only  gold  keys  open  their 
lips  !)— for  court-fees,  and  other  indispensable  matters,  I  should  candidly 
Bay  that  four  thousand  pounds  of  hard  cash  out  of  pocket,  advanced  by  our  firm 
in  your  case,  would  be  the  very  lowest."  (Titmouse  stared  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  stupid  wonder.)  "  Yes — four  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Titmouse,  at 
the  very  least — the  very  least."  Again  he  paused,  keenly  scrutinizing  Tit- 
mouse's features  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  which  just  then  were  brought  in. 
"  You  seem  surprised,  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"Why — why — where's  all  the  money  to  come  from,  sir?"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, aghast. 

"  Ah  1  that  is  indeed  a  fearful  question,"  replied  Gammon,  with  a  very  serious 
air  ;  "but  at  my  request,  our  firm  has  agreed  to  make  the  necessary  advances  ; 
and  also  (for  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  your  distress,  Mr.  Titmouse  !)  to 
supply  your  necessities  liberally  in  the  meantime,  as  I  was  saying." 

"  Won't  you  take  another  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Gammon  ?  "  suddenly  inquired 
Titmouse,  with  a  confident  air.  "  With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse  I  I'm  de- 
lighted that  you  approve  of  it.  I  paid  enough  for  it,  I  can  warrant  you." 
"  Cuss  me  if  ever  I  tasted  such  wine  !  Uncommon  !  Come — no  heel-taps, 
Mr.  Gammon — here  goes — let's  drink — success  to  the  afEair  !  "  "  With  all  my 
heart,  my  dear  sir — with  all  my  heart.  Success  to  the  thing — ameri  1  "  and 
Gammon  drained  his  glass  ;  so  did  Titmouse.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Titmouse,  you'll  soon 
have  wine  enough  to  float  a  frigate — and  indeed  what  not — with  ten  thousand  a- 
year?  "  "  And  all  the  back-rents,  you  know — ha,  ha  1  "  "  Yes — to  be  sure  I — 
the  back-rents  1  The  sweetest  estate  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  Yorkshire  I 
Gracious,  Mr.  Titmouse  1  "  continued  Gammon,  with  an  excited  air — "What 
may  you  not  do  ?  Go  where  you  like — do  what  you  like — get  into  Parliament — 
marry  some  lovely  woman  1  "  "  Lord,  Mr.  Gammon  ! — you  a'n't  dreaming  ? 
Nor  I  ?  But  now,  in  course,  yon  must  be  paid  handsome  for  your  trouble  t — 
Only  say  how  much — Name  your  sum  1  What  you  please  !  You  only  give 
all  you've  said."    "For  my  part  I  wish  to  rely  entirely  on  your  mere  word  of 

honour.    Between  gentlemen,  you  know — my  dear  sir  "    "  You  only  try 

me,  sir."  "  But  you  see,  Mr.  Quirk's  getting  old,  and  naturally  is  anxious  to 
provide  for  those  whom  he  will  leave  behind  him — and  so  Mr.  Snap  agreed  with 
him — two  to  one  against  me,  Mr.  Titmouse — of  course  they  carried  the  day — 
two  to  one."    "  Only  say  the  figure,  sir  I  "  cried  Titmouse,  eagerly.    "A  single 

year's  income,  only — ten  thousand  pounds  will  hardly"  "Ten  thousand 

pounds  !  By  jingo,  that  n  a  slice  out  of  the  cake  I  Oh,  Lord  I "  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, looking  aghast.  "  A  mere  crumb,  my  dear  sir  I — a  trifle  I  Why,  me 
are  going  to  give  you,  that  sum  at  least  every  year — and  indeed  it  was  sug- 
gested to  our  firm,  that  unless  you  gave  us  at  least  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds — in  fact,  we  were  recommended  to  look  out  for  some  other  heir." 

"  Oh  dear  1  oh,  Mr.  Gammon,"  cried  Titmouse,  hastily — "  it's  not  to  be  thought 
of,  sir  1 "  "  So  I  said  ;  and  as  for  throwing  it  up — to  be  sure  we  shall  have  our- 
selves to  borrow  large  sums  to  carry  on  the  war — and  unless  we  have  your  bond 
for  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds,  we  cannot  raise  a  farthing."  "  Well — curse  me 
if  you  sha'n't  do  what  you  Uke  ! — Give  me  your  hand,  and  do  what  you  like' 
Mr.  Gammon  1  "  ' 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Titmouse  1    How  I  like  a  glass  of  wine  with  a  friend  in 

this  quiet  way  ! — you'll  always  find  me  rejoiced  to  show  "    "  Your  hand  ! 

By  George — Didn't  I  take  a  liking  to  you  from  the  first  ?  But  to  speak  my 
mind  a  bit — as  for  Mr.  Quirk — excuse  me — but  he  s  a  cur — cur— cur— mudg-l 
mudg — mudg — eon — hem  I  "  5 
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"  Hope  you've  not  been  so  imprudent,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  threw  in  Mr. 
Gammon,  rather  anxiously,  "  as  to  borrow-  money — eh  ?  " 

"  Devil  knows,  and  devil  cares  I  No  stamp,  I  know — bang  up  to  the  mark'' 
— here  he  winked  an  eye,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  nose — "wide  awake — 
Huck — uck^ — uok — uck  !  how  his  name  sti — sticks.  Your  hand,  Mr.  Gammon — 
here — this,  this  way — what  are  you  bobbing  your  head  about  for  ?  Ah,  ha  ! — 
The  floor — 'pon  my  life  I — how  funny — it's  like  being  at  sea — up,  down — oh 
dear  I  " — he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head. 

[Pythagoras  has  finely  observed,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  considered  dead  drunk 
till  he  lies  on  the  floor,  and  stretches  out  his  arms  and  legs  to  prevent  his  going 
lower.]  See-saw,  see-saw,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  went  everything  about 
him.  Now  he  felt  sinking  through  the  floor,  then  gently  rising  to  the  ceiling. 
Mr.  Gammon  seemed  getting  into  a  mist,  and  waving  about  the  candles  in  it. 
Mr.  Titmouse's  head  swam  ;  his  chair  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  room's  rather  close,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  hastily  observed  Gammon, 
perceiving,  from  Titmouse's  sudden  paleness  and  silence,  but  too  evident 
symptoms  that  his  powerful  intellect  was  for  a  while  paralysed.  Gammon 
started  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  Paler,  however,  and  paler  became  Tit- 
mouse.   Gammon's  game  was  up  much  sooner  than  he  had  calculated  on. 

"  Mrs.  Brown  1  Mrs.  Brown  I  order  a  coach  instantly,  and  tell  Tomkins  " — that 
was  the  inn  porter — "  to  get  his  son  ready  to  go  home  with  this  gentleman — 
he's  not  very  well."  He  was  obeyed.  It  was,  in  truth,  all  up  with  Titmouse — 
at  least  for  a  while. 

As  soon  as  Gammon  had  thus  got  rid  of  his  distinguished  guest,  he  ordered 
the  table  to  be  cleared  of  the  glasses,  and  tea  to  be  ready  vnthin  half  an  hour. 
He  then  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening  ;  on  returning,  sat  pleasantly 
sipping  his  tea,  now  and  then  dipping  into  the  edifying  columns  of  the  Sunday 
Hash,  but  oftener  ruminating  upon  his  recent  conversation  with  Titmouse,  and 
speculating  upon  certain  possible  results  to  himself  personally  ;  and  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock,  that  good  man,  at  peace  with  all  the  world — calm  and 
serene — retired  to  repose.  He  had  that  night  rather  a  singular  dream  ;  it  was 
of  a  snake  encircling  a  monkey,  as  if  in  gentle  and  playful  embrace.  Suddenly 
tightening  its  folds  a  crackling  sound  was  heard  ;  the  writhing  coils  were  then 
slowly  unwound — and,  with  a  shudder,  he  beheld  the  monster  licking  over  the 
motionless  figure,  till  it  was  covered  with  a  viscid  slime.  Then  the  serpent 
began  to  devour  its  prey  ;  and,  when  gorged  and  helpless,  behold,  it  was  imme- 
diately fallen  upon  by  two  other  snakes.  To  his  disturbed  fancy,  there  was 
a  dim  resemblance  between  their  heads  and  those  of  Quirk  and  Snap — 
they  all  three  became  intertwisted  together — and  writhed  and  struggled  till 
they  fell  over  the  edge  of  a  dark  and  frightful  precipice — he  woke — ^thank  God  ! 
— it  was  only  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When,  after  Ms  return  from  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  at  Thavies'  Inn,  Titmousd 
woke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  was  labouring  under  the  ordinary 
effects  of  unaccustomed  inebriety.  His  mouth  and  lips  were  parched  ;  there 
was  a  weight  pressing  on  his  aching  eyes,  and  upon  his  throbbing  head.  His 
pillow  seemed  undulating  beneath  him,  and  everything  swimming  around  him  : 
but  when,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  was  roused  from  a  momentary  nap  by  the 
insupportable — the  loathed  importunities  of  Mrs.  Squallop,  that  he  would  just 
sit  up  and  partake  of  three  thick  rounds  of  hot  buttered  toast,  and  a  great 
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basin  of  smoking  tea,  -which  would  do  him  so  much  good,  and  settle  his 
stomach — at  all  events,  if  he'd  only  have  a  thimbleful  of  gin  in  it — poor 
Titmouse  was  fairly  overcome.  He  lay  in  bed  all  that  day,  during  which  he 
underwent  very  severe  sufferings ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  night  that  he 
began  to  have  anything  like  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  evening  he  had  spent 
with  Mr.  Gammon  ;  who,  by  the  way,  had  sent  one  of  his  clerks,  during  the 
afternoon,  to  inquire  after  him.  He  did  not  get  out  of  bed  on  the  Tuesday  till 
past  twelve  o'clock,  when,  in  a  very  rickety  condition,  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Tag-rag  and  Co. ;  on  approaching  which  he  felt  a  sudden 
faintness,  arising  from  mingled  apprehension  and  disgust. 

•'  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ? — You're  no  longer  in  my  employment,  sir," 
exclaimed  Tag-rag,  attempting  to  speak  calmly,  as  he  hurried  down  the  shop, 
white  with  rage,  to  meet  Titmouse,  and  planted  himself  right  in  the  way  of 
his  languid  and  pallid  shopman.  "  Sir  !  "  faintly  exclaimed  Titmouse,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  "  \'ery  much  obliged,  sir — very  !  by  the  offer  of  your  valuable 
services,"  said  Tag-rag.  "  But — tliafs  the  way  out  again,  sir — that  I — there  I — 
good  morning,  sir — good  morning,  sir  ! — that's  the  way  out  " — ^and  he  egged  on 
Titmouse,  till  he  had  got  him  fairly  into  the  street — with  infinite  difficulty 
restraining  himself  from  giving  him  a  parting  kick.  Titmouse  stood  for  a 
moment  before  the  door,  trembling  and  aghast,  looking  in  a  bewildered  manner 
at  the  shop  :  but  Tag-rag  again  making  his  appearance.  Titmouse  slowly  walked 
away  and  returned  to  his  lodgings.  Oh  that  Mr.  Gammon  had  witnessed  the 
scene — thought  he — and  so  have  been  satisfied  that  it  had  been  Tag-rag  who 
bad  put  an  end  to  his  service,  not  he  himself  who  had  quitted  it ! 

The  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Gammon  made  his  appearance  at  the 
establishment  from  which  Titmouse  had  been  expelled  so  summarily,  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  presently  presented  himself — and  recognising  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  naturally  reminded  him  of  Titmouse,  changed  colour  a  little. 

"  What  did  you  please  to  want,  sir  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Tag-rag,  with  a  would-be 
resolute  air,  twirling  round  his  watch-key  with  some  energy. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with 
such  a  significant  manner  as  a  little  disturbed  Mr.  Tag-rag  ;  who,  with  an  ill- 
supported  sneer,  bowed  very  low,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own  little  room. 
Having  closed  the  door,  he,  with  an  exceedingly  civil  air,  begged  Mr.  Gammon 
to  be  seated ;  and  then  occupied  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  and  awaited  the 
issue  with  an  ill-disguised  anxiety. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,'  Mr.  Tag-rag,"  commenced  Gammon,  with  his  usual  elegant 
and  feeling  manner,  "  that  any  misunderstanding  should  have  arisen  between 
you  and  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  You're  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  suppose  ?  "  Mr.  Gammon 
bowed.  "  Then  you  must  know,  sir,  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
quarrel." 

"Yes — you  are  right,  Mr.  Tag-rag  ;  and,  having  already  heard  Mr.  Titmouse's 
version,  may  I  be  favoured  with  your  account  of  your  reasons  for  dismissing 
him  ?  For  he  tells  us  that  yesterday  you  dismissed  him  suddenly  from  your 
employment,  without  giving  him  any  warn  " 

"  So  I  did,  sir;  and  what  of  that?  "  inquired  Tag-rag,  tossing  his  head  with 
an  air  of  defiance.  "  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  when  a  man 
can't  dismiss  a  drunken,  idle,  impudent,  impertinent — abusive  vagabond  " 

"  Do  you  seriously  charge  him  with  being  such  a  character,  and  can  you  prove 
your  charges,  Mr.  Tag-rag  1  "  inquired  Gammon,  gravely.  "  Prove  'em  !  yes, 
sir,  a  hundred  times  over  ;  so  will  all  my  young  men  !  "  "  And  in  a  court  of 
justice,  Mr.  Tag-rag  ? "  "  Oh  1  he  is  going  to  law,  is  he  1  That's  why  you're 
come  here — ah,  ha  I — when  you  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  you 
may  get  your  biU  out  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  1 "  laughed  Tag-, 
rag,  hoping  thereby  to  conceal  how  much  he  was  really  startled. 
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"  Well — that's  our  look-out,  Mr.  Tag-rag  :  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  character  is 
as  valuable  as  Mr.  Tag-rag's  is  to  him.  In  short,  he  has  placed  himself  in  our 
hands,  and  we  are  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  case,  if  it  costs  us  a  hundred 
pounds— we  are  indeed,  Mr.  Tag-rag."  "Why— he's  not  a  penny  in  the  world 
to  go  to  law  with  1  "  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  with  an  air  of  mingled  wonder,  scorn, 
and  alarm.  "But  you  forget,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  that  if'  Mr.  Titmouse's  account 
should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  vnll  be  your  pocket  that  must  pay  all  the 
expenses,  amounting  probably  to  twenty  times  the  sum  which  the  law  may 
award  to  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  Zarv,  sir  ! — It's  not  justice  I — I  hate  law. — Give  me  common  sense  and 
common  honesty  1 "  "  Both  of  them  would  condemn  your  conduct  Mr.  Tag-rag  ; 
for  I  have  heard  a  full  acount  of  what  Mr.  Titmouse  has  suffered  at  your  hands 
— of  the  cause  of  your  sudden  warning  to  him,  and  your  still  more  sudden  dis- 
missal of  yesterday.  Oh,  Mr.  Tag-rag  1  upon  my  honour,  it  won't  do — not  for 
a  moment — and  should  you  go  on  rely  upon  what  I  tell  you,  that  it  will  cost 
you  dear."  "And  suppose,  sir,"  said  Tag-rag,  in  a  would-be  contemptuous  tone 
— "  I  should  have  witnesses  to  prove  all  I've  said — which  of  us  vrill  look  funny 
then,  sir  ? "  "  Which,  indeed  !  However,  since  that  is  your  good  humour,  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  Mr.  Titmouse  defies  you  to  prove  any  misconduct  on  his 
part.  We  have  taken  up  his  cause,  and,  as  you  may  perhaps  find,  we  shall  not 
easily  let  it  drop." 

"I  mean  no  offence,  sir,"  said  Tag-rag,  in  a  mitigated  tone;  "but  I  must 
say,  that  ever  since  you  first  came  here,  Titmouse  has  been  quite  another 
person.  He  seems  not  to  know  who  I  am,  nor  to  care  either — and  he's  perfectly 
unbearable."  "  My  dear  sir,  what  has  he  -said  or  done  1 — that,  you  know,  is 
what  you  must  be  prepared  to  prove."    "  Well,  sir  1  and  which  of  us  is  likely  to 

be  best  o£E  for  witnesses  ? — Think  of  that,  sir — I've  eighteen  young  men  " 

"We  shall  chance  that,  sir,"  replied  Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders  :  "but 
again,  I  ask,  what  did  you  dismiss  him  for  ?  and  I  request  a  plain,  straight- 
forward answer."  "  What  did  I  dismiss  him  for  ? — Haven't  I  eyes  and  ears  ? — 
First  and  foremost,  he's  the  most  odious-mannered  fellow  I  ever  came  near — 
and — he  hadn't  a  shirt  to  his  back  when  I  first  took  him — the  ungrateful 
wretch ! — Sir,  it's  not  against  the  law,  I  suppose,  to  hate  a  man  ; — and,  if  it 
isn't,  how  I  hate  Titmouse  1  " 

"  Mr.  Tag-rag  " — said  Gammon,  low.ering  his  voice,  and  looking  very  earnestly 
at  his  companion — "can  I  say  a  word  to  you  in  confidence— the  strictest  con- 
fidence ?  "  "  What's  it  about,  sir  1  "  inquired  Tag-rag,  with  an  apprehensive 
air.  "  I  dare  say  you  may  have  felt,  perhaps,  rather  surprised  at  the  interest 
which  I — in  fact  our  ofiice,  the  office  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  in  Saffron 
Hill — appear  to  have  taken  in  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  Why,  sir,  it's  your  look-out  to 
see  how  you're  to  be  paid  for  what  you're  doing — and  I  dare  say  lawyers 
generally  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look-o^■lt  in  that  direction." 

"  Gammon  smiled,  and  continued — "  it  may,  perhaps,  a  little  surprise  you, 
Mr.  Tag-rag,  to  hear  that  your  present  (ought  I  to  say,  your  late  ?)  shopman, 
Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  is  at  this  moment  probaby  the  very  luckiest  man  in 
this  kingdom." 

"  Why — you  don't  mean  to  say  he's  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  ? " — ex- 
claimed Tag-rag,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"  Pho  !  my  dear  sir,  that  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  good  fortune  that 
has  befallen  him.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  believe  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  undoubted,  owner  of  an  estate  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  a-year,  besides  a 
vast  accumulation  of  ready  money  1 " 

"Ten  thousand  a-year,  sir! — My  Titmouse! — Tittlebat  Titmouse  I — Ten 
thousand  a-year!"  faltered  Tag-rag,  after  a  pause,  having  gone  as  pale  as 
death.    "  I  have  as  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  that  you  yesterday  turned 
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him  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Tag-rag  !  "  "  But — who  could  have  dreamt  it  ?  How  was 
^really,  Mr.  Gammon  1— how  mas  I  to  know  it  ?  "  '<  That's  the  fact,  however," 
said  Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Tag-rag  wriggled  about  in  his  chair, 
put  his  hands  in  and  out  of  his  pockets,  scratched  his  head,  and 'continued  staring 
open-mouthed  at  the  bearer  of  such  astounding  intelligence.  "  Perhaps,  however, 
all  this  is  meant  as  a  joke,  sir,"— said  he—"  And  if  so— it's— -it's— a  very  " 

"  It's  one  of  his  solicitors  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  discovery, 
that  tells  you.    I  repeat  what  I  have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  that  an 

estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year  is  the  very  least  "  "  Why,  that's  two  hundred 

thousand  pounds,  sir  1 " — exclaimed  Tag-rag,  with  an  awe-struck  air.    "At  the 

very  least  "   "  Lord,  Mr.  Gammon  ! — Excuse  me,  sii-,  but  how  did  you  find 

it  out?"  "Mere  accident — a  mere  accidental  discovery,-  sir,  in  the  course  of 
other  professional  inquiries  1 "  "  And  does  Mr.  Titmouse  know  it ! "  "  Ever  since 
the  day  after  that  on  which  I  called  on  him  here  !  "  replied  Gammon  potatedly. 
"You  don't  say  so  I  " — exclaimed  Tag-rag,  and  then  continued  silent  for  nearly 
half  a  minute,  evidently  amazed  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  *'  Well," — at 
length  he  observed — "  I  vnll  say  this — he's  the  most  amiable  young  gentleman 
— the  very  amiallest  young  gentleman  I — ever — came  near.  I  always  thought 
there  was  s(^mething  uncommon  superior-like  in  his  looks." 

"  Yes— I  think  he  is  of  rather  an  amiable  turn,"  observed  Gammon,  with  an 
expressive  smile — "  and  so  intelligent  " 

"  Intelligent !  Mr.  Gammon  I  you  should  only  have  known  him  as  I  have 
known  him  ! — Well,  to  be  sure  ! — Lord  !  His  only  fault  was,  that  he  was  above 
his  business  ;  but  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
From  the  time  I  first  clapped  eyes  on  him — I — I — knew  he  was — a  superior 
article — -quite  superior — you  know  what  I  mean,  sir  ? — He  couldn't  help  it,  of 
com'se  ! — to  be  sure — he  never  was  much  liked  by  the  other  young  men  ;  but 
that  was  jealousy  ! — all  jealousy  ;  I  saw  that  all  the  while."  Here  he  looked 
at  the  door  and  added  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  Many  sleepless  nights  has  their 
bad  treatment  of  Mr.  Titmouse  cost  me  1 — Even  I,  now  and  then,  used  to  look 
and  speak  sharply  to  him — just  to  keep  him,  as  it  were,  down  to  the  mark  of 
the  others — he  was  so  uncommon  handsome  and  genteel  in  his  manner,  sir. 
Hang  me,  if  I  didn't  tell  Mrs.  Tag-rag  the  very  first  day  he  came  to  me,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  born— or  ought  to  have  been  one." 

Now,  do  you  suppose,  acute  reader,  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  insincere  in  all 
this  ?  By  no  means.  He  spoke  the  real  dictates  of  his  heart,  unaware  of  the 
sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings.  It  certainly  has  an  ugly 
look  of  improbability — but  it  was  the  nature  of  the  icast ;  his  eye  suddenly 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  calf,  and  he  instinctively  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped it.  "  Well— at  all  events."  said  Mr.  Gammon,  scarcely  able  to  keep  a 
serious  expression  on  his  face — "  though  he's  not  lived  much  like  a  gentleman 
hitherto,  yet  he  will  live  for  the  future  like  a  very  great  gentleman — and  spend 
his  money  like  one,  too." 

"  I — I — dare  say — he  will  1 — I  wonder  how  he  mill  get  through  a  quarter  of 
it!  what  do  you  think  he'll  do,  sir?"  "Heaven  only  knows — he  may  very 
shortly  do  just  what  he  likes  !  Go  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  " 

"  Lord,  sir  !— I  feel  as  if  I  shouldn't  be  quite  right  again  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  ! — I  own  to  you,  sir,  that  all  yesterday  and  to  day  I've  been  on  the  point 

of  going  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  lodgings  to  apologize  for — for  Good  gracious  me  ! 

— one  can't  take  it  all  in  at  once — Ten  thousand  a-year  ! — Many  a  lord  hasn't 

got  more — some  not  as  much,  I'll  be  bound ! — Dear  me,  what  will  he  do  !  

WeU,  one  thing  I'm  sure  of — he'll  never  have  a  truer  friend  than  plain  Thomas 
Tag-rag,  though  I've  not  always  been  a-flattering  him — I  respected  him  too 
much  1 — The  many  little  things  I've  borne  with  in  Titmouse,  that  in  any  one 
else  I'd  havcT— But  why  didn't  he  tell  me,  sir  ?   We  should  have  understood 
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one  another  in  a  moment.'-' — Here  he  paused  abruptly;  for  his  breath  seemed 
suddenly  taken  away,  as  he  reviewed  the  series  of  indignities  which  he  had 
latterly  inflicted  on  Titmouse — the  kind  of  life  which  that  amiable  young 
Sfentleman  had  led  in  his  establishment. 

Never  had  the  keen  Gammon  enjoyed  anything  more  exquisitely  than  the 
scene  which  I  have  been  describing.  To  a  man  of  his  practical  capacity  in  the 
ifEairs  of  life,  and  knowledge,  of  human  nature,  nothing  could  appear  more 
ludicrously  contemptible  than  the  conduct  of  poor  Tag-rag.  How  difEerently 
are  the  minds  of  men  constituted  !    How  Gammon  despised  Tag-rag  ! 

"iVbw,  may  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Tag-rag  that  we  understand  each 
other  ?  "  inquired  Gammon.  "  Yes  sir,"  replied  Tag-rag  meekly.  "  But  do  you 
think  Mr.  Titmouse  will  ever  forgive  or  forget  the  little  misunderstanding  we've 
lately  had  ?  If  I  could  but  explain  to  him  how  I  have  been  acting  a  part 
towards  him — all  for  his  good  1  "  "  You  may  have  opportunities  for  doing  so,  if 
you  are  really  so  disposed,  Mr.  Tag-rag ;  for  I  have  something  seriously  to 
propose  to  you.  Circumstances  render  it  desirable  that  for  some  little  time  this 
important  affair  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Titmouse's 
wish  and  ours — as  his  confidential  professional  advisers —that  for  some  few 
months  he  should  continue  in  your  establishment,  and  apparently  in  your 
service  as  before." 

"  In  my  service  !— in  my  service  !  "  interrupted  Tag-rag,  opening  his  eyes  to 
their  utmost.  '■  I  sha'n't  know  how  to  behave  in  my  own  premises  !  Have  a 
man  with  ten  thousand  a-year  behind  my  counter,  sir  ?  I  might  as  well  have 
the  Lord  Mayor  !  Sir,  it  can't — it  can't  be.  Kow,  if  Mr.  Titmouse  chose  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  house— ay,  there  might  be  something  in  that— he 
needn't  have  any  trouble — be  only  a  sleeping  partner."  Tag-rag  warmed  with 
the  thought.  "  Eeally,  sir,  that  wouldn't  be  so  much  amiss — would  it?" 
Gammon  assured  him  that  it  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  gave  him  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  proposal  which  he  (Mr.  Gammon)  had  been  making. 
While  Gammon  fancied  that  Tag-rag  was  paying  profound  attention  to  what 
he  was  saying,  Tag-rag's  thoughts  had  shot  far  a-head.  He  had  an  only  child 
— a  daughter,  about  twenty  years  old — Miss  Tabitha  Tag-rag  ;  and  the  delight- 
ful possibility  of  her  by-and-by  becoming  Mrs.  Titmouse,  put  her  amiable 
parent  into  a  perspiration.  Into  the  proposal  Just  made  by  Mr.  Gammon  he  fell 
with  great  eagerness,  which  he  attempted  to  conceal — for  what  innumerable 
opportunities  would  it  not  afford  him  for  bringing  about  the  desire  of  his  heart 
— for  throwing  the  lovely  young  couple  into  each  other's  way,—  endearing  them 
to  each  other  !  If  Mr.  Titmouse  did  not  dine  with  him,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tag-rag, 
at  Satin  Lodge,  Clapham,  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  it  should,  Tag-rag  resolved, 
be  owing  to  no  fault  of  liis. — Mr.  Gammon  having  again  enjoined  Mr.  Tag-rag 
to  absolute  secrecy,  took  his  departure.  Mr.  Tag-rag,  in  his  excitement,  thrust 
out  his  hand,  and  grasped  that  of  Gammon,  which  was  extended  towards  him 
somewhat  coldly  and  reluctantly.  Tag-rag  attended  him  with  extreme  obse- 
quiousness to  the  door ;  and  on  his  departure  walked  back  rapidly  to  his  own 
room,  and  sat  down  for  nearly  half-an-hour  in  deep  thought.  Abruptly  rising 
at  length,  he  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  saying  that  he  should  soon  be 
back,  hurried  out  to  call  upon  his  future  son-in-law,  full  of  affectionate  anxiety 
concerning  his  health — and  vowing  within  himself,  that  henceforth  it  should  be 
the  study  of  his  life  to  make  his  daughter  and  Titmouse  happy  1  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  event  just  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Gammon  ;  for  he  was  one  of  a  well-known  firm  of  solicitors ;  he  had  had  an 
interview  on  "important  business"  with  Titmouse  a  fortnight  ago,  and  that 
could  have  been  nothing  but  the  prodigious  event  just  communicated  to  himself. 
Such  things  had  happened  to  others — why  not  to  Tittlebat  Titmouse  1  In  short, 
Tag-rag  had  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 
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He  found  Titmouse  not  at  home  ;  so  he  left  a  most  particularly  civil  message, 
half  a  dozen  times  repeated,  with  Mrs.  Squallop  (to  whom  also  he  was  especially 
civil),  to  the  efiect  that  he,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  should  be  only  too  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Titmouse  at  No.  375,  Oxford  Street,  whenever  it  might^  suit  his  convenience  ; 
that  he  had  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him  about  the  unpleasant  and 
unaccountable  occurrence  of  yesterday;  that  he  was  most  deeply  concerned 
to  hear  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  indisposition,  and  anxious  to  learn  from  himself  that 
he  had  recovered,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ;— all  which,  together  with  one  or  two  other 
little  matters,  which  Mrs.  Squallop  could  not  help  putting  together,  satisfied 
that  shrewd  lady  that  "  something  was  in  the  wind  about  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  "  and 
made  her  reflect  rather  anxiously  on  one  or  two  violent  scenes  she  had  had 
with  him,  and  which  she  was  now  ready  entirely  to  forget  and  forgive.  Having 
thus  done  all  that  at  present  was  in  his  power  to  forward  the  thing,  the  anxious 
and  excited  Tag-rag  returned  to  his  shop  ;  on  entering  which,  one  Lutestring, 
his  principal  young  man,  eagerly  apprised  him  of  a  claim  which  he  had,  as  he 
imagined,  only  the  moment  before  established  to  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Tag-rag,  by 
having  "bundled  off,  neck  and  crop,  that  hodious  Titmouse,"  who,  about  five 
minutes  before,  had,  it  seemed,  had  the  "  impudence  "  to  present  himself  at  the 
shop-door,  and  walk  in  as  if  nothing  had  happened  1  1  [Titmouse  had  so  pre- 
sented himself,  in  consequence  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Gammon  immediately  after 
his  interview  with  Tag-rag.] 

"  You — ordered — Mr.  Titmouse — off  !  !  "  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  starting  back 
aghast,  and  stopping  his  voluble  and  officious  assistant.    "  Of  course,  sir — after 

what  happened  yester  "    "Who  authorized  you,  Mr.  Lutestring?"  inquired 

Tag-rag,  striving  to  choke  down  the  rage  that  was  rising  within  him.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  really  supposed  that  "  "  You  supposed  1  You're  a  meddling,  imper- 
tinent, disgusting  " 

Suddenly  his  face  was  overspread  with  smiles  as  three  or  four  elegantly- 
dressed  customers,  entered,  whom  he  received  with  profuse  obeisances.  But 
when  their  backs  were  turned,  he  directed  a  lightning  look  towards  Lutestring, 
and  retreated  once  more  to  his  room,  to  meditate  on  the  agitating  events  of  the 
last  hour.  The  extraordinary  alteration  in  Mr.  Tag-rag's  behaviour  was  attri- 
buted by  his  shopman  to  his  having  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the 
threats  of  Titmouse's  lawyer — for  such  it  was  clear  the  stranger  was  ;  and  more 
than  one  of  them  stored  it  up  in  their  minds  as  a  useful  precedent  against  some 
future  occasion. 

Twice  afterwards  during  the  day  did  Tag-rag  call  at  Titmouse's  lodgings — but 
in  vain  ;  and  on  returning  the  third  time  felt  not  a  little  disquieted.  He 
determined,  however,  to  call  the  first  thing  on  the  ensuing  morning  ;  if  he 
should  then  fail  of  seeing  Mr.  Titmouse,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap — and  besides,  address  a  very  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. How  totally  changed  had  become  all  his  feelings  towards  that  gentle- 
man within  the  last  few  hours  !  The  more  Tag-rag  reflected  on  Titmouse's 
conduct,  the  more  he  saw  in  it  to  approve  of.  How  steady  and  regular  had  he 
been  in  his  habits  I  how  civil  and  obliging  I  how  patient  of  rebuke !  how 
pleasing  in  his  manners  lO  the  customers  1  Surely,  surely,  thought  Tag-rag, 
Titmouse  can't  have  been  four  long  years  in  my  employ  without  getting  a — sort 
of  a — feeling — of  attachment  to  me — he'd  have  left  long  ago  if  he  hadn't  I  It 
was  true  there  had  now  and  then  been  tiffs  between  them  ;  but  who  could  agree 
always  ?  Even  Mrs.  Tag-rag  and  he,  when  they  were  courting,  often  fell  out 
with  one  another.  Tag-rag  was  now  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  all — ho  had 
never  meant  any  harm  to  Titmouse.  He  believed  that  poor  Tittlebat  was  an 
orphan,  poor  soul !  alone  in  the  wide  world — now  he  would  become  the  prey  of 
designing  strangers.  Tag-rag  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  Gammon.  No 
doubt  that  person  would  try  and  ingratiate  himself  as  much  as  possible  with 
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Titmouse  I  Then  Titmouse  was  remarkably  good-looking.  "  I  wonder  what 
Tabby  will  think  of  him  when  she  sees  him !  "  How  anxious  Tittlebat  must 
be  to  see  her — his  daughter  !  How  could  Tag-rag  make  Tittlebat's  stay  at  his 
premises  (for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  on  the  morrow  he 
could  not  set  all  right,  and  disavow  the  impudent  conduct  of  Lutestring) 
agreeable  and  delightful  ?  He  would  discharge  the  first  of  his  young  men  that 
did  not  show  Titmouse  proper  respect.  What  low  lodgings  poor  Tittlebat  lived 
in  I  Why  could  he  not  take  up  his  quarters  at  Satin  Lodge  ?  They  always  had 
a  nice  spare  bed-room.  Ah  I  tliat  would  be  a  stroke  !  How  Tabby  could 
endear  herself  to  him !  What  a  number  of  things  Mrs.  Tag-rag  could  do  to 
make  him  comfortable. 

About  seven  o'clock  Tag-rag  quitted  his  premises  in  Oxford  Street,  for  his 
country  house  :  and,  occupied  with  these  and  similar  delightful  and  anxious 
thoughts  and  speculations,  hurried  along  Oxford  Street  on  his  way  to  the 
Clapham  stage,  without  thinking  of  his  umbrella,  though  it  rained  fast.  When 
he  had  taken  his  place  on  the  coaoh-box,  beside  old  Crack  (as  he  had  done 
almost  every  night  for  years),  he  was  so  unusually  silent  that  Crack  naturally 
thought  that  his  best  passenger  was  going  to  become  bankrupt,  or  compound 
with  his  creditors,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Tag-rag  could  hardly  keep 
his  temper  at  the  slow  pace  old  Crack  was  driving  at — just  when  Tag-rag  could 
have  wished  to  gallop  the  whole  way.  Never  had  he  descended  with  so  much 
briskness,  as  when  the  coach  at  length  drew  up  before  the  little  green  gate, 
which  opened  on  the  nice  little  gravel  walk,  which  led  up  to  the  little  green 
wooden  porch,  which  sheltered  the  slim  door  which  admitted  you  into  Satin 
Lodge.  As  Tag-rag  stood  for  a  moment  wiping  his  wet  shoes  upon  the  mat,  he 
could  not  help  observing,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  inward  light  of  ten  thousand 
a-year,  how  uncommon  narrow  the  passage  was  ;  and  thinking  that  Satin  Lodge 
would  never  do,  when  he  should  be  the  father-in-law  of  a  man  worth  ten 
thousand  a-year,  he  could  easily  let  that  house  and  take  a  larger  one.  As  he 
hung  his  hat  upon  the  peg,  the  mischievous  insolence  of  Lutestring  occurred  to 
him  ;  and  he  deposited  such  a  prodigious,  but  half-suppressed  execration  upon 
that  gentleman's  name,  as  must  have  sunk  a  far  more  buoyant  sinner  many 
fathoms  deeper  than  usual  into  a  certain  hot  and  deep  place  that  shall  be  name- 
less. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag  were  sitting  in  the  front  parlour,  intending  to  take  tea 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Tag-rag  should  have  arrived.  It  was  not  a  large  room,  but 
furnished  prettily,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owners.  There  was  only  one 
window,  and  it  had  a  flaunting  white  summer  curtain.  The  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  three  pictures,  in  slight  gilt  frames,  being  portraits  of  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Tag-rag  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  of  these  pictures,  than  that 
in  each  of  them  the  dress  was  done  with  singular  exactment  and  fidelity — the 
faces  seeming  to  have  been  painted  in,  in  order  to  set  off  and  complete  the 
picture  of  the  dress.  The  skinny  little  Miss  Tag-rag  sat  at  the  worn-out, 
]ingling  pianoforte,  playing — oh,  horrid  and  doleful  sound  ! — Tlie  Battle  of 
Prague.  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  a  fat,  showily-dressed  woman  of  about  fifty,  her  cap 
having  a  prodigious  number  of  artifical  fiowers  in  it,  sat  reading  a  profitable 
volume,  entitled  "  Groans  from  the  Bottomless  Pit  to  Awalien  Sleeping 
Sinners,"  by  the  Rev.  Dismal  Hoi-ror — a  very  rousing  young  dissenting  preacher 
lately  come  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  almost  frightened  into 
fits  half  the  women  and  children,  and  one  or  two  old  men,  of  his  congregation : 
giving  out,  amongst  several  similarly  cheering  Intinaations,  that  they  must  all 
necessarily  be  damned  unless  they  immediately  set  fibout  making  themselyeg  as 
miserable  as  possible  in  this  world.  Only  the  Svinday  before,  had  pointed 
out,  with  awfal  force  and  distinctness,  how  cards  and  novels  were  the  devil's 
fvj'ap  to  oatoii  goijis  ]      ^alls      theatres  shQit  aad  ^^ij  cuts  to— ™-i  He 
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proved  to  Ms  trembling  female  hearers,  in  efEect,  that  there  was  only  one  way 
to  heaven— through  his  chapel ;  that  the  only  safe  mode  of  spending  their  time 
on  earth  was  reading  such  blessed  works  as  that  which  he  had  just  published, 
and  going  to  prayer-meetings  almost  daily.  But  when,  a  Sunday  or  two  before, 
he  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  to  "improve  the  death" — such  being  his  im- 
pressive phrase— of  a  Miss  Snooks  (who  had  kept  a  circulating  library  in  the 
neighbourhood)  ;  and,  who  having  been  to  the  theatre  on  the  Thursday  night, 
was  taken  ill  of  a  bowel  attack  on  the  Friday,  and  was  a  "  lifeless  corpse  when 
the  next  Sabbath  dawned," — you  might  have  heard  a  beetle  sneeze  within  any 
of  the  walls,  all  over  the  crowded  chapel.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  present, 
struck  with  the  awful  judgment  upon  the  deceased  Miss  Snooks,  made  solemn 
vows  never  again  to  enter  the  accursed  walls  of  a  theatre  ;  many  determined  no 
longer  to  subscribe  to  the  circulating  library,  ruining  their  precious  souls  with 
light  and  amusing  reading ;  and  almost  ail  resolved  forthwith  to  become  active 
members  of  a  sort  of  religious  tract  society,  which  Mr.  Horror  had  just  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  sick  and  starving 
poor  spiritual  food,  in  the  shape  of  tracts  (chiefly  written  by  himself),  which 
might  "wean  their  affections  away  from  this  vain  world,"  and  "fix  them  on 
better  things,"  rejoicing,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  the  bitter  pangs  of  destitution. 
All  this  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Horror  possibly  imagined  to  be  advancing  the  cause 
of  real  religion  !  In  short  he  had  created  a  sort  of  spiritual  fever  about  the 
place,  which  was  then  just  at  its  height  in  worthy  Mrs.  Tag-rag. 

"  Well,  Dolly,  how  are  you  to-night  ?  "  inquired  Tag-rag,  with  unusual  brisk- 
ness, on  entering  the  room.  "  Tolerable,  thank  you.  Tag,"  replied  Mrs.  Tag-rag 
mournfully,  with  a  sigh,  closing  the  cheerful  volume  she  had  been  perusing — it 
having  been  recommended  the  preceding  Sunday  from  the  pulpit  by  its  pious 
and  gifted  author,  Mr.  Horror,  to  be  read  and  prayed  over  every  day  by  every 
member  of  his  congregation.  "And  how  are  you,  Tabby?"  said  Tag-rag, 
addressing  his  daughter.  "  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  little  slut,  come  !  "  "  No,  I 
sha'n't  pa?  Do  let  me  go  on  with  my  practising  " — and  twang  !  twang  1  went 
those  infernal  keys.    "D'ye  hear.  Tab ?    Come  and  kiss  me,  you  little  minx 

 "    "  Beally,  pa,  how  provoking — just  as  I  am  in  the  middle  of  the  Cries  of 

the  Wounded  ?    I  sha'n't — that's  flat." 

The  doating  parent  could  not,  however,  be  denied  ;  so  he  stepped  to  the 
piano,  put  his  arms  around  his  dutiful  daughter's  neck,  kissed  her  fondly,  and 
then  stood  for  a  moment  behind  her,  admiring  her  brilliant  execution  of  The 
Trumpet  of  Victory.  Having  changed  his  coat,  and  put  on  an  old  pair  of  shoes, 
Tag-rag  was  comfortable  for  the  evening. 

"  Tabby  plays  wonderful  well,  Dolly,  don't  she  ?  "  said  Tag-rag,  as  the  tea- 
things  were  being  brought  in,  Ijy  way  of  beginning  a  conversation,  while  he 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  his  wife.  "  Ah  1  I'd  a  deal  rather  see  her  reading  some- 
thing serious — for  life  is  short,  Tag,  and  eternity's  long."  "  Botheration  ! — Stuff ! 
— Tut  1  "  "  You  may  find  it  out  one  day,  my  dear,  when  it's  too  late — "  "  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Dolly,"  said  Tag-rag  angrily,  "you're  coming  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing — my  house  is  getting  like  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house. I  can't  bear  it, — I  can't  !  What  the  deuce  is  come  to  you  all  in  these 
parts,  lately '.'  "  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  been  induced,  some  three  years  before,  to  quit 
the  Church  of  England  and  take  up  with  Mr.  Dismal  Horror ;  but  his  zeal  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  that  of  his  wife. 

"  Ah,  Tag-rag,"  replied  his  wife,  with  a  sigh,  "I  can  only  pray  for  you — I  can 

do  no  more  "  "  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  with  an  air  of  desperate  disgust, 

thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stretching  his  legs  to  their  utmost 
extent  under  the  table.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  T.,"  he  added,  after  a  while, 
"  too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing  ;  you  may  choke  a  dog  vrith 
pudding I  sha'n't  renew  my  sittings  at  Mr.  Horror's."    "  Ob,  dear,  dear  pa, 
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do  1  That's  a  love  of  a  pa  ! "  interposed  Miss  Tag-rag,  twirling  round  on  her 
music-stool.  "  All  Clapham's  running  after  Mm — he's  quite  the  rage  !  There's 
the  Dugginses,  the  Pips,  the  Jones,  the  Maggots — and,  really,  Mr.  Horror  does 
preach  such  dreadful  things,  it's  quite  delightful  to  look  round  and  see  all  the 
people  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open — and  ours  is  such  a  good  pew  for 
seeing — and  Mr.  Horror  is  such  a  bee — yeautiful  preacher, — isn't  he,  ma  ?  " 
"  Yes,  love,  he  is — but  I  wish  I  could  see  you  profit  by  him,  and  preparing  for 

death  "   "  Why,  ma,  how  can  you  go  on  in  that  ridiculous  way  ?   You  know 

I'm  not  twenty  yet !  "  "Well,  well  !  poor  Tabby  !  "  here  Mrs.  Tag-rag's  voice 
faltered — "  a  day  will  come  when  " 

"  Play  me  the  Devil  among  the  Tailors,  or  Copenliagen  Waltz,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  Tabby,"  said  her  father  furiously,  "  or  I  shall  be  sick  ! — I  can't 

bear  it !    Curse  Mr.  Hor  "  "  Well !— Oh,  my  !— I  never  !— Mr.  Tag-rag  !  "• 

exclaimed  his  astounded  wife.  "  Play  away,  Tab,  or  I'll  go  and  sit  in  the 
kitchen  !  They're  cheerful  there  !  The  next  time  I  come  across  Mr.  Horror, 
if  I  don't  give  him  a  bit  of  my  mind" — here  he  paused,  and  slapped  his  hand 
with  much  energy  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Tag-rag  wiped  her  eyes,  sighed,  and 
resumed  her  book.  Miss  Tag-rag  began  to  make  tea,  her  papa  gradually  for- 
getting his  rage,  as  he  fixed  his  dull  grey  eyes  fondly  on  the  pert,  skinny 
countenance  of  his  daughter. 

"  By  the  way,  Tag,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tag-rag  suddenly,  but  in  the  same 
mournful  tone,  addressing  her  husband,  "  you  haven't  of  course  forgot  the 
flowers  for  my  new  bonnet  ?  "  "  Never  once  thought  of  it,"  replied  Tag-rag, 
doggedly.  "You  haven't  I  Good  gracious  !  what  am  I  to  go  to  chapel  in  next 
Sunday  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  alarm,  closing  her  book,  "and  our  seat 
in  the  very  front  of  the  gallery  ! — bless  me  !  I  shall  have  a  hundred  eyes  on 
me!" 

"Now  that  you're  coming  down  a  bit,  and  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  Dolly," 
said  her  husband,  much  relieved,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  news  that  will,  I  fancy, 

rather  "    "Come!  what  is  it,  Tag?"  eagerly  inquired  his  wife.  "What 

should  you  say  of  a  chance  of  a  certain  somebody  "  (here  he  looked  unutterable 
things  at  his  daughter)  "  that  shall  be  nameless,  becoming  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year  ?  "  "  Why  " — Mrs.  Tag-rag  changed  colour — "  has  any  one 
fallen  in  love  with  Tab  1 "  "  What  should  you  say,  Mrs.  T.,  of  our  Tab  marry- 
ing a  man  with  ten  thousand  a-year  ?   There's  for  you !    Isn't  that  better  than 

all  your  "    "  Oh,  Tag,  don't  say  that ;  but  " — here  she  hastily  turned  down 

the  leaf  of  Groans  from  the  Bottomless  Pit,  and  tossed  that  inestimable  work 
upon  the  sofa — "do  tell  me,  lovy  !  what  are  you  talking  about?"  "What 
indeed,  Dolly  ! — I'm  going  to  have  him  here  to  dinner  next  Sunday." 

Miss  Tag-rag  having  been  listening  with  breathless  eagerness  to  this  little 
colloquy  between  her  prudent  and  amiable  parents,  unconscious  of  what  she 
was  about,  poured  all  the  tea  into  the  sugar-basin,  instead  of  her  papa's  tea-cup. 

"Have  mho,  dear  Tag?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tag-rag  impatiently.  "Who?  why 
whom  but  my  Tittlebat  Titmouse  ! !  You've  seen  him,  and  heard  me  speak  of 

him  often,  yoa  know  "    "What! — ^AaiS  odious,  nasty  "   "  Hush,  hush  !  " 

involuntarily  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  with  an  apprehensive  air— "That's  all  past 
and  gone — I  was  always  a  little  too  hard  on  him.  Well,  at  all  events,  he's 
turned  up  all  of  a  sudden  master  of  ten  thousand  a-year.  He  has,  indeed — may 
this  piece  of  toast  choke  me  if  he  hasn't !  " 

Mrs.  Tag-rag  and  her  daughter  sat  in  speechless  wonder.  "  Where  did  he  see 
Tab,  Taggy  ?  "  inquired  at  length  Mrs.  Tag-rag.  "  Oh — I — I — why— you  see — I 
don't  exactly  think  that  signifies  so  much — He  mill  see  her,  you  know,  next 
Sunday."  "So  then  he's  positively  coming?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tag-rag  with  a 
fluttered  air.  "  Y — e — s — I've  no  doubt." — (I'll  discharge  Lutestring  tor 
morrow,  thought  Tag-rag  with  a  sharp  inward  spasm..) 
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"  But  aren't  we  counting  our  chickens,  Taggy,  before  they're  hatched  ?_  If 
Titmouse  is  all  of  a  sudden  become  such  a  catch,  he'll  be  snapped  up  in  a 

minute,  you  know,  of  course  "    "Why,  you  see,  Dolly— we're  first  m  the 

market,  I'm  sure  of  that— his  attorney  tells  me  he's  to  be  kept  quite  snug  and 

quiet  under  my  care  for  months,  and  see  no  one  "     "My  gracious!" 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  holding  up  both  her  hands — "  if  that  don't  look  like 

a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  now  "    "  So  /  thought,  Tabby,  while 

Mr.  Gammon  was  telling  me  ! "  replied  her  husband.  "  Ah,  Tag,  there  are 
many  of  'em,  if  we  were  only  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  1  "  "I  see  it  all  I 
It's  designed  by  Providence  to  get  them  soon  together  !  When  once  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse gets  sight  of  Tabby,  and  gets  into  her  company — eh  !  Tab,  lovy  ! 
you'll  do  the  rest,  hem  !  "  "  La,  pa  !  how  you  go  on  !  "  simpered  Miss  Tag-rag. 
"  You  must  do  your  part.  Tab,"  said  herfather — "  we'll  do  ours.  He'll  bite,  you 
may  depend  on  it,  if  you  manage  well !  "  "  What  sort  of  a  looking  young 
man  is  he,  dear  pa  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Tag-rag  blushing,  and  her  heart  fluttering 

very  fast.    "  Oh,  you  must  have  seen  him,  sweetest  "    "How  should  I  ever 

notice  any  one  of  the  lots  of  young  men  at  the  shop,  pa  ? — I  don't  at  all  know 
him."  "  Well  he's  the  handsomest,  most  genteel-looking  young  fellow  I  ever 
came  across  ;  he's  long  been  an  ornament  to  my  establishment,  for  his  good 
looks  and  civil  and  obliging  manners — quite  a  treasure  1  You  should  have  seen 
how  he  took  with  ladies  of  rank  always!  " 

"  Dear  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  anxiously  addressing  her  daughter, 
"  I  hope,  Tabby,  that  Miss  Nix  will  send  home  your  lilac-coloured  frock  by  next 
Sunday  !  "  "  If  she  don't,  ma,  I'll  take  care  she  never  makes  anything,  more  for 
■me,  that's  poz  ?  "  replied  Miss  Tag-rag  earnestly. 

"  We'll  call  there  to-morrow,  love,  and  hurry  her  on,"  said  her  mother  ;  and 
from  that  moment  until  the  amiable  and  interesting  trio  retired  to  rest,  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  charming  Titmouse,  and  the  good  fortune  he  so  richly 
deserved,  and  how  long  the  courtship  was  likely  to  last.  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  who,  for 
the  last  month  or  so,  had  always  remained  on  her  knees  before  getting  into  bed 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  on  this  eventful  evening  compressed  her  prayers,  I 
regret  to  say,  into  one  minute  and  a  half's  time  (as  for  Tag-rag,  a  hardened 
heathen,  for  all  he  had  taken  to  hearing  Mr.  Horror,  he  always  tumbled  prayer- 
less  into  bed,  the  moment  he  was  undressed)  ;  while,  for  once  in  a  way,  Miss 
Tag-rag,  having  taken  only  half  an  hour  to  put  her  hair  into  papers,  popped 
into  bed  directly  she  had  blown  the  candle  out  without  saying  any  prayers — or 
even  thinking  of  finishing  the  novel  which  lay  under  her  pillow,  and  which  she 
had  got  on  the  sly  from  the  circulating  library  of  the  late  Miss  Snooks.  For 
several  hours  she  lay  in  a  delicious  reverie,  imagining  herself  become  Mrs. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  riding  about  Clapham  in  a  handsome  carriage,  going  to  the 
play  every  night ;  and  what  would  the  three  Miss  Knippses  say  when  they 
heard  of  it — they'd  biirst.  And  such  a  handsome  man,  too  I  She  sunk,  at 
length,  into  unconsciousness,  amidst  a  soft  confusion  of  glistening  white  satin — 
favours — bridesmaids — Mrs.  Tittlebat  Tit — Tit — Tit — Tit — mouse. 

Titmouse,  about  half-past  nine  oclock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  was  sitting  in 
his  little  room  in  a  somewhat  troubled  humour,  musing  on  many  things,  and 
little  imagining  the  intense  interest  he  had  excited  in  the  feelings  of  the 
amiable  occupants  of  Satin  Lodge,  when  a  knock  at  his  door  startled  him  out  of 
his  reverie.    Guess  his  amazement  to  see,  on  opening  it,  Mr.  Tag-rag  ! 

"YoMr  most  obedient,  sir,"  commenced  that  gentleman,  in  a  subdued  and 
obsequious  manner,  plucking  ofE  his  hat  the  instant  that  he  saw  Titmouse.  "  I 
hope  you're  better,  sir  !— Been  very  uneasy,  sir,  about  you."  «<  Please  to  walk 
in,  sir," lepliad  Titmouge,  not  a  littl'^'  flustered'>»-''rni  better,  pir,  tbanj^  you,'' 
•*  Happy  to  iiaar  it;,  air  l-^-Bul;  arn  ako  ooms  to  offoe  bartible  apologies  fm  the 
?ii#Ts<^M  of  tliftli  ftpBtai'ij  tho.f.      flosudrt  to  yo«  yer.crikyj  at  mj  jjremli^B-. 
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know  wliom  I  mean,  eh? — Lutestring — I  shall  get  rid  of  him,  I  do  think  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir  But — but — when  I  was  in  your  employ  "    "  Was  in  my 

employ  1  "  interrupted  Tag-rag  with  a  sigh,  gazing  earnestly  at  him — "  It's  no 
use  trying  to  hide  it  any  longer  I  I've  all  along  seen  you  was  a  world  too  good 
for — in  fact,  quite  above  your  situation  in  my  poor  shop  !  I  may  have  been 
wrong.  Mr.  Titmouse,"  he  continued  diffidently,  as  he  placed  himself  on  what 
seemed  the  only  chair  in  the  room  (Titmouse  sitting  on  a  common  wooden 
stool) — "  but  I  did  it  for  the  best — eh  ? — don't  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse ? "  Titmouse  continued  looking  on  the  floor  incredulously,  sheepishly, 
and  somewhat  sullenly. 

"  Very  much  obliged,  sir — but  must  say  you've  rather  a  funny  way  of  showing 

it,  sir.    Look  at  the  sort  of  life  you've  led  me  for  this  "    "  Ah  !  knew  you'd 

say  so  !  But  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  declare  to 
God — I  can,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse  "  Titmouse  preserved  a  very  embarrass- 
ing silence. — "  See,  I'm  out  of  your  good  books — But — won't  you  forget  and 
forgive,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  I  meant  well.  Nay,  I  humbly  beg  forgiveness  for 
everything  you've  not  liked  in  me.  Can  I  say  more  ?  Come,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
you've  a  noble  nature,  and  I  ask  forgiveness ! "  cried  Tag-rag  softly  and 
earnestly  :  you  would  have  thought  that  his  life  depended  on  his  success  in 
what  he  was  doing  ! 

"  You — you  ought  to  do  it  before  the  whole  shop,  if  you're  in  earnest,"  replied 
Titmouse,  a  little  relenting — "for  they've  all  seen  your  goings  on." 

"  Them  ! — the  brutes  ! — the  vulgar  fellows,  eugh  1 — you  and  I,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
are  a  leetle  above  them  !  D'ye  think  we  ought  to  mind  what  servants  say  ? — 
Only  you  say  the  word,  and  I  make  a  clean  sweep  of  'em  all ;  you  shall  have 
the  premises  to  yourself,  Mr.  Titmouse,  within  an  hour  after  any  of  those  chaps 
show  you  the  least  glimmer  of  disrespect." 

"  Ah  I  I  don't  know — you've  used  me  most  uncommon  bad,  'pon  my  soul  ! — 
far  worse  than  they  have — you've  nearly  broke  my  heart,  sir  1    You  have  I  " 

"  Well,  my  woman-kind  at  home  are  right,  after  all !  They  told  me  all  along 
that  I  was  going  the  wrong  way  to  work,  when  I  said  how  I  tried  to  keep  your 
pride  down,  and  prevent*  you  from  having  your  head  turned  by  knowing  your 
good  looks  !  Over  and  over  again,  my  little  girl  has  said  with  tears  in  her  dear 
eyes,  '  you'll  break  his  spirit,  dear  papa — if  he  is  handsome,  wasn't  it  God  that 
made  him  so  ? '  "  The  little  frostwork  which  Titmouse  had  thrown  around  his 
heart,  began  to  melt  like  snow  under  sunbeams.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse !  the  women  are  always  right,  and  we're  always  wrong,"  continued 
Tag-rag  earnestly,  perceiving  his  advantage.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  could  kick 
myself  for  my  stupidity,  and  cruelty  too  !  " 

"  Ah,  I  should  think  so  !  No  one  knows  what  I've  suffered  1  And  now  that 
I'm — I  suppose  you've  heard  it  all,  sir  1 — what's  in  the  wind — and  all  that  1  " 

"  Yes,  sir — Mr.  Gammon  (that  most  respectable  gentleman)  and  I  have  had 
a  long  talk  yesterday  about  you,  in  which  he  did  certainly  tell  me  everything — 
nothing  like  confidence.  Mr.  Titmouse,  when  gentleman  meets  gentleman,  you 
know  !  Oh,  Lord  !  the  news  is  really  delightful !  delightful  1  "  "  Isn't  it, 
sir?"  eagerly  interrupted  Titmouse,  his  eyes  glistening  with  sudden  rapture. 
"  Ah  1  ten  thous — I  mimt  shake  hands  with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  "  and 
then  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  their  hands  touched.  Tag-rag  squeezing 
that  of  Titmouse  with  energetic  cordiality  ;  while  he  added,  with  a  little 
emotion  in  his  tone — "  Thomas  Tag-rag  may  be  a  plain-spoken  and  wrong- 
headed  man,  Mr.  Titmouse — but  he's  a  warm  heart,  I  assure  you  !  " 

"And  did  Mr.  Gammon  tell  you  all,  sir?"  eagerly  interrupted  Titmouse. 
"  Everything — everything  ;  quite  confidential,  I  assure  you,  for  he  saw  the 
interest  I  felt  in  you  1  "  "  And  did  he  say  about  my — hem  ! — eh  1  my  stopping 
a  few  weeks  longer  with  you  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  chagrin  overspreading  his 
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features.  "  I  think  he  did,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  He's  quite  bent  on  it,  sir  I 
And  so  would  any  true  friend  of  yours  be — because  you  see,"  here  he  dropped 
his  voice,  and  looked  very  mysteriously  at  Titmouse — "  in  short,  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  "  Do  you  indeed,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  with  rather 
an  uneasy  look.  "  I  do,  i'  faith  !  Why,  they'd  give  thousands  and  thousands  to 
get  you  out  of  the  way — and  what's  money  to  them  I  But  they  must  look  very 
sharp  that  get  at  you  in  the  premises  of  Thomas  Tag-rag,  I  warrant  'em  I— 
Talking  of  that,  ah,  ha  I — it  will  be  a  funny  thing  to  see  you,  Mr.  Titmouse- 
Squire  Titmouse— ah,  ha,  ha  1  "  "  You  won't  hardly  expect  me  to  go  out  with 
goods,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  "  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Might  as  well  ask  me  if 
I'd  clean  that  beast  Lutestring's  shoes  1  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  you 
and  I  have  done  with  each  other  as  master  and  servant ;  it's  only  as  friends  that 
we  know  each  other  now  1 — You  may  go  and  do  whatever  you  like,  and  come 
and  go  when  and  where  you  like  ! — It's  true  it  will  make  my  other  hands  rather 
jealous,  and  get  me  into  trouble  ;  but  what  do  I  care  1  Suppose  they  do  all 
give  me  warning  for  your  sake  ?  Let  'em  go,  say  I  1  "  He  snapped  his  fingers 
with  an  air  of  defiance.  "  Your  looks  and  manners  would  keep  a  shop  full  of 
customers — one  Titmouse  is  worth  a  hundred  of  them. " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  you  speak  most  uncommon  gentlemanUke,  sir,  certainly  ! " 
said  Titmouse,  with  a  little  excitement — "and  if  you'd  only  always — but  that's 
all  past  and  gone  :  and  I've  no  objections  to  say  at  once,  that  all  the  articles  I 
may  want  in  your  line  I'll  have  at  your  establishment,  pay  cash  down,  and  ask 
for  no  discount.  And  I'll  send  all  my  friends,  for,  in  course,  sir,  you  know  I 
shall  have  lots  of  them  !  " 

"  Don't  forget  your  oldest,  your  truest,  your  humblest  friend,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  Tag-rag,  with  a  cringing  air.  "  That  I  won't  !  "  replied  Titmouse  heatedly. 
[It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  a  true  and  old  friend  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  do  him  some  such  trifling  service  as  to  lend  him  a  ten-pound  note.]  "  Hem  1 
— Now,  are  you  such  a  friend,  Mr.  Tag-rag  ?  "  cried  he  sheepishly.  "  Am  I  ? — 
Can  you  doubt  me  ?  Try  me  1  See  what  I  could  not  do  for  you  ?  Friend, 
indeed?  "  and  he  looked  quite  fondly  at  Titmouse.  "Well,  I  believe  you,  sir! 
And  the  fact  is,  a — a — a — you  see,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  though  all  this  heap  of  money's 

coming  to  me,  I'm  precious  low  just  no7v  "    "  Ye — e — e — s,  Mr.  Titmouse," 

quoth  Tag-rag  anxiously  ;  his  dull  grey  eye  fixed  on  that  of  Titmouse  stead- 
fastly. "  Well — if  you've  a  mind  to  prove  your  words,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  and  don't 
mind  advancing  me  a  ten-pound  note  " 

"  Hem  !  "  involuntarily  uttered  Tag-rag,  so  suddenly  and  violently,  that  it 
made  Titmouse  almost  start  oif  his  seat.  Then  Tag-rag's  face  flushed  over,  he 
twirled  about  his  watch-key  rapidly,  and  wriggled  about  in  his  chair  with 
visible  agitation. 

"  Oh,  you  aren't  going  to  do  it  I  If  so,  you'd  better  say  it  at  once,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  rather  cavalierly.  "  Why— ever  anything  so  unfortunate  ?  " 
stammered  Tag-rag.  "  That  cursed  lot  of  French  goods  I  bought  only  yesterday, 
to  be  paid  for  this  very  morning — and  it  will  drain  me  of  every  penny!" 
"Ah— yes!  True!  Well,  it  don't  much  signify,"  said  Titmouse  carelessly, 
running  his  hand  through  his  bushy  hair.  "  In  fact,  I  needn't  have  bothered 
an  old  friend  at  all,  now  I  think  of  it — Mr.  Gammon  says  he's  my  banker  to 
any  amount.    I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure  " 

Tag-rag  was  in  a  horrid  dilemma.  He  felt  so  flustered  by  the  suddenness 
and  seriousness  of  the  thing,  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  plain  in  any  direction. 

"Let  me  see,"  at  length  he  stammered  ;  and  pulling  a  ready-reckoner  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  affected  to  be  consulting  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  merely  the  state  of 
his  banker's  account,  but  really  desiring  a  few  moment's  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  'Twas  in  vain,  however  ;  nothing  occurred  to  him ;  he  saw  no  way 
of  escape  ;  his  old  friend  the  devil  deserted  him  for  a  moment-^supplylng  him 
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with  no  ready  lie  to  meet  the  exigency.  He  must,  he  feared,  cash  up  !  Well," 
said  he — "  it  certainly  is  rather  unfortunate  just  at  this  precise  moment ;  but 
I'll  step  to  the  shop,  and  see  how  my  ready-money  matters  stand.  It  sha'n't  be 
a  trifle,  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  shall  stand  between  us.  But — if  I  should  be  hard 
run — perhaps — eh  ?    Would  a  five-pound  note  do  ?  "    "Why — a — a — certainly, 

if  it  wouldn't  suit  you  to  advance  the  ten-  "    "I  dare  say,"  interrupted 

Tag-rag,  a  trifie  relieved,  "I  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  you.  Perhaps  you'll 
step  on  to  the  shop  presently,  and  then  we  can  talk  over  matters  ! — By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  see  anything  go  odd  ?  forgot  the  main  thing  ;  come  and  take 
your  mutton  with  me  at  Clapham,  next  Sunday — my  woman-kind  will  be  quite 
delighted.  Nay,  'tis  tJiei7-  invitation— ha,  ha!  "  "You're  uncommon  polite," 
replied  Titmouse,  colouring  with  pleasure.  Here  seemed  the  first  pale  primrose 
of  the  coming  spring — an  invitation  to  Satin  Lodge  !  "  The  politeness — the 
favour — will  be  yours,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  I'm  quite  proud  of  your  coming  !  We 
shall  be  quite  alone  ;  have  you  all  to  ourselves  ;  only  me,  my  wife,  and 
daughter — an  only  child,  Mr.  Titmouse — such  a  child  !    She's  really  often  said 

to  me,  '  I  wonder ' — but,  1  won't  make  you  vain,  eh  ?    May  I  call  it  a 

fixture  ? " 

"  'Pon  my  life,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  you're  monstrous  uncommon  polite.    It's  true,  I 

was  going  to  dine  with  Mr.  Gammon  "   "  Oh  !  pho  !  (I  mean  no  disrespect, 

mind  I)  he's  only  a  bachelor — I've  got  ladies  in  the  case,  and  all  that — eh,  Mr. 
Titmouse?  and  a  young  one  !  "  "Well,  thank  you,  sir.  Since  you're  so  press- 
ing -"    "  That's  it  I  An  engagement,  poz  ! — Satin  Lodge — for  Sunday  next," 

said  Tag-rag,  rising  and  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Time  for  me  to  be  off.  See 
you  soon  at  the  shop  ?  Soon  arrange  that  little  matter  of  business,  eh  1  You 
understand?  Good-bye!  good-bye!"  and  shaking  Titmouse  cordially  by  the 
hand,  Tag-rag  took  his  departure. 

As  he  hurried  on  to  his  shop,  he  felt  in  a  most  painful  perplexity  about  this 
loan  of  five  pounds.  It  was  truly  like  squeezing  five  drops  of  blood  out  of 
his  heart.  But  what  was  to  be  done  1  Could  he  offend  Titmouse  ?  Where  was 
he  to  stop,  if  he  once  began  ?  Dare  he  ask  for  security  ?  Suppose  the  whole 
afEair  should  after  all  turn  into  smoke  ? 

Now,  consider  the  folly  of  Tag-rag.  Here  was  he  in  all  this  terrible  pucker 
about  aAv&mimg  five  ^pounds  on  the  strength  of  prospects  and  chances  which  he 
had  deemed  safe  for  adventuring  Ms  daughter  upon — her,  the  only  object  upon 
earth  (except  money),  that  he  regarded  with  anything  like  sincere  afiection. 
How  was  this  ?  The  splendour  of  the  fntiire  possible  good  fortune  of  his 
daughter  might,  perhaps,  have  dazzled  and  confused  his  perceptions.  Then, 
again,  that  was  a  remote  contingent  venture :  but  this  sudden  appeal  to  his 
pocket — the  demand  of  an  immediate  outlay  and  venture — was  an  instant 
pressure,  and  he  felt  it  severely.  Immediate  profit  was  everything  to  Tag-rag 
— 'twas  his  life's  blood  I  He  was,  in  truth,  a  tradesman  to  his  lieart's  core. 
Observe,  discriminating  reader,  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  tradesman  and  a  mercliant ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  every 
tradesman  that  is  a  Tag-rag. 

All  these  considerations  combined  to  keep  Tag-rag  in  a  perfect  fever  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  which  several  hearty  curses  (I  regret  to  say),  failed  in  efEectually 
relieving.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Titmouse  had  made  his  appearance  at 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  shop,  with  a  sufficiently  sheepish  air,  and  was  beginning  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  grinning  contempt  from  the  choice  youths  on  each  side  of  the 
shop,  Tag-rag  had  determined  on  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  the  very 
embarrassing  matter  above  referred  to.  To  the  amazement  of  all  present,  he 
bolted  out  of  a  little  counting-house  or  side-room,  hastened  to  meet  Titmouse 
with  outstretched  hand  and  cordial  speech,  drew  him  into  his  little  room,  and 
shut  the  door.    There  Tag-rag  informed  his  flurried  young  friend  that  he  had 
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made  arraugements  (with  a  little  inconvenience,  which,  however,  between 
friends,  signfied  nothing)  for  lending  Titmouse  five  pounds. 

"And,  as  life's  uncertain,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Tag-rag,  as  Titmouse, 
with  ill-disguised  ecstasy,  put  the  five-pound  note  into  his  pocket— "even 
between  the  dearest  friends— eh  ?  Understand  ?  It's  not  you  I  fear,  nor  you 
me,  because  we've  confidence  in  each  other.    But  if  anything  should  happen, 

those  we  leave  behind  us  "  Here  he  took  out  of  his  desk,  an  "  I.  0.  U.  £5," 

ready  drawn  up  and  dated — "  a  mere  slip— a  word  or  two — is  satisfaction  to 
both  of  us." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  yes,  sir  ! — anything  !  "  said  Titmouse  ;  and  hastily  taking  the 
pen  proffered  him,  signed  his  name  ;  on  which  Tag-rag  felt  a  little  relieved. 
Lutestring  was  then  summoned  into  the  room,  and  thus  (not  a  little  to  his  dis- 
gust and  astonishment)  addressed  by  his  imperious  employer.  "  Mr.  Lutestring, 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  see  that  Jlr.  Titmouse  is  treated  by  every  person 
in  my  establishment  with  the  utmost  possible  respect.  Whoever  treats  this 
gentleman  with  the  slightest  disrespect  isn't  any  longer  a  servant  of  mine. 
D'ye  hear  me,  Mr.  Lutestring?"  added  Tag-rag  sternly,  observing  a  very 
significant  glance  of  intense  hatred  which  Lutestring  directed  towards  Tit- 
mouse.   "D'ye  hear  me,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  yes,  sir  !  your  orders  shall  be  attended  to,"  he  replied,  in  as 
insolent  a  tone  as  he  could  venture  upon,  and  leaving  the  room,  with  a  half 
audible  whistle  of  contempt,  while  a  grin  overspread  his  features,  he  had  within 
five  minutes  filled  the  mind  of  every  shopman  in  the  establishment  with  feelings 
of  mingled  wonder,  hatred,  and  fear  towards  Titmouse.  What,  thought  they, 
could  have  happened  ?  What  was  Mr.  Tag-rag  about  ?  This  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  his  rage  at  Lutestring  the  day  before.  "  D — n  Titmouse  !  "  said  or 
thought  every  one  of  them  1 

Titmouse,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  little  at 
his  ease  ;  for — to  say  nothing  of  his  insuperable  repugnance  to  the  discharge  of 
any  of  his  former  duties ;  his  uneasiness  under  the  oppressive  civilities  of  Mr. 
Tag-rag  ;  and  the  evident  disgust  towards  him  entertained  by  his  companions  ; 
many  most  important  considerations  arising  out  of  recent  and  coming  events — 
his  altering  circumstances — were  momentarily  forcing  themselves  upon  his 
attention.  The  first  of  these  was  his  hair  ;  for  Heaven  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
given  him  the  loug-coveted  means  of  changing  its  detested  hue  ;  and  the  next 
was  an  eyeglass,  without  which,  he  had  long  felt  his  appearance  and  appoint- 
ments to  be  painfully  incomplete.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  therefore,  on  the 
readily -admitted  plea  of  important  business,  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
obsequious  Mr.  Tag-rag  to  depart  for  the  day  ;  and  instantly  directed  his  steps 
to  the  well-known  shop  of  a  fashionable  perfumer  and  perruquier,  in  Bond 
Street — well  known  to  those,  at  least,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  glancing  at 
the  enticing  advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  Having  watched  through  the 
window  till  the  coast  was  clear  (for  he  felt  a  natural  delicacy  in  asking  for  a 
hair  dye  before  people  who  could  in  an  instant  perceive  his  urgent  occasion  for 
it),  he  entered  the  shop,  where  a  well-dressed  gentleman  was  sitting  behind  the 
counter  reading.  He  was  handsome  ;  and  his  elaborately  curled  hair  was  of  a 
heavenly  black  (so  at  least  Titmouse  considered  it)  that  was  better  than  a  thou- 
sand printed  advertisements  of  the  celebrated  fluid  which  formed  the  chief 
commodity  there  vended.  Titmouse,  with  a  little  hesitation,  asked  this  gentle- 
man what  was  the  price  of  their  article  "for  turning  light  hair  black" — and 
was  answered — "only  seven  and  sixpence  for  the  smaller-sized  bottle."  One 
was  in  a  twinkling  placed  upon  the  counter,  where  it  lay  like  a  miniature 
mummy,  swathed,  as  it  were,  in  manifold  advertisements.  "You'll  find  the 
fullest  directions  within,  and  testimonials  from  the  highest  nobility  to  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  the  '  Cyanochaitanthropopoion.''  " 
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"  Sure  it  will  do,  sir  ?  inquired  Titmouse  anxiously.  Is  imj  hair  dark 
enough  to  your  taste,  sir  ?  "  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  calm  and  bland  manner 
— "because  I  owe  it  entirely  to  this  invaluable  specific."  "Do  you,  indeed,  sir?" 
inquired  Titmouse  :  adding  with  a  sigh,  "  but,  between  ourselves,  look  at 
mine  !  " — and,  lifting  off  his  hat  for  a  moment,  he  exhibited  a  great  crop  of 
bushy,  carroty  hair.  "  Whew  !  rather  ugly  that,  sir  I " — exclaimed  the  gentleman, 
looking  very  serious — "  What  a  curse  it  is  to  be  born  with  such  hair,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  '  Pon  my  life  I  think  so,  sir  !  "  answered  Titmouse  mournfully  ;  "  and  do  you 
really  say,  sir,  that  this  what's-its-name  turned  yours  of  that  beautiful  black?  " 

"  Think  1  '  Pon  my  honour,  sir, — certain  ;  no  mistake,  I  assure  you  !  I  was 
fretting  myself  into  my  grave  about  the  colour  of  my  hair !  Why,  sir,  there 
was  a  nobleman  in  here  (I  don't  like  to  mention  names)  the  other  day,  with  a 
head  that  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into  water,  and  then  powdered  with 
brick  dust ;  but — I  assure  you,  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion  was  too  much  for 
it — it  turned  black  in  a  very  short  time.  You  should  have  seen  his  lordship's 
ecstasy  — [the  speaker  saw  that  Titmouse  would  swallow  anything  ;  so  he  went 
on  with  a  confident  air] — and  in  a  month's  time  he  had  married  a  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  from  a  child,  but  who  had  vowed  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  marry  a  man  with  such  a  head  of  hair." 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  do  all  this,  sir?  "  interrupted  Titmouse  eagerly, 
with  a  beating  heart.  "  Sometimes  two — sometimes  three  days.  In  four  days' 
time,  I'll  answer  for  it,  your  most  intimate  friend  would  not  know  you.  My 
wife  did  not  know  me  for  a  long  while,  and  wouldn't  let  me  salute  her—  ha, 
ha  !  "  Here  another  customer  entered  ;  and  Titmouse,  laying  down  the  five- 
pound  note  he  had  squeezed  out  of  Tag-rag,  put  the  wonder-working  phial  into 
his  pocket,  and  on  receiving  his  change,  departed,  bursting  with  eagerness  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion.  Within  half-an-hour's  time  he 
might  have  been  seen  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  a  pawnbroker,  for  a  massive- 
looking  eye-glass,  which,  as  it  hung  suspended  in  the  window,  he  had  for 
months  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  ;  and  he  eventually  purchased  it  (his  eye-sight, 
I  need  hardly  say,  was  perfect)  for  only  fifteen  shillings.  After  taking  a 
hearty  dinner  in  a  little  dusky  eating-house  in  Rupert  Street,  frequented  by 
fashionable-looking  foreigners,  with  splendid  heads  of  curling  hair  and  mous- 
taches, he  hastened  home,  eager  to  commence  the  grand  experiment.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  undisturbed  that  evening.  Having  lit  his  candle,  and  locked  his 
door,  with  tremulous  fingers  he  opened  the  papers  enveloping  the  little  phial ; 
and  glancing  over  their  contents,  got  so  inflamed  with  the  numberless  instances 
of  its  efiicacy,  detailed  in  brief  but  glowing  terms — as — the  "  Duke  gf  *****  * 
—the  Countess  of  *****  * — the  Earl  of,  &c.,  &c.,  &.O.,  &c. — the  lovely  Miss 

 ,  the  celebrated  Sir  Little  Bull's-eye  (who  was  so  gratified  that  he 

allowed  his  name  to  be  used) — all  of  whom,  from  having  hair  of  the  reddest 
possible  description,  were  now  possessed  of  raven-hued  locks" — that  he  threw 
down  the  paper,  and  hurriedly  got  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle.  Having  turned 
up  his  coat-cufi:s,  he  comrhenced  the  application  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion, 
rubbing  it  into  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and  whiskers,  with  all  the  energy  he  was 
capable  of,  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour.  Then  he  read  over  again  every 
syllable  on  the  papers  in  which  the  phial  had  been  wrapped  ;  and  about  eleven 
o'clock,  having  given  sundry  curious  glances  at  the  glass,  got  into  bed,  full  of 
exciting  hopes  and  delightful  anxieties  concerning  the  success  of  the  great  ex- 
periment he  was  trying.  He  could  not  sleep  for  several  hours.  He  dreamed 
a  rapturous  dream — that  he  bowed  to  a  gentleman  with  coal-bkck  hair,  whom 
he  fancied  he  had  seen  before — and  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  only 
looking  at  himself  in  a  glass  !  1 — This  woke  him.  Up  he  jumped — sprung  to 
his  glass  breathlessly — but  ah  !  merciful  Heavens  I  he  almost  dropped  down 
dead  1  His  hair  was  perfectly  green — there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  He 
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stood  staring  in  the  glass  in  speechless  horror,  his  eyes  and  mouth  distended 
to  their  utmost,  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
felt  fainting.  Up  he  presently  jumped  again  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy— rubbed  his 
hair  desperately  and  wildly  about— again  looked  into  the  glass— there  it  was, 
rougher  than  before  ;  but  eyebrows,  whiskers,  and  head— all  were,  if  anything, 
of  a  more  vivid  and  brilliant  green.  Despair  came  over  him.  What  had  all 
his  past  troubles  been  to  this?— what  was  to  become  of  him?  He  got  into 
bed  again,  and  burst  into  a  perspiration.  Two  or  three  times  he  got  into 
and  out  of  bed,  to  look  at  himself  again— on  each  occasion  deriving  only  more 
terrible  confirmation  than  before  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  him.  After 
lying  still  for  some  minutes,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  kneeling  down,  tried  to  say 
his  prayers  ;  but  it  was  in  vain — and  he  rose  half  choked.  It  was  plain  he 
must  have  his  head  shaved,  and  wear  a  wig — ^that  was  making  an  old  man  of 
him  at  once.  Getting  more  and  more  disturbed  in  his  mind,  he  dressed  himself, 
half  determined  on  starting  ofE  to  Bond  Street,  and  breaking  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  shop  window  of  the  cruel  impostor  who  had  sold  him  the  liquid 
that  had  so  frightfully  disfigured  him.  As  he  stood  thus  irresolute,  he  heard 
the  step  of  Mrs.  Squallop  approaching  his  door,  and  recollected  that  he  had 
ordered  her  to  bring  up  his  tea-kettle  about  that  time.  Having  no  time  to  take 
his  clothes  off,  he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  pop  into  bed 
again,  draw  his  nightcap  down  to  his  ears  and  eyebrows,  pretend  to  be  asleep, 
and,  turning  his  back  towards  the  door,  have  a  chance  of  escaping  the  observa- 
tion of  his  landlady.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  done.  Into  bed  he  jumped, 
and  drew  the  clothes  over  him — not  aware,  however,  that  in  his  hurry  he  had 
left  his  legs,  with  boots  and  trousers  on,  exposed  to  view — an  unusual  spectacle 
to  his  landlady,  who  had,  in  fact,  scarcely  ever  known  him  in  bed  at  so  late  an 
hour  before.  He  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Mrs.  Squallop,  after  glancing  with 
surprise  at  his  legs,  happening  to  direct  her  eyes  towards  the  window,  beheld 
a  small  phial,  only  half  of  whose  dark  contents  were  remaining — oh  gracious  1 
— of  course  it  must  be  poison,  and  Mr.  Titmouse  must  be  dead  1 — In  a  sudden 
fright  she  dropped  the  kettle,  plucked  the  clothes  off  the  trembling  Titmouse, 

and  cried  out — "  Oh,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Mr.  Titmouse  I  what  have  you  been  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  "  commenced 

Titmouse,  suddenly  sitting  up,  and  looking  furiously  at  Mrs.  Squallop.  An  in- 
conceivably strange  and  horrid  figure  he  looked.  He  had  all  his  day  clothes 
on  ;  a  white  cotton  nightcap  was  drawn  down  to  his  very  eyes,  like  a  man 
going  to  be  hanged  ;  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  whiskers  were  of  a  bright 
green  colour. 

"  Lard  a-mighty  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop  faintly,  the  moment  that  this 
strange  apparition  presented  itself ;  and,  sinking  on  the  chair,  she  pointed  with 
a  dismayed  air  to  the  ominous-looking  object  standing  on  the  window  shelf. 
Titmouse  from  that  supposed  she  had  found  out  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

"  Well — isn't  it  an  infernal  shame,  Mrs.  Squallop  ?  "  said  he,  getting  off  the 
bed,  and,  plucking  off  his  nightcap,  exhibited  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortune. 
"  What  d'ye  think  of  that !  "  he  exclaimed,  staring  wildly  at  her.  Mrs.  Squallop 
gave  a  faint  shriek,  turned  her  head  aside,  and  motioned  him  away. 

"  I  shall  go  mad — I  shall  /  "  cried  Titmouse,  tearing  his  green  hair. 

"  Oh  Lord  ! — oh  Lord  1  "  groaned  Mrs.  Squallop,  evidently  expecting  him  to 
leap  upon  her.  Presently,  however,  she  a  little  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  • 
and  Titmouse,  stuttering  with  fury,  explained  to  her  what  had  taken  place.  As 
he  went  on,  Mrs.  Squallop  became  less  and  less  able  to  control  herself  and 
at  length  burst  into  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter,  and  sat  holding  her  hands  to 
her  fat  shaking  sides,  as  if  she  would  have  tumbled  off  her  chair.  Titmouse 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  striking  her  1  At  length,  however,  the  fit  went 
off ;  and,  wiping  her  eyes,  she  expressed  the  greatest  commiseration  for  him 
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and  proposed  to  go  down  and  fetch  up  some  soft  soap  and  flannel,  and  try 
what  "  a  good  hearty  wash  would  do."  Scarce  sooner  said  than  done — but, 
alas,  in  vain.  Scrub,  scrub— lather,  lather,  did  they  both  ;  but,  the  instant  the 
soap-suds  were  washed  off,  there  was  the  head  as  green  as  ever  ! 

"  Oh  murder,  murder  1  what  am  I  to  do,  Mrs.  Squallop  ?  "  groaned  Titmouse, 
having  taken  another  look  at  himself  in  the  glass.  "  Why — really  I'd  be  ofE  to 
a  police-office,  and  have  'em  all  taken  up,  if  aa  how  I  was  you!"  quoth  Mrs. 
Squallop.  "  No — See  if  I  don't  take  that  bottle,  and  make  the  fellow  that  sold 
it  me  swallow  what's  left — and  I'll  smash  in  his  shop  front  besides  1  "  Oh 
you  won't — you  mustn't — not  on  no  account  1  Stop  at  nome  a  bit,  and  be 
quiet,  it  may  go  off  with  all  this  washing,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Soft  soap 
is  an  uncommon  strong  thing  for  getting  colours  out— but — a — a — excuse  me, 
Mr.  Titmouse — why  wasn't  you  satisfied  with  the  hair  God  Almighty  had  given 
you  ?  D'ye  think  He  didn't  know  a  deal  better  than  you  what  was  best  for 
you  ?    I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  this  is  a  judgment  on  you." 

"What's  the  use  of  your  standing  preaching  to  me  in  this  way,  Mrs. 
Squallop  ? "  said  Titmouse,  first  with  amazement,  and  then  with  fury  in  his 
manner — "A'n't  I  half  mad  without  it  ?  Judgment  or  no  judgment — where 's 
the  harm  of  my  wanting  black  hair  any  more  than  black  trousers  1  That  a'n't 
your  own  hair,  Mrs.  Squallop — you're  as  grey  as  a  badger  underneath — 'pen 
my  soul  !    I've  often  remarked  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  himperance!"  furiously  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop, 
"you're  a  liar!  And  you  deserve  what  you've  got!  It  m  a  judgment,  and 
I  hope  it  will  stick  by  you — so  take  that  for  your  sauce,  you  vulgar  fellow  !  " 
(snapping  her  fingers  at  him.)  "  Get  rid  of  your  green  hair  if  you  can  !  It's 
only  carrot  tops  instead  of  carrot  roots — and  some  Kkes  one,  some  the  other — 
ha  !  ha  1  ha !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Squ  "  he  commenced,  but  she  had  gone,  having 

slammed  to  the  door  behind  her  with  all  her  force  ;  and  Titmouse  was  left  alone 
in  a  half  frantic  state,  in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  two  hours.  Once  again 
he  read  over  the  atrocious  puffs  which  had  overnight  inflated  him  to  such  a 
degree,  and  he  now  saw  that  they  were  all  lies.    This  is  a  sample  of  them  : — 

"  This  divine  fluid  (as  it  was  enthusiastically  styled  to  the  inventor,  by  the 
lovely  Duchess  of  Doodle)  possesses  the  inestimable  and  astonishing  quality  of 
changing  hair,  of  whatever  colour,  to  a  dazzling  jet  black ;  at  the  same  time 
imparting  to  it  a  rich  glossy  appearance,  which  wonderfully  contributes  to  the 
imposing  tout  ensemile  presented  by  those  who  use  it.  That  well-known  orna- 
ment of  the  circle  of  fashion,  the  young  and  lovely  Mrs.  Fitzfrippery,  owned 
to  the  proprietor  that  to  this  surprising  fluid  it  was  that  she  was  indebted 
for  those  unrivalled  raven  ringlets  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  envying  and 
admiring  crowds,"  and  so  forth.  A  little  further  on  : — "  This  exquisite  effect  is 
not  in  all  cases  produced  instantaneously  ;  much  will  of  course  depend  (as 
the  celebrated  M.  Dupuytren,  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris  informed  the  inventor) 
on  the  physical  idiosyncrasy  of  the  party  using  it,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stituent particles  of  the  colouring  matter  constituting  the  fluid  in  the  capillary 
vessels.  Often  a  single  application  suffices  to  change  the  most  hopeless-looking 
head  of  red  hair  to  as  deep  a  black ;  but,  not  unfrequently,  the  hair  j)a8ses 
through  intermediate  shades  and  tints — all,  however,  ultimately  settling  into  a 
deep  and  permanent  black." 

This  passage  not  a  little  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  Titmouse.  Accident- 
ally, however  an  asterisk  at  the  last  word  in  the  above  sentence,  directed  his 
eye  to  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  printed  in  such  minute  type  as  baffled 
any  but  the  strongest  sight  and  most  determined  eye  to  read,  and  which  said 
note  was  the  following : — 

"  Though  cases  do,  undoubtedly,  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  native  in- 
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herent  indestructible  qualities  of  the  hair  defy  all  attempts  at  change  or  even 
modification,  and  resist  even  this  potent  remedy  :  of  which,  however,  in  all  his 
experience  "  (the  wonderful  specific  has  been  invented  for  about  six  months') 
"  the  inventor  has  known  but  very  few  instances."  But  to  this  exceedingly 
select  class  of  unfortunate  incurables,  poor  Titmouse,  alas  !  entertained  a  dismal 
suspicion  that  he  belonged  ! 

"  Look,  sir  !  Look  !  Only  look  here  what  your  cussed  stuflE  has  done  to  my 
hair !  "  said  Titmouse,  on  presenting  himself  soon  after  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  sold  him  the  infernal  liquid  ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  exposed  his  green 
hair.  The  gentleman,  however,  did  not  appear  at  all  surprised,  or  discomposed. 
"  Ah— yes  !  I  see — I  see.    You're  in  the  intermediate  stage.    It  difEers  in 

difEerent  people  "    "  DiEEers,  sir  1    I'm  going  mad  1    I  look  like  a  green 

monkey — Cuss  me  if  I  don't !  "  "  In  me,  now,  the  colour  was  a  strong  yellow. 
But,  have  you  read  the  explanations  that  are  given  in  the  wrapper  1  " 

"  Bead  'em  ?  "  echoed  Titmouse  furiously — •"  I  should  think  so  1  Much  good 
they  do  me  !  Sir,  you're  a  humbug  ! — an  impostor  I  I'm  a  sight  to  be  seen  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  !    Look  at  me,  sir  !    Eyebrows,  whiskers,  and  all !  " 

"  Rather  a  singular  appearance,  just  at  present,  I  must  own,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, his  face  turning  suddenly  red  all  over  with  the  violent  efEort  he  was  making 
to  prevent  an  explosion  of  laughter.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  himself,  and 
added  coolly — "  If  you'll  only  persevere  "  "  Persevere  be  d  d  I  "  inter- 
rupted Titmouse,  violently  clapping  his  hat  on  his  head,  "  I'll  teach  you  to 
persevere  in  taking  in  the  public  !  I'll  have  a  warrant  out  against  you  in  no 
time  !  "  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  accustomed  to  all  thisl  "  said  the  gentleman 
coolly.  "  The— devil — you — are  !  "  gasped  Titmouse,  quite  aghast.  "  Oh,  often 
— often,  while  the  liquid  is  performing  the  first  stage  of  the  change ;  but,  in  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  the  parties  generally  come  back  smiling  into  my  shop, 
with  heads  as  black  as  crows!"  ''No  I  But  really — do  they,  sir?"  inter- 
rupted Titmouse,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  my 
dear  sir  !  And  one  lady  gave  me  a  picture  of  herself,  in  her  black  hair,  to  make 
up  for  her  abuse  of  me  when  it  was  in  a  puce  colour — Fact,  honour  I  "  "  But 
do  you  recollect  any  one's  hair  turning  green,  and  then  getting  black  2 "  in- 
quired Titmouse  in  trembling  anxiety.  "  Recollect  any  ?  Fifty  at  least.  For 
instance,  there  was  Lord  Albert  Addlehead — but  why  should  I  name  names  2  I 
know  hundreds  !    But  everything  is  honour  and  confidential  here  !  " 

"  And  did  Lord  what's-his-name's  hair  go  green,  and  then  black ;  and  was  it  at 
first  as  light  as  mine  ?  "  "  His  hair  was  redder,  and  in  consequence  it  became 
greener,  and  now  is  blacker  than  ever  yours  will  be." 

"Well,  if  I  and  my  landlady  have  this  morning  used  an  ounce,  we've  used  a 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  st.f t  soap  in  "    "  Soft  soap  ! — soft  soap  1  "  cried  out 

the  gentleman  with  an  air  of  sudden  alarm — "That  explains  all"  (he forgot  how 
well  it  had  already  been  explained  by  him.)  "By  Heavens,  sir!— soft  soap? 
You  may  have  ruined  your  hair  for  ever  !  "  Titmouse  opened  his  eyes  and 
mouth  with  a  start  of  terror,  it  not  occurring  to  his  reflecting  mind  that  the 
intolerable  green  had  preceded  and  caused,  not  followed,  the  use  of  the  soft 
soap.  "  Go  home,  my  dear  sir  I  God  bless  you^ — go  home,  as  you  value  your 
hair  ;  take  this  small  bottle  of  Bainasous  Cream,  and  rub  it  in  before  it's  too 

late  ;  and  then  use  ths  remainder  of  the  "    "  Then  you  don't  think  it's 

already  too  late?  "  inquired  Titmouse  faintly  ;  and  having  been  assured  to  the 
contrary — having  asked  the  price  of  the  Damascus  cream,  which  was  "  only 
three-and-six-pence  "  (stamp  included) — he  paid  it  with  a  rueful  air,  and  took 
his  departure.  He  sneaked  along  the  streets  with  the  air  of  a  pick-pocket 
fearful  that  every  one  he  met  was  an  officer  who  had  his  eye  on  him.  He  was 
not,  in  fact,  very  far  ofE  the  mark  ;  for  many  a  person  smiled,  and  stared,  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  him  as  he  went  along. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Titmouse  slunk  up-stairs  to  his  room  in  a  sad  state  of  depression,  and  spent  the 
next  hour  in  rubbing  into  his  hair  the  Damascus  cream.  He  rubbed  till  he 
could  hardly  hold  his  arms  up  any  longer,  from  sheer  fatigue.  Having  risen  at 
length  to  mark,  from  the  glass,  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  found  that  the 
only  result  of  his  persevering  exertions  had  been  to  give  a  greasy  shining 
appearance  to  the  hair,  that  remained  as  green  as  ever.  "With  a  half-uttered 
groan  he  sunk  down  upon  a  chair,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  abstraction,  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  sharp  knock  at  his  door.  Titmouse  started  up,  trembled,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two  irresolute,  glancing  fearfully  at  the  glass  ;  and  then, 
opening  the  door,  let  in  Mr.  Gammon,  who  started  back  a  pace  or  two,  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  on  catching  sight  of  the  strange  figure  of  Titmouse.  It  was  use- 
less for  Gammon  to  try  to  check  his  laughter  ;  so,  leaning  against  the  doorpost, 
he  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  laughed  without  intermission  for  at  least  two 
minutes.  Titmouse  felt  desperately  angry,  but  feared  to  show  it  ;  and  the 
rueful,  lackadaisical  air  with  which  he  regarded  the  dreaded  Mr.  Gammon,  only 
aggravated  the  agonies  of  that  gentleman.  When  at  length  he  had  a  little 
recovered  himself,  holding  his  left  hand  to  his  side,  with  an  exhausted  air,  he 
entered  the  little  apartment,  and  asked  Titmouse  what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
he  had  been  doing  to  himself:  "  Without  this"  (in  the  absurd  slang  of  the 
lawyers)  that  he  suspected  most  vehemently  all  the  while  quite  well  what  Tit- 
mouse had  been  about ;  but  he  wished  to  hear  Titmouse's  own  account  of  the 
matter  1  — Titmouse,  not  daring  to  hesitate,  complied — Gammon  listening  in  an 
agony  of  suppressed  laughter.  He  looked  as  little  at  Titmouse  as  he  could,  and 
was  growing  a  trifle  more  sedate,  when  Titmouse,  in  a  truly  lamentable  tone, 
inquired,  "  What's  the  good,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  ten  thousand  a-year  with  such  a 
horrid  head  of  hair  as  this  ? "  On  hearing  which  Gammon  jumped  ofE  his 
chair,  started  to  the  window,  and  laughed  for  one  or  two  minutes  without 
ceasing.  This  was  too  much  for  Titmouse,  who  presently  cried  aloud  in  a 
lamentable  manner  ;  and  Gammon,  suddenly  ceasing  his  laughter,  turned  round 
and  apologized  in  the  most  earnest  manner ;  after  which  he  uttered  an  abun- 
dance of  sympathy  for  the  sufEerings  which  "he  deplored  being  unable  to 
alleviate."'  He  even  restrained  himself  when  Titmouse  again  and  again  asked  if 
he  could  not  "have  the  law"  of  the  man  who  had  so  imposed  on  him. 
Gammon  diverted  the  thoughts  of  his  suffering  client,  by  taking  from  his 
pocket  some  very  imposing  packages  of  paper,  tied  round  with  red  tape.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  almost  split  his  nose  with  efforts  to  restrain  his 
laughter,  on  catching  a  fi-esh  glimpse  of  poor  Titmouse's  emerald  hair.  Mr. 
Gammon  was  a  man  of  business,  however  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  distract- 
ing excitement,  contrived  to  get  Titmouse's  signature  to  sundry  papers  of  no 
little  consequence  ;  amongst  others,  first,  to  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment 
of  £500  ;  secondly,  another  for  £10,000  ;  and  lastly,  an  agreement  (of  which  he 
gave  Titmouse  an  alleged  copy)  by  which  Titmouse,  in  consideration  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gamnion,  and  Snap  using  their  best  exertions  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  estate,  etc.,  etc.,  bound  himself  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  everything,  on 
pain  of  their  instantly  throwing  up  the  whole  affair,  looking  out  for  another 
heir-at-law  (1)  and  issuing  execution  forthwith  against  Titmouse  for  all  expenses 
incurred  under  his  retainer.  I  said  that  Gammon  gave  his  confiding  client  an 
alleged  copy  of  this  agreement ; — it  was  not  a  real  copy,  for  certain  stipulations 
appeared  in  each  that  were  not  intended  to  appear  in  the  other,  for  reasons 
whicli  were  perfectly  satisfactoiy  to  Messrs,  C^uirk,  (jaHimon,  and  Snap,  "Wbe:^ 
Grtrtimon  had  got  to  this  point,  be  thought  it  the  fittest  ppportu»ity  for  pro. 
Slicing  a  fifloOTKl  flvfl'pciimri  not.e,   JTei  did  gO|  f*inr|.  tbf»Tfl>?y  put  lMx^<m^  }ntn  ^ 
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ecstasy,  whicn  pushed  out  of  his  head  for  a  while  all  recollection  of  what  had 
happened  to  his  hair.  He  had  at  that  moment  nearly  eleven  pounds  in  hard 
cash  1  Gammon  easily  obtained  from  him  an  account  of  his  little  money  trans- 
actions with  Huckaback — of  which,  however,  all  he  could  tell  was — that  for  ten 
shillings  down,  he  had  given  a  written  engagement  to  pay  fifty  pounds  on 
getting  the  estate.  Of  this  Gammon  made  a  careful  memorandum,  explaining 
the  atrocious  villany  of  Huckaback — and,  in  short,  that  if  he  (Titmouse)  did 
not  look  very  sharply  about  him,  he  would  be  robbed  right  and  left ;  so  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  early  to  learn  how  to  distinguish  between 
false  and  true  friends.  Gammon  went  on  to  assure  him  that  the  instrument  he 
had  given  to  Huckaback  was  probably,  in  point  of  law,  not  worth  a  farthing, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  both  fraudulent  and  usurious  ;  and  intimated  some- 
thing, which  Titmouse  did  not  very  distinctly  comprehend,  about  the  efficacy  of 
a  bill  in  equity  for  a  discovery  ;  which,  at  a  very  insignificant  expense  (not 
exceeding  £100),  would  enable  the  plaintiflE  in  equity  to  put  the  defendant  in 
equity  (i.e.  Huckaback),  in  the  way  of  declaring,  on  his  solemn  oath,  that  he 
had  advanced  the  full  sum  of  £50  :  and  having  obtained  this  important  and 
satisfactory  result,  Titmouse  would  have  the  opportunity  of  disproving  the 
statement  of  Huckaback — if  lie  could ;  which,  of  course,  he  could  not.  By  this 
process,  however,  a  little  profitable  employment  would  have  been  afforded  to  a 
certain  distinguished  firm  in  Saffron  Hill — and  that  was  something— io  Gammon. 

"  But,  by  the  way,  talking  of  money,"  said  Titmouse  suddenly,  "  you  can't 
think  how  surprising  handsome  Mr.  Tag-rag  has  behaved  to  me  ?  "  "  Indeed, 
my  dear  sir  1  "  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  real  curiosity,  "  what  has  he  done  ?  " 
"  Advanced  me  five  pounds — all  of  his  own  head  1  "  "  Are  you  serious,  Mr. 
Titmouse  I  "  inquired  Gammon. 

Titmouse  produced  the  change  which  he  had  obtained  for  Tag-rag's  five- 
pound  note,  minus  only  the  prices  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  the  Damas- 
cus cream,  and  the  eye-glass.  Gammon  merely  stroked  his  chin  in  a  thoughtful 
manner.  So  occupied,  indeed,  was  he  with  his  reflections,  that  though  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  ludicrous  figure  of  Titmouse,  which  so  shortly  before  had 
occasioned  him  such  paroxysms  of  laughter,  he  did  not  feel  the  least  inclination 
even  to  a  smile.  Tag-rag  advance  Titmouse  five  pounds  !  Throwing  as  much 
smiling  indifEerence  into  his  manner  as  was  possible,  he  asked  Titmouse  the 
particulars  of  so  strange  a  transaction.  Titmouse  answered  (how  truly  the 
reader  can  judge)  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  had,  in  the  handsomest  way,  volunteered 
the  loan  of  five  pounds  ;  and,  moreover,  ofEered  him  any  further  sum  he  might 
require  1 

"  What  a  charming  change,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  a 
watchful  eye  and  anxious  smile.  "  Most  delightful,  'pon  my  soul  !  "  "  Rather 
sudden,  tool— eh? — Mr.  Titmouse?"  "Why — no — no;  I  should  say,  'pon  my 
life,  certainly  not.  The  fact  is,  we've  long  misunderstood  each  other.  He's 
had  an  uncommon  good  opinion  of  me  all  the  while — people  hate  tried  to  set 
him  against  me  ;  but  it's  no  use,  he's  found  them  out — he  told  me  so !  And 
he's  not  only  said,  but  done  the  handsome  thing  1  He's  turned  up,  by  Jove,  a 
trump  all  of  a  sudden' — thougk  it  long  looked  an  ugly  card." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ? — very  ?— how  curious  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Gammon,  mechanically 
revolving  several  important  matters  in  his  mind. 

"  I'm  going,  too,  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge,  Mr.  Tag-rag's  country  house,  next 
Sunday."  "  Indeed  ?  It  will  be  quite  a  change  for  you,  Mr.  Titmouse  1  "  "  Yes, 
it  will,  by  Jove  ;  and — a — a— what's  more — there's —  hem  ! —  you  understand  I  " 

"  Go  on,  I  beg,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse  "     "  There's  a  lady  in  the  case— not 

that  she's  said  anything  ;  but  a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse  —eh  1 
Mr.  Gammon  ? "  "I  should  think  so — Miss  Tag-rag  will  have  money,  of 
pou^se  ? "  "  You've  hit  it !  Lots  !    But  I've  not  made  up  my  mind." 
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[I'd  better  undeceive  this  poor  devil  at  once,  as  to  this  sordid  wretch  Tag-rag 
(thought  Gammon),  otherwise  the  cunning  old  rogue  may  get  a  very  mis- 
chievous hold  upon  him  !  And  a  lady  in  the  case !  The  old  scamp  has  a 
daughter  1  Whew  1  this  will  never  do  1  The  sooner  I  enlighten  my  young 
friend,  the  better — though  at  a  little  risk.] 

"  It's  very  important  to  be  able  to  tell  who  are  real  and  who  false  friends,  as 
I  was  saying  just  now,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon  seriously.    "  I  think 

so.    Now  look,  for  instance,  that  fellow  Huckaback.    I  should  say  he  " 

"  Pho  !  pho  !  my  dear  sir,  a  mere  beetle — he's  not  worth  thinking  of,  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  can't  you  guess  another  sham  friend,  who  has  changed  so 
suddenly."    "  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Tag-rag — eh  ?  " 

"  I  mention  no  names  ;  but  it's  rather  odd  that  when  I  am  speaking  of 
hollow-hearted  friends,  you  should  at  once  name  Mr.  Tag-rag."  "  The  proof  of 
the  pudding — handsome  is  that  handsome  does  ;  and  I've  got  £5  of  his  money, 
at  any  rate."  "  Of  course,  he  took  no  security  for  such  a  trifle,  between  such 
close  friends  as  you  and  him?"  "Oh — why  now  you  mention  it — But  'twas 
only  a  line — one  line."  "I  knew  it,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Gammon  calmly, 
with  a  significant  smile — "Tag-rag  and  Huckaback,  they're  on  a  par — ah,  ha, 
ha  !    My  dear  Titmouse,  you  are  too  honest  and  confiding  !  " 

"What  keen  eyes  you  lawyers  have,  to  be  sure  !  Well — I  never" — he  wag 
evidently  somewhat  staggered.  "  I — I  must  say,"  he  presently  added,  looking 
gratefully  at  Gammon,  "  I  think  I  do  now  know  of  a  true  friend,  that  sent  me 
two  five-pound  notes,  and  never  asked  for  any  security."  "  My  dear  sir,  you 
really  pain  me  by  alluding  to  such  a  matter  !  " 

[Oh,  Gammon,  is  not  this  too  bad  1  What  are  the  papers  which  you  know 
are  now  in  your  pocket,  signed  only  this  very  evening  by  Titmouse  ?] 

"  You  are  not  a  match  for  Tag-rag,  Titmouse ;  because  he  was  made  for  a 
tradesman — you  are  not.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  parted  with  his  £5  but 
for  value  received  ?  Oh  Tag-rag  !  Tag-rag  I  "  "  I — I  really  begin  to  think, 
Mr.  Gammon — 'pon  my  soul,  I  do  think  you're  right."  '■  Think  1 — Why — for 
a  man  of  your  acuteness — how  could  he  imagine  you  could  forget  the  long 
course  of  insult  and  tjTanny  whicli  you  have  endured  under  him  ;  that  he 

should  change  all  of  a  sudden — just  now,  when  "  "Ay,  by  Jove!  just  when 

I'm  coming  into  my  property,"  interrupted  Titmouse  quickly.  "  To  be  sure — to 
be  sure  !  Just  now,  I  say,  to  make  this  sudden  change  !  Bah  !  bah  !  "  "I  hate 
Tag-rag,  and  always  did.  Now,  he's  trying  to  take  me  in,  just  as  he  does 
everybody ;  but  I've  found  him  out ;  I  won't  lay  out  a  penny  with  him  !  " 
"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  ever  have  seen  the  inside  'of  Satin  Lodge,  if  you 

hadn't  "    "  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  I  really  think— hem  1 "    "  Would  you,  my 

dear  sir  ? — But  now  a  scheme  occurs  to  me — a  very  amusing  idea  indeed  !  Ah, 
ha,  ha  !  -  Shall  I  tell  you  a  way  of  proving  to  his  own  face  how  insincere  and 
interested  he  is  towards  you  ?  Go  to  dinner  by  aU  means,  eat  his  good  things, 
hear  all  that  the  whole  set  of  them  have  to  say,  and  just  before  you  go  (it  will 
require  you  to  have  your  wits  about  you),  pretend,  vidth  a  long  face,  that  our 
afeair  is  all  a  bottle  of  smoke  :  say  that  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap 
have  told  you  the  day  before  that  they  had  made  a  horrid  mistake,  and  you 
were  the  wrong  man  " 

'"Pon  my  life,  I — I~really,"  stammered  Titmouse,  "daren't — I  couldn't — I 
couldn't  keep  it  up— he'd  half  kill  me.  Besides,  there  will  be  Miss  Tag-rag — It 
would  be  the  death  of  her,  I  know." 

"  Miss  Tag-rag  !  Gracious  Heavens !  What  on  earth  can  you  have  to  do 
with  her  ?  You — why,  if  you  really  succeed  in  getting  this  fine  property,  she 
might  make  a  very  suitable  wife  for' one  of  your  grooms — ah,  ha  But  for  yov, 
—absurd  !  " 

'  f'  Ah  !    I  don't  know — she  m_ay  be  a  devilish  fine  girl,  and  the  old  iellqiY  t^I} 
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have  a  tolerable  penny  to  leave  her— and  a  bird  in  the  hand— eh?  ^  Besides,  I 
know  what  she's  all  along  thought—  hem  I— but  that  doesn't  signify. 

"  Pho  1  pho  1  Ridiculous  1  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Fancy  Miss  Tag-rag  Mrs.  Titmouse  ! 
Your  eldest  son— ah,  ah,  ha  1  Tag-rag  Titmouse,  Esq.  Delightful  1  Your 
honoured  father  a  draper  in  Oxford  Street !  "  All  this  might  he  very  clever, 
"but  it  did  not  seem  to  tell  upon  Titmouse,  whose  little  heart  had  been  reached 
by  a  cunning  hint  of  Tag-rag's,  concerning  his  daughter's  flattering  estimate  of 
Titmouse's  personal  appearance.  The  reason  why  Gammon  attacked  so  seriously 
a  matter  which  appeared  so  chimerical  and  preposterous,  was  this — that,  accord- 
ing to  his  present  plan.  Titmouse  was  to  remain  for  some  considerable  while  at 
Tag-rag's,  and,  with  his  utter  weakness  of  character,  might  be  worked  upon  by 
Tag-rag  and  his  daughter,  and  get  inveigled  into  an  engagement  which  might 
be  productive,  hereafter,  of  no  little  embarrassment.  He  succeeded,  however, 
at  length,  in  obtaining  Titmouse's  promise  to  adopt  his  suggestion,  and  thereby 
discover  the  true  nature  of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  him  at  Satin  Lodge. 
He  shook  Titmouse  energetically  by  the  hand,  and  left  him  perfectly  certain, 
that  if  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  worthy  of  his  esteem,  and  even 
reverence,  that  person  was  Oily  Gammon,  Esq. 

As  he  iDent  his  steps  towards  Saffron  Hill,  he  reflected  rather  anxiously  on 
several  matters  that  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  interview  which  I  have 
just  described.  On  reaching  the  office,  he  was  presently  closeted  with  Mr. 
Quirk,  to  whom,  first  and  foremost,  he  exhibited  and  delivered  the  documents  to 
which  he  had  obtained  Titmouse's  signature,  and  which  the  reader  will  allow 
me  to  assure  him,  were  of  a  somewhat  diiierent  texture  from  a  certain  legal 
instrument  or  security  which  I  laid  before  him  some  little  time  ago. 

Now,  Gammon,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  had  locked  up  in  his 
safe  the  above-mentioned  documents—"  Now,  Gammon,  I  think  we  may  be  up 
and  at  'em;  load  our  guns,  and  blaze  away,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon  ;  "  but  we  must,  for  no  earthly 
consideration,  be  premature  in  our  operations  !  Let  me,  by  the  way,  tell  you 
one  or  two  little  matters  that  have  just  occurred  to  Titmouse  !  " — Then  he  told 
Mr.  Quirk  of  the  effects  which  had  followed  the  use  of  the  potent  Cyanochaitan- 
thropopoion,  at  which  old  Quirk  almost  laughed  himself  into  fits.  "When, 
however.  Gammon,  with  a  serious  air,  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Tag-rag,  and 
his  grave  suspicions  concerning  her.  Quirk  bounced  up  out  of  his  chair,  almost 
startling  Gammon  out  of  Ms.  If  he  had  Just  been  told  that  his  banker  had 
broke,  he  could  scarce  have  shown  more  emotion. 

The  fact  was,  that  he,  too,  had  a  daughter — an  only  child — Miss  Quirk— 
whom  he  had  destined  to  become  Mrs.  Titmouse. 

"  A  designing  old  villain  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  length,  and  Gammon  agreed 
^ith  him  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with  all  his  acuteness,  never  adverted  to  the  real 
cause  of  Quirk's  sudden  and  vehement  exclamation.  "When  Gammon  told  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  opened  Titmouse's  eyes  to  the  knavery  of  Tag- 
rag,  and  the  expedient  he  had  suggested  for  its  demonstration,  Quirk  could 
have  worshipped  Gammon,  and  could  not  help  rising  and  shaking  him  very 
energetically  by  the  hand,  much  to  his  astonishment.  After  a  long  consultation, 
two  things  were  agreed  upon  by  the  partners  ;  to  look  out  fresh  lodgings  for 
Titmouse,  and  remove  him  presently  altogether  from  the  company  and  influence 
of  Tag-rag.  Some  time  after  they  had  parted.  Quirk  came  with  an  eager  air 
i4to  Mr.  Gammon's  room,  with  a  most  important  suggestion  ;  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  get  Tag-rag  to  become  a  surety  to  them,  by  and  by, 
pn  behalf  of  Titmouse  ?  Gammon  wfis  delighted  !— He  heartily  commended 
Mr.  Quirk's  sagacity,  and  promised  to  turn  It  about  in  his  thoughts  very  care- 
fully, Npt  Jjpiving  been  1st  eritiyeljr  into  Quirk's  policy  (of  whioji  the  reader 
IjPi  feowerer,  \m  '"vl'  «  'rHwi-sp');  ktv,-  Pamjnon  (iifl  not  lee  the  difRcultiei? 
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which  kept  Quirk  awake  almost  all  that  night ;  viz.,  how  to  protect  Titmouse 
from  ^  the  machinations  of  Tag-rag  and  his  daughter,  and  yet  keep  Tag-rag 
sufficiently  interested  in,  and  intimate  with,  Titmouse,  to  entertain,  by  and  by, 
the  idea  of  becoming  surety  for  him  to  them,  the  said  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap  ;  and— withal — how  to  manage  Titmouse  all  the  while,  so  as  to 
forward  their  objects,  and  also  that  of  turning  his  attention  towards  Miss 
Quirk ;  all  this  formed  really  rather  a  difficult  problem  1 — Quirk  looked  down 
on  Tag-rag  with  honest  indignation,  as  a  mean  and  mercenary  fellow,  whose 
unprincipled  schemes,  thank  Heaven  1  he  already  saw  through,  and  from  which 
he  resolved  to  rescue  his  innocent  and  confiding  client,  who  was  made  for  better 
things— wit,  Miss  Quirk. 

When  Titmouse  rose  the  next  morning  (Saturday),  behold — he  found  his  hair 
had  become  of  a  variously  shaded  purple  or  violet  colour  !  Astonishment  and 
apprehension  by  turns  possessed  him,  as  he  stared  into  the  glass,  at  this  un- 
looked-for change  of  colour ;  and  hastily  dressing  himself,  after  swallowing  a 
very  slight  breakfast,  ofE  he  went  once  more  to  the  scientific  establishment  in 
Bond  Street,  to  which  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  recent  delightful  experiences. 
The  distinguished  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion  was 
behind  the  counter  as  usual — calm  and  confident  as  ever. 

"  Ah  !  I  see — as  I  said  !  as  I  said  I"  quoth  he,  with  a  sort  of  glee  in  his 
manner.  "  Isn't  it  ?— coming  round  quicker  than  usual — Eeally,  I'm  selling 
more  of  the  article  than  I  can  possibly  make." 

"Well," — at  length  ss,id  Titmouse,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  the  sudden  volubility  with  which  he  had  been  assailed 
on  entering — "  then  m  it  really  going  on  tolerable  well  ?  "  taking  o£E  his  hat, 
and  looking  anxiously  into  a  glass  that  hung  close  by. 

'■'■Tolerable  well,  my  dear  sir!  Delightful!  Perfect  1  Couldn't  be  better! 
If  you'd  studied  the  thing,  you'd  know,  sir,  that  purple  is  the  middle  colour 
between  green  and  black.  Indeed,  black's  only  purple  and  green  mixed,  which 
explains  the  whole  thing  1"  Titmouse  listened  with  infinite  satisfaction  to  this 
philosophical  statement. 

"  Eemember,  sir — my  hair  is  to  come  like  yours — eh  1  you  recollect,  sir  ? 
Honour — that  was  the  bargain,  you  know  1  " 

'•■  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it,  sir — nay,  I  am  certain  of  it,  knowing  it  by 
experience." 

[The  scamp  had  been  hired  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  lying  thus  in  support 
of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion  ;  his  own  hair  being  a  natural  black.] 

"  I'm  going  to  a  grand  dinner  to-morrow,  sir,"  said  Titmouse,  "  with  some 
devilish  great  people,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town — eh  ?  you  understand  ?  will 
it  do  by  that  time  ?  Would  give  a  trifle  to  get  my  hair  a  shade  darker  by  that 
time  —for — hem  !— most  lovely  girl— eh  ?  you  understand  the  thing? — devilish 
anxious,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  !  " 

"  Yes— I  do,"  replied  the  gentleman  of  the  shop,  in  a  confidential  tone ;  and 
opening  one  of  the  glass  doors  behind  him,  took  out  a  bottle  considerably  larger 
than  the  first,  and  handed  it  to  Titmouse.  "  This,"  said  he,  "will  complete  the 
thing;  it  combines  chemically  with  the  purple  particles,  and  the  result  is— 

generally  arrived  at  in  about  two  days'  time  "    "  But  it  will  do  sonietMng 

in  a  night's  time — eh  ? —  surely."  "I  should  think  so  !  But  here  it  is— it  is 
called  the  Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra."  "Whataname  !  "  exclainied  TitmousQ 
with  a  kind  of  awe,  "  'Pon  honour,  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away — —  " 
"  It  will  do  more,  sir  ;  it  will  take  your  red  hair  away  !  By  the  wa,jr,  only  the 
day  before  yesterday,  a  la,dy  of  high  rank  (between  ourselves.  Lady  Carolinei 
Oarrpt),  whose  red  hair  a,lways  seemed  as  if  it  woiald  have  set  her  bonnet  in  s, 
blaze—ha,  ha  !— came  here,  after  two  days'  use  of  the  Pya.noehait?,nthropopoion,' 
and  oae  day's  um  of  this  letayagrjrienfn  Abra,cad^br£?,--^nd  asked  vn.^  it  I  kne-f 
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her.  Upon  my  soul  I  did  not,  till  she  solemnly  assured  me  she  was  really  Lady 
Caroline  !  " 

"  Horn  much  is  it  ? "  eagerly  inquired  Titmouse,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  with  no  little  excitement.    "  Only  nine-and-sixpence."    "  Oh,  my  stars, 

what  a  price  1    Nine-and-six  "    '•  Ah,  bat  would  you  have  believed  it,  sir  ? 

This  extraordinary  fluid  cost  a  great  German  chemist  his  whole  life  to  bring  to 
perfection  ;  and  it  contains  expensive  materials  from  all  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  I  "    "  That  may  be — but  really — I've  laid  out  a  large  figure  with  you,  sir, 

this  day  or  two  !    Couldn't  you  say  eight  sh  " 

"  We  never  abate,  sir  ;  it's  not  our  style  of  doing  business,"  replied  the  gen- 
;tleman,  in  a  manner  that  quite  overawed  poor  Titmouse,  who  at  once  bought 
'this,  the  third  abomination  ;  not  a  little  depressed,  however,  at  the  heavy 
prices  he  had  paid  for  the  three  bottles,  and  the  uncertainty  he  felt  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue.  That  night  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  the 
hair  on  his  head  was  making  (for,  by  candle-light,  it  really  looked  much  darker 
than  could  have  been  expected),  that  he  resolved — at  all  events  for  the  present 
—to  leave  well  alone  ;  or  at  the  utmost,  to  try  the  effects  of  the  Tetaragmenon 
Abracadabra  only  upon  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers.  Into  them  he  rubbed  the 
new  specific ;  which,  on  the  bottle  being  opened,  surprised  him  in  two  respects  : 
first,  it  was  perfectly  colourless  ;  secondly,  it  had  a  most  infernal  smell.  How- 
ever, it  was  no  use  hesitating  :  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  it ;  and  the  papers  it 
was  folded  in  gave  an  account  of  its  success  that  was  really  irresistible  and 
unquestionable.  Away,  therefore,  he  rubbed ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  got 
into  bed,  in  humble  hope  as  to  the  result,  which  would  be  disclosed  by  the 
morning's  light.  But,  alas  !  would  you  have  believed  it  ?  When  he  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  about  six  o'clock  (at  which  hour  he  awoke),  I  protest  it  is 
a  fact,  that  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers  were  as  white  as  snow  ;  which,  combin- 
ing with  the  purple  colour  of  the  hair  on  his  head,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  astounding  objects  (in  human  shape)  the  eye  of  man  had  ever  beheld. 
There  was  the  wisdom  of  age  seated  in  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers,  unspeakable 
youthful  folly  in  his  features,  and  a  purple  crown  of  wonder  on  his  head. 

Keally,  it  seemed  as  if  the  devil  were  wreaking  his  spite  on  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
nay,  perhaps  it  was  the  devil  himself  who  had  served  him  with  the  bottle  in 
Bond  Street.  Or  was  it  a  mere  ordinary  servant  of  the  devil — some  greedy, 
impudent,  unprincipled  speculator,  who,  desirous  of  acting  on  the  approved 
maxim — Mat  exj)erimentum  in  coriwre  rili — had  pitched  on  Titmouse  (seeing 
the  sort  of  person  he  was)  as  a  godsend,  quite  reckless  what  effect  he  produced 
on  his  hair,  so  as  the  stuff  was  paid  for,  and  its  effects  noted  ?  It  might  possibly 
have  been  sport  to  the  gentleman  of  the  shop,  but  it  was  near  proving  death  to 
poor  Titmouse,  who  really  might  have  resolved  on  throwing  himself  out  of  the 
window,  only  that  he  saw  it  was  not  big  enough  for  a  baby  to  get  through. 
He  turned  aghast  at  the  monstrous  object  which  his  little  glass  presented  to 
him ;  and  sunk  down  upon  the  bed  with  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  now  fit  for 
death.  As  before,  Mrs.  Sqnallop  made  her  appearance  with  his  kettle  for  break- 
fast. He  was  sitting  at  the  table  dressed,  and  with  his  arms  folded,  with  a 
reckless  air,  not  at  all  caring  to  conceal  the  new  and  still  more  frightful  change 
which  he  had  undergone  since  she  saw  him  last.  Mrs.  Squallop  stared  at  him 
for  a  second  or  two  in  silence ;  then,  stepping  back  out  of  the  room,  suddenly 
drew  to  the  door,  and  stood  outside,  laughing  vehemently. 

"I'll  kick  you  down-stairs  !  "  shouted  Titmouse,  rushing  to  the  door,  pale 
with  fury,  and  pulling  it  open. 

"Mr.— Mr.— Titmouse,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me — you  will— you  wiU  1 " 
gasped  Mrs.  Squallop,  almost  black  in  the  face,  and  the  water  running  out  of 
the  kettle,  which  she  was  unconsciously  holding  in  a  slant.  After  a  while 
however,  they  got  reconciled.    Mrs.  Squallop  had  fancied  he  had  been  but 
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rubbing  chalk  on  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers  ;  and  seemed  dismayed,  indeed,  on 
hearing  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  implored  her  to  send  out  for  a  small 
bottle  of  ink  ;  but  as  it  was  Sunday  morning  none  could  be  got ;  and  she  teased 
him  to  try  a  little  blacking  !  He  did — but,  of  course,  it  was  useless.  He  sat 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  rage.  What  would  he  now  have 
given  never  to  have  meddled  with  the  hair  which  Heaven  had  thought  fit  to 
send  him  into  the  world  with?  Alas,  with  what  mournful* force  Mrs.  8quallop*8 
words  again  and  again  recurred  to  him !  To  say  that  he  ate  breakfast  would  be 
scarcely  correct.  He  drank  a  single  cup  of  cocoa,  and  ate  about  three  inches' 
length  and  thickness  of  a  roll,  and  then  put  away  his  breakfast  things  on  the 
window  shelf.  If  he  had  been  in  the  humour  to  go  to  church,  how  could  he  1 
He  would  have  been  turned  out  as  an  object  involuntarily  exciting  everybody 
to  laughter  ! 

Yet  poor  soul,  in  this  extremity  of  misery,  he  was  not  utterly  neglected  ;  for 
he  had  that  morning  quite  a  little  levee.  First  came  Mr.  Snap,  who,  having 
quite  as  keen  and  clear  an  eye  for  his  own  interest  as  his  senior  partners,  had 
early  seen  how  capable  was  acquaintance  with  Titmouse  of  being  turned  to  his 
(Snap's)  great  advantage.  He  had  come,  therefore,  dressed  very  stylishly,  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  toadying  on  the  sly  (on  his  own  exclusive  account) ;  and  had 
brought  with  him,  for  the  edification  of  Titmouse,  a  copy  of  that  day's  Sunday 
Flash,  which  contained  a  long  account  of  a  fight  between  Birmingham 
Bigbones  and  London  Littlego,  for  £500  a-side  (sixty  rounds  had  been  fought, 
both  men  killed,  and  their  seconds  had  bolted  to  Boulogne).  Poor  Snap,  how- 
ever, though  he  had  come  with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
evince  profound  respect  for  the  futm-e  master  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  was  quite 
taken  by  storm  by  the  very  first  glimpse  he  got  of  Titmouse,  and  could  not  for 
a  long  Avhile  recover  himself.  He  had  come  to  ask  Titmouse  to  dine  with  him 
at  a  tavern  in  the  Strand,  where  there  was  to  be  capital  singing  in  the  evening  ; 
and  also  to  accompany  him,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  to  hear 
"  a  most  interesting  trial "  for  bigamy,  in  which  Snap  was  concerned  for  the 
prisoner — a  miscreant,  who  had  been  married  to  five  living  women.  Snap  con- 
ceived (and  very  justly)  that  it  would  give  Titmouse  a  striking  idea  of  his 
(Snap's)  importance,  to  see  him  so  much,  and  apparently  so  familiarly  con- 
cerned with  well-known  counsel.  In  his  own  terse  and  quaint  way,  he  was 
explaining  to  Titmouse  the  various  remedies  he  had  against  the  Bond  Street 
impostor,  both  by  indictment  and  action  on  the  case  ;  nay  (getting  a  little,, 
however,  beyond  his  depth),  he  assured  the  eager  Titmouse  that  a  biU  of 
discovery  would  lie  in  equity,  to  ascertain  what  the  Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra, 
was  composed  of,  with  a  view  to  his  preferring  an  indictment  against  its  owner, 
when  his  learned  display  was  interrupted  by  a  double  knock,  and — oh,  mercy 
on  us  ! — enter  Mr.  Gammon.  Whether  he  or  Snap  felt  more  disconcerted,  I 
pannot  say  ;  but  Snap  looked  the  most  confused  and  sneaking.  Each  told  the 
other  a  lie,  in  as  easy,  good-natured  a  way  as  he  could  assume,  concerning  the 
Object  of  his  visit  to  Titmouse.  Thus  they  were  going  on,  when— another  knock 
' — and,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Titmouse's?"  inquired  a  voice,  which  brought  a  little  colour 
into  the  face  of  both  Gammon  and  Snap ;  for  it  was  absolutely  old  Quirk,  who 
bustled  breathless  into  the  room,  on  his  first  visit,  and  seemed  completely  con- 
founded by  the  sight  of  both  his  partners.  What  with  this,  and  the  amazing 
appearance  presented  by  Titmouse,  Mr.  Quirk  was  so  overwhelmed  that  ha 
scarce  spoke  a  syllable.  Each  of  the  three  partners- felt  (in  his  own  way) 
exquisite  embarrassment.  Huckaback,  some  time  afterwards,  made  his  appear- 
ance but  Mm  Titmouse  unceremoniously  dismissed  in  a  twinkling,  in  spite  of  a 
vehement  remonstrance.  But  presently,  behold  another  arrival — Mr.  Tag-rag, 
who  had  come  to  announce  that  his  carriage  (i.e.,  a  queer,  rickety,  little  one-, 
horse  chaise,  with  a  tallow-faced  bov  in  it,  in  faded  livery),  was  -^vaiting  to 
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convey  Mr.  Titmouse  to  Satin  Lodge,  and  take  Mm  a  long  drive  in  the  country  I 
Each  of  these  four  worthies  could  have  spit  in  the  other's  face  :  first  for  detect- 
ing, and,  secondly,  for  rivalling  him  in  his  schemes  upon  Titmouse.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Tag-rag,  Gammon,  half-choked  with  di&gust,  and 
despising  himself  even  more  than  his  fellow-visitors,  slunk  ofE,  foUowed  almost 
immediately  by  Quirk,  who  was  dying  to  consult  him  on  this  new  aspect  of 
affairs  which  had  presented  itself.  Snap  (who,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon,  had  felt  like  an  ape  on  hot  irons)  very  shortly  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  partners,  having  made  no  engagement  whatever  with  Tit- 
mouse ;  and  thus  the  enterprising  and  determined  Tag-rag  was  left  master  of 
the  field.  He  had  in  fact  come  to  do  Misinesg,  and  business  he  determined  to 
do.  As  for  Gammon,  during  the  short  time  he  had  stayed,  how  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  Titmouse, 'by  explaining,  not  aware  that  Titmouse  had  confessed  all 
to  Snap,  the  singular  change  in  the  colour  of  his  hair  to  have  been  occasioned 
simply  by  the  intense  mental  anxiety  through  which  he  had  lately  passed ! 
The  anecdotes  he  told  of  sufferers,  Avhose  hair  a  single  night's  agony  had 
changed  to  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ?  Though  Tag-rag  outstayed  all  his 
fellow-visitors,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  Titmouse  to  accompany  him  in  his  "  carriage,"  for  Titmouse  pleaded  a 
pressing  engagement  {i.  e.,  a  desperate  attempt  he  purposed  making  to  obtain 
some  r«A'.)>  b^^*  pledged  himself  to  make  his  appearance  at  Satin  Lodge  at  the 
appointed  hour  (half -past  three  for  four  o'clock).  Away,  therefore,  drove  Tag- 
rag,  delighted  that  Satin  Lodge  would  so  soon  contain  so  resplendent  a  visitor 
— indignant  at  the  cringing,  sycophantic  attentions  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  against  whom  he  resolved  to  put  Titmouse  on  his  guard,  and 
infinitely  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
colour  of  Titmouse's  hair.  Partly  influenced  by  the  explanation  which  Gammon 
had  given  of  the  phenomenon,  Tag-rag  resigned  himself  to  feelings  of  simple 
wonder.  Titmouse  was  doubtless  passing  through  stages  of  physical  transmo- 
grification, corresponding  with  the  marvellous  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
his  circumstances  ; — and  for  all  he  (Tag-rag)  knew,  other  and  more  extra- 
ordinary changes  were  going  on  ;  Titmouse  might  be  growing  at  the  rate  of 
half-an-inch  a-day,  and  soon  stand  before  him  a  man  more  than  six  feet  high  ! 
My  friend  Tittlebat  made  his  appearance  at  the  gate  of  Satin  Lodge,  at  about 
a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.  Good  gracious  how  he  had  dressed  himself  out  I  He 
considerably  exceeded  his  appearance  when  first  presented  to  the  reader. 

Miss  Tag-rag  had  been  before  her  glass  ever  since  the  instant  of  her  return 
from  chapel,  up  to  within  ten  minutes'  time  of  Titmouse's  arrival.  An  hour  and 
a  half  at  least  had  she  bestowed  on  her  hair,  disposing  it  in  little  corkscrew  and 
somewhat  scanty  curls,  that  quite  glistened  in  bear's  grease,  hanging  on  each 
side  of  a  pair  of  lean  and  sallow  cheeks.  The  colour  which  ought  to  have  dis- 
tributed itself  over  her  cheeks,  in  roseate  delicacy,  had  thought  fit  to  collect 
itself  into  the  tip  of  her  sharp  little  nose.  Her  small  grey  eyes  beamed  with 
the  gentle  and  attractive  expression  that  was  perceptible  in  her  father's  and 
her  projecting  under  lip  reminded  everybody  of  that  delicate  feature  in  her 
mother.  She  was  very  short,  and  her  figure  rather  skinny  and  angular.  She 
wore  her  lilac-coloured  frock  ;  her  waist  being  pinched  in  to  a  degree  that  made 
you  think  of  a  fit  of  the  colic  when  you  looked  at  her.  A  long  red  sash  tied 
in  a  most  elaborate  bow,  gave  a  very  brilliant  air  to  her  dress  generally.  '  She 
had  a  thin  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  wore  long  white  gloves  ;  her  left 
hand  holding  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  had  suffused  with  bergamotte 
that  scented  the  whole  room.  Mrs.  Tag-rag  had  made  herself  very  splendid,  in 
fi  red  silk  gown  and  staring  head-dress ;  in  fact,  she  seemed  on.  Jive.  As  for 
Ms.  TBg-rag,  whenevei-  bo  was  dressed  in  his  giinday  clothes,  he  looked  the 
inwdei    adJssejjting  minister?  in.      hhvk  coat,  TYnistcoat,  and  trousers,  fi,ti,4 
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primly-tied  white  neckerchief,  with  no  shirt-collar  visible.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  this  interesting  trio  been  standing  at  their  parlour  window,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  Titmouse's  arrival.  How  was  it  that,  though  both  the  ladies 
had  sat  under  a  thundering  discourse  from  Mr.  Dismal  Horror  that  morning 
— they  had  never  once  since  thought  or  spoke  of  him  or  his  sermon — never  even 
opened  his  "  Groans  ?  "  The  reason  was  plain.  They  thought  of  Titmouse, 
who  was  bringing  "  airs  from  heaven ;  "  while  Horror  brought  only  "  blasts 
from  hell" — and  those  they  had  every  day  in  the  week  (his  sermons  on  the 
Sunday,  his  "  Groans  "  on  the  week  day).  At  length  Miss  Tag-rag's  little  heart 
fluttered  violently,  for  her  papa  told  her  that  Titmouse  was  coming  up  the 
road — and  so  he  was.  Not  dreaming  that  he  could  be  seen,  he  stood  beside 
the  gate  for  a  moment,  under  the  melancholy  laburnum  ;  and,  taking  a  dirty- 
looking  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  hat,  slapped  it  vigorously  about  his  boots 
(from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  walked),  and  replaced 
it  in  his  hat.  Then  he  unbuttoned  his  surtout,  adjusted  it  nicely,  and  disposed 
his  chain  and  eyeglass  just  so  as  to  let  the  tip  of  the  latter  be  seen  peeping 
out  of  his  waistcoat  ;  twitched  up  his  collars,  plucked  down  his  wristbands, 
drew  the  tip  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  the  pocket  in  the  breast^  of 
his  surtout,  pulled  a  white  glove  half-way  on  his  left  hand ;  and,  having  thus 
given  the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet,  opened  the  gate,  and — Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse, Esquire,  the  great  guest  of  the  day,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (swinging 
a  little  ebony  cane  about  with  careless  grace)  entered  the  domain  of  Mr.  Tag-rag. 

The  little  performance  I  have  been  describing,  though  every  bit  of  it  passing 
under  the  eyes  of  Tag-rag,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  had  not  excited  a  smile  ; 
their  anxious  feelings  were  too  deep  to  be  reached  or  stirred  by  light  emotions. 
Miss  Tag-rag  turned  very  pale  and  trembled. 

"La,  pa  1  "  said  she  faintly,  "how  could  you  say  he'd  got  white  eyebrows 
and  whiskers  ?    Why — they're  a  beautiful  Mack  !  " 

Tag-rag  was  speechless  :  the  fact  was  so— for  Titmouse  had  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  little  bottle  of  ink,  which  he  had  applied  with  great 
effect.  As  Titmouse  approached  the  house  (Tag-rag  hurrying  out  to  open  the 
door  for  him),  he  saw  the  two  ladies  standing  at  the  windows.  OS  went  his 
hat,  and  out  dropped  the  silk  handkerchief,  not  a  little  disconcerting  him  for 
the  moment.  Tag-rag,  however,  soon  occupied  his  attention  at  the  door  with 
anxious  civilities,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  hangtag  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
then  introducing  him  to  the  sitting-room.  The  ladies  received  him  with  the 
most  profound  curtsies,  which  Titmouse  returned  with  a  quick  embarrassed 
bow,  and  an  indistinct — "  I  hope  you're  well,  mem  ? " 

If  they  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  observe  it,  the  purple  colour 
of  Titmouse's  hair  must  have  surprised  them  not  a  little  ;  all  they  could  see, 
however,  was — the  angelic  owner  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

The  only  person  tolerably  at  his  ease,  and  he  only  tolerably,  was  Mr.  Tag-rag  ; 
and  he  asked  his  guest— ^ — "Wash  your  hands.  Titmouse,  before  dinner  1 "  But 
Titmouse  said  he  had  washed  them  before  he  had  come  out.  [The  day  was 
hot,  and  he  had  walked  five  miles  at  a  slapping  pace. j  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  felt  a  little  more  assured  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  perceive 
the  awful  deference  with  which  he  was  treated.  "  Seen  the  Sunday  Mash, 
mem  1  "  said  he  modestly,  addressing  Mrs.  Tag-rag.  "  I — I — that  is — not 
to-day,"  she  replied,  colouring.  "Vastly  amusing,  isn't  it?"  interposed  Tag. 
rag,  to  prevent  mischief,  for  he  knew  his  wife  would  as  soon  have  taken  a 
cockatrice  into  her  hand.  "Ye — e — s,"  replied  Titmouse,  who  had  not  even 
glanced  at  the  copy  which  Snap  had  brought  him.  "  An  uncommon  good  fight 
between  Birmingham  Big  " 

Tag-rag  saw  his  wife  getting  redder  and  redder.  "  No  news  stirring  about 
Ministers,  is  there  ? "  said  he,  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  diversion.   "  Not 
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that  I  have  heard,"  replied  Titmouse.  Soon  he  got  a  little  further,  and  said 
how  cheerful  the  stages  going  past  must  make  the  house.  Tag-rag  agreed  with 
him.    Then  there  was  a  little  pause. 

"Been  to  church,  mem,  this  morning,  mem  ? "  timidly  inquired  Titmouse  of 
Miss  Tag-rag.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  faintly  colouring,  casting  her  eyes  to 
the  ground,  and  suddenly  putting  her  hand  into  that  of  her  mother — with  such 
an  innocent,  engaging  simplicity — like  a  timid  fawn  lying  as  close  as  possible 
to  its  dam  1  "We  always  go  to  chapel,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tag-rag  confidently,  in 
spite  of  a  very  fierce  look  from  her  husband  ;  "  the  gospel  isn't  preached  in  the 
Church  of  England.  We  sit  under  Mr.  Horror — a  heavenly  preacher  !  You've 
heard  of  Mr.  Horror?  "  "  Yes,  mem  I  Oh,  yes  !  Capital  preacher  !  "  replied 
Titmouse,  who  of  course  (being  a  true  churchman)  had  never  in  his  life  heard 
of  Mr.  Horror,  or  any  other  dissenter. 

"  When  will  dinner  be  ready,  Mrs.  T.  ?  "  inquired  Tag-rag  abruptly,  and 
with  a  very  perceptible  dash  of  sternness  in  his  tone  ;  but  dinner  was  announced 
the  very  next  moment.  He  took  his  wife's  arm,  and  in  doing  so,  gave  it  a 
sudden  vehement  pressure,  which,  coupled  with  a  furious  glance,  explained  to 
her  the  extent  to  which  she  had  incurrred  his  anger.  She  thou.ght,  however,  of 
Mr.  Horror,  and  was  silent. 

Titmouse's  proffered  arm  the  timid  Miss  Tag-rag  scarcely  touched  with  the 
tip  of  her  finger,  as  she.  walked  beside  him  to  dinner.  Titmouse  soon  got 
tolerably  composed  and  cheerful  at  dinner  (which  consisted  of  a  little  piece 
of  nice  roast  beef,  with  plenty  of  horse-radish,  Yorkshire  pudding,  a  boiled  fowl, 
a  plum-pudding  made  by  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  and  custards  which  had  been  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Tag-rag),  and,  to  oblige  his  hospitable  host  and  hostess,  ate 
till  he  was  fit  to  burst.  Miss  Tag-rag,  though  really  very  hungry,  ate  only  a 
very  small  slice  of  beef  and  a  quarter  of  a  custard,  and  drank  a  third  of  a  glass 
of  sherry  after  dinner.  She  never  once  spoke,  except  in  hurried  answers  to  her 
papa  and  mamma  ;  and,  sitting  exactly  opposite  Titmouse  (with  only  a  plate 
of  greens  and  a  boiled  fowl  between  them),  was  continually  colouring  when- 
ever their  eyes  happened  to  encounter  one  another,  on  which  occasion  hers 
would  suddenly  drop,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  brilliance  of  his.  Titmouse 
began  to  love  her  very  fast.  After  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  you  should  have 
heard  the  way  that  Tag-rag  went  on  with  Titmouse. 

Titmouse  swallowed  with  equal  facility  Mr.  Tag-rag's  hard  port  and  his 
soft  blarney  ;  but  all  fools  have  large  swallows.  When  at  length  Tag-rag 
alluded  to  the  painfully  evident  embarrassment  of  his  "  poor  Tabby,"  and  said 
he  had  "  now  found  out  what  had  been  so  long  the  matter  with  her  "  [ay,  even 
this  went  down],  and  hemmed,  and  winked  his  eye,  and  drained  his  glass, 
Titmouse  began  to  get  flustered,  blushed,  and  hoped  Mr.  Tag-rag  would  soon 
"  join  the  ladies."  They  did  so  (Tag-rag  stopping  behind  to  lock  up  the  wine 
and  the  remains  of  the  fruit).  Miss  Tag-rag  presided  over  the  tea-things. 
There  were  muffins,  and  crumpets,  and  reeking-hot  buttered  toast ;  Mrs.  Tag-rag 
would  hear  of  no  denial,  so  poor  Titmouse,  after  the  most  desperate  resistance, 
was  obliged  to  swallow  a  round  of  toast,  half  a  muffin,  and  an  entire  crumpet, 
and  four  cups  of  hot  tea  ;  after  which  he  felt  a  very  painful  degree  of  turgidity, 
and  a  miserable  conviction  that  he  should  be  able  to  eat  and  drink  nothing  more 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
_  After  the  tea-things  had  been  removed.  Tag-rag,  directing  Titmouse's  atten- 
tion to  the  piano,  which  was  open  (with  some  music  on  it  ready  to  be  played 
from),  asked  him  whether  he  liked  music.  Titmouse,  with  great  eagerness, 
hoped  Miss  T.  would  give  them  some  music  ;  and  she,  holding  out  a  long  and 
vigorous  siege,  at  length  asked  her  papa  what  it  should  be.  "  The  Battle  of 
Prague,"  said  her  papa.  "  Before  JehovaKs  mvful  tJwone,"  hastily  interposed 
her  mamma.    •'  The  Battle,"  sternly  repeated  her  papa.   "  It's  Sunday  night, 
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Mr.  _T.,"  meekly  rejoined  his  wife.  "  Which  will  you  have,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? " 
inquired  Tag-rag,  with  The  Battle  of  Prague  written  in  every  feature  of  his 
face.  Titmouse  almost  burst  into  a  state  of  perspiration.  "  A  little  of  both, 
sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Well,"  replied  Tag-rag,  slightly  relaxing,  "  that  will  do.  Split  the  difEerence 
— eh  ?  Come  ?  Tab,  down  with  you.  Titmouse,  will  you  turn  over  the  music 
for  her.?" 

Titmouse  rose,  and  having  sheepishly  taken  his  station  beside  Miss  Tag-rag, 
the  performances  commenced  with  Before  JehovaKs  awful  throne!  But,  mercy 
upon  us  1  at  what  a  rate  she  rattled  over  that  "  pious  air."  If  its  respectable 
composer  had  been  present,  he  must  have  gone  into  a  fit ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it — the  heart  of  the  lovely  performer  was  in  The  Battle  of  Prague,  to 
which  she  presently  did  most  ample  justice.  So  much  were  her  feelings 
engaged  in  that  sublime  composition,  that  the  bursting  of  the  strings — twang  1 
in  the  middle  of  the  "  cannonading ,"  did  not  at  all  disturb  her  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  the  exquisite  "  finale,"  Titmouse  was  in  such  a  tumult  of 
excitement,  from  different  causes,  that  he  could  have  shed  tears.  Though  he 
had  never  once  turned  over  at  the  right  place.  Miss  Tag-rag  thanked  him  for  his 
services  with  a  smile  of  infinite  sweetness.  Titmouse  vowed  he  had  never 
heard  such  splendid  music — begged  for  more  :  and  away  went  Miss  Tag-rag, 
hurried  away  by  her  excitement.  Eondo  after  Kondo,  march  after  march,  for 
at  least  half-an-hour  ;  at  the  end  of  which  old  Tag-rag  suddenly  kissed  her  with 
passionate  fondness.  Though  Mrs.  Tag-rag  was  horrified  at  the  impiety  of  all 
this,  ahe  kept  a  very  anxious  eye  on  the  young  couple,  and  interchanged  with 
her  husband,  every  now  and  then,  very  significant  looks.  Shortly  after  nine, 
spirits,  vdne,  and  hot  and  cold  water,  were  brought  in.  At  the  sight  of  them 
Titmouse  looked  alarmed — for  he  knew  that  he  must  take  something  more, 
though  he  would  have  freely  given  five  shillings  to  be  excused — for  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  not  hold  one  drop  more.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Willy-nilly,  a  glass  of 
gin  and  water  stood  before  him  ;  soon  he  protested  he  could  not  touch  it  unless 
Miss  Tag-rag  would  "take  something" — whereupon,  with  a  blush,  she  "thought 
she  would  "  take  a  wine-glassful  of  sherry  and  water.  This  was  provided  her. 
Then  Tag-rag  mixed  a  tumbler  of  port- wine  negus  for  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  and  a  great 
glass  of  mahogany-coloured  brandy  and  water  for  himself ;  and  then  he  looked 
round,  and  felt  perfectly  happy.  As  Titmouse  advanced  with  his  gin  and  water, 
his  spirits  got  higher  and  higher,  and  his  tongue  more  fluent.  He  once  or  twice 
dropped  the  "  Mr.,"  when  addressing  Tag-rag;  several  times  smiled,  and  once 
even  winked  at  the  embarrassed  Miss  Tag-rag.  Mr.  Tag-rag  saw  it  and  could 
not  control  himself — for  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  first  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  mixed  himself  a  second  quite  as  strong  as  the  former. 

"Tabl  ah,  Tab  1  what  to  been  the  matter  with  you  all  these  months?" — 
and  he  winked  his  eye  at  her  and  then  at  Titmouse.  "  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Tag-rag,  blushing  up  to  her  very  temples.  "  Ah,  Titmouse — Titmouse — give  me 
your  hand,"  said  Tag-rag  ;  "  you'll  forget  us  all  when  you're  a  great  man — but 
we  shall  always  remember  you." 

"  You're  very  good — very  ?  "  said  Titmouse,  cordially  returning  the  pressure 
of  Tag-rag's  hand. — At  that  instant  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gammon.  Tag-rag  was  going  on  very  fast,  indeed,  about 
the  disinterested  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  Titmouse  ;  towards  whom,  he 
said,  he  had  always  felt  just  as  he  did  at  that  moment — 'twas  in  vain  to  deny  it. 

"  I  am  sure  your  conduct  shows  it,  sir,"  commenced  Titmouse,  feeling  a 
shudder  like  that  with  which  a  timid  bather  approaches  the  margin  of  the  cold 
stream.    "  I  could  have  taken  my  oath,  sir,  you  would  have  refused  to  let  me 

come  into  your  house,  when  you  heard  of  it  "    "  Ah  ha  1— that's  rather,  an 

odd  idea,  too.   If  I  felt  a  true  friendship  for  you  as  plain  Titmouse,  it's  so 
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likely  I  should  have  out  you  just  when— ahem  I  My  dear  sir  I  it  was  I  that 
thought  you  wouldn't  have  come  into  my  house  1    A  likely  thing  !  ' 

Titmouse  was  puzzled.  His  perceptions,  never  very  quick  or  clear,  were  now 
undoubtedly  somew'hat  obfuscated  with  what  he  had  been  drinking.  In  short, 
he  did  not  understand  that  Tag-rag  had  not  understood  Mm;  and  felt  rather 
baffled. 

"What  surprising  ups  and  downs  there  are  in  life,  Mr.  Titmouse  1  "  said  Mrs. 
Tag-rag  respectfully — "they're  all  sent  from  above,  to  try  us  1  No  one  knows 
how  they'd  behave,  if  as  how  (in  a  manner)  they  were  turned  upside  down." 

"  I — I  hope,  mem,  I  haven't  done  anything  to  show  that  I  "    "  Oh !  my 

dear  Titmouse,"  anxiously  interrupted  Tag-rag,  inwardly  cursing  his  wife,  who, 
finding  she  always  went  wrong  in  her  husband's  eyes  whenever  she  spoke  a 
word^  determined  for  the  future  to  stick  to  her  negus— "the  fact  is,  there's  a 

Mr.  Horror  here  that's  for  sending  all  decent  people  to  .   He's  filled  my  wife 

there  with  aU  sorts  of  nay,  if  she  isn't  bursting  with  cant— so  never  mind 

her.  Tou  done  anything  wrong  1  You're  a  pattern  of  modesty  and  propriety 
— your  hand,  my  dear  Titmouse  !  " 

"  Well — I'm  a  happy  man  again,"  resumed  Titmouse,  resolved  now  to  go  on 
with  his  adventure.  "And  when  did  they  tell  you  of  it,  sir  ? "  "  Oh,  a  few 
days  ago — a  week  ago,"  replied  Tag-rag,  trying  to  recollect.  "  Why — why^ 
sir — a'n't  you  mistaken  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a  depressed,  but  at  the  same 

time  a  surprised  air.    "It  only  happened  this  morning,  after  you  left  " 

"Eh? — eh? — ah,  ha  1 — What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Titmouse?"  interrupted  Tag- 
rag,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile.  Mrs.  Tag-rag  and  Miss  Tag-rag  also  turned 
exceedingly  startled  faces  towards  Titmouse,  who  felt  as  if  a  house  were  going 
to  fall  down  on  him.  "Why,  sir,"  he  began  to  cry  (an  attempt  which  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  maudlin  condition  to  which  drink  had  reduced  him),  "  till 
to-day,  I  thought  I  was  heir  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  and  it  seems  I'm  not ;  it's 
all  a  mistake  of  those  cursed  people  at  Saffron  Hill  !  " 

Tag-rag's  face  changed  visibly,  and  showed  the  desperate  shock  he  had  just 
sustained.  His  inward  agony  was  forcing  out  on  his  slanting  forehead  great 
drops  of  perspiration. 

"What — a — capital — joke — Mr.  Titmouse — ah,  ha  1  " — he  gasped,  hastily 
passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  Titmouse,  though  greatly  alarmed, 
stood  to  his  gun  pretty  steadily.  "  I — I  wish  it  was  a  joke  1  It's  been  no  joke 
to  me,  sir.    There's  another  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  it  seems,  in  Shoreditch,  that's 

the  right  "    "Who  told  you  this,  sir?    Pho,  I  don't — I  can't  believe  it," 

said  Tag-rag,  in  a  voice  tremulous  between  suppressed  rage  and  fear.    "  True 

though,  'pon  my  life  !    It  is,  so  help  me  "    "  How  dare  you  swear  before 

ladies,  sir  ?  You're  insulting  them,  sir  I  "  cried  Tag-rag,  trembling  with  rage. 
"  And  in  my  presence,  sir  1  You're  not  a  gentleman  1 "  He  suddenly  dropped 
his  voice,  and  in  a  trembling  and  most  earnest  manner,  asked  Titmouse  whether 
he  was  really  joking  or  serious. 

"Never  more  serious  in  my  life,  sir;  and  enough  to  make  me  so,  sir  1 " 
replied  Titmouse,  in  a  lamentable  manner.  "You  mean  to  tell  me  it's  all  a 
mistake,  then,  and  you're  no  more  than  you  always  were  ?  "  inquired  Tag-rag, 
with  a  desperate  attempt  to  speak  calmly.  "  Oh  yes,  sir  1  Yes  1  "  cried  Tit- 
mouse mournfully  ;  "  and  if  you'll  only  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  serve  you  as  I 
used.   You  know  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  sir.    They  mould  tell  me  it  was  so  !  " 

'Tis  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disgusting  expression  than  the  repulsive 
features  of  Tag-rag  wore  at  that  moment,  while  he  gazed  in  ominous  and 
agitated  silence  at  Titmouse.  His  lips  quivered,  and  he  seemed  incapable  of 
speaking. 

"  Oh,  ma,  I  do  feel  so  ill  1  "  faintly  exclaimed  Miss  Tag-rag,  turning  deadly 
pate.   Titmouse  was  on  the  verge  of  dropping  on  his  knees  and  confessing  the 
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trick,  greatly  agitated  at  the  effect  produced  on  Miss  Tag-rag  ;  when  Tag-rag's 
heavy  hand  was  suddenly  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  whispered  in  a  fierce 
undertone — "  You're  an  impostor,  sir  !  "  which  arrested  Titmouse,  and  made 
something  like  a  man  of  him.  He  was  a  fearful  fool  but  he  did  not  want  for 
mere  pluck ;  and  now  it  was  roused.  Mrs.  Tag-rag  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you 
shocking  scamp  1 "  as  she  passed  Titmouse  and  led  her  daughter  out  of  the  room. 

"  Then  an  impostor,  sir,  a'n't  fit  company  for  you,  of  course,  sir  !  "  said  Tit- 
mouse, rising,  and  trembling  with  mingled  apprehension  and  anger.  "  Pay 
me  my  five-pound  note  I  "  almost  shouted  Tag-rag,  furiously  tightening  the 
grasp  by  which  he  held  Titmouse's  collar. 

"Well,  sir,  and  I  will,  if  you'll  only  take  your  hand  o£E !  Hollo,  sir — What 
the  de — Leave  go,  sir  1  Hands  oflE !  Are  you  going  to  murder  me  ?  I'll  pay 
you,  and  done  with  you,  sir,"  stammered  Titmouse  :— when  a  faint  scream  was 
heard,  plainly  from  Miss  Tag-rag,  overhead,  and  in  hysterics.  Then  the  seething 
caldron  boiled  over.  "Tou  infernal  scoundrel !  "  said  Tag-rag,  almost  choked 
with  fury  ;  and  suddenly  seizing  Titmouse  by  the  collar,  scarce  giving  him 
time,  in  passing,  to  get  hold  of  his  hat  and  stick,  he  urged  him  along  through 
the  passage,  down  the  gravel  walk,  threw  open  the  gate,  thrust  him  furiously 
through  it,  and  sent  after  him  such  a  blast  of  execration,  as  was  enough  to 
drive  him  a  hundred  yards  down  the  road.  Titmouse  did  not  fully  recover  his 
breath  or  his  senses  for  a  long  while  afterwards.  When  he  did,  the  first  thing 
he  felt  was  an  inclination  to  fall  down  on  his  knees  on  the  open  road,  and 
worship  the  sagacious  and  admirable  Gammon,  who  had  so  exactly  predicted 
what  had  come  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

While  the  lofty  door  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  might  be  imagined  yet 
quivering  under  the  shock  of  a  previously  announced  dinner-  arrival,  one  of  the 
servants  who  were  standing  behind  a  carriage  which  approached  from  the 
direction  of  Piccadilly  slipped  ofE,  and  in  a  twinkling,  with  a  thun-thun- 
thunder-under-under,  ihunder-runder-runder,  thun-thun-thun  1  and  a  shrill 

thrilling  rvhir-r-r  of  the  bell,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  ,  the 

last  guest.  It  was  a  large  and  plain  carriage,  but  perfectly  well  known  ;  and 
before  the  door  of  the  house  at  which  it  had  drawn  up  had  been  opened,  dis- 
playing some  four  or  five  servants  standing  in  the  hall,  in  simple  but  elegant 
liverjes,  half-a-dozen  passengers  had  stopped  to  see  get  out  of  the  carriage  an 
elderly,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  somewhat  spare  figure,  dressed  in  plain  black 
clothes,  vrith  iron-grey  hair,  and  a  countenance  which,  once  seen,  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  That  was  a  great  man  ;  one,  the  like  of  whom  many  previous  centuries 
had  not  seen  ;  whose  name  shot  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of  old 
England  all  over  the  world,  and  fond  pride  and  admiration  into  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

"  A  quarter  to  eleven  1  "  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  to  the  servant  who  was 
holding  open  the  carriage-door — while  the  bystanders  took  ofiE  their  hats ;  a 
courtesy  which  he  acknowledged,  as  he  slowly  stepped  across  the  pavement,  by 
touching  his  hat  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way  with  his  forefinger.  The  house- 
door  then  closed  upon  him  ;  the  handful  of  onlookers  passed  away  ;  o£E  rolled 
the  empty  carriage,  and  all  without  was  quiet  as  before.  The  house  was  that 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire — a 
man  of  rapidly  rising  importance  in  Parliament.  Surely  his  was  a  pleasant 
position — that  of  an  independent  country  gentleman,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  noble  families  in  England,  with  a  clear  unincumbered  rent-roll  of 
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ten-thousand  a-year,  and  already,  in  only  his  thirty-fourth  year,  the  spokesman 
ot  his  class,  and  promising  to  become  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House  1 
Parliament  having  been  assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  emergency, 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  the  evening  before  delivered  a  well-timed  and  powerful  speech,  had 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess,  the  House  of  Lords  being  about  to  follow 
its  example  that  evening  :  an  important  division,  however,  being  first  expected 
to  take  place  at  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  warmly  complimented  on  his 
success  by  several  of  the  select  and  brilliant  circle  then  assembled ;  and  who 
were  all  in  high  spirits — on  account  of  a  considerable  triumph  just  obtained  by 

their  party,  and  to  which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  assured,  by  even  the  Duke  of   , 

his  exertions  had  certainly  not  a  little  contributed.    While  his  Grace  was 
energetically  intimating  to  Mr.  Aubrey  his  opinion  to  this  e£Eect,  there  were  two 
lovely  women  listening  to  him  with  intense  eagerness  — they  were  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Mr.  Aubrey.    The  former  was  an  elegant  and  interesting  woman — with 
raven  hair,  and  a  complexion  of  dazzling  fairness — of  nearly  eight-and-twenty ; 
the  latter  was  a  really  beautiful  girl,  somewhere  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
one.    Both  were  dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  elegance.   Mrs.  Aubrey, 
most  doatingly  fond  of  her  husband,  and  a  blooming  young  mother  of  two  as 
charming  children  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  day's  walk  all  over  both  the 
parks,  was,  in  character  and  manners,  all  pliancy  and  gentleness  ;  while  about 
Miss  Aubrey  there  was  a  dash  of  spirit  that  gave  an  infinite  zest  to  her  beauty. 
Her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  the  richest  expression  of  feeling — in  short,  Catharine 
Aubrey  was,  both  in  face  and  figure,  a  downright  BngUsh  beauty  ;  and  she 
knew — truth  must  be  told — that  such  she  appeared  to  the  Great  Duke,  whose 
cold  aquiline  eye  she  often  felt  to  be  settled  upon  her  with  satisfaction.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  penetrated  at  a  first  glance  beneath  the  mere  surface  of  an 
arch,  sweet,  and  winning  manner,  and  detected  a  certain  strength  of  character 
in  Miss  Aubrey  which  gave  him  more  than  usual  interest  in  her,  and  spread  over 
his  iron-cast  features  a  pleasant  expression,  relaxing  their  sternness.    But  I 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  others  in  the  room  ;  and  amongst  them,  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  is  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  one  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  neighbours  in 
Yorkshire.    Apparently  he  is  listening  to  a  brother  peer  talking  to  him  very 
earnestly  about  the  expected  division  ;  but  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  eye  is  fixed  on 
you,  lovely  Kate — and  how  little  can  you  imagine  what  is  passing  through  his 
mind?     It  has  just  occurred  to  him  that  his  sudden  arrangement  for  young 
Delamere — his  only  son  and  heir,  come  up  the  day  before  from  Oxford — to  call 
for  him  about  half-past  ten,  and  take  his  place  in  Mrs.  Aubrey's  drawing-room, 
while  he  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  goes  down  to  the  House — may  be  attended  with 
certain  consequences.    He  is  speculating  on  the  effect  of  your  beauty  bursting 
suddenly  on  his  son — who  has  not  seen  you  for  nearly  two  years  ;  all  this  gives 
him  anxiety — but  not  painful  anxiety — for,  dear  Kate,  he  knows  that  your  fore- 
head would  wear  the  ancient  coronet  of  the  De  la  Zouches  with  grace  and 
dignity.    But  Delamere  is  as  yet  too  young — and  if  he  gets  the  image  of 
Catharine  Aubrey  into  his  head,  it  will,  fears  his  father,  instantly  cast  into  the 
shade  and  displace  all  the  stem  visages  of  those  old  poets,  orators,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  who  otlght,  in  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  his  son's 
tutor's  judgment,  to  occupy  exclusively  the  head  of  the  aforesaid  Delamere  for 
some  five  years  to  come.  That  youngster — happy  fellow  I— frank,  high-spirited, 
and  enthusiastic — and  handsome  to  boot — was  heir  to  an  ancient  title  and 
great  estates  ;  all  that  his  father  had  considered  in  looking  out  for  an  alliance 
was — youth,  health, beauty,  blood — here  they  all  were; — a.nd fortune  too — bah  1 
what  did  it  signify  to  his  son — but  at  any  rate,  'twas  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
soBcie  years. 

"  Suppose,"  said  he  aloud,  though  in  a  musing  manner,  "  one  were  to  say  
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twenty-four  "    "  Twenty-four ! "  echoed  his  companion  with  amazement ; 

"  my  dear  De  La  Zouch,  what  the  dence  do  you  mean  ?  Eighty-ioxa  at  the  very 
lowest  ? "  "  Eh  ?  what  ?  oh— yes,  of  course — I  should  say  ninety — I  mean — 
hem  ! — they  will  muster  about  twenty-four  only."  "  Ah — I  beg  your  pardon  I 
—there  you're  right,  I  daresay." 

Here  the  announcement  of  dmner  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  of  the  twO' 
statesmen.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  led  down  Miss  Aubrey  with  an  air  of  the  most 
delicate  and  cordial  courtesy ;  and  felt  almost  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the- 
moment,  to  tell  her  that  he  had  arranged  all  in  his  own  mind — that  if  she  willed, 
it,  she  had  his  hearty  consent  to  become  the  future  Lady  De  la  Zouch.  He  waS' 
himself  the  elcYenth  who  had  come  to  the  title  in  direct  descent  from  father- 
to  son  ;  'twas  a  point  he  was  not  a  little  nervous  and  anxious  about — he  de- 
tested collateral  succession — and  he  made  himself  infinitely  agreeable  to  Miss 

Aubrey  as  he  sat  beside  her  at  dinner  !   The  Duke  of  sat  on  the  right  hand. 

side  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  seemingly  in  high  spirits,  and  she  appeared  proud  enough 
of  her  supporter.  It  was  a  delightful  dinner-party,  elegant  without  ostentation,, 
and  select  without  pretence  of  exclusiveness.  As  there  was  nothing  peculiar' 
in  the  dinner,  and  as  I  have  no  turn  for  describing  such  matters  in  detail — the 
clatter  of  plate,  the  jingling  of  silver,  the  sparkling  of  wines,  and  so  forth — I. 
shaU  request  the  reader  to  imagine  himself  led  by  me  quietly  out  of  the  dining- 
room  into  the  library.  'Tis  a  spacious  room,  all  the  sides  covered  with  books,, 
of  which  Mr.  Aubrey  is  a  great  collector — and  the  clear  red  fire  is  shedding  a. 
subdued  ruddy  light  on  all  the  objects  in  the  room,  very  favourable  for  our' 
purpose.  The  ample  table  is  covered  with  books  and  papers  ;  and  there  is  an; 
antique-looking  arm-chair  drawn  opposite  to  the  fire,  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has 
been  indulging  in  a  long  reverie  till  the  moment  of  quitting  it  to  go  and  dress: 
for  dinner.  This  chair  I  shall  sit  in  myself  ;  you  may  draw  out  from  the  recess, 
for  yourself,  one  of  two  little  sloping  easy-chairs,  which  have  been  placed. 
there  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  for  their  own  sole  use,  considering  that  they  are: 
excellent  judges  of  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  long  enough  alone,, 
and  at  which  they  should  come  in  and  gossip  with  him.  We  may  as  well  draw 
the  dusky  green  curtains  across  the  window,  through  which  the  moon  shines  at. 
present  rather  too  brightly. — So,  now,  after  coaxing  up  the  fire,  I  will  proceeds 
to  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  pleasant  family  history. 

The  Aubreys  are  a  Yorkshire  family — the  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  and', 
noble  family  of  the  Dreddlingtons.  Their  residence,  Tatton,  is  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  not  above  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The- 
hall  is  one  of  those  old  structures,  the  sight  of  which  throws  you  back  at  least, 
a  couple  of  centuries  in  our  English  history.  It  stands  in  a  park,  crowded  withi 
trees,  many  of  them  of  great  age  and  size,  and  under  which  some  two  hundtedi 
head  of  deer  perform  their  capricious  and  graceful  gambols,  In  approaching: 
from  London,  you  strike  off  the  great  north  road  into  a  broad  bye-way  ;  after- 
going  down  which  for  about  a  mile,  you  come  to  a  straggling  little  -Tillage  calledl 
Yatton,  at  the  further  extremity  of  which  stands  a  little  aged  gi-ey  church,  withi 
a  tall  thin  spire  ;  an  immense  yew-tree,  with  a  kind  of  friendly  gloom,  over- 
shado-wing,  in  the  little  churchyard,  nearly  half  the  graves.  Kather  in  the  reai- 
of  the  church  is  the  vicarage-house,  snug  and  sheltered^  by  a  line  of  fir-trees.. 
After  walking  on  about  eighty  yards,  you  come  to  the  high  park-gates,  and  see; 
a  lodge  just  within,  on  the  left-hand  side,  sheltered  by  an  elm-tree.  You  them 
wind  your  way  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  along  a  gravel  walk,  amongst  the; 
thickening  trees,  till  you  come  to  a  ponderous  old  crumbling-looking  red  brick, 
gateway  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  with  one  or  two  deeply-set  stone  -windowBi 
in  the  turrets,  and  mouldering  stone-capped  battlements  peeping  through  big.)ii- 
climbing  ivy.  There  is  an  old  escutcheon  immediately  over^  the  point  of  the 
arch ;  and  as  you  pass  underneath,  if  you  look  up  you  can  see  the  groove  of  the 
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old  portcullis  still  remaining.  Having  passed  under  this  castellated  remnant, 
you  enter  a  kind  of  court,  formed  by  a  high  wall  completely  covered  with  ivy, 
running  along  in  a  line  from  the  right-hand  turret  of  the  gateway  till  it  joms 
the  house.  Along  its  course  are  a  number  of  yew-trees.  In  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  is  a  quaintly  disposed  grass-plat,  dotted  about  with  stunted  box,  and 
in  the  centre  of  that  stands  a  weatherbeaten  stone  sundial.  The  house  itself  is 
a  large  irregular  pile  of  dull  red  brickwork,  with  great  stacks  of  chimneys  in  the 
rear.  The  body  of  the  building  has  evidently  been  erected  at  different  times. 
Some  part  is  evidently  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  another  in  that  of 
Queen  Anne  :  and  it  is  plain  that  on  the  site  of  the  present  structure  has  for- 
merly stood  a  castle.  There  are,  indeed,  traces  of  the  old  moat  still  visible  round 
the  rear  of  the  house.  One  of  the  ancient  towers,  with  small  deep  stone  win- 
dows, still  remains,  giving  its  venerable  support  to  the  right-hand  extremity  of 
the  building,  as  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  door.  The  long  frontage  of  the 
house  consists  of  two  huge  masses  of  dusky-red  brickwork  (you  can  hardly  call 
them  wings'),  connected  together  by  a  lower  building  in  the  centre,  which  con- 
tains the  hall.  There  are  three  or  four  rows  of  long  thin  deep  windows,  with 
heavy-looking  wooden  sashes.  The  high-pitched  roof  is  of  slate,  and  has  deep 
projecting  eaves,  forming,  in  fact,  a  bold  cornice  running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  which  is  two  or  three  stories  high.  At  the  left  extremity 
stands  a  clump  of  ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon,  feathering  in  evergreen  beauty 
down  to  the  ground.  The  hall  is  large  and  lofty  ;  the  floor  is  of  polished  oak, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  thick  matting  ;  it  is  wainscoted  all 
round  with  black  oak ;  some  seven  or  eight  full-length  pictures,  evidently  of 
considerable  antiquity,  being  let  into  the  panels.  Quaint  figures  these  are,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  if  they  resembled  the  ancestors  of  the  Aubrey  family,  those 
ancestors  must  have  been  singular  and  startling  persons  1  The  faces  are  quite 
white  and  staring — all  as  if  in  wonder ;  and  they  have  such  long  thin  legs ! 
ending  in  sharp-pointed  shoes.  On  each  side  of  the  ample  fireplace  stands  a 
figure  in  full  armour  ;  and  there  are  also  ranged  along  the  wall  old  helmets, 
cuirasses,  swords,  lances,  battle-axes,  and  cross-bows,  the  very  idea  of  wearing, 
wielding,  and  handling  which  makes  your  arms  ache,  while  you  exclaim,  "  They 
must  have  been  giants  in  those  days  !  "  On  one  side  of  this  hall,  a  door  opens 
into  the  dining-room,  beyond  which  is  the  library;  on  the  other  side  a  door 
leads  you  into  a  noble  room,  now  called  the  drawing-room,  where  stands  a  very 
fine  organ.  Out  of  both  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  you  pass  up  a 
staircase  contained  in  an  old  square  tower  ;  two  sides  of  each  of  them,  opening 
on  the  old  quadrangle,  lead  into  a  gallery  running  all  round  it,  and  into  which 
all  the  bed-rooms  open. 

But  I  need  not  go  into  further  detail.  Altogether  it  is  truly  a  fine  old 
mansion.  Its  only  constant  occupant  is  Mrs.  Aubrey,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  in  whose  library  we  axe  now  seated.  She  is  a  widow,  having  survived 
her  husband,  who  twice  was  one  of  the  county  members,  about  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Aubrey  is  her  first-bom  child,  Miss  Aubrey  her  last ;  four  intervening 
children  she  has  followed  to  the  grave — the  grief  and  suffering  consequent  upon 
which  have  sadly  shaken  her  constitution,  and  made  her,  both  in  actual  health 
and  in  appearance,  at  least  ten  years  older  than  she  really  is — for  she  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  not  long  since  entered  her  sixtieth  year.  What  a  blessed  life  she 
leads  at  Yatton  I  Her  serene  and  cheerful  temper  makes  every  one  happy 
about  her  :  and  her  charity  is  unbounded,  but  dispensed  with  a  most  just  dis- 
crimination. One  way  or  another,  almost  a  fourth  of  the  village  are  direct 
pensioners  upon  her  bounty  You  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of  Madam 
Aubrey,  the  lady  of  Yatton,  to  witness  involuntary  homage  paid  to  her  virtues. 
Her  word  is  law  ;  and  well  indeed  it  may  be.  While  Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband, 
was  to  the  last  somewhat  stern  in  his  temper  and  reserved  in  his  habits,  bearing 
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withal  a  spotless  and  lofty  character,  she  was  always  what  she  still  is,  meek, 
gentle,  accessible,  charitable,  and  pious.  On  his  death  she  withdrew  from  the 
world,  and  has  ever  since  resided  at  Yatton — never  having  quitted  it  for  a 
single  day.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  one  or  two  stately  families,  with  ancient 
name,  sounding  title,  and  great  possessions  ;  but  for  ten  miles  round  Yatton,  old 
Madam  Aubrey,  the  squire's  mother,  is  the  name  that  is  enshrined  in  people's 
kindliest  and  most  grateful  feelings,  and  receives  their  readiest  homage.  'Tis 
perhaps  a  very  small  matter  to  mention,  but  there  is  at  the  hall  a  great  white 
old  mare,  Peggy,  that  for  these  twenty  years,  in  all  weathers,  hath  been  the 
bearer  of  Madam's  bounty.  A  thousand  times  hath  she  carried  Jacob  Jones 
(now  a  pensioned  servant,  whose  hair  is  as  white  as  Peggy's)  ill  over  the  estate, 
and  also  oft  beyond  it,  with  comfortable  matters  for  the  sick  and  poor.  Most 
commonly  there  are  a  couple  of  stone  bottles  filled  with  cowslip,  currant, 
ginger,  or  elderberry  wine,  slung  before  old  Jones  over  the  well-worn  saddle — 
to  the  carrying  of  which  Peggy  has  got  so  accustomed,  that  she  does  not  go 
comfortably  without  them.  She  has  so  fallen  into  the  habits  of  old  Jones,  who 
is  an  inveterate  gossip  (Madam  having  helped  to  make  him  such  by  the 
numerous  inquiries  she  makes  of  him  every  morning  as  to  every  one  in  the 
village  and  on  the  estate,  and  which  inquiries  he  must  have  the  means  of 
answering),  that  slow  as  she  jogs  along,  if  ever  she  meets  or  is  overtaken  by  any 
one,  she  stops  of  her  own  accord,  as  if  to  hear  what  they  and  her  rider  have  to 
say  to  one  another.  She  is  a  great  favourite  with  all,  and  gets  a  mouthful  of 
hay  or  grass  at  every  place  she  stops  at,  either  from  the  children  or  the  old 
people.  When  old  Peggy  comes  to  die,  she  will  be  missed  by  all  the  folk  round 
Yatton. 

Madam  Aubrey,  grovnng,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  feeble,  cannot  go  about  as 
much  as  she  used,  and  betakes  herself  oftener  and  oftener  to  the  old  family 
coach ;  and  when  she  is  going  to  drive  about  the  neighbourhood,  you  may 
almost  always  see  it  stop  at  the  vicarage  for  old  Dr.  Tatham,  who  generally 
accompanies  her.  On  these  occasions  she  always  has  a  bag  containing  Testa- 
ments and  Prayer-books,  which  are  principally  distributed  as  rewards  to  those 
whom  the  parson  can  recommend  as  deserving  of  them.  For  these  five-and- 
twenty  years  she  has  never  missed  giving  a  copy  of  each  to  every  child  in  the 
village  and  on  the  estate,  on  its  being  confirmed  ;  and  the  old  lady  looks  round 
very  keenly  every  Sunday  from  her  pew,  to  see  that  these  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books  are  reverently  used.  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  and  longer,  telling  you 
these  and  other  such  matters  of  this  exemplary  lady  ;  but  we  shall  by  and  by 
have  some  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  her  personally.  Her 
features  are  delicate,  and  have  been  very  handsome  ;  and  in  manner  she  is  very 
calm,  and  quiet,  and  dignified.  She  looks  all  that  you  could  expect  from  what 
I  have  told  you.  The  briskness  of  youth,  the  sedate  firmness  of  middle-age, 
have  years  since  given  place,  as  you  will  see  with  some  pain,  to  the  feebleness 
produced  by  ill  health  and  mental  suffering— for  she  mourned  after  her  children 
with  all  a  fond  and  bereaved  mother's  love.  Oh  1  how  she  doats  upon  her 
surviving  son  and  daughter  !    And  are  they  not  worthy  of  such  a  mother  ? 

Mr.  Aubrey  is  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  ;  and  inherits  the  mental  qualities  of 
both  his  parents — the  demeanour  and  person  of  his  father.  He  has  a  reserve 
that  is  not  cynical,  but  only  diffident  ;  yet  it  gives  him,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
and  till  you  have  become  familiar  with  his  features,  which  are  of  a  cast  at  once 
refined  and  aristocratic,  yet  full  of  goodness,  an  air  of  hauteur,  which  is  very — , 
very  far  from  his  real  nature.  He  has  in  truth  the  soft  heart  and  benignant 
temper  of  his  mother,  joined  with  the  masculine  firmness  of  character  which 
belonged  to  his  father  ;  which,  however,  is  in  danger  of  being  seriously  impaired 
lay  inaction.  Bansitive  he  is,  j^erhaps  to  a  fault.  There  is  a  tone  of  melancholy 
gy  pexudveB'^Ps  Jn  his  composition,  which  has  proWy  increased  5ipon  him  fiam 
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'Ms  severe  studies,  ever  since  Ms  youth.  He  is  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  and 
18  a  capital  scholar.  At  Oxford  he  plucked  the  prize  of  Double  First  from  a  host 
•of  strong  competitors,  and  has  since  justified  the  expectations  vsrhich  were 
■entertained  of  him.  He  has  made  several  really  valuable  contributions  to 
Tiistoric  literature — indeed,  I  think  he  is  even  now  engaged  upon  some  re- 
searches calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  obscure  origin  of  several 
of  our  political  institutions.  He  has  entered  upon  politics  with  uncommon — 
perhaps  with  an  excessive— ardour.  I  think  he  is  likely  to  make  an  eminent 
figmre  in  Parliament ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  very  clear  head,  very  patient,  of 
touaness-like  habits,  ready  in  debate,  and,  moreover,  has  a  very  impressive 
delivery  as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  generous  and  charitable  as  his  admirable 
mother,  and  careless,  even  to  a  fault,  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  He  is  a  man 
■ei  perfect  simplicity  and  purity  of  charatcter.  Above  all,  his  virtues  are  the 
irirtues  which  have  been  sublimed  by  Christianity — as  it  were,  the  cold  embers 
(Of  moraUty  warmed  into  religion.  He  stands  happily  equidistant  from  infidelity 
and  fanaticism.  He  has  looked  for  light  from  above,  and  has  heard  a  voice 
saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  His  piety  is  the  real  source  of  that 
happy  consistent  dignity,  and  content,  and  firmness,  which  have  earned  him  the 
Tespect  of  all  who  know  him,  and  will  bear  him  through  whatever  may  befall 
him.  He  who  standeth  upon  this  rock  cannot  be  moved,  perhaps  not  even 
touched,  by  the  surges  of  worldly  reverses — of  difficulties  and  distress.  In 
manner  Mr.  Aubrey  is  calm  and  gentleman-like  ;  in  person  he  is  rather  above 
the  middle  height,  and  of  slight  make.  From  the  way  in  which  his  clothes 
Jiang  about  him,  a  certain  sharpness  at  his  shoulders  catching  the  eye  of  an 
observer — you  would  feel  an  anxiety  about  his  health,  which  would  be  increased 
by  hearing  of  the  mortality  in  his  family  ;  and  your  thoughts  are  perhaps 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  by  a  glance  at  his  long,  thin,  delicate  white 
hands.  His  countenance  has  a  serene  manliness  about  it  when  in  repose,  and 
great  acuteness  and  vivacity  when  animated.  His  hair,  not  very  full,  is  black 
as  jet,  and  his  forehead  ample  and  marked. 

Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  married  about  six  years ;  'twas  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Agnes  St.  Clair,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  she  had  been  bereaved  of  her  only  parent.  Colonel  St.  Clair,  a  man  of  old 
but  impoverished  family,  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Had  he  lived  only  a 
month  or  two  longer,  he  would  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate  ;  as  it 
was,  he  left  his  only  child  comparatively  penniless  ;  but  Heaven  had  endowed 
her  with  personal  beauty,  with  a  lovely  disposition,  and  superior  understanding. 
It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  anxious  wooing,  backed  by  the  cordial  entreaties 
of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  Miss  St.  Clair  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  who, 
to  this  hour,  loves  her  with  all  the  passionate  ardour  with  which  she  had  first 
inspired  him.  And  richly  she  deserves  his  love,  for  she  does,  indeed,  doat  upon 
him  ;  she  studies,  or  rather,  perhaps,  anticipates  his  every  wish  ;  in  short,  had 
the  whole  sex  been  searched  for  one  calculated  to  make  happy  the  morbidly 
fastidious  Aubrey,  the  choice  must  surely  have  fallen  on  Miss  St.  Clair;  a 
woman  whose  temper,  whose  tastes,  and  whose  manners  were  at  once  in  delicate 
and  harmonizing  unison  and  contrast  with  his  own.  She  has  hitherto  brought 
him  but  two  children — and  those  very  beautiful  children,  too — a  boy  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  and  a  girl  about  two  years  old.    If  I  were  to  hint  my 

own  impressions  I  should  say  there  was  a  probability  but  be  that  as  it  may, 

'tis  an  affair  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  at  present. 

Of  Catharine  Aubrey  you  had  a  momentary  moonlight  glimpse,  at  a  former 
period  of  this  history ;  and  you  have  seen  her  this  evening  under  other,  and 
perhaps  not  less  interesting,  circumstances.  Now,  where  have  you  beheld  a 
more  exquisite  specimen  of  budding  womanhpod  ?-.-but  I  feel  that  I  shall  get 
extravagant  if  I  begin  to  dwell  upon  her  charms.    Yon  hai'c  seen  her — judge 
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for  youi-self  ;  but  you  do  not  'knom  her  as  I  do  ;  and  I  shall  tell  you  that  her 
personal  beauty  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the  beauties  of  her  mind  and  character. 
She  is  Aubrey's  youngest — now  his  only  sister  ;  and  he  cherishes  her  with  the 
tenderest  and  fondest  regard.  Neither  he,  nor  his  mother — with  both  of  whom 
she  spends  her  time  alternately — can  bear  to  part  with  her  for  ever  so  short  an 
interval.  She  is  the  gay,  romping  playmate  of  the  little  Aubreys  ;  the  demure 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  her  mother,  I  say  demure,  for  there  is  a  sly  humour 
and  archness  in  Kate's  composition,  which  flickers  about  even  her  gravest 
moods.  She  is  calculated  equally  for  the  seclusion  of  Yatton  and  the  splendid 
atmosphere  of  Almack's  ;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems  at  present  to  have  little 
inclination.  Kate  is  a  girl  of  decided  character,  of  strong  sense,  of  high  prin- 
ciples ;  all  of  which  are  irradiated,  not  overborne,  by  her  sparkling  vivacity  of 
temperament.  She  has  real  talent ;  and  her  mind  has  bee*  trained,  and  her 
tastes  directed,  with  afEectionate  skill  and  vigilance  by  her  gifted  brother.  She 
has  many  accomplishments  ;  but  the  only  one  I  shall  choose  here  to  name  is — 
music.  She  was  one  to  sing  and  play  before  a  man  of  the  most  fatidious  taste 
and  genius  !  I  defy  any  man  to  hear  the  rich  tones  of  Miss  Aubrey's  voice 
without  feeling  his  heart  moved.  Music  is  with  her  a  matter  not  of  art  but  of 
feeling — of  passionate  feeling  ;  but  hark  ! — hush  ! — surely — yes,  that  is  Miss 
Aubrey's  voice — yes,  that  is  her  clear  and  brilliant  touch;  the  ladies  have 
ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  and  we  must  presently  follow  them.  How  time 
has  passed  I  I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  you  about  the  family,  but  we  must 
take  some  other  opportunity. 

Yes,  it  is  Miss  Aubrey,  playing  on  the  new  and  suberb  piano  given  by  her 
brother  last  week  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Do  you  see  with  what  a  careless  grace  and 
ease  she  is  giving  a  very  sweet  but  difficult  composition  of  Haydn  ?  The  lady 
who  is  standing  by  her,  to  turn  over  her  music,  is  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Lydsdale.  She  is  still  young  and  beautiful ;  but  beside  Miss  Aubrey  she  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  painful  contrast !  'Tis  all  the  difference  between  an  artificial 
and  a  natural  flower.  Poor  Lady  Lydsdale  !  you  are  not  happy  with  all  your 
fashiop.  and  splendour  ;  the  glitter  of  your  diamonds  cannot  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  sparkling  spirits  of  a  younger  day  ;  they  pale  their  inefEectmal  fires 
beside  the  fresh  and  joyous  spirit  of  Catharine  Aubrey  I    You  sigh  

"  Now,  I'll  sing  you  quite  a  new  thing,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  starting  up,  and 
turning  over  her  portfolio  tiU  she  came  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  some 
verses  in  her  own  handwriting  :  "  The  words  were  written  by  my  brother,  and 
I  have  found  an  old  air  that  exactly  suits  them  I  "  Here  her  fingers,  wandering 
softly  and  lightly  over  the  keys,  gave  forth  a  beautiful  symphony  in  the  minor  ; 
after  which,  with  a  rich  and  soft  voice,  she  sung  the  following  : — 

PEACE. 

Where,  O  where 

Hath  gentle  Peace  found  rest? 
Builds  she  iu  bovver  of  lady  fair? — 
But  Love— he  hath  possession  there; 

Not  long  is  s7je  the  guest. 

Sits  she  crown'd 
Beneath  a  pictured  dome  ? 
But  there  Ambition  keeps  his  ground. 
And  Fear  and  Envy  skulk  around ; 

Tliii  cannot  be  her  home ! 

Will  she  hide 
In  scholar's  pensive  cell? 
But  Ac  already  hath  his  bride : 
Him  Melancholy  sits  beside — 
With  her  she  may  not  dwell 
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Now  and  then, 
Peace,  wandering,  lays  her  head 
On  regal  couch,  in  captive's  den- 
But  nowhere  finds  she  rest  with  men. 

Or  only  with  the  dead ! 

To  these  words,  trembling  on  the  beautiful  lips  of  Miss  Aubrey,  was  listening 
an  unperceived  auditor,  with  eyes  devouring  her  every  feature,  and  ears  absorb- 
ing every  tone  of  her  thrilling  voice.  It  was  young  Delamere,  who  had,  only  a 
moment  or  two  before  Miss  Aubrey  had  commenced  singing  the  above  lines, 
alighted  from  his  father's  carriage,  which  was  then  waiting  at  the  door  to  carry 
off  Lord  De  la  Zouch  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Arrested  by  the  rich  voice  of  the 
singer,  he  stopped  short  before  he  had  entered  the  drawing-room  in  which  she 
sat,  and,  stepping  to  a  corner  where  he  was  hid  from  view,  though  he  could 
distinctly  see  Miss  Aubrey,  there  he  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  He,  too, 
had  a  soul  for  music  ;  and  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  Miss  Aubrey  gave  the 
last  verse,  called  up  before  his  excited  fancy  the  vivid  image  of  a  dove  fluttering 
with  agitated  uncertainty  over  the  sea  of  human  life,  even  like  the  dove  over 
the  waters  enveloping  the  earth  in  olden  time.  The  mournful  minor  into  which 
she  threw  the  last  line,  excited  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  liveliest  emotions  to  a 
degree  which  it  required  some  effort  to  control,  and  almost  a  tear  to  relieve. 
When  Miss  Aubrey  had  quitted  the  piano,  Mrs.  Aubrey  followed  and  gave  a  very 
delicious  sonata  from  Haydn.  Then  sat  down  Lady  Lydsdale,  and  dashed  ofi, 
in  an  exceedingly  brilliant  style,  a  scena  from  the  new  opera,  which  quickly 
reduced  the  excited  feelings  of  Delamere  to  a  pitch  admitting  of  his  presenting 
himself.  While  this  lowering  process  was  going  on,  Delamere  took  down  a  little 
volume  from  a  tasteful  little  cabinet  of  books  immediately  behind  him,  and 
which  proved  to  be  a  volume  of  the  Faery  Queen.  He  found  many  pencil-marks, 
evidently  made  by  a  light  female  hand  ;  and  turning  to  the  fly-leaf,  beheld,  in  a 
small  elegant  handwriting,  the  name  of  "  Catharine  Aubrey."  His  heart 
fluttered  ;  he  turned  towards  the  piano,  and  beheld  the  graceful  figure  of  Miss 
Aubrey  standing  beside  Lady  Lydsdale,  in  an  attitude  of  delighted  earnestness 
— for  her  ladyship  was  undoubtedly  a  very  brilliant  performer — totally  un- 
conscious of  the  admiring  eye  that  was  fixed  upon  her.  After  gazing  at  her 
for  some  moments,  he  gently  pressed  the  autograph  to  his  lips ;  and  solemnly 
vowed  within  himself,  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  possible,  that  if  he'coiild 
not  marry  Catharine  Aubrey,  he  would  never  marry  anybody ;  he  would,  more- 
over, quit  England  for  ever  ;  and  deposit  a  broken  heart  in  a  foreign  grave — and 
80  forth. 

Thus  calmly  resolved — or  rather  to  such  a  resolution  did  his  thoughts  tend 
— that  sedate  person,  the  Honourable  Geoffry  Lovel  Delamere.  He  was  a  high- 
spirited,  frank-hearted  fellow  ;  and,  like  a  good-natured  fool,  whom  bitter 
knowledge  of  the  world  has  not  cooled  down  into  contempt  for  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  trusted  and  loved  almost  every  one  whom  he  saw.  At  that 
moment  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  whole  world  that  he  hated,  viz.,  the 
miserable  individual — if  any  such  there  were — who  might  have  happened  to 
forestall  him  in  the  affections  of  Miss  Aubrey.  The  bare  idea  made  his  breath 
come  and  go  quickly,  and  his  cheek  flush.  Why,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of 
right  to  Miss  Aubrey's  heart ;  for  had  they  not  been'  born,  and  had  they  not 
lived  almost  all  their  lives,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  ?  Had  they  not 
often  played  together  1 — were  not  their  family  estates  almost  contiguous  ? — 
Delamere  advanced  into  the  room  assuming  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  he  could; 
but  he  felt  not  a  little  tried  when  Miss  Aubrey,  on  seeing  him,  gaily  and 
frankly  extended  her  hand  to  him,  supposing  him  to  have  only  the  moment 
before  entered  the  house,  Popy  Delamere's  baud  sjjghtiy  quivered  as  he  felt  it 
pl.aspluer  tlis  soft  lilied  fin«eTs  Qf  her  "vchom  be  Ip-tA  tbns  resolved  to  jr.ake  bis 
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wife:  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  carried  them  to  his  lips  ?  Now, 
if  I  were  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  form  a 
kind — of  a  sort — -of  a  faint — notion  of  the  possible  state  of  matters  with 
young  Delamere,  I  should  not  be  treating  the  reader  with  that  eminent  degree 
of  candour  for  which  I  think  he,  or  she,  is  at  present  disposed  to  give  me 
credit.  But  Kate  was  deeply  skilled  in  human  nature,  and  settled  the  matter 
by  one  very  just  reflection,  viz.,  that  Delamere  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a 
mere  infant— i.  e.,  he  wanted  yet  several  weeks  of  twenty-one  !  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  likely  that,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And,  besides — pooh  ! — pooh  ! — 'tis  a 
mere  hoy,  at  College — how  ridiculous  ! — So  she  gave  herself  no  trouble  about 
the  affair ;  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  caution  or  coyness,  but  conducted  herself 
just  as  if  he  had  not  been  present. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  too  ! 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Delamere  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  Miss  Aubrey 
who  wrote  the  verses  which  he  pointed  to,  as  they  lay  on  the  piano.  The 
handwriting,  she  said,  was  hers,  but  the  verses  were  composed  by  her  brother 
He  asked  for  the  copy,  with  a  slight  trepidation.  She  readily  gave  it  to  him — ■ 
he  receiving  it  with  (as  he  supposed)  a  mighty  unconcerned  air.  He  read  it 
over  that  night,  before  getting  into  bed,  at  least  six  times  ;  and  it  was  the  very 
first  thing  he  looked  at  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  He  resolved  to 
turn  the  verses  into  every  kind  of  Greek  and  Latin  metre  he  knew  of — 

In  short,  that  here  was  a  "course  of  true  love"  opened,  seems  pretty  evident; 
but  whether  it  will  "  run  smooth  "  is  another  matter. 

Their  guests  having  at  length  departed,  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife  and  sister,  soon 
afterwards  rose  to  retire.  He  went,  very  sleepy,  straight  to  his  dressing-room ; 
they  to  the  nursery — (a  constant  and  laudable  custom  with  them) — to  see  how 
the  children  were  going  on,  as  far  as  they  could  learn  from  their  drowsy 
attendants.  Little  Aubrey  would  have  reminded  you  of  one  of  the  exquisite 
sketches  of  children's  heads  by  Reynolds  or  Lawrence,  as  he  lay  breathing 
imperceptibly^  with  his  rich  flowing  hair  spread  upon  the  pillow,  in  which 
his  face  was  partly  hid,  and  his  arms  stretched  out.  Mrs.  Aubrey  put  her 
finger  into  one  of  his  hands,  which  was  half  open,  and  which  closed  as  it  were 
instinctively  upon  it  with  a  gentle  pressure.  "  Look,  Kate,"  softly  whispered 
Mrs.  Aubrey.  Miss  Aubrey  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  little  cheek  with  an 
ardour  that  almost  awoke  him.  After  a  glance  at  a  tiny  head  partly  visible 
above  the  clothes,  in  an  adjoining  bed,  and  looking  like  a  rose-bud  almost 
entirely  hid  amongst  the  leaves,  they  withdrew. 

"  The  little  loves  ! — how  one's  heart  thrills  with  looking  at  them  !  "  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  as  they  descended.  "  Kate  ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  an  arch 
smile,  as  they  stood  at  their  respective  chamber  doors,  which  adjoined,  "  Mr. 
Delamere  is  improved — is  not  he  ? — Ah,  Kate  !  Kate  ! — I  understand  !  " 

"Agnes,  how  can  you?" — hastily  answered  Miss  Aubrey  with  cheeks  sud- 
denly crimsoned.    "  I  never  heard  such  nonsense." 

"  Night,  night,  Kate  !  think  over  it  ! "  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  kissing  her 
beautiful  sister-in-law,  the  next  moment  the  blooming  wife  had  entered  her 
bed-room.  Miss  Aubrey  slipped  into  her  dressing-room,  where  Harriet,  her 
maid,  was  sitting  asleep  before  the  fire.  Her  lovely  mistress  did  not  for  a 
few  minutes  awake  her ;  but  placing  her  candlestick  on  the  toilet-table,  stood 
in  a  musing  attitude. 

"  It's  so  perfectly  ridiculous^''  at  length  she  said  aloud,  and  up  started  her 
maid.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Miss  Aubrey  was  in  bed,  but  by  no  means 
asleep. 

The  next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  seated  in  the 
library,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  letters;  and  a  few  moments  before 
the  postman's  rat-tat  was  heard,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their  appearance, 
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aa  was  their  wont,  in  expectation  of  anything  that  might  have  been  upon  the 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  address — "  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M.P.,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
the  words,  letters,  or  figures,  "  Mrs.  Aubrey,"  or  "  Miss  Aubrey,"  in  the  corner. 
In  addition  to  this,  'twas  not  an  unpleasant  thing  to  skim  over  the  contents  of 
his  letters  !  as  one  by  one  he  opened  them,  and  laid  them  aside  ;  for  both  these 
fair  creatures  were  daughters  of  Eve,  and  inherited  a  little  of  her  curiosity. 
Mr.  Aubrey  was  always  somewhat  nervous  and  fidgety  on  such  occasions,  and 
wished  them  gone ;  but  they  only  laughed  at  him,  so  he  was  fain  to  put  up 
with  them.  On  this  morning  there  were  more  than  Mr.  Aubrey's  usual  number 
of  letters ;  and  in  casting  her  eye  over  them,  Mrs.  Aubrey  suddenly  took  up 
one  that  challenged  attention;  it  bore  a  black  seal,  had  a  deep  black  bordering, 
and  had  the  frank  of  Lord  Alkmond,  at  whose  house  in  Shropshire  they  had 
for  months  been  engaged  to  spend  the  ensuing  Christmas,  and  were  intending 
to  set  of£  on  their  visit  the  very  next  day.  The  ominous  missive  was  soon 
torn  open ;  it  was  from  Lord  Alkmond  himself,  who  in  a  few  hurried  lines 
announced  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother ;  so  that  there  was  an  end  of 
their  visit  to  the  Priory. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Jlr.  Aubrey,  calmly,  rising  after  a  pause,  and  standing 
with  his  back  to  tlie  fire,  in  a  musing  posture.  "Has  he  left  any  family, 
Charles  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  a  sigh,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  letter. 
"  I — I  really  don't  know — poor  fellow  !  We  lose  a  vote  for  Shellington — we 
shall,  to  a  certainty,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  chagrin  visibly  stealing  over 
his  features.  "How  politics  harden  the  heart,  Charles!    Just  at  this  moment 

to  be          '  quoth  Mrs,  Aubrey.    "  It  is  too  bad,  Agnes,  I  own — but  you  see," 

said  ]Mr.  Aubrey,  afllectionatcly  ;  but  added  suddenly,  "  stay,  I  don't  know 
either,  for  there's  the  Grassingham  interest  come  into  the  field  since  the 

last  "    "  Charles,  I  do  really  almost  think,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey  with 

sudden  emotion,  stepping  to  his  side,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  him 
affectionately,  "tliat  if  Z-\\  ere  to  die,  I  should  be  forgotten  in  a  fortnight,  if 

the  House  were  sitting  ''    "How  can  you  say  such  things,  my  love!" 

inquired  Aubrey,  kissing  her  forehead. 

"  ^\'llL■Il  jVgnes  was  born,  you  know,"  she  murmured  inarticulately.  Her  hus- 
band folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms  in  silence.  On  the  occasion  she  alluded 
to,  lie  liad  nearly  lost  her ;  and  they  both  had  reason  to  expect  that  another 
similar  season  of  peril  was  not  very  distant. 

"  Now,  Charles,  you  caiit  escape,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  presently,  assuming  a 

cheerful  tone;  "now  for  dear  old  Yatton  !  ■"    "Yes,  Yatton !  Positively 

you  must !  "  added  Mrs.  Aubrey,  smiling  through  her  tears.  "  What  !  Go  to 
Vatton  ?  "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  shaking  his  head  and  smiling.  "  Nonsense  !  Why, 
we  must  set  ofE  to-morrow  :  they've  had  no  warning  !  "  "  What  warning  does 
mamma  require,  Cliarles  ? "  inquired  his  sister  eagerly.  "  Isn't  the  dear  old 
place  always  in  apple-pie  order  ? "  "How  you  love  the  '  dear  old  place,'  Kate !  " 
exclaimed  Aubrey,  in  such  an  affectionate  tone  as  brought  his  sister  in  an 
instant  to  his  side,  to  urge  on  her  suit;  and  there  stood  the  lord  of  Yatton 
embraced  by  these  two  beautiful  women,  his  own  heart  {inter  nos)  seconding 
every  word  they  uttered. 

"  How  my  mother  would  stare  !  "  said  he  at  length,  irresolutely,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  smiling  at  their  eagerness.  "  What  a  bustle  everything 
will  be  in  !  "  exclaimed  Kate.  "  I  fancy  I'm  there  already  !  The  great  blazing 
fires— the  holly  and  mistletoe.    We  must  all  go,  Charles— children  and  all ! " 

"  Why,  really,  I  hardly  know  "    "  Oh  !  I've  settled  it  all,"  quoth  Kate, 

seeing  that  she  had  gained  her  point,  and  resolved  to  press  her  advantage ; 
"  and  what's  more,  we've  no  time  to  lose ;  this  is  Tuesday — Chri^mas  Day  is 
Saturday — we  must  of  course  stop  a  night  on  the  way ;  but  hadn't  we  better 
have  Griffiths  in,  to  arrange  all  1 "   Aubrey  rang  the  bell. 
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"  Request  Mr.  Griffiths  to  come  to  me,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who  answered 
the  summons. 

Within  a  very  few  minutes  that  respectable  functionary  had  made  his  appear- 
ance and  received  his  instructions.  The  march  to  Shropshire  was  countermanded 
— and  hey  1  for  Yatton ! — for  which  they  were  to  start  the  next  day  about  noon. 
Mr.  Griffiths'  first  step  was  to  pack  off  Sam,  Mr.  Aubrey's  groom,  by  the 
Tally-ho,  the  first  coach  to  York,  starting  at  two  o'clock  that  very  day,  with 
letters  announcing  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  family.  These  orders  were 
received  by  Sam  (who  had;  been  born  and  bred  at  Yatton),  whilst  he  was 
bestowing,  with  vehement  sibillation,  his  customary  civilities  on  a  favourite 
mare  of  his  master's.  Down  dropped  the  currycomb  ;  he  jumped  into  the  air 
snapped  his  fingers ;  then  he  threw  his  arms  round  Jenny,  and  tickled  her 
imder  the  chin.  "  Dang  it,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  her  another  feed  of  oats, 
"I  wish  thee  were  going  wi'  me — dang'd  if  I  don't."  Then  he  hastily  made 
himself  "  a  hit  tidy ; "  presented  himself  very  respectfully  before  Mr.  Griffiths, 
to  receive  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  fare ;  and  Yismng  obtained  it,  off  he 
scampered  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  as  if  it  had  been  a  neck-and-neck  race 
between  him  and  all  London,  which  should  get  down  to  Yorkshire  first.  A 
little  after  one  o'clock  his  packet  of  letters  was  delivered  to  him  ;  and  within 
another  hour  Sam  was  to  be  seen  (quite  comfortable,  with  a  draught  of  spiced 
ale  given  him  by  the  cook,  to  make  his  hasty  dinner  "sit  well")  oa  the  top 
of  the  Tally-ho,  rattling  rapidly  along  the  great  north  road. 

"Come,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  entering  Miss  Aubrey's  room,  where  she 
was  giving  directions  to  her  maid,  "  I've  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready ;  we  must  go  ofE  to  Coutts' — see ! "  She  held 
in  her  hand  two  slips  of  paper,  one  of  which  she  gave  Miss  Aubrey.  'Twas  a 
cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds — her  brother's  usual  Christmas-box — "and  then 
we've  a  quantity  of  little  matters  to  buy  this  afternoon.  Come,  Kate,  quick  ! 
quick!" 

Now,  poor  Kate  had  spent  nearly  all  her  money,  which  circumstance, 
connected  with  another  that  I  shall  shortly  mention,  had  given  her  not  a 
little  concern.  At  her  earnest  request,  her  brother  had,  about  a  year  before, 
built  her  a  nice  little  school,  capable  of  containing  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
girls,  upon  a  sUp  of  land  between  the  vicarage  and  the  park  wall  of  Yatton, 
and  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  daughter  found  a  resident  schoolmistress,  and, 
in  fact,  supported  the  little  establishment,  which,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  contained  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  villagers'  younger  children. 
Miss  Aubrey  took  a  prodigious  interest  in  this  little  school,  scarce  a  day 
passing  without  her  visiting  it  when  she  was  at  Yatton ;  and  what  Kate 
wanted  was  the  luxury  of  giving  a  Christmas  present  to  both  mistress  and 
scholars.  That,  however,  she  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  efEecting  but 
for  this  her  brother's  timely  present,  which  had  quite  set  her  heart  at  ease. 
On  their  return,  the  carriage  was  quite  crowded  with  the  things  they  had  been 
purchasing — articles  of  clothing  for  the  feebler  old  villagers;  work-boxes, 
samplers,  books, testaments,  prayer-books,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  school;  the 
sight  of  which,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  made  Kate  far  happier  than  if  they 
had  been  the  costliest  articles  of  dress  and  jewellery. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  pleasant  one  for  travelling — "  frosty,  but  kindly." 
About  one  o'clock  there  might  have  been  seen  standing  before  the  door  the 
roomy  yellow  family  carriage,  with  four  post-horses,  all  in  travelling  trim. 
In  the  rumble  sat  Mr.  Aubrey's  valet  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  maid — Miss  Aubrey's, 
and  one  of  the  nursery-maids,  going  down  by  the  coach  vvrhioh  had  carried 
Sam — the  Tally-ho.  The  coach-box  was  piled  up  with  that  sort  of  luggage 
which,  by  its  lightness  and  bulk,  denotes  lady-travelling :  inside  were  Mrs.  and 
Miss  AutrcT.  mv™"-:"',  !"  f".r«  shs'vl?-  and  pelisses  ;  a  nursery-maid,  with  little 
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Master  and  Miss  Aubrey,  equally  well  protected  from  the  cold ;  and  the  vacant 
seat  awaited  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  at  length  made  his  appearance,  having  been 
6ii&3ged  till  the  latest  moment  in  giving  and  repeating  specific  instructions 
concerning  the  forwarding  of  his  letters  and  papers.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  place,  and  all  had  been  snugly  disposed  within,  the  steps  were  doubled 
up,  the  door  was  closed,  the  windows  were  drawn  up — crack  !  crack  !  went  the 
whips  of  the  two  postilions,  and  away  rolled  the  carriage  over  the  dry  hard 
pavement. 

On  drawing  up  to  the  posting-house,  which  was  within  about  forty  miles 
of  Yatton,  the  Aubreys  found  a  carriage  and  four  just  ready  to  start,  after 
changing  horses  ;  and  whose  should  this  prove  to  be  but  Lord  De  la  Zouch's, 
containing  himself,  his  lady,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Delamere.  His  lordship  and 
his  son  both  alighted  on  accidentally  discovering  who  had  overtaken  them, 
and  coming  up  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  carriage  windows,  exchanged  surprised  and 
cordial  greetings  with  its  occupants — whom  Lord  De  la  Zouch  imagined  to 
have  been  by  this  time  on  their  way  to  Shropshire.  Mr.  Delamere  manifested 
a  surprising  eagerness  about  the  welfare  of  little  Agnes  Aubrey,  who  happened 
to  be  lying  fast  asleep  in  Miss  Aubrey's  lap ;  but  the  evening  was  fast  advancing, 
and  both  the  travelling  parties  had  yet  before  them  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  journey.  After  a  hasty  promise  on  the  part  of  each  to  dine  with  the 
other  before  returning  to  town  for  the  season — a  promise  which  Mr.  Delamere 
at  all  events  resolved  should  not  be  lost  sight  of — they  parted.  'Twas  eight 
o'clock  before  ISIr.  Aubrey's  eye,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  look-out, 
caught  sight  of  Yatton  woods,  and  when  it  did  his  heart  yearned  towards  them. 
The  moon  slione  brightly  and  cheerily,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  listen  to  the 
quickening  clattering  tramp  of  the  horses  upon  the  dry,  hard  highway,  as  the 
travellers  rapidly  neared  a  spot  endeared  to  them  by  every  early  and  tender 
association.  When  they  had  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  they  over- 
took the  worthy  vicar,  who  had  mounted  his  nag,  and  been  out  on  the  road 
to  meet  the  expected  comers,  for  an  hour  before.  Aubrey  roused  Mrs.  Aubrey 
from  her  nap,  to  point  out  Dr.  Tatham,  who  at  that  time  was  cantering  along 
beside  the  open  window.  'Twas  refreshing  to  see  the  cheerful  old  man — who 
looked  as  ruddy  and  hearty  as  ever. 

"God  bless  you  all !  All  well?"  he  exclaimed,  riding  close  to  the  window. 
"  Yes ;  but  how  is  my  mother?"  inquired  Aubrey.  "High  spirits— high  spirits  ! 
Was  with  her  this  afternoon !  Have  not  seen  lier  better  for  years !  So  sur- 
prised I  Ah  !  here's  an  old  friend — Hector  !  "  "  Bow-wow-wow-wow  !  Bow  !— 
Bow-wow ! " 

"  Papa !  papa ! "  exclaimed  the  voice  of  little  Charles,  struggling  to  get  on 
his  father's  lap  to  look  out  of  the  window,  "that  is  Hector!  I  know  it  is! 
He  is  come  to  see  me  !    I  want  to  look  at  him  ! " 

Mr.  Aubrey  lifted  him  up  as  he  desired,  and  a  huge  black-and-white  New- 
foundland dog  almost  leaped  up  to  the  window  at  sight  of  him  clapping  his 
little  hands,  as  if  in  eager  recognition,  and  then  scampered  and  bounded  about 
in  all  directions,  barking  most  boisterously,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  littla 
Aubrey.  This  messenger  had  been  sent  on  by  Sam,  the  groom,  who  had  been 
on  the  look-out  for  the  travellers  for  some  time ;  and  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  the  carriage,  pelted  down  the  village,  through  the  park,  at  top  speed, 
up  to  the  Hall,  there  to  communicate  the  good  news  of  their  safe  arrival.  The 
travellers  thought  that  the  village  had  never  looked  so  pretty  and  picturesque 
before.  The  sound  of  the  carriage  dashing  through  it  called  all  the  cottagers 
to  their  doors,  where  they  stood  bowing  and  curtseying.  It  soon  reached  the 
park  gates,  which  were  thrown  wide  open  in  readiness  for  its  entrance.  As 
they  passed  the  church,  they  heard  its  little  bells  ringing  a  merry  peal  to 
welcome  their  arrival ;  its  faint  chimes  went  to  their  very  hearts. 
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"  My  darling  Agnes,  here  we  are  again  in  the  old  place,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  in 
a  joyous  tone,  afiEectionately  kissing  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  as,  after  having 
wound  their  way  up  the  park  at  almost  a  gallop,  they  lieard  themselves  rattling- 
over  the  stone  pavement  immediately  under  the  old  turreted  gateway.  On 
approaching  it,  they  saw  lights  glancing  about  in  the  Hall  windows;  and 
before  they  had  drawn  up,  the  great  door  was  thrown  open,  and  several  servants 
(one  or  two  of  them  grey-headed)  made  their  appearance,  eager  to  release  the 
travellers  from  their  long  confinement.  A  great  wood  fire  was  crackhng  and 
blazing  in  the  ample  flre-place  in  the  hall  opposite  the  door,  casting  a  right 
pleasant  and  cheerful  light  over  the  various  antique  objects  ranged  around 
the  walls  ;  but  the  object  on  which  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  instantly  settled  was  the 
venerable  figure  of  his  mother,  standing  beside  the  fire-place  with  one  or  two 
female  attendants.  The  moment  that  the  carriage-door  was  opened,  he  stepped 
quickly  out  (nearly  tumbling,  by  the  way,  over  Hector,  who  appeared  to  think 
that  the  carriage-door  had  been  opened  only  to  enable  him  to  jump  into  it, 
which  he  prepared  to  do). 

"God  bless  you,  madam!"  said  he  tenderly,  as  he  received  his  mother's 
fervent  but  silent  greeting,  and  imagined  that  the  arms  folded  round  him  were 
somewhat  feebler  than  when  he  had  last  felt  them  embracing  him.  With 
similar  affection  was  the  good  old  lady  received  by  her  daughter  and  daughter- 
in-law. 

"  Where  is  my  pony,  grandmamma  ? "  quoth  little  Aubrey,  running  up  to  her 
(he  had  been  kept  quiet  for  the  last  eighty  miles  or  so,  by  the  mention  of  the 
aforesaid  pony,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Hall  as  a  present  to  him  some 
weeks. before).  "  Where  is  it  ?  I  want  to  see  my  little  pony  directly  1  Mamma 
says  you  have  got  a  little  pony  for  me  with  a  long  tail ;  I  must  see  it  before  I 
go  to  bed ;  I  must,  indeed — is  it  in  the  stable  ? " 

"You  shall  see  it  in  the  morning,  my  darling — the  very  first  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  fervently  kissing  her  beautiful  little  grandson,  while  tears  of  joy 
and  pride  ran  down  her  cheek.  She  then  pressed  her  lips  on  the  delicate  but 
flushed  cheek  of  little  Agnes,  who  was  fast  asleep ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  conducted  towards  their  nursery,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  followed  by  her  children, 
led  the  way  to  the  dining-room — the  dear  delightful  old  dining-room,  in  which 
all  of  them  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  of  their  lives.  It  was  large  and 
lofty;  and  two  antique  branch  silver  candlesticks,  standing  on  sconces  upon 
each  side  of  a  strange  old  straggling  carved  mantelpiece  of  inlaid  oak,  aided  by 
the  blaze  given  out  by  two  immense  logs  of  wood  burning  beneath,  thoroughly 
illuminated  it.  The  walls  were  oak-panelled,  containing  many  pictures,  several 
of  them  of  great  value ;  and  the  floor  also  was  of  polished  oak,  over  the  centre 
of  which,  however,  was  spread  a  thick  richly-coloured  Turkey  carpet.  Opposite 
the  door  was  a  large  muUioned  bay-vnndow,  then,  however,  concealed  behind 
an  ample  flowing  crimson  curtain.  On  the  further  side  of  the  fire-place  stood 
a  high-backed  and  roomy  arm-chair,  almost  covered  with  Kate's  embroidery, 
and  in  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  evidently,  as  usual,  been  sitting  till  the  moment 
of  their  arrival — for  on  a  small  ebony  table  beside  it  lay  her  spectacles,  and  an 
open  volume.  Nearly  fronting  the  fixe-place  was  a  recess,  in  which  stood  an 
exquisitely  carved  black  ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  white  and  red  ivory.  This 
Miss  Aubrey  claimed  as  her  own,  and  had  appropriated  it  to  her  own  purposes 
ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old.  "  You  dear  old  thing  ! "  said  she,  throwing 
open  the  folding-doors — "  Everything  just  as  I  left  it !  Keally,  dear  mamma, 
I  could  skip  about  the  room  for  joy  !  I  wish  Charles  would  never  leave  Yatton 
again ! " 

"  It's  rather  lonely,  my  love,  when  none  of  you  are  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  I  feel  getting  older  "  "  Dearest  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey  quickly, 

"  I  won't  leave  you  again  !    I'm  quite  tired  of  town — X  am,  indeed  ! " 
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Though  fires  were  lit  in  their  several  dressing-rooms,  of  which  they  were 
more  than  once  reminded  by  their  respective  attendants,  they  all  remained 
seated  before  the  fire  in  carriage  costume  (except  that  Kate  had  thrown  aside 
her  bonnet,  her  half -uncurled  tresses  hanging  in  negligent  profusion  over  her 
thickly-furred  pelisse),  eagerly  conversing  about  the  little  incidents  of  their 
journey,  and  the  events  which  had  transpired  at  Tatton  since  they  had  quitted 
it.  At  length,  however,  they  retired  to  perform  the  refreshing  duties  of  the 
dressing-room,  before  sitting  down  to  supper.  Of  that  comfortable  meal,  within 
twenty  minutes'  time  or  so,  they  partook  with  hearty  relish.  What  mortal, 
however  delicate,  could  resist  the  fare  set  before  them — the  plump  capon,  the 
delicious  grilled  ham,  the  poached  eggs,  the  floury  potatoes,  home-baked  bread, 
white  and  brown —  custards,  micce-pies,  home-brewed  ale,  as  soft  as  milk,  as 
clear  as  amber — mulled  claret — and  so  forth?  The  travellers  had  evidently 
never  relished  anything  more,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  who 
observing,  soon  afterwards,  irrepressible  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  drowsiness, 
ordered  tlaem  all  off  to  bed — Kate  sleeping  in  the  same  chamber  in  which  she 
sat  when  the  reader  was  permitted  to  catch  a  moonlight  glimpse  of  her,  as 
already  more  than  once  referred  to. 

They  did  not  make  their  appearance  the  next  morning  till  after  nine  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  having  read  prayers  before  the  assembled  servants,  as  usual, 
nearly  an  hour  before — a  duty  her  son  always  performed  when  at  the  Hall, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had  overslept  himself.  He  found  his  mother  in  the 
breakfast-room,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  daughter  and  daughter-in- 
law,  all  of  them  being  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Just  as  they  were  finishing 
breakfast,  little  Aubrey  burst  into  the  room  in  a  perfect  ecstasy — for  old  Jones 
had  taken  him  round  to  the  stables,  and  shown  him  the  little  pony  which  had 
been  bought  for  him  only  a  few  months  before.  He  had  heard  it  neigh — had 
seen  its  long  tail — had  patted  its  neck — had  seen  it  eat — and  now  his  vehement 
prayer  was,  that  his  papa,  and  mamma,  and  Kate  would  immediately  go  and 
see  it,  and  take  his  little  sister  also. 

Breakfast  over,  they  separated.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  went  to  her  own  room 
to  be  attended  by  her  housekeeper ;  the  other  two  ladies  retired  to  their  rooms 
— Kate  principally  engaged  in  arranging  her  presents  for  her  little  scholars  : 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  repaired  to  his  library — as  delightful  an  old  snuggery  as  the 
most  studious  recluse  could  desire — where  he  was  presently  attended  by  his 
bailiff.  He  found  that  everything  was  going  on  as  he  could  have  wished. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  his  rents  were  paid  most  punctually ;  the  farms 
and  land  kept  in  capital  condition.  To  be  sure  an  incorrigible  old  poacher 
had  been  giving  his  people  a  little  trouble,  as  usual,  and  was  committed  for 
trial  at  the  Spring  Assizes ;  a  few  trivial  trespasses  had  been  committed  in 
search  of  firewood,  and  other  small  matters  ;  which,  after  having  been  detailed 
with  great  minuteness  by  his  zealous  and  vigilant  bailiff,  were  dispatched  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  witli  a  "pooh,  pooh  !" — Then  there  was  Gregory,  who  held  the 
smallest  farm  on  the  estate,  at  its  southern  extremity — he  was  three  quarters' 
rent  in  arrear — but  he  had  a  sick  wife  and  seven  children — so  he  was  at  once 
forgiven  all  that  was  due,  and  also  what  would  become  due  on  the  ensuing 
quarter  day. — "In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "don't  ask  him  for  any  more  rent. 
I'm  sure  the  poor  fellow  will  pay  when  he's  able." 

Some  rents  were  to  be  raised;  others  lowered;  and  some  half-dozen  of  the 
poorer  cottages  were  to  be  forthwith  put  into  good  repair,  at  Mr.  Aubrey's 
expense.  The  two  oxen  had  been  sent,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  from  the 
home  farm  to  the  butcher's,  to  be  distributed  on  Christmas  Eve  among  tlie 
poorer  villagers,  according  to  orders  brought  down  from  town,  by  Sam, 
the  day  before.  Thus  was  Mr.  Aubrey  engaged  for  an  hour  or  two,  till 
luncheon  time,  when  good  Pr,  Tatham  made  bis  welcome  appearance,  having 
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been  engaged  most  of  the  morning  in  touching  vip  an  old  Christmas 
sermon 

He  had  been  vicar  of  Yatton  for  nearly  thirty  years,  having  been  presented 
to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  college. 
He  was  a  delightful  specimen  of  a  country  parson.  Cheerful,  unafEected,  and 
good-natured,  there  was  a  dash  of  quaintness  or  roughness  about  his  manners, 
that  reminded  you  of  the  crust  in  very  iine  old  port.    He  had  been  a  widower, 
and  childless,  for  fifteen  years.  His  parish  had  been  ever  since  his  family,  whom 
he  still  watched  over  with  an  affectionate  vigilance.    He  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all.    Almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  had  died  in  Yatton, 
during  nearly  thirty  years,  had  departed  with  the  sound  of  his  kind  and  solemn 
voice  in  their  ears.    He  claimed  a  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  almost 
all  the  gravestones  in  his  little  churchyard ;  and  when  he  looked  at  them,  his 
conscience  bore  him  witness,  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the  dust  that  slept 
underneath.    He  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  person  almost  as  soon,  and  as 
often,  as  the  doctor — no  matter  what  sort  of  weather,  or  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  bustling  about  the  viUage,  with  healthy, 
ruddy  cheek,  a  clear,  cheerful  eye,  hair  white  as  snow ;  with  a  small,  stout 
figure,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  somewhat  rusty  black  (knee-breeches  and  gaiters 
all  round  the  year),  and  with  a  small  shovel-hat.    No  one  lives  in  the  Vicarage 
with  him  but  an  elderly  woman,  his  housekeeper,  and  her  husband,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  look  after  the  doctor's  old  mare  and  the  little  garden ; 
in  which  I  have  often  seen  him  and  his  master,  with  his  coat  ofE,  digging 
for  hours  together.    He  rises  at  five  in  the  winter,  and  four  in  the  summer, 
being  occupied  till  breakfast  with  his  studies ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  has  not  forgotten,  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  gained  no  inconsiderable 
distinction  in  his  youth.    He  derives  a  very  moderate  income  from  his  living ; 
but  it  is  even  more  than  suilicient  for  his  necessities.    Ever  since  Mr.  Aubrey's 
devotion  to  politics  has  carried  him  away  from  Yatton  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  year.  Dr.  Tatham  has  been  the  right-hand  counsellor  of  old 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  all  her  pious  and  charitable  plans  and  purposes.    Every  New 
Year's  Day,  there  comes  from  the  Hall  to  the  Vicarage  six  dozen  of  fine  old 
port  wine — a  present  from  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  but  the  little  doctor  (though  he  never 
tells  her  so)  scarce  drinks  six  bottles  of  them  in  a  year.    Two  dozen  of  them 
go,  within  a  few  days'  time,  to  a  poor  brother  parson  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  three  children — all  in  feeble  health — can  hardly  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  who,  but  for  this  generous  brother,  would  not 
probably  taste  a  glass  of  wine  throughout  the  year,  except  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  very  humblest  may  moisten  their  poor  lips  with  wine — I  mean  the 
Sacrament — the  sublime  and  solemn  festival  given  by  One  who  doth  not  forget 
the  poor  and  destitute,  however  in  their  misery  they  may  sometimes  think  to 
the  contrary ! — The  remainder  of  his  little  present  Dr.  Tatham  distributes  in 
small  quantities  amongst  such  of  his  parishioners  as  may  require  it,  and  may 
not  happen  to  have  come  under  the  immediate  notice  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Dr. 
Tatham  has  known  Mr.  Aubrey  ever  since  he  was  about  five  years  old.  'Twas 
the  doctor  that  first  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin;  and,  up  to  his  going  to 
college,  gave  him  the  frequent  advantage  of  his  learned  experience. 

While  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  and  followed  by  a 
servant  carrying  a  great  bag,  filled  with  articles  brought  from  London  the 
day  before,  went  to  the  school  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  order  to 
distribute  her  prizes  and  presents,  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Tatham  set  ofE  on  a 
walk  through  the  village.  "  I.  must  really  do  something  for  that  old  steeple  of 
yours,  Doctor,"  said  Aubrey,  as  arm  in  arm  they  approached  the  church;  it 
looks  crumbling  away  in  many  parts,"    "  Jf  you'd  only  send  a  couple  of  masons 
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to  repair  the  porcTi,  and  make  it  weather-tight,  it  would  satisfy  me  for  some 
years  to  come,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Well — we'll  look  at  it,"  replied  Aubrey ; 
and,  turning  aside,  they  entered  the  little  churchyard. 

"  How  I  love  this  old  yew-tree  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  under  it ;  "  it 
casts  a  kind  of  tender  gloom  around  that  always  makes  me  pensive,  not  to  say 
melancholy  ! "  A  sigh  escaped  him,  as  his  eye  glanced  at  the  family  vault, 
which  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  shade,  where  lay  his  father,  three 
brothers,  and  a  sister,  and  where,  in  the  course  of  nature,  a  few  short  years 
would  see  the  precious  remains  of  his  mother  deposited.  But  the  Doctor,  who 
had  hastened  forward  alone  for  a  moment,  finding  the  church  door  open,  called 
out  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  soon  stood  within  the  porch.  It  certainly  required  a 
little  repairing,  which  Mr.  Aubrey  said  should  be  looked  to  immediately.  "  See 
■ — we're  all  preparing  for  to-morrow,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  leading  the  way  into 
the  little  church,  where  the  grizzle-headed  clerk  was  busy  decorating  the 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar-piece,  with  the  cheerful  emblems  of  the  season. 

"  I  never  see  these,"  said  the  Doctor,  taking  up  one  of  the  sprigs  of  mistletoe 
lying  on  a  form  beside  them,  "but  I  think  of  your  own  Christmas  verses, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  when  you  were  younger  and  fresher  than  you  now  are — don't 
you  recollect  them  1 "  "  Oh — pooh  ! "  "  But  I  remember  them,"  rejoined  the 
Doctor ;  and  he  began, — 

"  Hail !  silvery,  modest  mistletoe, 
Wreath.'d  round  winter's  brow  of  snow. 
Clinging  so  chastely,  tenderly  : 
Hail  holly,  darkly,  richly  green, 
Whose  crimson  berries  blush  between 
Thy  prickly  foliage,  modestly. 
Ye  winter-flowers,  bloom  sweet  and  fair. 
Though  Nature's  garden  else  be  bare— 
Ye  vernal  glistening  emblems,  meet 
To  twine  a  Christmas  coronet !  " 

"  That  will  do.  Doctor,"  interrupted  Aubrey  smiling,  "  what  a  memory  you 
have  for  trifles  !  " 

"Peggy!  Peggy! — you're  sadly  overdoing  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  calling  out  to 
the  sexton's  wife,  who  was  busy  at  work  in  the  Squire's  pew — a  large  square 
pew  in  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit.  "  Why,  do  you  want  to  hide  the  Squire's 
family  from  the  congregation  ?    You're  quite  putting  a  holly  hedge  all  round  ! " 

"  Please  you,  sir,"  quoth  Peggy,  "  Pve  got  so  much  I  don't  know  where  to 
put  it — so,  in  course,  I  put  it  here  ! " 

"Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile,  looking  round  the  church,  "let  John 
get  up  and  stick  some  of  it  into  those  old  hatchments  ;  and,"  looking  up  at  the 
clerk,  busy  at  work  in  the  pulpit,  "don't  you  put  quite  so  much  up  there  in  my 
candlesticks  I " 

With  this  the  Parson  and  the  Squire  took  their  departure.  As  they  passed 
slowly  up  the  village,  which  already  wore  a  sort  of  holiday  aspect,  they  met 
on  all  hands  with  a  cordial  and  respectful  greeting.  The  quiet  little  public- 
house  turned  out  some  four  or  five  stout  steady  fellows — all  tenants  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's — with  their  pipes  in  their  hands,  and  who  took  off  their  hats,  and 
bowed  very  low.  Mr.  Aubrey  went  up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them 
for  some  minutes — their  families  and  farms,  he  found,  were  well  and  thriving. 
There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  of  women  about  the  shop  of  Nick  Steele,  the 
butcher,  who,  with  an  extra  hand  to  help  him,  was  giving  out  the  second  ox 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  Hall  to  the  persons  whose  names  had  been 
given  in  to  him  from  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Further  on,  some  were  cleaning  their 
little  windows,  others  sweeping  their  fioors,  and  sprinkling  sand  over  them ; 
most  were  sticking  holly  and  mistletoe  in  their  windows,  and  over  their  mantel. 
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pieces.  Everywhere,  in  short,  was  to  be  seen  that  air  of  quiet  preparation  for 
the  solemnly  cheerful  morrow,  which  iills  a  thoughtful  observer  with  feelings 
of  pensive  but  exquisite  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Aubrey  returned  home  towards  dusk,  cheered  and  enlivened  by  his  walk. 
His  sudden  plunge  into  the  simplicity  and  comparative  soUtude  of  country  life 
— and  that  country  Yatton — had  quite  refreshed  his  feelings,  and  given  a  tone 
to  his  spirits.  Of  course  Dr.  Tatham  was  to  dine  at  the  Hall  on  the  morrow ; 
if  he  did  not,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

Christmas  Eve  passed  pleasantly  and  quietly  enough  at  the  Hall.  After 
dinner  the  merry  little  ones  were  introduced,  and  their  prattle  and  romps 
occupied  an  hour  right  joyously.  As  soon  as,  sAiothered  with  kisses,  they  had 
been  dismissed  to  bed,  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  composed  herself  in  her  great  chair  to 
her  usual  after-dinner's  nap ;  while  her  son,  his  wife,  and  sister,  sitting  fronting 
the  fire — a  decanter  or  two,  and  a  few  wine-glasses  and  dessert,  remaining  on 
the  table  behind  them — sat  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone,  now  listening  to  the 
wind  roaring  in  the  chimney — a  sound  which  not  a  little  enhanced  their  sense 
of  comfort — then  criticising  the  disposition  of  the  evergreens  with  which  the 
room  was  plenteously  decorated,  and  laying  out  their  movements  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight.  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate. were,  with  afEectionate  earnestness, 
contrasting  to  Aubrey  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  a  country  life  with  the  restless 
excitement  and  endless  anxieties  of  a  London  political  life,  to  which  they  saw 
him  more  and  more  addicting  himself ;  he  all  the  while  playfully  parrying  their 
attacks,  but  secretly  acknowledging  the  truth  and  force  of  what  they  said,  when 
— hark ! — a  novel  sound  from  without,  which  roused  the  old  lady  from  her  nap. 
What  do  you  think,  dear  reader,  it  was  ?  The  voices  of  little  girls  singing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  Christmas  hymn :  yes,  they  caught  the  words — 

"  Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild  "— 

"  Why,  surely — it  must  be  your  little  schoolgirls,"  said  old  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
looking  at  her  daughter,  and  listening.  "  I  do  believe  it. is  !  "  quoth  Kate,  her 
eyes  suddenly  filling  with  tears,  as  she  sat  eagerly  inchning  her  ear  towards 
the  window. 

"They  must  be  standing  on  the  grass-plot  just  before  the  window,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey ;  the  tiny  voices  were  thrilling  his  very  heart  within  him.  His 
sensitive  nature  might  be  compared  to  a  delicate  ^olian  harp,  which  gave 
forth,  with  the  slightest  breath  of  accident,  or  circumstance, — "  The  stUl,  sad 
music  of  humanity."  In  a  few  moments  he  was  almost  in  tears — the  sounds 
were  so  unlike  the  fierce  and  turbulent  cries  of  political  warfare  to  which  his 
ears  had  been  latterly  accustomed !  The  more  the  poor  children  sang,  the 
more  was  he  affected.  Kate's  tears  fell  fast,  for  she  had  been  in  an  excited 
mood  before  this  little  incident  occurred.  "  Do  you  hear,  mamma,"  said  she, 
"  the  voice  of  the  poor  little  thing  that  was  last  taken  into  the  school  ?  The 
little  darling ! "  Kate  tried  to  smile  away  her  emotion ;  but  'twas  in  vain. 
Mr.  Aubrey  gently  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  pulled  up  the  central  blind 
• — and  there,  headed  by  their  matron,  stood  the  little  singers  exposed  to  view, 
some  eighteen  in  number,  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  grass,  their  small  white 
shawls  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  The  oldest  seemed  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  while  the  younger  ones  could  not  be  more  than  five  or  six. 
They  seemed  all  singing  from  their  very  hearts. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  hymn,  they  were  conducted  into  the 
housekeeper's  room,  according  to  orders  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Mrs.  Anbrev, 
and  each  of  them  received  a  little  present  of  money,  besides  a  full  glass  of  Mrs. 
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Jackson's  choicest  raisin  wine,  and  a  currant  bun ;  Kate  slipping  half-a-guinea 
into  the  hand  of  their  mistress,  to  whose  wish  to  afford  gratification  to  the 
inniates  of  the  Hall  was  entirely  owing  the  little  incident  which  had  so  pleased 
and  surprised  them. 

"  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  dear  papa  and  mamma ! "  said  little  Aubrey, 
about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  pushing  aside  the  curtains,  and  trying 
to  clamber  up  on  the  high  bed  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  were  still  asleep  — 
soon,  however,  they  were  awoke  by  the  welcome  sound  !  The  morning  promised 
a  beautiful  day.  The  air,  though  cold,  was  clear ;  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
visible  from  their  windows  were  all  covered  with  hoar-frost,  which  seemed  to 
line  them  as  if  with  silver  fringe.  The  little  bells  of  Tatton  church  were  ringing 
a  merry  peal ;  but  how  different  in  tone  and  strength  from  the  clangour  of  the 
London  church-bells  ! — Christmas  was  indeed  at  last  arrived — and  cheerful 
were  the  greetings  of  those  who  soon  after  met  at  the  bountiful  breakfast-table. 
Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  going  to  church  with  them — in  fact,  not  even  a  domestic 
was  to  be  left  at  home  that  could  possibly  be  spared.    By  the  time  that  the 
carriage,  with  the  fat  and  lazy-looking  grey  horses,  was  at  the  Hall  door,  the 
sun  had  burst  out  in  beauty  from  an  almost  cloudless  sky.    The  three  ladies 
rode  alone ;  Aubrey  preferring  to  walk,  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  as  the 
ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  the  distance  very  short.    A  troop  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  servants,  male  and  female,  presently  followed ;  and  then  came  Mr. 
Aubrey,  leading  along  the  heir  of  Yatton — a  boy  of  whom  he  might  well  be 
proud,  as  the  future  possessor  of  his  name,  his  fortune,  and  his  honours.  When 
he  had  reached  the  church,  the  carriage  was  returning  home.    Almost  the 
whole  congregation  stood  collected  before  the  church  door,  to  see  the  Squire's 
family  enter ;  and  reverent  were  the  curtsies  and  bows  with  which  old  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  her  lovely  companions  were  received.    Very  soon  after  tliey  had 
taken  their  places,  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  son  made  their  appearance ;  objects 
they  were  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  they  passed  along  to  their  pew.    A  few 
minutes  afterwards  little  Dr.  Tatham  entered  the  church  in  his  surplice  (which 
he  almost  always  put  on  at  home),  with  a  face,  serious  to  be  sure,  but  yet 
overspread  with  an  expression  even  more  bland  and  benignant  than  usual.  He 
knew  there  was  not  a  soul  among  the  little  crowd  around  him  that  did  not 
really  love  him,  and  that  did  not  know  how  heartily  he  returned  their  love. 
All  eyes  were  of  course  on  the  Squire's  pew.    Mrs.  Aubrey  was  looking  well — 
her  daughter  and  daughter-in-law  were  thought  by  all  to  be  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world— what  must  people  think  of  them  in  London  / 
Mr.  Aubrey  looked,  they  thought,  pleased  and  happy,  but  rather  paler,  and 
even  a  little  thinner ;  and  as  for  the  little  Squire,  with  his  bright  eyes,  his  rosy 
cheeks,  his  arch  smile,  his  curling  auburn  hair — and  so  like  his  father  and 
mother — he  was  the  pride  of  Yatton  ! 

Dr.  Tatham  read  prayers,  as  he  always  did,  with  great  distinctness  and 
deliberation,  so  that  everybody  in  the  church,  young  and  old,  could  catch  every 
syllable ;  and  he  preached,  considerately  enough,  a  very  short  sermon — pithy, 
homelj',  and  affectionate.  He  reminded  them  that  he  was  then  preaching 
his  thirty-first  Christmas  Day  sermon  from  that  pulpit !  The  service  and  the 
sacrament  over,  none  of  the  congregation  moved  from  their  places  till  the 
occupants  of  the  Squire's  pew  had  quitted  it ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
outside  of  the  door,  the  good  people  poured  out  after  them,  and  almost  lined 
the  way  from  the  church  door  to  the  gate  at  which  the  carriage  stood,  receiving 
and  answering  a  hundred  kind  inquiries  concerning  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  circumstances. 

Mr.  Aubrey  stayed  behind,  desirous  of  taking  another  little  ramble  with  Dr. 
Tatham  through  the  village,  for. the  day  was  indeed  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
the  occasion  inspiriting.    There  ws^s  »ot  a.  villager  within  four  or  five  mile? 
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of  the  Hall  who  did  not  sit  down  that  day  to  a  comfortable  little  relishing 
dinner,  at  least  one-third  of  them  being  indebted  for  it  directly  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Aubreys.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Tatham  had  taken  ofi  his  gown,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Aubrey  in  cheerful  mood,  in  the  briskest  spirits.  'Twas  delightful 
to  see  the  smoke  come  curling  out  of  every  chimney,  scarce  any  one  visible, 
suggesting  to  you  that  they  were  all  housed,  and  preparing  for  or  partaking  of 
their  roast-beef  and  plum-pndding !  Now  and  then  the  bustling  wife  would 
show  her  heated  red  face  at  the  door,  and  hastily  curtsey  as  they  passed,  then 
returning  to  dish  up  her  little  dinner. 

"  Ah,  ha ;  Mr.  Aubrey  ! — isn't  such  a  day  as  this  worth  a  whole  year  in 
town  ?  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham.    "  Both  have  their  peculiar  influences.  Doctor ; 

the  pleasure  of  the  contrast  would  be  lost  if  "    "  Contrast !    Believe  me, 

in  the  language  of  Virgil  • " 

"  Ah  !  how  goes  on  old  blind  Bess,  Doctor  ? "  interrupted  Aubrey,  as  they 
approached  the  smallest  cottage  in  the  village — in  fact  the  very  last.  "  She's 
just  the  same  as  she  has  been  these  last  twenty  years.  Shall  we  look  in  on  the 
old  creature  1 "  "  With  all  my  heart.  I  hope,  poor  soul !  that  she  has 
not  been  over-looked  on  this  festive  occasion."  "  Trust  Mrs.  Aubrey  for  that ! 
I'll  answer  for  it,  we  shall  find  old  Bess  as  happy,  in  her  way,  as  she  can 
be." 

This  was  a  stone-blind  old  woman,  who  had  been  bedridden  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  She  had  certainly  passed  her  hundredth  year — some  said  two 
or  three  years  before — and  had  lived  in  her  present  little  cottage  for  nearly  half 
a. century,  having  grown  out  of  the  recollection  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  She  had  long  been  a  pensioner  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  by  whom 
alone,  indeed,  she  was  supported.  Her  great  age,  her  singular  appearance,  and 
a  certain  rambling  way  of  talking  that  she  had,  earned  her  the  reputation  in 
the  village  of  being  able  to  say  strange  things ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  old 
gossips  knew  of  things  coming  to  pass  according  to  what — poor  old  soul ! — she 
had  predicted ! 

Dr.  Tatham  gently  pushed  open  the  door.  This  cottage  consisted,  in  fact,  of 
but  one  room,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  and  lit  by  only  one  little  window. 
The  floor  was  clean,  and  evidently  just  fresh  sanded.  On  a  wooden  stool, 
opposite  a  fire-place,  on  which  a  small  saucepan  pot  was  placed,  sat  a  girl 
about  twelve  years  old  (a  daughter  of  the  woman  who  lived  nearest),  crumbling 
some  bread  into  a  basin,  with  some  broth  in  it.  On  a  narrrow  bed  against  the 
wall,  opposite  the  window,  was  to  be  seen  the  somewhat  remarkable  figure  of 
the  solitary  old  tenant  of  the  cottage  She  was  siting  up,  resting  against  the 
pillow,  which  was  placed  on  end  against  the  wall.  She  was  evidently  a  very 
tall  woman ;  and  her  long,  brown,  wrinkled,  shrivelled  face,  with  prominent 
cheek-bones  and  her  bushy  white  eyebrows,  betokened  the  possession,  in  earlier 
days  of  a  most  masculine  expression  of  features.  Her  hair,  white  as  snow,  was 
gathered  back  from  her  forehead,  under  a  spreading  plain  white  cap  ;  and  her 
sightless  eyes,  wide  open,  stared  forward  with  a  startling  and  somewhat  sinister 
expression.  She  was  wrapped  round  in  a  clean  white  bed-gown  ;  and  her  long 
thin  arms  lay  straight  before  her  on  the  outside  of  the  bed-clothes.  Her  lips 
were  moving,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  herself. 

"  She's  a  strange-looking  object  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  he  and 
Dr.  Tatham  stood  watching  her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  "Dame!  dame ! " 
said  the  Doctor  loudly,  approaching  her  bedside,  "  how  are  you  to-day  ?  It's 
Christmas  Day — I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas."  "Ay,  ay — merry,  merry! 
More  the  merrier  !  I've  seen  a  hundred  and  nine  of  them  !  "  "  You  seem  very 
happy,  dame."  "  They  won't  give  me  my  broth — my  broth,"  said  she  peevishly 
"  It's  coming,  granny,"  called  out  the  shrill  voioe  of  the  girl  sitting  before  the 
fire,  quickening  her  motions, 
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"  Here's  the  Squire  come  to  see  you,  dame,  and  he  wishes  you  a  happy 
Christmas,"  said  Dr.  Tatham. 

"  What !  the  Squire  ?  Alive  yet  ?  Ah,  well-a-day  !  well-a-day  !  "  said  she, 
in  a  feeble,  mournful  tone,  slowly  rubbing  together  her  long,  skinny,  wrinkled 
hands,  on  the  backs  of  which  the  veins  stood  out  like  knotted  whipcord.  She 
repeated  the  last  words  several  times,  in  a  truly  doleful  tone,  gently  shaking  her 
head. 

"  Granny's  been  very  sad,  sir,  to-day,  and  cried  two  or  three  times,"  said  the 
little  girl,  stirring  about  the  hot  broth. 

"  Poor  Squire  !  doth  he  not  look  sad  ? "  inquired  the  old  woman. 

"  Why  should  I,  dame  ?    What  have  I  to  fear  ? "  said  Mr.  Aubrey; 

"  Merry  in  the  Hall !  all,  merry  !  merry  !  merry  !  But  no  one  has  heard  it 
but  old  blind  Bess.  Where's  the  Squire  1 "  she  added,  suddenly  turning  her 
face  full  towards  where  they  were  standing — and  it  seemed  whitened  with 
emotion.  Her  staring  eyes  were  settled  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  face,  as  if  she  were 
reading  his  very  soul. 

"  Here  I  am,  dame,"  said  he,  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  Squire,"  said  she,  stretching  out  her  left  arm,  and 
working  about  her  talon-like  fingers,  as  if  in  eagerness  to  grasp  Mr.  Aubrey's 
hand,  which  he  gave  her.  "  Never  fear !  never,  never !  Happy  in  the  Hall ! 
I  see  all !    How  long  " 

"  Why  dame,  this  is  truly  a  very  pleasant  greeting  of  yours,"  interposed 
Dr.  Tatham  with  a  smile.  "  Short  and  bitter  !  long  and  sweet  !  Put  your  trust 
in  God,  Squire."  "  I  hope  I  do,  granny,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey  seriously.  "  I  see  ! 
I  hear  ! — my  broth  !  my  broth  ! — where  is  it  ? "  "  Here  it  is,  granny,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Good-day,  dame,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  gently  disengaging  his  hand  from 
hers  ;  and  before  they  had  left  the  cottage  she  began  to  swallow  very  greedily 
the  broth  with  which  the  little  girl  fed  her. 

"  This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  this  old  superannuated  creature  has 
frightened  one  or  two  of  " 

"  Is  it  indeed  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  smile.  Dr. 
Tatham  saw  that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  serious  humour. 

"  She's  alarmed  you,  I  protest ! — I  protest  she  has  !  "  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
with  a  smile  as  they  walked  along.  Now,  he  knew  the  disposition  and  character 
of  Aubrey  intimately,  and  was  well  aware  of  a  certain  tendency  he  had  to 
superstition. 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken — I  am  indeed  not 
alarmed — but  at  the  same  time  I  will  tell  you  something  not  a  little  singular. 
Would  you  believe  that  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  in  town,  I  dreamed  that 
I  heard  some  one  uttering  something  very  much  like  the  words  which  this  old 
woman  has  just  been  uttering?  " 

"  Ah  !  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  Doctor ;  and,  after  a  second  or  two's  pause, 
Aubre3%  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said,  echoed  the  laugh,  and  their  conver- 
sation passed  on  to  political  topics,  which  kept  them  engaged  for  the  remainder 
of  their  walk,  Mr.  Aubrey  quitting  his  companion  at  the  door  of  the  Vicarage, 
to  be  rejoined  by  him  at  five  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour  at  the  Hall.  As  Mr. 
Aubrey  walked  along  the  park,  the  shades  of  evening  casting  a  deepening  gloom 
around  him,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  cottage  of  old  blind 
Bess,  and  he  felt  vague  apprehensions  flitting  with  darkening  shade  across  his 
mind.  Though  he  was  hardly  weak  enough  to  a.ttach  any  definite  meaning  or 
importance  to  the  gibberish  he  had  heard,  it  still  had  left  an  unpleasant 
impression,  and  he  was  vexed  at  feeling  a  wish  that  the  incident —  trifling  as 
he  was  willing  to  believe  it — should  not  be  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tatham  at  the 
Hall ;  and  still  more,  on  recollecting  that  he  had  purposely  abstained  from 
requesting  the  good  Doctor  not  to  do  so.    All  this  implied  that  the  matter 
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had  occupied  his  thoughts  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  secretly  relished.  On 
reaching,  however,  the  Hall  door,  this  brief  pressure  on  his  feelings  quickly 
ceased  ;  for  on  entering  he  saw  Mrs.  Aubrej^,  his  sister,  and  his  two  children, 
at  high  romps  together  in  the  hall,  and  he  heartily  joined  in  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

By  iive  o'clock  the  little  party  were  seated  at  the  cheerful  dinner-table,  covered 
with  the  glittering  old  family  plate,  and  that  kind  of  fare  at  once  substantial 
and  luxurious,  which  befitted  the  occasion.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  her  simple 
white  turban  and  black  velvet  dress,  presided  with  a  kind  of  dignified  cheerful- 
ness which  was  delightful  to  see.  Kate  had  contrived  to  make  herself  look 
more  lovely  even  than  usual,  wearing  a  dress  of  dark  blue  satin,  tastefully 
trimmed  with  blonde,  and  which  exquisitely  comported  with  her  beautiful 
complexion.  Oh  that  Delamere  had  been  sitting  opposite  to,  or  beside  her ! 
The  more  matured  proportions  of  her  blooming  sister-in-law  appeared  to  infinite 
advantage  in  a  rich  green  velvet  dress,  while  a  superb  diamond  glistened  with 
subdued  lustre  in  her  beautiful  bosom.  She  wore  no  ornaments  in  her  dark 
hair,  which  was,  as  indeed  might  be  said  of  Kate, "  when  unadorned  adorned 
the  most."  The  grey-headed  old  butler,  as  brisk  as  his  choicest  champagne, 
with  which  he  perpetually  bustled  round  the  table,  and  the  two  steady-looking 
old  family  servants,  going  about  their  business  with  quiet  celerity — the  delicious 
air  of  antique  elegance  around  them, — this  was  a  Christmas  dirmer  after  one's 
own  heart !  Oh,  the  merry  and  dear  old  Tatton !  And  as  if  there  were  not 
loveliness  enough  already  in  the  room,  behold  the  door  suddenly  pushed  open 
as  soon  as  the  dessert  is  on  the  table,  and  run  up  to  his  gay  and  laughing 
mother,  her  little  son,  his  ample  snowy  collar  resting  gracefully  on  his  crimson 
velvet  dress.  'Tis  her  hope  and  pride — her  first-born — the  little  Squire  ;  but 
where  is  his  sister  1 — where  is  Agnes  ?  'Tis  even  as  Charles  says — she  fell 
asleep  in  the  very  act  of  being  dressed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  her  to 
bed ;  so  Charles  is  alone  in  his  glory.  You  may  well  fold  your  dehcate  white 
arm  around  him,  mamma  ! 

His  little  gold  cup  is  nearly  filled  to  join  in  the  first  toast:  are  you  all  ready? 
The  worthyDoctor  has  poured  Mrs.  Aubrey's  glass  and  Kate's  glass  full  up  to 
the  brim  : — "  Our  next  Christmas  1  " 

Yes,  your  next  Christmas  !  The  vigilant  eye  of  Dr.  Tatham  alone  perceived 
a  faint  change  of  colour  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  cheek  as  the  words  were  uttered ;  and 
his  eye  wandered  for  an  instant,  as  if  tracing  across  the  room  the  image  of  old 
blind  Bess  ;  but  'twas  gone  in  a  moment ;  Aubrey  was  soon  in  much  higher 
spirits  than  usual.  Well  he  might  be.  How  could  man  be  placed  in  happier 
circumstances  than  he  was  ?  As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  together 
with  little  Aubrey,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Aubrey  drew  their  chairs  before  the 
fire,  and  enjoyed  a  long  hour's  pleasant  chat  on  matters  domestic  and  political. 
As  to  the  latter,  the  Parson  and  the  Squire  were  stout  Tories ;  and  a  speech 
which  Aubrey  had  lately  delivered  in  the  House,  on  the  Catholic  claims,  had 
raised  him  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  in  the  parson's  estimation,  where  he  had 
very  few  men  in  the  country  to  keep  him  company.  The  Doctor  here  got  on 
very  fast  indeed ;  and  was  just  assuring  the  Squire  that  he  saw  dark  days  in 
store  for  old  England  from  the  machinations  of  the  Papists  ;  and  that,  for  his 
part,  he  should  rejoice  to  "  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,"  and  would  go  to 
the  stake  not  only  without  flinching,  but  rejoicing— (all  which  I  verily  believe 
lie  verily  believed  he  would  have  done) — and  coveting  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
when  Aubrey  caught  the  sounds  of  his  sister  playing  on  the  organ,  a  noble 
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instrument,  which  a  year  or  two  before,  at  her  urgent  request,  he  had  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  and  the  Doctor  at  once  repaired. 
'Twas  a  spacious  and  lofty  room,  well  calculated  for  the  splendid  instrument 
which  occupied  the  large  recess  fronting  the  door.  Miss  Aubrey  was  playing 
Handel,  and  with  an  exquisite  perception  of  his  matchless  power  and  beauty 
Hark  !  did  you  ever  hear  the  grand  yet  simple  recitative  she  is  now  commencing  ? 

"  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  hing,  heliold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  Eait 
to  Jerusalem,  Saying —  Where  is  lie  that  is  born  Xing  of  the  Jews  ?  for  me  luive 
seen  His  star  in  tlie  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

The  Doctor  officiated  as  chaplain  that  evening.  The  room  was  almost  filled 
with  servants,  many  of  whose  looks  very  plainly  showed  the  merry  doings  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the  servants'  hall ;  some  of  them  could  scarce  keep  their 
eyes  open ;  one  or  two  sat  winking  at  each  other,  and  so  forth.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  the  Doctor,  with  much  judgment,  read  very  short 
prayers,  and  immediately  afterwards  took  his  departure  for  his  snug  little 
vicarage. 

The  next  morning,  which  proved  as  fine  as  the  preceding,  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
detained  indoors  with  his  letters,  and  one  or  two  other  little  matters  of  business 
in  his  library,  till  luncheon  time.  "  What  say  you,  Kate,  to  a  ride  round  the 
estate  ?  "  said  he,  on  taking  his  seat.  Miss  Aubrey  was  delighted ;  and  forth- 
with the  horses  were  ordered  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  You  must  not  mind  a  little  rough  riding,  Kate,"  said  Aubrey  ;  "  for  we've 
got  to  go  over  some  ugly  places.  I'm  going  to  meet  Waters  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  about  that  old  sycamore — we  must  have  it  down  at  last."  "  Oh  no, 
Charles,  no  ;  I  thought  we  had  settled  that  last  year,"  replied  Kate,  earnestly. 
"  Pho  !  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Kate,  it  would  have  been  down  two  years 
ago  at  least.  Its  hour  is  come  at  last,  'tis  indeed,  so  no  pouting  !  It  is 
injuring  the  other  trees  ;  and,  besides,  it  spoils  the  prospect  from  the  back  of 
the  house."  "  'Tis  only  Waters  that  puts  these  things  into  your  head,  Charles, 
and  I  shall  let  him  know  my  opinion  on  the  subject  when  I  see  him  !  Mamma, 
haven't  you  a  word  to  say  for  the  old  ■" 

But  Mr.  Aubrey,  not  deeming  it  discreet  to  await  the  new  force  which  was 
being  brought  against  him,  started  off  to  go  round  and  see  a  newly-purchased 
horse,  just  brought  to  the  stables. 

Kate,  who  really  became  everything,  looked  charming  in  her  blue  riding- 
habit,  sitting  on  her  horse  with  infinite  ease  and  grace — a  capital  horsewoman 
The  exercise  soon  brought  a  rich  bloom  upon  her  cheek ;  and  as  she  cantered 
along  the  road  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  no  one  that  met  them  but  must 
have  been  struck  with  her  beauty.    Just  as  they  had  dropped  into  an  easy 

walk          "  Charles,"  said  she,  observing  two  horsemen  approaching  them, 

"who  can  these  be?  Heavens!  did  you  ever  see  such  figures?  And  how 
they  ride'"  "Why,  certainly,"  replied  her  brother  smiling,  "they  look  a 
brace  of  undoubted  Cockneys  !  what  can  they  be  doing  in  these  parts?"  "Dear 
me,  what  puppies ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  lowering  her  voice  as  she  neared 
the  persons  she  spoke  of. 

"  They  are  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  couple  !  Who  can  they  be  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Aubrey,  a  smile  forcing  itself  into  his  features.  One  of  the  two  was  dressed 
in  a  light  blue  surtout,  with  the  tip  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  seen  peeping 
out  of  a  pocket  in  the  front  of  it.  His  hat,  with  scarce  any  brim  to  it,  was  stuck 
aslant  on  the  top  of  a  bushy  head  of  queer-coloured  hair.  His  shirt-collars 
were  turned  down  completely  over  his  stock,  displaying  a  great  quantity  of 
dirt-coloured  hair  under  his  chin;  while  a  pair  of  moustaches,  of  the  same 
colour,  were  sprouting  upon  his  upper  lie    A  auizzinp--p-lnss  was  stuck  in  his 
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right  eye,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  whip  with  a  shining  silver  head.  The 
other  was  almost  equally  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  appearance.  He 
had  a  glossy  hat,  a  purple-coloured  velvet  waistcoat,  two  pins  connected  by 
little  chains  in  his  stock,  a  bottle-green  surtout,  sky-blue  trousers.  In  short, 
who  should  these  be  but  our  old  friends  Messrs.  Titmouse  and  Snap  1  Whoever 
they  might  be,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  perfect  novices  on  horseback,  and 
their  horses  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  much  fretted  and  worried 
by  their  riders.  To  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  these  two 
personages  attempted  to  rein  in,  as  they  neared,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
speaking  to  them. 

"  Pray — a — sir,  will  you,  sir,  tell  us,"  commenced  Titmouse,  with  a  desperate 
attempt  to  appear  at  his  he  tried  to  make  his  horse  stand  still  for  a 

moment — "  isn't  there  a  place  called — called  " — here  his  horse,  whose  sides  were 
constantly  being  galled  by  the  spurs  of  its  unconscious  rider,  began  to  back  a 
little,  then  to  go  on  one  side,  and,  in  Titmouse's  fright,  his  glass  dropped  from 
his  eye,  and  he  seized  hold  of  the  pummel.  Nevertheless,  to  show  the  lady  how 
completely  he  was  at  his  ease  all  the  while,  he  levelled  a  great  many  oaths  and 
curses  at  the  unfortunate  eyes  and  soul  of  his  wayward  brute ;  who,  however, 
not  in  the  least  moved  by  them,  but  infinitely  disliking  the  spurs  of  its  rider 
and  the  twisting  round  of  its  mouth  by  the  reins,  seemed  more  and  more 
inclined  for  mischief,  and  backed  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 
"  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  kindly,  "  you  are  not  much  accustomed  to 

riding.   Will  you  permit  we  -" 

"  Oh,  yes — ye — ye — s,  sir,  I  am  uncommon — whee-o-uy  !  whuoy  !  " — (then  a 
fresh  volley  of  oaths).  "  Oh,  dear,  'pon  my  soul — ho  ! — what — what  is  he  going 
to  do  !  Snap  !  Snap  !  " — 'Twas,  however,  quite  in  vain  to  call  on  that  gentleman 
for  assistance ;  for  he  had  grown  as  pale  as  death,  on  finding  that  his  own 
brute  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  follow  the  infernal  example  of  the  other, 
and  was  particularly  inclined  to  rear  up  on  its  hind-legs.  Tlie  very  first  motion 
of  the  sort  brought  Snap's  heart  (not  large  enough,  perhaps,  to  choke  him)  into 
his  mouth.  Titmouse's  beast  suddenly  inclined  the  contrary  way;  and  throwing 
its  hind  feet  into  the  air,  sent  its  terrified  rider  fiying,  head  over  heels,  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  hedge,  from  which  he  dropped  into  the  wet  ditch. 
Both  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  groom  dismounted,  and  secured  the  horse,  who, 
having  got  rid  of  its  ridiculous  rider,  stood  quietly  enough.  Titmouse  proved 
to  be  more  frightened  than  hurt.  His  hat  was  crushed  fiat  on  his  head,  and 
half  the  left  side  of  his  face  covered  with  mud — as,  indeed,  were  his  clothes 
all  the  way  down.  The  groom  (almost  splitting  with  laughter)  helped  him  on 
again ;  and  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  setting  ofE — "  I  think,  sir,"  said  the 
former  politely,  "  you  were  inquiring  for  some  place  1 "  "  Yes,  sir,"  quoth 
Snap.  "Isn't  there  a  place  called  Ya — Yat — Yat — (be  quiet,  you  brute!) — 
Yatton  about  here  ? "  "  Yes,  sir — straight  on,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey.  Miss 
Aubrey  hastily  threw  her  veil  over  her  face,  to  conceal  her  laughter,  spurred 
her  horse,  and  she  and  her  brother  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  strangers. 

"  I  say,  Snap,"  quoth  Titmouse,  when  he  had  in  a  measure  cleansed  himself, 
and  they  had  both  got  a  little  composed,  "  see  that  lovely  gal  1 "  "  Fine  girl — 
devilish  fine  ! "  replied  Snap.    "  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  think — 'pon  my  life,  I 

believe  we've  met  before  !  "    "  Didn't  seem  to  know  you  though  !  "    "  Ah  ! 

I  don't  know — how  uncommon  infernal  unfortunate  to  happen  just  at  that 

moment  when  "  Titmouse  became  silent ;  for  all  of  a  sudden  he  recollected 

when  and  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  he  had  seen  Miss  Aubrey 
before,  and  which  his  vanity  would  not  allow  of  his  telling  Snap.  The  fact 
was,  that  she  had  once  accompanied  her  sister-in-law  to  Messrs.  Tag-rag  and 
Company's,  to  purchase  some  small  matter  of  mercery.  Titmouse  had  helped 
her,  and  his  absurdity  of  manner  had  provoked  a  smile,  which  Titmouse  a  little 
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misconstrued  ;  for  when,  a  Sunday  or  two  afterwards,  he  met  her  in  the  Park, 
the  little  fool  had  the  presumption  to  nod  to  her — she  having  not  the  slightest 
notion  who  he  was — and  of  course  not  having,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  least 
recollection  of  him.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  little  incident  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Titmouse. 

The  coincidence  was  really  not  a  little  singular — but  to  return  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  his  sister.  After  riding  a  mile  or  two  further  up  the  road,  they  leaped 
over  a  very  low  mound  or  fence,  which  formed  the  extreme  boundary  of  that 
part  of  the  estate,  and  having  passed  through  a  couple  of  fields,  they  entered 
the  lower  extremity  of  that  fine  avenue  of  elms,  at  the  higher  end  of  which 
stood  Kate's  favourite  tree,  and  also  Waters  and  his  under-bailifE — who  looked 
to  her  like  a  couple  of  executioners,  only  awaiting  the  fiat  of  her  brother.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  doomed  sycamore — "  the  axe  was  laid  at  its  root." 
As  they  rode  up  the  avenue,  Kate  begged  very  hard  for  mercy ;  but  for  once 
her  brother  seemed  obdurate — the  tree,  he  said,  must  come  down — 'twas  all 
nonsense  to  think  of  having  it  standing  any  longer  ! 

"  Kemember,  Charles,"  said  she,  passionately,  as  they  drew  up,  "  how  we've 

all  of  us  romped  and  sported  under  it!    Poor  papa  also  "    "See,  Kate, 

how  rotten  it  is,"  said  her  brother ;  and  riding  close  to  it,  with  his  whip  he 
snapped  off  two  or  three  of  its  feeble  silvery-grey  branches — "it's  high  time  for 
it  to  come  down."  "  It  fills  the  ground  all  around  with  little  branches,  sir, 
whenever  tliere's  the  least  breath  of  wind,"  said  Waters.  "  It  won't  hardly  hold 
a  crow's  weight  on  the  topmost  branches,  sir,"  said  Dickons,  the  under- bailiff. 
"  Had  it  any  leaves  last  summer?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  I  don't  think,  sir," 
said  Waters,  "  it  had  a  hundred  all  over  it  !  " 

"  Really,  Kate,  'tis  such  a  melancholy,  unsightly  object,  when  seen  from  any 
part  of  the  Hall " — turning  round  on  his  horse  to  look  at  the  rear  of  the  Hall, 
which  was  at  about  eighty  yards'  distance.  "  It  looks  such  an  old  withered 
thing  amongst  the  fresh  green  trees  around  it — 'tis  quite  a  painful  contrast." 
Kate  had  gently  urged  on  her  horse,  while  her  brother  was  speaking,  till  she 
was  close  beside  him.  "  Charles,"  said  she  in  a  low  whisper,  "  does  not  it 
remind  you  a  little  of  poor  old  mamma,  with  her  grey  hairs,  among  her  children 
and  grandchildren  1  She  is  not  out  of  place  amongst  us — is  she  ?  "  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.    So  did  her  brothers. 

"  Dearest  Kate,"  said  he,  with  emotion,  afEectionately  grasping  her  little 
hand,  "  you  have  triumphed  !  The  old  tree  shall  never  be  cut  down  in  my 
time  !  Waters,  let  the  tree  stand  ;  and  if  anything  i&  to  be  done  to  it — let  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  of  it." 

"  If  I  were  to .  speak  my  mind,"  said  Waters,  seeing  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  "  I  should  .say,  with  our  yoimg  lady,  the  old  tree's  quite  a  kind  of 
ornament  in  this  here  situation,  and  (as  one  might  say)  it  sets  ofE  the  rest." 
[It  was  he  who  had  been  worrying  Mr.  Aubrey  for  these  last  three  years  to 
have  it  cut  down.] 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  however  that'  may  be,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
cutting  it  down.-— All !  what  does  old  Jolter  want  here  ?  "  said  he,  observing 
nn  old  tenant  of  that  name,  almost  bent  double  with  age,  hobbling  towards 
Ihem.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  thick  blue  coat;  his  hair  was  long  and 
.vhite  ;  his  eyes  dim  and  glassj'  with  age. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir — I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Waters.  "  What's  the  matter, 
Jolter  ?  "  he  inquired,  stepping  forward  to  meet  him.  "  Nothing  much,  sir," 
replied  the  old  man,  taking  ofE  his  hat,  and  bowing  very  low  towards  Mr.  and 
Miss  Aubrey.  "  Put  your  hat  on,  my  old  friend,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  kindly.  "  I 
only  come  to  bring  you  this  bit  of  paper,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  old  man 
addressing  Waters.  "  You  said,  awhile  ago,  as  how  I  viras  always  to  bring  you 
papers  that  were  left  with  me ;  and  this" — taking  one  out  of  his  pocket — "  was 
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left  with  me  only  about  an  hour  ago.  It's  seemingly  a  lawyer's  paper,  and 
was  left  by  an  uncommon  gay  young  chap.  He  asked  me  my  name,  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  paper,  and  read  it  all  over  to  me,  but  I  coiildn't  make  anything 
of  it." 

"  What  is  it  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  Waters  cast  his  eye  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  partly  printed  and  partly  written.  "  Why,  it  seems  the  old  story,  sir- 
that  sUp  of  waste  land,  sir.    Mr.  Tomkins  is  at  it  again,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  spend  his  money  in  that  way,  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  smile.  "Let  me  look  at  the  paper."'  He  did  so.  "  Yes,  it 
seems  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  before.  WeU,"  handing  it  back,  "  send  it  to 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  tell  him  to  look  to  it;  and,  at  all  events,  take  care  that  poor 
old  Jolter  coines  to  no  trouble  by  the  business.    How's  the  old  wife,  Jacob  ?  " 

"  She's  dreadful  bad  with  rheumatis,  sir ;  but  the  stufi  that  Madam  sends  her 
does  her  a  woundy  deal  of  good,  sir,  in  her  inside." 

"  Well,  we  must  try  if  we  can't  send  you  some  more ;  and,  harkee,  if  the 
goodwife  doesn't  get  better  soon,  send  us  up  word  to  the  Hall,  and  we'll  have 
the  doctor  call  on  her.  Now,  Kate,  let  us  away  homeward."  And  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  so  unceremoniously  or  summarily  as  Mr.  Aubrey  did 
with  the  document  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  Jolter,  then  handed 
over  to  Waters,  and  by  him,  according  to  orders,  transmitted  the  next  day  to 
Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Aubrey's  attorney.  It  was  what  is  called  a  "  Declaration  in 
Ejectment ; "  touching  which,  in  order  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  upon  a 
document  which  will  make  no  small  figure  in  this  history,  I  shall  try  to  give 
the  reader  a  little  information  on  the  point ;  and  hope  that  a  little  attention 
to  what  now  follows,  will  be  repaid  in  due  time. 

If  Jones  claims  a  deM  or  goods,  or  damages  from  Smith,  one  would  think 
that,  if  he  went  to  law,  the  action  would  be  entitled  "  Jones  versus  Smith  ; " 
and  so  it  is.  But  behold,  if  it  be  land  which  is  claimed  by  Jones  from  Smith, 
the  style  and  name  of  the  cause  stand  thus  : — "  Doe,  on  the  demise  of  Jones, 
versus  Hob."  Instead,  therefore,  of  Jones  and  Smith  fighting  out  the  matter 
in  their  own  proper  names,  they  set  up  a  couple  of  puppets  (called  "John 
Doe  "  and  "  Kichard  Roe  "),  who  fall  upon  one  another  in  a  very  quaint  fashion, 
after'  the  manner  of  Punch  and  Judy.  John  Doe  pretends  to  be  the  real 
plaintiff,  and  Richard  Roe  the  real  defendant.  John  Doe  says  that  the  land 
which  Richard  Roe  has  is  his  (the  said  John  Doe's),  because  Jones  (the  real 
plaintiff)  gave  him  a  lease  of  it ;  and  Jones  is  then  called  "  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff."  John  Doe  further  says  that  one  Richard  Roe  (who  calls  himself 
by  the  very  significant  and  expressive  name  of  a  "  Casual  Ejector"),  came 
and  turned  him  out,  and  so  John  Doe  brings  his  action  against  Richard  Roe. 
'Tis  a  fact,  that  whenever  land  is  sought  to  be  recovered  in  England,  this 
anomalous  and  farcical  proceeding  must  be  adopted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
real  plaintiff  (Jones)  to  serve  on  the  real  defendant  (Smith)  a  copy  of  the 
queer  document  which  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader ;  and  also  to 
append  to  it  an  affectionate  note,  intimating  the  serious  consequences  which 
will  ensue  upon  inattention  or  contumacy.  The  "  Declaration,"  then,  which 
had  been  served  upon  old  Jolter,  was  in  the  words,  letters,  and  figures  following 
— that  is  say : — 

"  In  the  King's  Bench. 

"  Michaelmas  Term,  — th  Geo. — 
"TOEKSHIEB,  to-wit. — Richard  Roe  was  attached  to  answer  John  Doe  of  a 
plea  wherefore  the  said  Richard  Roe,  with  force  and  arms,  etc.,  entered  into 
two  messuages,  two  dwelling-houses,  two  cottages,  two  stables,  two  out-houses, 
two  yards,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  water 
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twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  twenty  acres  of 
other  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Yatton,  in  the 
county  of  Yorkshire,  which  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  had  demised  to  the 
said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  from  his 
said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  there  did,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
etc. ;  and  Thereupon  the  said  John  Doe,  by  Oily  Gammon,  his  attorney,  com- 
plains,—  , 

"That  whereas  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  on  the  — th  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  18 — ,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  had 
demised  the  same  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  Doe, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John  Doe  and  his  assigns  thenceforth, 
for  and  during  and  unto  the  full  end  and  term  of  twenty  years  thence  next 
ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  completed  and  ended:  By  virtue  of  which  said  demise, 
the  said  John  Doe  entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
and  became  and  was  thereof  possessed  for  the  said  term,  so  to  him  thereof 
granted  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John  Doe  being  so,  thereof  possessed,  the 
said  Richard  Eoe  afterwards,  to-wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  the 
parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  etc.,  entered 
into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  the  said  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  had  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  in  manner  and  for  the  term 
aforesaid,  which  is  not  yet  exjjired,  and  ejected  the  said  John  Doe  from  his 
said  farm ;  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then  and  there  did,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord 
the  now  King.  Wherefore  the  said  John  Doe  saith  that  he  is  injured,  and 
hath  sustained  damage  to  the  value  of  £50,  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  etc. 

"  Squeal,  for  the  Plaintiff. 
Geowl,  for  the  Defendant. 

Pledges  of  )  John  Den. 
Prosecution.  \  Richard  Fenn, 

"  Me.  Jacob  c  oltee, 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  possession  of,  or  claim  title  to,  the  premises 
in  this  Declaration  of  Ejectment  mentioned,  or  to  some  part  thereof :  And 
I,  being  sued  in  this  action  as  a  casual  ejector  only,  and  having  no  claim  or 
title  to  the  same,  do  advise  you  to  appear,  next  Hilary  Term,  in  His  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  by  some  attorney  of  that  Court ;  and 
then  and  there  by  a  rule  to  be  made  by  the  same  Court  to  cause  yourself  to 
be  made  defendant  in  my  stead;  otherwise,  I  shall  suffer  judgment  to  be 
entered  against  me  by  default,  and  you  will  be  turned  out  of  possession.— 
Your  loving  friend,  "  RiCHAKD  ROB. 

"Dated  this  8th  day  of  December,  18—." 

You  may  regard  the  above  document  in  the  light  of  a  deadly  and  destruc- 
tive missile,  thrown  by  an  unperceived  enemy  into  a  peaceful  citadel,  attracting 
no  particular  notice  from  the  innocent  unsuspecting  inhabitants — amongst 
whom,  nevertheless,  it  presently  explodes,  and  all  is  terror,  death,  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.. Aubrey's  solicitor,  who  resided  at  Grilston,  the  post-town 
nearest  to  Yatton,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six  or  seven  miles,  was 
sitting  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  28th  December,  18 — ,  in  his  office,  nearly 
finishing  a  letter  to  his  London  agents,  Messrs.  Runnington  and  Company — 
one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  the  profession — and  which  he  was  desirous 
of  despatching  by  that  night's  mail. 

The  worthy  writer  was  engaged  with  his  letter,  when  Waters  made  his 
appearance,  delivering  to  him  the  declaration  in  ejectment  which  had  been 
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served  upon  old  Jolter,  and  also  the  instructions  concerning  it  which  had 
been  given  by  Mr.'  Aubrey.  After  Mr.  Parkinson  had  asked  particularly  con- 
cerning Mr.  Aubrey's  health,  and  what  had  brought  him  so  suddenly  to  Yatton, 
he  cast  his  eye  hastily  over  the  "  Declaration  " — and  at  once  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  concerning  it  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  Waters  and  Mr.  Aubrey, 
viz.,  that  it  was  another  little  arrow  out  of  the  quiver  of  the  litigious  Mr. 
Tomkins.  As  soon  as  Waters  had  left,  Mr.  Parkinson  thus  proceeded  to  con- 
clude his  letter  ;— 

"  Doe  clem.  Titmouse  v.  Soe. 
"  I  enclose  you  Declaration  herein,  served  yesterday.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
disputed  slip  of  waste  land  adjoining  the  cottage  of  old  Jacob  Jolter,  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yatton,  that  is  sought  to  be  recovered.  I  am  quite  sick  of 
this  petty  annoyance,  as  also  is  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  is  now  down  here.  Please 
call  on  Messrs.  Quirk,  •  Gammon,  and  Snap,  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  settle  the 
matter  finally,  on  the  best  terms  you  can ;  it  being  Mr.  Aubrey's  wish  that 
old  Jolter  (who  is  very  feeble  and  timid)  should  suffer  no  inconvenience.  I 
observe  a  new  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  with  a  very  singular  name.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  name  of  some  prior  holder  of  the  little  property  at  present  held  by  Mr. 
Tomkins.  Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you  (particularly  about  the  marriage- 
settlement),  I  am,  Dear  Sirs  (with  all  the  compliments  of  the  season),  yours 
truly,  "  James  Paekinson. 

"  P.S. — The  oysters  and  codfish  came  to  hand  in  excellent  order,  for  which 
please  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  shall  remit  you  in  a  day  or  two  £100  on 
account." 

This  letter,  lying  among  some  twenty  or  thirty  similar  ones  on  Mr. 
Kunnington's  table,  on  the  morning  of  its  arrival  in  town,  was  opened  in 
its  turn ;  and  then,  in  like  manner,  with  most  of  the  others,  handed  over 
to  the  managing  clerk,  in  order  that  he  might  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  various  matters  of  business  referred  to.  As  to  the  last  item 
in  Mr.  Parkinson's  letter,  there  seemed  Jio  particular  reason  for  hurrying:  so 
two_  or  three  days  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Runnington,  having  some  other  litttle 
business  to  transact  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  bethought  himself 
of  looking  at  his  Diary,  to  see  if  there  was  not  something  else  that  he  had  to 
do  with  them.  Putting,  therefore,  the  Declaration  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Roe 
into  his  pocket,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  at  the  office  in  Saifron  Hill — 
and  in  the  very  room  in  it  which  had  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable 
interviews  between  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap.  I  shall  not  detail  what  transpired  on  that  occasion  between  Mr.  Runn- 
ington and  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon,  with  whom  he  was  closeted  for  nearly 
an  hour.  On  quitting  the  office  his  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  manners 
somewhat  excited.  After  walking  a  little  way  in  a  moody  manner,  and  with 
slow  step,  he  suddenly  jumped  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  time  had  secured  an  inside  place  in  the  Tally-ho  coach,  which  started 
for  York  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon—  much  doubting  within  himself,  the 
while,  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  set  off  at  once  in  a  post-ahaise  and  four. 
He  then  made  one  or  two  calls  in  the  Temple  ;  and  hurrying  home  to  the 
ofiice,  made  hasty  arrangements  for  his  sudden  journey  into  Yorkshire.  He 
was  a  calm  and  experienced  man — in  fact,  a  first-rate  man  of  business ;  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  this  rapid  and  decisive  movement  of  his  had  been 
the  result  of  some  very  startling  disclosure  made  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon. 

Now,  let  us  glide  back  to  the  delightful  solitude  which  we  reluctantly 
qijitte4  so  short  a  time  ago. 
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Mr.  Aubrey  was  a  studious  and  ambitious  man ;  and  in  acceding  so  readily 
to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  sister,  to  spend  the  Christmas  recess  at  Yatton, 
had  been  not  a  little  influenced  by  one  consideration,  which  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention — namely,  that  it  would  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  himself  with  efEect  to  a  very  important  complicate  d 
question,  which  was  to  be  brought  before  the  House  shortly  after  its  re. 
assembling,  and  of  which  he  then  knew  scarcely  anything  at  all.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  a  quantity  of  Parliamentary  papers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  packed  up 
and  sent  down  by  coach;  and  he  quite  gloated  over  the  prospect  of  their 
being  duly  deposited  upon  his  table,  in  the  tranquil  leisure  of  his  library, 
at  Yatton.  But  quietly  as  he  supposed  all  this  to  have  been  managed,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Kate  had  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  movements;  and 
resolved  within  themselves  (being  therein  comforted  and  assisted  by  old  Mrs. 
Aubrey),  that,  as  at  their  instances  Mr.  Aubrey  had  come  down  to  Yatton,  so 
they  would  take  care  that  he  should  have  not  merely  nominal,  but  real 
holidays.  Unless  he  thought  fit  to  rise  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
(which  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  took  upon  herself  to  say  slie  would  take  care 
.<hould  never  be  the  case),  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
waste  more  than  two  hours  a-day  in  his  library.  'Twas  therefore  in  vain  for 
him  to  sit  at  breakfast  with  eye  aslant  and  thought-laden  brow,  as  if  meditating 
a  long  day's  seclusion ;  somehow  or  another,  he  never  got  above  an  hour  to 
himself.  He  was  often  momentarily  petulant  on  these  occasions,  and  soon 
saw  through  the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  but  he  so  heartily  and  tenderly 
loved  them  that  he  soon  surrendered  at  discretion,  and,  in  fact,  placed  himself 
almost  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  resolving  to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  his 
return  to  town,  and  earnestlj'^  hoping  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  would 
not  suifer  in  the  meanwhile !  In  short,  the  ladies  of  Yatton  had  agreed  on 
their  line  of  operations :  that  almost  every  night  of  their  stay  in  the  country 
should  be  devoted  either  to  entertaining  or  visiting  their  neighbours ;  and, 
as  a  preparatorj'  movement,  that  the  days  (weather  permitting)  should  be 
occupied  with  exercise  in  the  open  air;  in  making  "morning"  calls  on 
neighbours  at  several  miles'  distance  from  the  Hall,  and  from  each  other ; 
and  from  which  they  generally  returned  only  in  time  enough  to  dress  for 
dinner.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  the  York  True  Blue  (the  leading  county  paper) 
had  announced  the  arrival  at  Yatton  of  "  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  his 
family,  for  the  Christmas  recess,"  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were 
most  powerfully  seconded  by  a  constant  succession  of  visitors— by  "  troops  of 
friends,"  as  the  lodge-keeper  could  have  testified;  for  he  and  his  buxom  wife 
were  continually  opening  and  shutting  the  great  gates.  On  the  Monday  after 
Christmas  Day  {i.e.,  the  day  but  one  following),  came  cantering  up  to  the 
Hall  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Delamere,  of  course  staying  to  luncheon,  and 
bearing  a  most  pressing  invitation  from  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  zealously  backed 
by  themselves,  for  the  Aubreys  to  join  a  large  party  at  Fotheringham  Castle 
on  Kew  Year's  Eve.  This  was  accepted — a  day  an'd  a  night  were  thus  gone 
at  a  swoop.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the  Oldfields,  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours ;  and  Sir  Percival  Pickering  at  Luddington  Court,  where  was  a  superb 
new  picture-gallery  to  be  critically  inspected  by  Mr.  Aubrey;  the  Earl  of 
Oldacre,  a  college  friend  of  Mr.  Aubrey's— the  venerable  Lady  Stratton,  the 
earliest  friend  and  school-fellow  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  so  forth.  Then  Kate 
had  several  visits  to  pay  on  her  own  account ;  and,  being  fond  of  horseback, 
she  did  not  like  riding  about  the  country  with  only  a  groom  in  attendance  on 
her ;  so  her  brother  must  accompany  her  on  these  occasions. 

Then  there  was  a  little  world  of  other  matters  to  occupy  Mr.  Aubrey's  atten- 
tion, and  which  naturally  crowded  upon  him,  living  so  little  at  Yatton  as  he 
had  latterly.    He  often  had  a  kind  of  levee  of  his  humbler  neighbours,  tenants 
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and  constituents ;  and  on  these  occasions  his  real  goodness  of  nature,  his 
simplicity,  his  patience,  his  forbearance,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  benevol- 
ence, shone  conspicuous.  With  all  these  more  endearing  qualities,  there  was 
yet  a  placid  dignity  about  him  that  chilled  undue  familiarity,  and  repelled 
presumption.  On  the  occasions  I  have  been  alluding  to,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  not 
only  condescending  and  generous,  but  practically  acute  and  discriminating  : 
qualities  of  his,  these  latter,  so  well  known,  however,  as  to  leave  him  at  length 
scarce  any  opportunities  of  exercising  them.  His  quiet  but  decisive  interference 
put  an  end  to  a  number  of  local  unpleasantnesses  and  annoyances,  and  caused 
his  increasing  absence  from  Yatton  to  be  very  deeply  regretted.  Was  a  lad  or 
a  wench  taking  to  idle  and  dissolute  courses  1  A  kind,  or,  as  the  occasion 
required,  a  stern  expostulation  of  his — for  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
moreover — brought  them  to  their  senses.  He  had  a  very  happy  knack  of 
reasoning  and  laughing  quarrelsome  neighbours  into  reconciliation  and  good- 
humour.  He  had  a  very  keen  eye  after  the  practical  details  of  agriculture ; 
was  equally  quick  at  detecting  an  inconvenience,  and  appreciating — sometimes 
even  suggesting — a  remedy  ;  and  had,  on  several  occasions,  brought  such 
knowledge  to  bear  very  effectively  upon  discussions  in  Parliament.  His 
constituents,  few  in  number  undoubtedly,  and  humble,  were  quite  satisfied 
with  and  proud  of  their  member;  and  his  unexpected  appearance  diffused 
among  them  real  and  general  satisfaction.  As  a  landlord  he  was  beloved 
by  his  numerous  tenantry ;  and  well  he  might — for  never  was  there  so  easy 
and  liberal  a  landlord :  he  might  at  any  time  have  increased  his  rental  by 
.£1,500  or  ^2,000  a-year,  as  his  steward  frequently  intimated  to  him — but  in 
vain.  "Ten  thousand  a-year,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  is  far  more  than  my  neces- 
sities require — it  affords  me  and  my  family  every  luxury  that  I  can  conceive 
of  ;  and  its  magnitude  reminds  me  constantly  that  hereafter  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  very  strict  and  solemn  account  of  my  stewardship."  I  would 
I  had  time  to  complete,  as  it  ought  to  be  completed,  this  portraiture  of  a 
true  Christian  gentleman ! 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn,  at  Grilston,  one  morning,  to 
transact  some  little  business,  and  also  to  look  in  on  the  Farmers'  Club,  which 
was  then  holding  one  of  its  fortnightly  meetings  (all  touching  their  hats  and 
bowing  to  him  on  each  side  of  tlie  long  street  as  he  slowly  passed  up  it),  he 
perceived  one  of  his  horse's  feet  limp  a  little.  On  dismounting,  therefore,  he 
stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  while  his  groom  took  up  thu  foot  to 
examine  it. 

"  Dey-vilish  fine  horse ! "  exclaimed  the  voice  of  one  standing  close  beside 
him,  and  in  a  tone  of  most  disagreeable  confidence.  The  exclamation  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey ;  who  on  turning  to  the  speaker,  beheld  a  young 
man —  'twas  Titmouse — dressed  in  a  style  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdity. 
One  hand  was  stuck  into  the  hinder  pocket  of  a  styUsh  top-coat  (the  ever- 
lasting tip  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief  glistening  at  the  mouth  of  his 
breast-pocket),  the  other  held  a  cigar  to  his  mouth,  from  which,  as  he  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Aubrey  with  an  air  of  signal  assurance,  he  slowly  expelled  the 
smoke  that  he  had  inhaled.  Mr.  Aubrey  turned  towards  him  with  a  cold  and 
surprised  air,  without  replying,  at  the  same  time  wondering  where  he  had 
seen  the  ridiculous  object  before. 

"  The  horses  in  these  parts  ar'n't  to  be  compared  with  them  at  London — -eh, 
sir  1 "  quoth  Titmouse,  approaching  closer  to  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  groom,  to  see 
what  the  latter  was  doing — who  on  hearing  Titmouse's  last  sally,  gave  him 
a  very  significant  look. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  people  here  won't  relish  your  remarks,  sir  1 "  replied  Mr. 
Aubrey,  hardly  able  to  forbear  a  smile,  at  the  same  time  with  an  aatonished 
air  scanning  the  figure  of  his  companion  from  head  to  foot. 
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"  Who  cares  ? "  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a  very  energetic  oath.  At  this  moment 
up  came  a  farmer,  who,  observing  Mr,  Aubrey,  made  him  a  very  low  bow.  Mr. 
Aubrey's  attention  being  at  the  moment  occupied  with  Titmouse,  he  did  not 
observe  the  salutation  ;  not  so  with  Titmouse,  who,  conceiving  it  to  have  been 
directed  to  himself,  acknowledged  it  by  taking  off  his  hat  with  great  grace  1 
Mr.  Aubrey  followed  into  the  house,  having  ordered  his  groom  to  bring  back 
the  horse  in  an  hour's  time. 

"Pray,"  said  he  mildly  to  the  landlady,  "who  is  that  person  smoking  the 
cigar  outside  ? " 

"  \VTiy,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  he's  a  Mr.  Brown  ;  and  has  another  with  him  here 
— who's  going  up  to  London  by  this  afternoon's  coach — this  one  stays  behind  a 
day  or  two  longer.  They're  queer  people,  sir.  Such  dandies  !  Do  nothing 
but  smoke,  and  drink  brandy  and  water,  sir ;  only  that  t'other  writes  a  good 
deal." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  remind  him,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  smiling,  "  that  if 
/le  thinks  fit  to  speak  to  nie  again,  or  in  my  presence,  I  am  a  magistrate, 
and  have  the  power  of  fining  him  five  shillings  for  every  oath  he  utters." 

"  What !  sir,  has  he  been  speaking  to  you  ?  Well,  I  never — he's  the  most 
forward  little  upstart  I  ever  seed ! "  said  she,  dropping  her  voice ;  and  the 
sooner  he  takes  himself  oif  from  here  the  better ;  for  he's  always  winking  at 
the  maids  and  talking  impudence  to  them.  I'se  box  .  his  ears,  I  warrant  him, 
one  of  these  times  !  "  Mr.  Aubrey  smiled,  and  went  upstairs. 

"There  don't  seem  much  wrong,"  quoth  Titmouse  to  the  groom,  with  a 
condescending  air,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Aubrey  had  entered  the  house.  "  Much  you 
know  about  it,  I  don't  guess  !  "  quoth  Sam,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Who's 
your  master,  fellow  1 "  inquired  Titmouse,  knocking  off  the  ashes  from  the  tip 
of  his  cigar. 

"  A  gentleman.    What's  yours  ?  " 

"  Curse  your  impudence,  you  vagabond." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Sam,  with  a  slight  tap 
of  his  hand,  had  knocked  Titmouse's  glossy  hat  oif  his  head,  and  Titmouse's 
purple-hued  hair  stood  exposed  to  view,  provoking  the  jeers  and  laughter  of 
one  or  two  bystanders.  Titmouse  appeared  about  to  strike  the  groom ;  who, 
hastily  giving  the  bridles  of  his  horses  into  the  .hands  of  an  ostler,  threw 
himself  into  boxing  attitude ;  and,  being  a  clean,  tight-built,  stout  young 
fellow,  looked  a  very  formidable  object,  as  he  came  squaring  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  dismayed  Titmouse ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  honour  of  all  the 
horses  of  Yorkshire,  was  just  going  to  let  fly  his  mw-tmo,  when  a  sharp  tapping 
at  the  bow  window  overhead  startled  him  for  a  moment,  interrupting  his  war- 
like demonstrations ;  and,  on  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  threatening 
figure  of  his  master,  who  was  shaking  his  whip  at  him.  He  dropped  his  guard, 
touched  his  hat  very  humbly,  and  resumed  his  horses'  bridles ;  muttering, 
however,  to  Titmouse,  "  If  thou'rt  a  man,  come  down  into  t'  yard,  and  I'll  mak 
thee  think  a  horse  kicked  thee,  a  liar,  as  thou  art !  " 

"  Who's  that  gentleman  gone  upstairs  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse  of  the  landlady, 
after  he  had  sneaked  into  the  inn. 

"  Squire  Aubrey  of  Yatton,"  she  replied  tartly.  Titmouse's  face,  previously 
very  pale,  flushed  all  over.  "  Ay,  ay,"  she  continued  sharply — "  thou  must  be 
chattering  to  the  grand  folks,  and  thou'st  nearly  put  thy  foot  into 't  at  last, 
I  can  tell  thee ;  for  that's  a  magistrate,  and  thou'st  been  a-swearing  afore 
him."  Titmouse  smiled  rather  faintly ;  and  entering  the  parlour,  afEected  to 
be  engaged  with  a  county  newspaper ;  and  he  remained  very  quiet  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  not  venturing  out  of  the  room  till  he  had  seen  ofE  Mr.  Aubrey  and 
his  formidable  Sam. 

It  was  the  hunting  season ;  but  Mr.  Aubrey,  though  he  had  as  fine  horses 
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as  were  to  be  found  in  the  county,  and  which  were  always  at  the  service  of 
his  friends,  partly  from  want  of  inclination,  and  partly  from  the  delicacy  of 
his  constitution,  never  shared  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, he  rode  to  cover,  to  see  the  hounds  throw  oil,  and  exchange  greetings 
with  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  on  such  occasions  collected 
together.  This  he  did  the  morning  after  that  on  which  he  had  visited  Grilston, 
accompanied  at  their  earnest  entreaty,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate.  I  am  not 
painting  angels,  but  describing  frail  human  nature ;  and  truth  forces  me  to 
say,  that  Kate  knew  pretty  well  that  on  such  occasions  she  appeared  to  no 
little  advantage.  I  protest  I  love  her  not  the  less  for  it — but  is  there  a 
beautiful  woman  under  the  sun  who  is  not  aware  of  her  charms,  and  of  the 
effect  they  produce  upon  our  sex  ?  Pooh  !  I  never  will  believe  to  the  contrary. 
In  Kate's  composition  this  ingredient  was  but  an  imperceptible  alloy  in  vu-gin 
gold.  Now,  how  was  it  that  she  came  to  think  of  this  hunting  appointment  ? 
I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  I  recollect  that  when  Lord  De  la  Zouch  last  called 
at  Tatton,  he  happened  to  mention  it  at  lunch,  and  to  say  that  he  and  one 

G-eoffry  Level  Delamere  but,  however  that  may  be,  behold,  on  a  bright 

Thursday  morning,  Aubrey  and  his  two  lovely  companions  made  their  welcome 
appearance  at  the  field,  all  superbly  mounted,  and  most  cordially  greeted  by 
all  present.  Miss  Aubrey  attracted  universal  admiration ;  but  there  was  one 
handsome  youngster,  his  well  formed  figure  showing  to  great  advantage  in 
his  new  pink  and  leathers,  that  made  a  point  of  challenging  her  special  notice, 
and  in  doing  so,  attracting  that  of  all  his  envious  fellow  sportsmen  ;  and  that 
was  Delamere.  He  seemed,  indeed,  infinitely  more  taken  up  with  the  little 
party  from  Tatton  than  with  the  serious  business  of  the  day.  His  horse, 
however,  had  an  eye  to  business ;  and  with  erected  ears,  catching  the  first 
welcome  signal  sooner  than  its  gallant  rider,  sprung  off  like  light,  and  would 
have  left  its  abstracted  rider  behind,  had  he  not  been  a  first-rate  seat.  In  fact, 
Kate  herself  was  not  quite  sufficiently  on  her  guard ;  and  her  eager  filly  suddenly 
put  in  requisition  all  her  rider's  little  strength  and  skill  to  rein  her  in — which 
having  done,  Kate's  eye  looked  rather  anxiously  after  her  late  companion,  who, 
however,  had  already  cleared  the  first  hedge,  and  was  fast  making  up  to  the 
scattering  scarlet  crowd.    Oh,  the  bright  exhilarating  scene  ! 

"  Heigh  ho ! "  said  Kate,  with  a  slight  sigh,  as  soon  as .  Delamere  had  dis- 
appeared— "  I  was  very  nearly  off."  "  So  was  somebody  else,  Kate !  "  said  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  with  a  sly  smile.  "  This  is  a  very  cool  contrivance  of  yours,  Kate, — 
bringing  us  here  this  morning,"  said  her  brother,  rather  gravely.  "  What  do 
you  mean,  Charles  ? "  she  inquired,  slightly  reddening.  He  good-naturedly 
tapped  her  shoulder  with  his  whip,  laughed,  urged  his  horse  into  a  canter,  and 
they  were  all  soon  on  their  way  to  General  Grim's,  an  old  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Aubrey's. 

The  party  assembled  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  Fotheringham  Castle,  the  mag- 
nificent residence  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  was  numerous  and  brilliant.  The 
Aubreys  arrived  about  five  o'clock;  and  on  their  emerging  from  their  chambers 
into  the  drawing-room,  about  half-past  six — Mr.  Aubrey  leading  ia  his  wife 
and  sister — they  attracted  very  general  attention.  He  himself  looked  hand- 
some, for  the  brisk  country  air  "had  brought  out  a  glow  upon  his  too  frequently 
sallow  countenance — sallow  with  the  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  late  hours, 
the  wasting  excitement  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his  smile  was  cheerful, 
his  eye  bright  and  penetrating.  There  were  several  very  fine  women,  married 
and  single,  in  that  splendid  drawing-room;  but  there  were  two  girls,  in  very 
different  styles  of  beauty,  who  were  soon  allowed  by  all  present  to  carry  off 
the  palm  between  them — I  mean  Miss  Aubrey  and  Lady  Caroline  Caveocsham, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Eedborough,  both  of  whom  were  on 
a  visit  at  the  castle  of  some  duration.    Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Aubrey  were 
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of  about  the  same  age,  and  dressed  almost  exactly  alike,  viz.,  in  white  satin ; 
only  Lady  Caroline  wore  a  brilliant  diamond  necklace,  whereas  Kate  had 
chosen  to  we^ir  not  a  single  ornament. 

Lady  Caroline  was  a  trifle  the  taller,  and  had  a  very  stately  carriage.  Her 
hair  was  black  as  jet — her  features  were  refined  and  delicate ;  but  they  wore 
a  very  cold,  haughty  expression.  After  a  glance  at  her  half-closed  eyes,  and 
the  swanlike  curve  of  her  snowy  neck,  you  unconsciously  withdrew  from  her, 
as  from  an  inaccessible  beauty.  The  more  you  looked  at  her,  the  more  she 
satisfied  your  critical  scrutiny ;  but  your  feelings  went  not  out  towards  her 
— they  were,  in  a  manner,  chilled  and  repulsed.  Look,  now,  at  our  own  Kate 
Aubrey — nay,  never  fear  to  place  her  beside  yon  supercilious  divinity — look  at 
her,  and  your  heart  acknowledges  her  loveliness ;  your  soul  thrills  at  sight  of 
her  bewitching  blue  eyes — eyes  now  sparkling  with  excitement,  then  languishing 
with  softness,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  emotions  of  a  sensitive  nature — 
a  most  susceptible  heart.  Lady  Caroline  seems  the  exquisite  but  frigid  pro- 
duction of  a  skilful  statuary,  who  had  caught  a  divinity  in  the  very  act  of 
disdainfully  setting  her  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  this  poor  earth  of  ours ; 
but  Kate  is  a  living  and  breathing  beauty — as  it  were,  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  God  himself ! 

Kate  was  very  affectionately  greeted  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  a  lofty  and! 
dignified  woman  of  about  fifty;  so  also  by  Iiord  De  la  Zouch ;  but  when  young, 
Delamere  welcomed  her  with  a  palpable  embarrassment  of  manner,  a  more! 
brilliant  colour  stole  into  her  cheek,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have  noticed 
a  little,  rapid,  undulating  motion  in  her  bosom,  which  told  of  some  inward  I 
emotion.  And  a  keen  observer  Kate  at  that  moment  had  in  her  beautiful' 
rival ;  from  whose  cheek,  as  that  of  Kate  deepened  in  its  roseate  bloom,  faded 
away  the  colour  entirely,  leaving  it  the  hue  of  the  lily.  Her  drooping  eyelids  | 
could  scarcely  conceal  the  glances  of  alarm  and  anger  which  she  darted  at 
her  plainly  successful  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  future  Lord  De  la  Zouch. 
Kate  was  quickly  aware  of  this  state  of  matters ;  and  it  required  no  little  j 
self-control  to  appear  unsLwaxe  of  it.  Delamere  took  her  down  to  dinner,  and  j 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  paid  her  such  pointed  attentions  as  at  length 
really  distressed  her ;  and  she  was  quite  relieved  when  the  time  came  for  the 
ladies  to  withdraw.  That  she  had  not  a  secret  yearning  towards  Delamere, 
the  frequent  companion  of  her  early  days,  I  cannot  assert,  because  I  know  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fact.  Circumstances  had  kept  him  on  the  Continent 
for  more  than  a  year  between  the  period  of  his  quitting  Eton  and  going  to 
Oxford,  where  another  twelvemonth  had  shpped  away  without  his  visiting 
Yorkshire :  thus  two  years  had  elapsed — and  behold  Kate  had  become  a  woman, 
and  he  a  man  !  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch  idolized  their  son,  and  were  old 
and  very  firm  friends  of  the  Aubrey  family ;  and,  if  Delamere  really  formed  an 
attachment  to  one  of  Miss  Aubrey's  beauty,  accomplishments,  talent,  amiability, 
and  ancient  family — why  should  he  not  be  gratified  ?  Kate,  whether  she  would 
or  not,  was  set  down  to  the  piano.  Lady  Caroline  accompanying  her  on  the 
harp — on  which  she  usually  performed  with  mingled  skill  and  grace ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  both  the  fair  performers  found  fault  with  their  instru- 
ments— then  with  themselves — and  presently  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
But  when,  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  Kate's  spirits  had  been  a  little 
exhilarated  with  dancing,  and  she  sat  down,  at  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  request,  and 
gave  that  exquisite  song  from  the  Tempest, — "  Where  the  bee  sucks," — all  the 
witchery  of  her  voice  and  manner  had  returned;  and  as  for  Delamere,  he 
would  have  given  the  world  to  marry  her  that  minute,  and  so  for  ever  extinguish 
the  hopes  of — as  he  imagined — two  or  three  nascent  competitors  for  the  beautiful 
prize  then  present. 

That  Kate  was  good  as  beautiful,  the  f ollowine  little  incident,  which  happened 
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to  her  on  the  ensuing  evening,  will  show.  There  was  a. girl  in  the  village  at 
Tatton,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  called  Phoebe  Williams  ;  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and  who  had  spent  about  two  years  at  the  Hall  as  a  laundry-maid, 
but  had  been  obliged,  some  few  months  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
to  return  to  her  parents  in  the  village,  ill  of  a  decline.  She  had  been  a  sweet- 
tempered  girl  in  her  situation,  and  all  her  fellow-servants  felt  great  interest  in 
her,  as  also  did  Miss  Aubrey.  Mrs.  Aubrey  sent  her  daily,  jellies,  sago,  and 
other  such  matters,  suitable  for  the  poor  girl's  condition ;  and  about  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  after  her  return  from  Fotheringham,  Miss  Aubrey,  finding  one  of  the 
female  servants  about  to  set  off  with  some  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and 
hearing  that  poor  Phcebe  was  getting  rapidly  worse,  instead  of  retiring  to  her 
room  to  undress,  slipped  on  an  additional  shawl,  and  resolved  to  accompany 
the  servant  to  the  village.  She  said  not  a  word  to  either  her  mother,  her 
sister-in-law,  or  her  brother ;  but  simply  left  word  with  her  maid  where  she 
was  going,  and  that  she  should  quickly  return.  It  was  snowing  smartly  when 
Kate  set  oii :  but  she  cared  not,  hurried  on  by  the  impulse  of  kindness,  which 
led  her  to  pay  perhaps  a  last  visit  to  the  humble  sufferer.  She  walked  alongside 
of  the  elderly  female  servant,  asking  her  a  number  of  questions  about  PhcBbe, 
and  her  sorrowing  father  and  mother.  It  was  nearly  dark  as  they  qiiitted  the 
Park  gates,  and  snowing,  if  anything,  faster  than  when  they  had  left  the  Hall. 
Kate,  wrapping  her  shawl  still  closer  round  her  slender  figure,  and  her  face 
pretty  well  protected  by  her  veil,  hurried  on,  ar  dS  hey  soon  reached  Williams' 
cottage.  Its  humble  tenants  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  her  appearance  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  inclement  weather,  and  so 
apparently  unattended.  Poor  Phoebe,  worn  to  a  shadow,  was  sitting  opposite 
the  fire,  in  a  little  wooden  arm-chair,  and  propped  up  by  a  pillow.  She 
trembled,  and  her  lips  moved  on  seeing  Miss  Aubrey,  who  sitting  down  on 
a  stool  beside  her,  after  laying  aside  her  snow-whitened  shawl  and  bonnet, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  gentle  and  soothing  strain  imaginable.  Phoebe's 
father  and  mother  stood  on  each  side  of  the  little  fireplace,  gazing  with 
tearful  eyes  upon  their  only  child,  soon  about  to  depart  from  them  for  ever. 
The  poor  girl  was  indeed  a  touching  object.  She  had  been  very  pretty,  but 
now  her  face  was  white  and  wofuUy  emaciated — the  dread  impress  of  consump- 
tion was  upon  it.  "You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "to  come  to 
see  me,  and  so  late.  They  say  it's  a  sad  cold  night."  "I  heard,  Phcebe,  that 
you  were  not  so  well,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  step  along  with  Margaret, 
who  has  brought  you  some  more  jelly.  Did  you  like  the  last  ? "  "  Y-e-s, 
ma'am,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly ;  "  but  it's  very  hard  for  me  to  swallow 
anything  now,  my  throat  feels  so  sore."  Here  her  mother  shook  her  head 
and  looked  aside  ;  for  the  doctor  had  only  that  morning  explained  to  her  the 
nature  of  the  distressing  symptom  which  her  daughter  was  alluding  to — as 
evidencing  the  very  last  stage  of  her  fatal  disorder.  "  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear 
you  say  so,  Phoebe,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey.  "  Do  you  think  there's  anything  else 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  could  make  for  you  1 "  "  No,  ma'am,  thank  you ;  I  feel  it's 
no  use  trying  to  swallow  anything  more."  "  While  there's  life,"  said  Kate, 
in  a  subdued,  hesitating  tone,  "  there's  hope — they  say."  Phoebe  shook  her 
head  mournfully.    "  Don't  stop  long,  dear  lady — it's  getting  very  late  for  you 

to  be  out  alone.    Father  will  go  "  Never  mind  me,  Phcebe — I  can  take 

care  of  myself.  I  hope  you  mind  what  good  Dr.  Tatham  says  to  you  ?  You 
know  this  sickness  is  from  God,  Phoebe.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  His 
creatures." 

"  Thank  God,  ma'am,  I  think  I  feel  resigned.  I  know  it  is  God's  will ;  but 
I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  father  and  mother — they'U  be  so  lone  Uke  when  they 
don't  see  PhcBbe  about."  Her  father  gazed  intently  at  her,  and  the  tears  ran 
trickling  down  his  cheeks ;  her  mother  put  her  apron  before  her  face,  and 
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shook  her  head  in  silent  anguish.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  speali  for  a  few 
moments.  "  I  see  you  have  been  reading  the  prayer-book  mamma  gave  you 
when  you  were  at  the  Hall,"  said  she  at  length,  observing  the  little  volume 
lying  open  on  Phoebe's  lap. 

"  Yes,  ma'am — I  was  trying  ;  but  somehow,  lately,  I  can't  read,  for  there's  a 
kind  of  mist  comes  over  my  eyes,  and  I  can't  see."  "  That's  weakness,  Phoebe," 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  quickly  but  tremulously.  "  May  I  make  bold,  ma'am,"  com- 
menced Phoebe  languidly,  after  a  hesitating  pause,  "to  ask  you  to  read  the 
little  psalm  I  was  trying  to  read  a  while  ago  ?    I  should  so  like  to  hear  you." 

"  rU  try,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  taking  the  book,  which  was  open  at  the 
sixth  psalm.  'Twas  a  severe  trial,  for  her  feelings  were  not  a  little  excited 
already.  But  how  could  she  refuse  the  dying  girl  1  So  she  began,  a  little 
indistinctly,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  with  frequent  pauses  ;  for  the  tears  every 
now  and  then  quite  obscured  her  sight.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  as  far 
as  the  sixth  verse,  which  was  thus :  "  J  am  weary  cf  my  groaning :  every  night 
wash  I  my  hed,  and  water  my  couch  with  tears :  my  heauty  is  gone  for  very 
troubled 

Here  Kate's  voice  suddenly  stopped.  She  buried  her  face  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  her  handkerchief,  and  said  hastily,  "  I  can't  read  any  more,  Phoebe  !  " 
Every  one  in  the  little  room  was  in  tears,  except  poor  Phoebe,  who  seemed 
past  that. 

"It's  time  for  me  to  go,  now,  Phoebe.  We'll  send  some  one  early  in  the 
morning  to  know  how  you  are,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  rising  and  putting  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl.  She  contrived  to  beckon  Phoebe's  mother  to  the  back  of 
the  room,  and  silently  slipped  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hands ;  for  she 
knew  the  mournful  occasion  there  would  soon  be  for  such  assistance !  She 
then  left,  peremptorily  declining  the  attendance  of  Phoebe's  father — saying 
that  it  must  be  dark  when  she  could  not  find  the  way  to  the  Hall,  which  was 
almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  cottage,  and  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  o£E.  It  was  very  much  darker,  and  it  still  snowed,  though  not  so  thickly 
as  when  she  had  come.  She  and  Margaret  walked  side  by  side,  at  a  quick 
pace,  talking  together  about  poor  Phoebe.  Just  as  she  was  approaching  the 
extremity  of  the  village,  nearest  the  park — 

"  Ah  !  my  lovely  gals  !  "  exclaimed  a  voice,  in  a  low  but  most  ofEensive  tone 
— "  alone  ?  How  uncommon  "  Miss  Aubrey  for  a  moment  seemed  thunder- 
struck at  so  sudden  and  unprecedented  an  occurrence;  then  she  hurried  on 
with  a  beating  heart,  whispering  to  Margaret  to  keep  close  to  her,  and  not  to 
be  alarmed.    The  speaker,  however,  kept  pace  with  them. 

"Lovely  gals! — wish  I'd  an  umbrella,  my  angels! — Take  my  arm?  Ah! 
Pretty  gals ! "  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ? "  at  length  exclaimed  Kate,  spiritedly, 
suddenly  stopping,  and  turning  to  the  rude  speaker.  [Who  elie  should  it  be 
but  Tittlebat  Titmouse  !]  "  Who  am  I  ?  Ah,  ah  !  Lovely  gals  !  one  that  loves 
the  pretty  gals." 

"Do  you  know,  fellow,  who  I  am?"  inquired  Miss  Aubrey  indignantly, 
flinging  aside  her  veil,  and  disclosing  her  beautiful  face,  white  as  death,  but 
indistinctly  visible  in  the  darkness,  to  her  insolent  assailant.  "  No,  'pon  my 
soul,  no  ;  but — lovely  gal !  lovely  gal ! — 'pon  my  life,  spirited  gal ! — do  you  no 

harm !    Take  my  arm  ?  "    "  Wretch  !  ruiiian  !    How  dare  you  insult  a  lady 

in  this  manner  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  My  name,  sir,  is  Aubrey — I  aih 
Miss  Aubrey  of  the  Hall !    Do  not  think  " 

Titmouse  felt  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  dropping  down  dead  at  that 
moment,  with  amazement  and  terror ;  and  when  Miss  Aubrey's  servant  screamed 
out  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Help ! — help,  there  !"  Titmouse,  vsrithout  uttering 
a  syllable  more,  took  to  his  heels,  just  as  the  door  of  a  cottage,  at  only  a  few 
yards'  distance,  opened,  and  otit  rushed  a  stranpinsr  farmer,  shouting—"  Hey  j 
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what  be  t'matter  ?  "  You  may  guess  his  astonishment  on  discovering  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  his  fury  at  learning  the  cause  of  her  alarm.  Out  of  doors  he 
pelted,  without  his  hat,  uttering  a  volley  of  fearful  imprecations,  and  calling 
on  the  unseen  miscreant  to  come  forward ;  for  whom  it  was  lucky  that  he 
had  time  to  escape  from  a  pair  of  iists  that  in  a  minute  or  two  would  have 
beaten  his  little  carcase  into  a  jelly !  Miss  Aubrey  was  so  overcome  by  the 
shock  she  had  sufEered,  that  but  for  a  glass  of  water  she  might  have  fainted. 
As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered  from  her  agitation,  she  set  ofE  home, 
accompanied  by  Margaret,  and  followed  very  closely  by  the  farmer,  with  a 
tremendous  knotted  stick  under  his  arm — (he  wanted  to  have  taken  his  double- 
barrelled  gun) — and  thus  she  soon  reached  the  Hall,  not  a  little  tired  and 
agitated.  This  little  incident,  however,  she  kept  to  herself,  and  enjoined  her 
two  attendants  to  do  the  same ;  for  she  knew  the  distress  it  would  have 
occasioned  those  whom  she  loved.  As  it  was,  she  was  somewhat  sharply 
rebuked  by  her  mother  and  brother,  who  had  just  sent  two  men  out  in  quest 
of  her,  and  whom  it  was  singular  that  she  should  have  missed.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  eccentric  movements  of  our  friend  Tit- 
mouse ;  still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  just  mentioning  that  the  sight  of 
Miss  Aubrey  on  horseback  had  half  maddened  the  little  fool ;  her  image  had 
never  been  efEaced  from  his  memory  since  the  occasion  on  which,  as  already 
explained,  he  had  first  seen  her ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained,  through 
Snap's  inquiries,  who  she  was,  he  became  more  frenzied  in  the  matter  than 
before,  because  he  thought  he  now  saw  a  probability  of  obtaining  her.  He 
had  unbosomed  himself  in  the  matter  to  his  confidential  adviser  Mr.  Snap; 
who,  having  accomplished  his  errand,  had  the  day  before  returned  to  town, 
very  much  against  his  will,  leaving  Titmouse  behind  him,  to  bring  about,  by 
his  own  delicate  and  skilful  management,  a  union  between  himself,  as  the 
future  lord  of  Yatton,  and  the  beautiful  sister  of  its  present  occupant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Me.  Aubeey  and  Kate  were  sitting  together  playing  at  chess,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  looking  on  with 
much  interest ;  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  being  busily  engaged  writing.  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  sadly  an  overmatch  for  poor  Kate — he  being  in  fact  a  first-rate  player ; 
and  her  soft  white  hand  had  been  hovering  over  the  half-dozen  chessmen  she 
had  left^  uncertain  which  of  them  to  move,  for  nearly  two  minutes;  her  chin, 
resting  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  face  wearing  a  very  puzzled  expression. 
"  Come,  Kate,"  said  every  now  and  then  her  brother,  with  that  calm  victorious 
smile  whioii  at  such  a  moment  would  have  tried  any  but  so  sweet  a  temper  as 
his  sister's.  "  If  I  were  you.  Miss  Aubrey,"  was  perpetually  exclaiming  Dr. 
Tatham,  knowing  as  much  about  the  game  the  while  as  the  little  Marlborough 
spaniel  lying  asleep  at  Miss  Aubrey's  feet.  "  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  Kate,  at  length, 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  really  don't  see  how  to  escape  " 

"  Who  can  that  be  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey  looking  up  and  listening  to  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

"Never  mind,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  interested  in  the  game— "come, 
come,  Kate."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  servant  made  his  appearance,  and, 
coming  up  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  told  him  that  Mr.  Parkinson  and  another  gentleman 
had  called,  and  were  waiting  in  the  library  to  speak  to  him  on  business. 

"  What  can  they  want  S-t  this  hour  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey  absently,  intently 
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watching  aniexpeoted  move  of  his  sister's,  which  would  have  decided  the  game. 
At  length  she  made  her  long-meditated  descent,  in  quite  an  unexpected  quarter. 
"  Checkmate  !  "  she  exclaimed  with  infinite  glee.  "  Ah  !  "  cried  he,  rising,  with 
a  slightly  surprised  and  chagjjned  air,  "  I'm  ruined  !  Now,  try  your  hand  on 
the  doctor,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  these  people.  I  wonder  what  can  possibly 
have  brought  them  here.  Oh,  I  see — I  see  ;  'tis  probably  about  Miss  Evelyn's 
marriage-settlement — I'm  to  be  one  o£  her  trustees."  With  this  he  left  the 
room,  and  presently  entered  the  library,  where  were  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom,  a  stranger,  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  o££  his  great-coat.  It  was  Mr. 
Eunnington  ;  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  with  short  grey  hair — his  countenance 
bespeaking  the  calm,  acute,  clear-headed  man  of  business.  The  other  was  Mr. 
Parkinson ;  a  plain,  substantial-looking,  hard-headed  country  attorney. 

"  Mr.  Eunnington,  my  London  agent,  sir,"  he '  said  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  the 
latter  entered.  Mr.  Aubrey  bowed.  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated,"  he  replied 
with  his  usual  urbanity  of  manner,  taking  a  chair  beside  them.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  you  look  very  serious — both  of  you.  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  in- 
quired surprisedly.  "  Mr.  Eunnington,  sir,  has  arrived,  most  unexpectedly 
to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  only  an  hour  or  two  ago,  from  London,  on 
business  of  the  last  importance  to  you."  "  To  me  ! — well,  what  is  it  ?  Pray, 
say  at  once  what  it  is — I  am  all  attention,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  anxiously.  "  Do 
you  happen,"  commenced  Mr.  Parkinson  very  nervously,  "  to  remember  sending 
Waters  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  last,  with  a  paper  which  had  been  served 
by  some  one  on  old  Jolter  ? "  "  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  moment's 
consideration.  "  Mr.  Runnington's  errand  is  connected  with  that  document," 
said  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  paused.  "  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  apparently 
a  little  relieved.  "  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  you  very  greatly  over-estimate 
the  importance  I  attach  to  anything  that  such  a  troublesome  person  as  Mr. 

Tgmkins  can  do,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  he  who  Well,  then, 

what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  inquired  quickly,  observing  Mr.  Parkinson  shake  his 
head,  and  interchange  a  grave  look  with  Mr.  Eunnington ;  "  you  cannot  think, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  how  you  will  oblige  me  by  being  explicit." 

"  This  pkper,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  holding  up  that  which  Mr.  Aubrey  at 
once  recollected  as  the  one  on  which  he  had  cast  his  eye  on  its  being  handed 
to  him  by  Waters,  "  is  a  Declaration  of  Ejectment,  with  which  Mr.  Tomkins 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  served  virtually  on  you,  and  you  are  the  real 
defendant."  "  So  I  apprehend  I  was  in  the  former  trumpery  action."  "  Do 
you  recollect,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  a  trepidation  which  he 
could  not  conceal,  "  several  years  ago,  some  serious  conversation  which  you 
and  I  had  together  on  the  state  of  your  title — when  I  was  preparing  your 
marriage  -  settlements  ? "  Mr.  Aubrey  started,  and  his  face  was  suddenly 
blanched.  "  The  matters  we  then  discussed  have  suddenly  acquired  fearful 
importance.  This  paper  occasions  us,  on  your  account,  the  prof  oundest  anxiety." 
Mr.  Aubrey  continued  silent,  gazing  on  Mr.  Parkinson  with  intensity.  "  Sup- 
posing, from  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  and  from  the  message  accompanying  it,  that 
it  was  merely  another  action  of  Tomkins's  about  the  slip  of  waste  land  attached 
to  Jolter's  cottage,  I  sent  up  to  London  to  my  agents,  Messrs.  Eunnington, 
requesting  them  to  call  on  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  and  settle  the  action.  He 
did  so ;  and — perhaps  you  will  explain  the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson  to  Mr. 
Eunnington. 

"  Certainly,"  said  that  gentleman  with  a  serious  air,  but  much  more  calmly 
and  firmly  than  Mr.  Parkinson ;  "  I  called  accordingly,  early  yesterday  morning, 
on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — they  are  a  very  well — but  not  enviably — 
known  firm  in  the  profession ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  my  misconception  of 

the  nature  of  the  business  I  had  called  to  settle  was  set  right.    In  short  ." 

he  paused,  as  if  distressed  9,t  the  intelligence  he  was  about  to  communicate. 
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"  Oh,  pray,  pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  am  no  stranger, 
sir,  to  your  firmness  of  cliaracter ;  but  I  shall  have  to  tax  it,  I  fear,  to  its 
uttermost.  To  come  at  once  to  the  point — they  told  me  that  I  might  undoubtedly 
settle  the  matter,  if  you  would  consent  to  give  up  immediate  possession  of  the 
whole  Yatton  estate,  and  account  for  the  mesne  profits  to  their  client,  the  right 
heir — as  they  contend— a  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse." 

Mr.  Aubrey  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  overcome,  for  an  instant,  by  this 
astounding  intelligence ;  and  all  three  of  them  preserved  silence  for  more 
than  a  minute.  Mr.  Eunnington  was  a  man  of  a  very  feeling  heart.  In  the 
course  of  his  great  practice  lie  had  had  to  encounter  many  distressing  scenes  ; 
but  probably  none  of  them  had  equalled  that  in  which,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  distrusted  his  own  self-possession,  he  now  bore  a  leading 
part.  The  two  attorneys  interchanged  frequent  looks  of  deep  sympathy  for 
'their  unfortunate  client,  who  seemed  as  if  stunned  by  the  intelligence  they 
had  brought  him. 

"  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lose  not  an  instant  in  coming  down  to  Yatton,"  resumed 
Mr.  Eunnington,  observing  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  again  directed  inquiringly  towards 
him ;  "  for  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  are  very  dangerous  people  to 
deal  with,  and  must  be  encountered  promptly,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution.  The  moment  that  I  had  left  them,  I  hastened  to  the  Temple,  to  retain 
for  you  Mr.  Subtle,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit ;  but  they  had  been 
beforehand  with  me,  and  retained  him  nearly  three  months  ago,  together  with 
another  eminent  king's  counsel  on  the  circuit.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
lost  no  time  in  giving  a  special  retainer  to  the  attorney-general,  in  which 
I  trust  I  have  done  right,  and  in  retaining  as  junior  a  gentleman  whom  I 
consider  to  be  incomparably  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  lawyer  on  the 
circuit." 

"  Did  they  say  anything  concerning  the  nature  of  their  client's  title  ? " 
inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  some  expressions  of  amazement  and  dismay. 

"  Very  little — I  might  say,  nothing.  If  they  had  been  never  so  precise,  of 
course  I  should  have  distrusted  every  word  they  said.  They  certainly  mentioned 
that  they  had  the  first  conveyancing  opinions  in  the  kingdom,  which  concurred 
in  favour  of  their  client ;  that  they  had  been  for  months  prepared  at  all  points, 
and  accident  only  had  delayed  their  commencing  proceedings  till  now."  "  Did 
you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  who  the  claimant  was  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey. 
"  Yes ;  but  all  I  could  learn  was,  that  they  had  discovered  him  by  mere 
accident ;  and  that  he  was  at  present  in  very  obscure  and  distressed  circum- 
stances. I  tried  to  discover  by  what  means  they  proposed  to  commence  and 
carry  on  so  expensive  a  contest ;  but  they  smiled  significantly,  and  were  silent." 
Another  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  evidently  silently 
struggling  with  very  agitating  emotions. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  affecting  to  seek  the  recovery  of  only  one 
insignificant  portion  of  the  property?"  he  inquired.  "It  is  their  own  choice- 
it  may  be  from  considerations  of  mere  convenience.  The  title,  however,  by 
which  they  may  succeed  in  recovering  what  they  at  present  go  for,  will  avail 
to  recover  every  acre  of  the  estate,  and  the  present  action  vnll  consequently 
decide  everything  !  " 

"  And  suppose  the  worst — that  they  are  successful,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  after 
they  had  conversed  a  good  deal,  and  very  anxiously,  on  the  subject  of  a 
presumed  infirmity  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  title,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
in  general  terms  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  on  the  occasion  already  adverted  to : 
"  What  is  to  be  said  about  the  rental  which  I  have  been  receiving  all  this 
time — ten  thousand  a-year  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  looking  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  hear  his  question  answered.  "  Oh  !  that's  quite  an  after  consideration — le* 
us  first  fight  the  battle."    "  I  beg,  Mr.  Eunnington,  that  you  will  withhold 
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nothing  from  me,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  To  what  extent  shall  I  be  liable  ? "  Mr. 
Runnington  paused.    "  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  mesne  profits,  as  they  are 

called,  which  you  have  received,"  commenced  Mr.  Parkinson          "No,  no," 

interrupted  Mr.  Eunnington;  "I  have  been  turning  that  matter  over  in  my 
mind,  and  I  think  that  the  statute  of  limitations  will  bar  all  but  the  last  six 
years — ^"  "  Why,  that  will  be  sixty  thousand  pounds  !  "  interrupted  Mr. 
Aubrey,  with  a  look  of  sudden  despair.  "  Gracious  heavens,  that  is  perfectly 
frightful !— frightful !  If  I  lose  Yatton,  I  shall  not  have  a  place  to  put  my 
head  in — not  one  farthing  to  support  myself  with  !  And  yet  to  have  to  make 
up  sixty  tlwusand pounds .'"  The  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  his 
eye  was  laden  with  alarm  and  agony.  He  slowly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
bolted  the  door,  that  they  might  not,  at  such  an  agitating  moment,  be  surprised 
or  disturbed  by  any  of  the  servants  or  the  family. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  tone,  "  that  if  this  claim 

succeed,  my  mother  also  will  share  my  fate  "    They  shook  their  heads  in 

silence.  "  Permit  me  to  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
respectful  sympathy,  "  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  "  But 
the  niffht  follows ! "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  visible  tremor ;  and  his  voice 
made  the  hearts  of  his  companions  thrill  within  them.  "  I  have  a  frightful 
misgiving  as  to  the  issue  of  these  proceedings  I  I  ought  not  to  have  neglected 
the  matter  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Parkinson  on  my  marriage.  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  been  culpably  lying  by  ever  since.  But  I  really  did  not  attach  to  it  the 
importance  it  deserved ;  I  never,  indeed,  distinctly  appreciated  the  nature  of 
what  was  then  pointed  out  to  me  !  " 

"A  thousand  pities  that  a  _)f»e  was  not  levied,  is  it  not?"  said  Mr.  Runnington. 
"  Ay,  indeed  it  is  ! "  repUed  Mr.  Parkinson  with  a  sigh,  and  they  spoke  together 
for  some  time,  and  very  earnestly,  concerning  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  such  a 
measure,  which  they  explained  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  said  he,  "  that  in  all  probability  I  and  my  family  are  at 
this  moment " — he  shuddered — "  trespassers  at  Yatton  ! " 

"  That,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson  earnestly,  "  remains  to  be  proved  ! 
We  really  are  getting  on  far  too  fast.  One  would  think  that  the  jury  had 
already  returned  a  verdict  against  us — that  judgment  had  been  signed — and 
that  the  shorifE  was  coming  in  the  morning  to  execute  the  writ  of  possession  in 
favour  of  our  opponent."  This  was  well  meant  by  the  speaker;  but  surely  it 
was  like  talking  of  the  machinery  of  the  ghastly  guillotine  to  the  wretch  in 
shivering  expectation  of  sufEering  by  it  on  the  morrow.  An  involuntary  shudder 
ran  through  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  Sixty  thousand  pounds  !  "  he  exclaimed,  rising  and 
walking  to  and  fro.  "  Why,  I  am  ruined  beyond  all  redemption  !  How  can  I 
ever  satisfy  it?"  Again  he  paced  the  room  several  times,  in  silent  agony. 
Presently  he  resumed  his  seat.  "  I  have,  for  these  several  days  past,  had  a 
strange  sense  of  impending  calamity,"  said  he,  more  calmly — "  I  have  been 
equally  unable  to  account  for,  or  get  rid  of  it.  It  may  be  an  intimation  from 
Heaven ;  I  bow  to  its  will !  " 

"We  must  remember,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  "  that  'possession  is  nine-tenths 
of  the  lam ' ;  which  means,  that  your  mere  possession  will  entitle  you  to  retain 
it  against  all  the  world,  till  a  stronger  title  than  yours  to  the  right  of  possession 
be  made  out.  You  stand  on  a  mountain ;  and  it  is  for  your  adversary  to  displace 
you,  not  by  showing  merely  that  you  have  no  real  title,  but  that  he  has.  If 
he  could  prove  all  your  title-deeds  to  be  merely  waste  paper — that  in  fact  you 
have  no  more  title  than  I  have — he  would  not  by  stopping  there  advance  his 
own  case  an  inch ;  he  must  first  establish  in  himself  a  clear  and  independent 
title ;  so  that  you  are  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  and  rely  upon  it,  that  though 
never  so  many  screws  may  be  loose,  so  acute  and  profound  a  lawyer  as  the 
^tgn^y-^^n^ral  vr}l]  impose  ^v^ry  difficnlty  on— ^" 
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"  Nay,  but  God  forbid  that  any  nnconcientious  advantages  should  be  taken 
on.  my  behalf  1  "  said  Mr.  Aubrey.  Mr.  Runnington  and  Mr.  Parkinson  both 
opened  their  eyes  pretty  wide  at  this  sally :  the  latter  could  not  understand 
but  that  everything  was  fair  in  war;  the  former  saw  and  appreciated  the  nobility 
of  soul  which  had  dictated  the  exclamation. 

"  I  suppose  the  afEair  will  soon  become  public,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  an  air 
of  profound  depression,  after  much  further  conversation. 

"  Your  .position  in  the  county,  your  eminence  in  public  life,  the  singularity 
of  the  case,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake — all  are  circumstances  midoubtedly 
calculated  soon  to  urge  the  aifair  before  the  notice  of  the  public,"  said  Mr. 
Kunnington. 

"What  disastrous  intelligence  to  break  to  my  family ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey 
tremulously.  "  With  what  fearful  suddenness  it  has  burst  upon  us !  But  some- 
thing, I  suppose,"  he  presently  added  with  forced  calmness,  "must  be  done 
immed  iately  t " 

'TJn  doubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Eunnington.  "  Mr.  Parkinson  and  I  will  imme- 
diatelyproceed  to  examine  your  title-deeds,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are, 
I  understand,  here  in  the  Hall,  and  the  rest  at  Mr.  Parkinson's ;  and  prepare, 
without  delay,  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  also  of  the 
most  eminent  conveyancers  of  the  kingdom.  Who,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Eun- 
nington, addressing  Mr.  Parkinson — "  who  was  the  conveyancer  that  had  the 
abstracts  bef o  e  him,  on  preparing  Mr.  Aubrey's  marriage-settlement  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  are  alluding  to  the  '  Opinion '  I  mentioned  to  you  this  evening  ?  " 
inq[uired  Mr.  Parkinson.  "  I  have  it  at  my  house,  and  will  show  it  you  in  the 
morning.  The  doubt  he  expressed  on  one  or  two  points  gave  me,  I  recollect, 
no  little  uneasiness — as  jfou  may  remember,  Mr.  Aubrey." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  replied,  vrith  a  profound  sigh ;  "  but  though  what  you 
said  reminded  me  of  something  or  another  that  I  had  heard  when  a  mere  boy, 
I  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  think  you  also  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  opinion  was  a  nervous  fidgety  man,  always  raising  difficulties  in  his 
clients'  titles — and  one  way  or  another,  the  thing  never  gave  me  any  concern — 
scarcely  ever  even  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  till  to-day !  What  infatuation  has 
been  mine !  But  you  will  take  a  little  refreshment,  gentlemen,  after  your 
journey  1 "  said  Mr.  Aubrey  suddenly,  glad  of  the  opportunity  it  would  afford 
him  of  reviving  his  own  exhausted  spirits  by  a  cup  of  wine,  before  returning 
to  the  drawing-room.  He  swallowed  several  glasses  of  wine  without  any 
immediately  perceptible  efEect;  and  the  bearers  of  the  direful  intelligence 
just  communicated  to  the  reader,  after  a  promise  by  Mr.  Aubrey  to  drive  over 
to  Grilston  early  in  the  morning,  and  bring  with  him  such  of  his  title-deeds 
as  were  then  at  the  Hall,  took  their  departure ;  leaving  him  outwardly  calmer, 
but  with  a  fearful  oppression  at  his  heart.  He  made  a  powerful  effort  to 
control  his  feelings,  so  as  to  conceal,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  dreadful  occurrence 
of  the  evening.  His  face,  however,  on  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  which 
his  mother,  attended  by  Kate,  had  quitted  for  her  bed-room,  somewhat  alarmed 
Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  whom,  however,  he  at  once  quieted,  by  saying  that  he  certainly 
had  been  annoyed — "  excessively  annoyed" — at  a  communication  just  made  to 
him  i  "  and  which  might,  in  fact,  prevent  his  sitting  again  for  Yatton."  "  Oh, 
that's  the  cause  of  your  long  stay  ?  There,  Doctor,  am  I  not  right  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  appealing  to  Dr.  Tatham.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  was  something 
connected  with  politics  ?  Charles,  I  do  Jiate  politics — give  me  a  quiet  home  !  " 
A  pang  shot  threugh  Mr.  Aubrey's  heart;  but  he  felt  that  he  had,  for  the 
present,  succeeded  in  his  object. 

Mr.  Aubrey's  distracted  mind  was  indeed,  as  it  were,  buffeted  about  that 
night  on  a  dark  sea  of  trouble ;  while  the  beloved  being  beside  him  lay  sleeping 
peacefully,  all  unconscious  of  the  rising  storm.  Many  times,  during  t^Uat  (Jisii^al 
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night,  would  he  have  risen  from  his  bed  to  seek  a  momentary  relief  by  walking 
to  and  fro,  but  that  he  feared  disturbing  her,  and  disclosing  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  distress.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  at 
length  sunk  into  sleep ;  and  of  one  thing  I  can  assure  the  reader,  that  however 
that  excellent  man  might  have  shrunk— and  shrink  he  did — from  the  sufferings 
that  seemed  in  store  for  him,  and  those  who  were  far  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself,  he  did  not  give  way  to  one  repining  or  rebellious  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  his  real  frame  of  mind,  on  that  trying  occasion,  may  be  discovered 
in  one  short  prayer,  which  he  more  than  once  was  on  the  point  of  expressing 
aloud  in  words — "  Oh  my  Grod  1  in  my  prosperity  I  have  ever  acknowledged 
Thee ;  forsake  me  not  in  my  adversity  ?  " 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  his  carriage  drew  up  at  Mr.  Parkinson's 
door ;  and  he  brought  with  him,  as  he  had  promised,  a  great  number  of  title- 
deeds  and  family  documents.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which  were 
in  Mr.  Parkinson's  custody,  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Kunnington  were  anxiously 
engaged  during  almost  every  minute  of  that  day  and  the  ensuing  one ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  they  had  between  them  drawn  up  the  rough  draft  of  a  case, 
■with  which  Mr.  Runnington  set  off  for  town  by  the  mail ;  undertaking  to  lay 
it  immediately  before  the  Attorney-General,  and  also  before  one  or  two  of  the 
greatest  conveyancers  of  the  day,  commended  to  their  best  and  earliest  atten- 
tion. He  pledged  himself  to  transmit  their  opinions,  by  the  very  first  mail,  to 
>Ir.  Parkinson ;  and  both  those  gentlemen  immediately  set  about  active  pre- 
parations for  defending  the  ejectment.  The  "  eminent  conveyancer  "  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Kunnington  and  Parkinson  was  Mr.  Tresayle,  whose  clerk, 
liowevcr,  on  looking  into  the  papers,  presently  carried  them  back  to  Messrs. 
Jlunnington,  with  the  startling  information  that  Mr.  Tresayle,  had,  a  few 
mouths  ago,  "  ad\'ised  on  the  other  side."  The  next  person  whom  Mr.  Kunn- 
ington thought  of,  was — singularly  enough — Mr.  Mortmain,  who,  on  account 
of  his  eminence,  was  occasionally  employed,  in  heavy  matters,  by  the  firm. 
His  clerk,  also,  on  (he  ensuing  morning  returned  the  papers,  assigning  a, 
simiMar  reason  to  that  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Tresayle's  clerk  !  All 
11  MS  formed  a  sad  corroboration,  of  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon's  assurance 
to  Mr.  Runnington,  (hat  they  had  "had  the  first  conveyancing  opinions  in 
the  kingdom  " ;  and  evidenced  the  formidable  scale  on  which  their  operations, 
wore  being  conducted.  There  were,  however,  other  "eminent  conveyancers" 
besides  tlie  two  above  mentioned  :  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  who, 
with  a  less  extended  reputation,  but  an  equal  practice,  was  a  far  abler  man,, 
and  a  much  higher  style  of  conveyancer  than  Mr.  Mortmain,  Mr.  Kunnington 
left  his  client's  interests  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Not  satisfied  with  this,, 
lie  laid  the  case  also  before  Mr.  Crystal,  the  junior  whom  he  had  already 
retained  in  the  cause — a  man  whose  lucid  understanding  was  not  ill  indicated 
by  his  name.  Though  his  manner  in  court  was  not  particularly  forcible  or 
attractive,  he  was  an  invaluable  acquisition  in  an  important  cause. 

As  Mr.  Aubrey  was  driving  home  from  the  visit  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  which 
I  have  just  above  mentioned,  he  stopped  his  carriage  on  entering  the  village, 
because  he  saw  Dr.  Tatham  coming  out  of  Williams's  cottage,  where  he  had 
been  paying  a  visit  to  poor  dying  Phoebe. 

The  little  Doctor  was  plunthering  on,  ankledeep  in  snow,  towards  the  Vicar- 
age, when  Mr.  Aubrey  (who  had  sent  home  his  carriage  with  word  that  he 
should  presently  follow)  came  up  with  him,  and  greeting  him  with  unusual 
fervour,  said  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  Vicarage. 

"  You  are  In  very  great  trouble,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  Doctor  seriously 
— "  I  saw  it  plainly  last  night ;  but  of  course  I  said  nothing.  Come  in  with 
me  1  Let  us  talk  freely  with  one  another ;  for,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend.    Is  it  not  so  1 " 
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"  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  Doctor,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  suddenly  softened  by 
the  affectionate  simplicity  of  the  Doctor's  manner.  How  much  the  good  Doctor 
was  shocked  by  the  communication  which  Mr.  Aubrey  presently  made  to  him, 
the  reader  may  easily  imagine.  He  even  shed  tears  on  beholding  the  forced 
calmness  with  which  Mr.  Aubrey  depicted  the  gloomy  prospect  that  was  before 
him.  'Twas  not  in  vain,  however,  that  the  pious  and  venerable  pastor  led  the 
subdued  and  willing  mind  of  his  beloved  companion  to  those  sources  of  con- 
solation and  support  which  a  true  Christian  cannot  approach  in  vain.  Upon 
his  bruised  and  bleeding  feelings  were  poured  the  balm  of  true  religious 
consolation ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey  quitted  his  revered  companion  vsrith  a  far  firmer 
tone  of  mind  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered  the  Vicarage.  But  when 
he  passed  through  the  park  gates,  the  sudden  reflection  that  he  was  probably 
no  longer  the  proprietor  of  the  dear  old  familiar  objects  that  met  his  eye  at 
every  step,  almost  oveipowered  him. 

On  entering  the  Hall,  he  was  informed  that  one  of  the  tenants,  Peter  Johnson, 
had  been  sitting  in  the  servants'  hall  for  nearly  two  hours,  waiting  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Aubrey  repaired  at  once  to  the  library,  and  desired  the  man  to  be  shown 
in.  This  Johnson  had  been  for  some  twenty-five  years  a  tenant  of  a  consider- 
able farm  on  the  estate,  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  few  weeks  behindhand  with 
his  rent,  and  had  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  exemplary  persons 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  had  now,  poor  fellow,  got  into  trouble  indeed, 
for  he  had,  a  year  or  two  before,  been  persuaded  to  become  security  for  his 
brother-in-law,  a  taxcoUector  ;  and  had,  alas  !  the  day  before,  been  called  upon 
to  pay  the  three  hundred  poimds  in  which  he  stood  bound — his  worthless 
brother-in-law  having  absconded  with  nearly  £1,000  of  the  public  money. 
■Poor  Johnson,  who  had  a  large  family  to  support,  was  in  deep  tribulation, 
bowed  down  with  grief  and  shame  ;  and  after  a  sleepless  night,  had  at  length 
ventured  down  to  Yatton,  and  with  a  desperate  boldness  asked  the  benevolent 
Squire  to  advance  him  i6200  towards  the  money,  to  save  himself  from  being 
cast  into  prison.  Mr.  Aubrey  heard  his  sad  story  to  the  end  without  one  single 
interruption;  though  to  a  more  practised  observer  than  the  troubled  old  farmer, 
the  worktogs  of  his  countenance,  from  time  to  time,  must  have  told  his  inward 
agitation.  "  I  lend  this  poor  soul  £200 ! "  thought  he,  "  who  am  penniless 
myself  !  Shall  I  not  be  really  acting  as  his  dishonest  relative  has  been  acting, 
and  making  free  with  money  that  belongs  to  another  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  he  at  length,  with  a  little  agitation 
of  manner,  "  that  I  have  just  now  a  very  serious  call  upon  me — or  you  know 
how  gladly  I  would  have  complied  with  your  request."  "  Oh,  sir,  have  mercy 
on  me  ?    I've  an  ailing  wife  and  seven  children  to  support,"  said  poor  Johnson, 

wringing  his  hands.    "  Can't  I  do  anything  with  the  Government  ?  "    "  No, 

sir  ;  I'm  told  they're  so  mighty  angry  with  my  rascally  brother,  they'll  listen  to 
nobody  !  It's  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  keep  things  straight  at  home  without 
this,  sir,  I've  so  many  mouths  to  fill ;  and  if  they  take  me  off  to  prison.  Lord  ! 
Lord  !  what's  to  become  of  us  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Aubrey's  lip  quivered.  Johnson  fell  on  his  knees,  and  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.  "  I've  never  asked  a  living  man  for  money  before,  sir  ;  and 
if  you'll  only  lend  it  me,  God  Almighty  will  bless  you  and  yours ;  you'll  save 
us  all  from  ruin ;  I'll  work  day  and  night  to  pay  it  back  again  !  "  "  Rise — rise, 
Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  with  emotion.  "  You  shall  have  the  money,  my 
friend,  if  you  will  call  to-morrow,"  he  added  with  a  deep  sigh,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.    He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Had  Mr.  Aubrey  been  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  vivacious  turn,  the  contrast 
now  afforded  by  his  gloomy  manner  must  have  alarmed  his  family.  As  it  was, 
however,  it  was  not  so  strong  and  marked  as  to  be  attended  with  that  effect, 
^specially  as  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  tq  conceal  his  distress.  That 
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something  had  gone  -wrong,  he  freely  acknowledged;  and  as  he  spoke  of  it 
always  in  connection  with  political  topics,  he  succeeded  in  parrying  their 
questions,  and  checking  suspicion.  But,  whenever  they  were  all  collected 
together,  could  he  not  justly  compare  them  to  a  happy  group,  unconscious 
that  they  stood  'on  a  mine  which  was  about  to  be  fired  ? 

About  a  week  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  12th  of  January,  arrived  little 
Charles's  birthday,  when  he  became  five  years  old ;  and  Kate  had  for  -some 
days  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  up  a  children's  party  in  honour  of 
the  occasion.  ^  After  considerable  riding  and  driving  about,  she  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  parents  of  some  eight  or  ten  children — two  little  daughters-, 
for  instance,  of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre  (beautiful  creatures  they  were,  to  be  sure) 
— little  Master  and  the  two  Miss  Bertons,  the  children  of  one  of  the  county 
members — Sir  Harry  Oldfield,  an  orphan  of  about  five  years  of  age,  the  infant 
possessor  of  a  magnificent  estate — and  two  or  three  little  girls  beside — to  send 
them  all  to  Yatton  for  a  day  and  a  night,  with  their  governesses  and  attendants. 

'Twas  a  charming  little  afEair.  It  went  ofE  brilliantly,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
repaid  all  Kate's  exertions.  She,  her  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister,  all  dined' 
at  the  same  table,  at  a  very  early  hour,  with  the  merry  little  guests,  who 
(with  a  laughable  crowd  of  attendants  behind  them,  to  be  sure)  behaved  re- 
markably well  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Harry  (a  little  thing  about  Charles's  age 
— the  black  riband  round  his  waist,  and  also  the  half-mourning  dress  worn  by 
his  maid,  who  stood  behind  him,  showed  how  recent  was  the  event  which  had 
made  him  an  orphan)  proposed  little  Aubrey's  health,  in  (I  must  own)  a  some- 
what stifE  speech  demurely  dictated  to  him  by  Kate  (who  sat  between  him  and 
her  beautiful  little  nephew).  She  then  performed  the  same  oflice  for  Charles, 
who  stood  on  a  chair  while  delivering  his  eloquent  acknowledgment  of  the  toast. 

[Oh  !  that  anguished  brow  of  thine,  Aubrey,  (thank  God  it  is  unobserved  !) 
but  it  tells  me  that  the  iron  is  entering  thy  soul  !] 

And  the  moment  that  he  had  done — Kate  folding  her  arms  around  him  and 
kissing  him — down  they  all  jumped,  and,  a  merry  throng,  scampered  ofE  to 
the  drawing-room  (followed  by  Kate),  where  blind-man's  bufE,  husbands  and 
wives,  and  divers  other  little  games,  kept  them  in  constant  enjoyment.  After 
tea  they  were  to  have  dancing — Kate  mistress  of  the  ceremonies — and  it  was 
quite  laughable  to  see  how  perpetually  she  was  foiled  in  her  efforts  to  form 
the  little  sets.  The  girls  were  orderly  enough— but  their  wild  little  partners 
were  quite  uncontrollable.  The  instant  they  were  placed,  and  Kate  had  gone 
to  the  instrument  and  struck  off  a  note  or  two — heigh  ! — there  was  a  scrambling 
little  crowd,  jumping  and  laughing,  and  chattering  and  singing  !  Over  and 
over  again  she  formed  them  into  sets,  with  the  like  results.  But  at  length  a 
young  lady,  one  of  their  governesses,  took  Miss  Aubrey's  place  at  the  piano, 
leaving  the  latter  to  superintend  the  performances  in  person.  She  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  up  something  like  a  country-dance,  led  off  by  Charles 
and  little  Lady  Anne  Cherville,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre, 

beautiful  child  of  about  five  years  old,  and  who,  judging  from  appearances, 
bade  fair,  in  due  time,  to  become  another  Lady  Caroline  Caversham.  You 
would  have  laughed  outright  to  watch  the  coquettish  airs  which  this  little 
ci'aature  gare  herself  with  Charles,  whom  yet  she  evidently  could  not  bear  to 
see  dancing  with  another. 

"  Now  I  s'oall  dance  with  somebody  else  !  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting  go 
Lady  Anne,  and  snatching  hold  of  a  sweet  little  thing.  Miss  Berton,  that  was 
standing  modestly  beside  him,  The  discarded  beauty  walked,  with  a  stately 
air  and  a  swelling  heart,  towards  Mrs,  Aubrey,  who  sat  beside  her  husband  on 
the  sofa  I  and  on  reaching  her,  sb§  stood  for  ^  few  pioments  silently  watching 
h,m  }at@  partner  busily  a,jid  gaily  engage^  witji  her  successor— and  then  burst 
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"  Charles  !  "  called  out  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  who  had  watched  the  whole  affair,  and 
could  hardly  keep  her  countenance — "come  here  directly,  Charles."  "Yes,, 
(namma ! "  he  exclaimed — quite  unaware  of  the  serious  aspect  which  things 
were  assuming — and  without  quitting  the  dance,  where  he, was  (as  his  jealous 
mistress  too  plainly  saw,  for,  despite  her  grief,  her  eye  seemed  to  follow  all  his 
motions)  skipping  about  with  infinite  glee  with  a  thvrd  partner — a  laughing 
sister  of  his  last  partner. 

"Come  here,  Cliarles,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey ;. and  in  an  instant  his  little  son, , all 
flushed  and  breathless,  was  at  his  side.  "  Well,  dear  papa  !  "  said-  he,  keeping 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  little  throng  he  had  just  quitted,  and  where  his  clieserted 
partner  was  skipping  about  alone.  "  What  haye  you  been  doing  to  Lady  Anne, 
Charles  !  "  said  his  father. 

"  Nothing,  dear  papa  !  "  he  replied,  still  wistfully  eyeing  the  dancers.  "  You 
know  you  left  me,  and  went  to  dance  with  Miss  Berton ;  you  did,  Charles  !  " 
said  the  ofEended  beauty. 

"  That  is  not  behaving  like  a  little  gentleman,  Charles,"  said  his  fa,ther.  The 
tears  came  into  the  child's  eyes.  "  I'm  very  sorry,  dear  papa,- 1  mill  dance  with 
her  "  —  "  No,  not  now,"  said  Lady  Annfe,  haughtily.  "  Oh,  pooh  !  pooh  !  kiss 
and  be  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  laughing,  "  and  go  and  dance  as  prettily  as 
you  were  doing  before."  Little  Aubrey  put  his  arms  round  Lady  Anne,  kissed 
her,  and  away  they  both  started  to  the  dance  again. 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  was  going  on,  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  a  servant  who  simply  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  and  then 
retired  (for  such  had  been  Mr.  Aubrey's  orders,  in  the  event  of  any  messenger 
coming  from  Grilston).  Hastily  whispering  that  he  should  return  soon,  he  left 
the  room.  In  the  hall  stood  a  clerk  from  Mr.  Parkinson ;  and  on  seeing  Mr. 
Aubrey,  he  took  out  a  packet  and  retired — Mr.  Aubrey,  with  evident  trepidation, 
repairing  to  his  library.  With  a  nervous  hand  he  broke  the  seal,  and  found  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  three  other  inclosures  : — 

Grilston,  12tJi  Jan.  18 — 

"My  deae  Sie, 

"  I  have  only  just  received,  and  at  once  forward  to  you,  copies  of  the  three 
opinions  given  by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Crystal.  I 
lament  to  find  that  they  are  all  of  a  discouraging  character.  They  are  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  having  been  laid  before  their  respective  writers  at 
the  same  moment ;  yet  you  will  observe  that  all  three  of  them  have  hit  upon 
precisely  the  same  point,  viz.,  that  the  descendants  of  Geoffry  Dreddlington 
had  no  right  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance  till  there  was  a  failure  of  the  heirs 
of  Stephen  Dreddlington.  If,  therefore,  our  opponents  have  contrived  to  ferret 
out  any  one  who  satisfies  that  designation  (I  cannot  conjecture  how  they  can 
ever  have  got  upon  the  scent),  I  really  fear  we  must  prepare  for  a  very  serious 
struggle.  I  have  been  quietly  pushing  my  inquiries  in  all  directions,  with  a 
view ,  to  obtaining  a  clue  to  the  case  intended  to  be  set  up  against  us,  and 
which  you  will  find  very  shrewdly  guessed  at  by  the  Attorney-General.  Nor 
am  I  the  only  party,  I  find,  in  the  field,  who  has  been  making  pointed  inquiries 
in  your  neighbourhood ;  but  of  this  more  when  we  meet  to-morrow. — I  remain, 
yours  very  respectfully,  "  J.  Paekinson, 

"  Chaeles  Aubeby,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Having  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Aubrey  sunk  back  in  his  ch^ir,  and  remained 
motionless  for  more  than'  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  he  roused  himself 
and  read  over  the  opinions;  the  effects  pf  which — as  far  as  he  could  comprehend 
tiheir  techn;calities--he  f owd  hfid  been  but  too  correctly  given  by  Mr,  fajlfin- 
son.'  pome  suggestion?  wd  inaniriea  nut  by  tha  acute  m6.  ejtperlenced  Mpl 
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Crystal,  suddenly  revived  recollections  of  one  or  two  incidents  even  in  bis 
boyish  days,  long  forgotten,  but  which,  as  he  reflected  upon  them,  began  to 
reappear  to  his  mind's  eye  with  sickenii^  distinctness.  Wave  after  wave  of 
apprehension  and  agony  passed  over  him,  chilling  and  benumbing  his  heart 
within  him ;  so  that,  when  his  little  son  came  some  time  afterwards  running 
up  to  him,  with  a  message  from  his  mamma,  that  she  hoped  he  could  come 
back  to  see  them  all  play  at  snapdragon  before  they  went  to  bed,  he  answered 
him  mechanically,  hardly  seeming  sensible  even  of  his  presence.  At  length, 
with  a  groan  that  came  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  he  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself,  and  preparing  himself, 
in  some  degree,  for  encountering  his  mother,  his  vyife,  and  his  sister.  Taking 
up  his  candle,  he  hastened  to  his  dressing-room,  where  he  hoped,  by  the  aid 
of  refreshing  ablutions,  to  succeed  in  effacing  at  least  the  stronger  of  those 
traces  of  suffering  which  his  glass  displayed  to  him,  as  it  reflected  the  image 
of  his  agitated  countenance.  A  sudden  recollection  of  the  critical  and  delicate 
situation  of  his  idolized  wife,  glanced  through  his  heart  like  a  keen  arrow.  He 
sunk  upon  the  sofa,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  looked  indeed  forlorn.  Presently 
the  door  was  pushed  hastily  but  gently  open  ;  and,  first  looking  in  to  see  that 
it  was  really  he  of  whom  she  was  in  search,  in  rushed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  pale  and 
agitated,  having  been  alarmed  by  his  long-continued  absence  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  look  of  the  servant,  from  whom  she  had  learned  that  his  master 
had  been  for  some  time  gone  up-stairs. 

"  Charles  !  my  love  !  my  sweet  love  !  "  she  exclaimed,  rushing  up  to  him, 
sitting  down  beside  him,  and  casting  her  arms  round  his  neck.  Overcome 
by  the  suddenness  of  her  appearance  and  movements,  for  a  moment  he  spoke 
not.  "  For  mercy's  sake — as  you  love  me  !  tell  me,  dearest  Charles,  what  has 
happened  !  "  "  Nothing — love — nothing,"  he  replied ;  but  his  looks  belied  his 
speech. 

"  Oh  !  am  not  I  your  wife,  dearest  ?  Charles,  I  shall  really  go  distracted  if 
you  do  not  tell  me  what  has  happened.  I  know  that  something — something 
dreadful — "  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  tenderly  towards 
him.  He  felt  her  heart  beating  violently.  He  kissed  her  cold  forehead,  but 
spoke  not.  "  Come,  dearest !  let  me  share  your  sorrows,"  said  she  in  a  thrilling 
voice.  "  Cannot  you  trust  your  Agnes  ?  Has  not  Heaven  sent  me  to  share 
your  anxieties  and  griefs  ? " 

"  I  love  you,  Agnes  !  ay,  more  than  ever  man  loved  woman  !  "  he  faltered,  as 
he  felt  her  arms  folding  him  in  closer  and  closer  embrace  ;  and  she  gazed  at 
him  with  wild  agitation,  expecting  presently  to  hear  of  some  fearful  catastrophe. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  much  longer,  dearest — I  feel  I  cannot,"  said  she,  rather 
faintly.  "  What  has  happened  ?  What,  that  you  dare  not  tell  me  ?  I  can  bear 
anything,  while  I  have  you  and  my  children !  You  have  been  very  unhappy, 
my  own  Charles,  for  many  days  past.  I  have  felt  that  you  were  ! — I  will  not 
part  with  you  till  I  know  all !  " 

"  You  soon  must  know  all,  my  sweet  love ;  and  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  that 

it  is  principally  on  your  account,  and  that  of  my  children,  that  I  in  fact, 

I  did  not  wish  any  of  you  to  have  known  it  tiU  "    "  You — are  never  going 

— to  fight  a  duel  ? "  she  gasped,  turning  white  as  death. — "  Oh  !  no,  no,  Agnes  ! 
I  solemnly  assure  you  !  If  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  engage  in  such  an 
unhallowed  affair,  would  this  scene  ever  first  have  occurred  ?  No,  no,  my  own 
love !  Must  I  then  tell  you  of  the  misfortune  that  has  overtaken  us  ? "  His 
words  somewhat  restored  her,  but  she  continued  to  gaze  at  him  ki  mute  and 
breathless  apprehension.  "Let  me  then  conceal  nothing,  Agnes — they  are 
bringing  an  action  against  me,  which,  if  successful,  may  cause  us  all  to  quit 
Tatton — and  it  may  be  for  ever."  ^ 

'■'Oh,  Charles!"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  his,  while  she  un- 
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consciously  moved  still  nearer  to  him  and  trembled.  Her  head  dropped  upon 
his  shoulder.  "  Why  is  this  1 "  she  whispered,  after  a  pause. — "  Let  us,  dearest, 
talk  of  it  another  time.  I  have  now  told  you  what  you  asked  me." — He  poured 
her  out  a  glass  of  water.  Having  drank  a  little,  she  appeared  revived,  "  Is 
all  lost  ?  Do,  my  own  Charles — let  me  know  really  the  worst !  " — "  We  are 
young,  Agnes,  and  have  the  world  before  us.  Health  and  honour  are  better 
than  riches.  Tou  and  our  little  loves — the  children  which  God  has  given  us 
— are  my  riches,"  said  he,  gazing  with  unspeakable  tenderness  at  her.  "  Even 
should  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  this  aHair  should  go  against  us — so  long 
as  they  cannot  separate  us  from  each  other,  they  cannot  really  hurt  us."  She 
suddenly  kissed  him  with  frantic  energy,  and  an  hysteric  smile  gleamed  over 
her  pallid  excited  features. 
"  Calm  yourself,  Agnes  ! — calm  yourself,  for  my  sake  !  — as  you  love  me  !  "  His 

voice  quivered.    "  Oh,  how  very  weak  and  foolish  I  have  been  to  yield  to  " 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  she  gasped,  evidently  labouring  with  hysteric  oppression. 
"  Hush !  "  said  she,  suddenly  starting,  and  wildly  leaning  forward  towards  the 
door  which  opened  into  the  gallery  leading  to  the  various  bedrooms.  He 
listened — the  mother's  ear  had  been  quick  and  true.  He  presently  heard  the 
sound  of  many  children's  voices  approaching :  they  were  the  little  party, 
accompanied  by  Kate,  on  their  way  to  bed ;  and  little  Charles's  voice  was 
loudest,  and  his  laugh  the  merriest  of  them  all.  A  wild  smile  gleamed  on 
Mrs.  Aubrey's  face ;  her  hand  grasped  her  husband's  with  convulsive  pressure ; 
and  she  suddenly  sunk,  rigid  and  senseless,  upon  the  sofa.  He  seemed  for 
a  moment  stunned  at  the  sight  of  her  motionless  figure.  Soon,  however, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  one  or  two  female 
attendants  quickly  appeared ;  and  by  their  joint  assistance  Mrs.  Aubrey  was 
carried  to  her  bed  in  the  adjoining  room,  where,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
remedies,  she  was  presently  restored  to  consciousness.  Her  first  languid  look 
was  towards  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  hand  she  slowly  raised  to  her  lips.  She  tried 
to  throw  a  smile  over  her  wan  features — but  'twas  in  vain  ;  and,  after  a  few 
heavy  and  half-choking  sobs,  her  over-charged  feehngs  found  relief  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  Full  of  the  liveliest  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  of  this  violent 
emotion  upon  her,  in  her  critical  condition,  he  remained  with  her  for  some 
time,  pouring  into  her  ear  every  soothing  and  tender  expression  he  could  think 
of.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
state  than  he  could  have  expected.  He  strictly  enjoined  the  attendants,  who 
had  not  quitted  their  lady's  chamber,  and  whose  alarmed  and  inquisitive  looks 
he  had  noticed  for  some  time  with  anxiety,  to  preserve  silence  concerning 
what  they  had  so  unexpectedly  witnessed,  adding,  that  something  unfortunate 
had  happened,  of  which  they  would  hear  but  too  soon. 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  Kate  ? "  whispered  Mrs.  Aubrey  sorrowfully.  "  Surely, 
love,  you  have  suffered  enough  through  my  weakness.  Wait  tiU  to-morrow. 
Let  her — poor  girl ! — have  a  fem  more  happy  hours  !  " 

I'  No,  Agnes — it  was  my  own  weakness  which  caused  me  to  be  surprised  into 
this  premature  disclosure  to  you.  And  now  I  must  meet  her  again  to-night, 
and  I  cannot  control  either  my  features  or  my  feelings.  Tes,  poor  Kate,  she 
must  know  aU  to-night !  I  shall  not  be  long  absent,  Agnes."  And  directing 
her  maid  to  remain  with  her  till  he  returned,  he  withdrew,  and  with  slow 
step  and  heavy  heart  descended  to  the  library ;  preparing  himself  for  another 
heart-breaking  scene — plunging  another  innocent  and  joyous  creature  into 
misery,  which  he  believed  to  be  inevitable.  Having  looked  into  the  drawing- 
room  as  he  passed  it,  and  seen  no  one  there — his  mother  having,  as  usual, 
retired  at  a  very  early  hour — he  rung  his  library  bell,  and  desired  Miss 
Aubrey's  maid  to  request  her  mistress  to  come  down  to  him  there,  as  soon  as 
she  was  at  leisure.    He  was  glad  that  the  only  light  in  the  room  was  that 
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given  out  by  the  fire,  which  was  not  very  bright,  and  so  ■wronld  in  some  degree 
shield  his  features  from,  at  all  events,  immediate  scrutiny.  His  heart  ached 
as,  shortly  afterwards,  he  heard  Kate's  light  step  crossirfg  the  hall.  When 
she  entered,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity,  and  a  smile  w^s  on  her  beauteous 
cheek.  Her  dress  was  slightly  disordered,  and  her  hair  half  uncurled — the 
results  of  her  sport  with  the  little  ones  whom  she  had  been  ■seeing  to  bed. 

"  What  merry  little  things,  to  be  sure  ! "  she  commenced  ;  laughingly — "  I 
could  not  get  them  to  lie  stiU  a  moment — popping  their  little  'heads  in  and  out 
of  the  clothes.  A  fine  night  I  shall  have  with  Sir  Harry !  for  he  is  to  be  my 
tiny  little  bedfellow,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  Why, 
Charles,  how  very — t.ery  grave  you  look  to-night!"  she  added  quickly,  ob- 
serving his  eye  iixed  moodily  upon  her.  .  -, 

"  'Tis  you  who  are  so  very  gay,"  he  replied,  endeavouring  to  smile.  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  dear  Kate,"  he  commenced  affectionately,  "  on  a  serioHS  matter. 
I  have  received  some  letters  to-night  "  , 

Kate  coloured  suddenly  and  violently,  and  her  heart  beat ;  but,  sweet  soul ! 
she  was  mistaken — very,  very  far  ofE  the  mark  her  troubled  brother  was  Riming 
at.  "  And  relying  on  your  strength  of  mind,  I  have  resolved  to  put  you  ai  once 
in  possession  of  what  I  myself  know.   Can  you  bear  bad  news  well,  Katef? ," 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  drawing  her  chair  hearer  to.  her  brother,  saidj^^Do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense,  Charles — I  can  bear  anything  but  suspense — that  is 
dreadful!  What  has  happened?  Oh  dear,"  she  added,  with  sudd,en  al9,rm, 
"  where  are  mamma  and  Agnes  1 "    She  started  to  her  feet.  ; 

"  I  assure  you  they  are  both  well,  Kate.  My  mother  is  now,  doubtless  asleep, 
and  as  well  as  she  ever  was ;  Agnes  is  in  her  bedroom — certainly  much  distressed 
at  the  news  which  I  am  going  "  , , 

"  Oh  why,  Charles,  did  you  tell  anything  distressing  to  li/er?''''  exclaimed  S^iss 
Aubrey  with  an  alarmed  air.  a  (. 

"We  came  together  by  surprise,  Kate !  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  have;  been  wor^e 
to  .have  kept  her  in  suspense ;  but  she  is  recovering ! — I  shall  soon  return  to  her. 
— And  now,  my  dear  Kate — I  know  your  strong  sense  and  spirit — a  very  great 
calamity  hangs  over  us.  Let  you  and  me,"  he  grasped  her  hands  afEectionately, 
"  stand  it  steadily,  and  support  those  who  cannot !  "  ,  i 

"  Let  me  at  once  know  all,  Charles.  See  if  I  do  not  bear  it  as  becomes  your 
sister,"  said  she,  with  forced  calmness.  "If  it  should  become  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  retire  into  obscurity — into  humble  obscurity,  dear  Kate — how j, do 
you  think  you  could  bear  it  ? "  "  If  it  will  be  an  honourable  obscurity — nay, 
'tis  quite  impossible  to  be  a  i^is-honourable  obscurity,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
a  momentary  flash  of  energy,  "  Never,  never,  Kate  !  The  Aubreys  may  lose 
everything  on  earth  but  the  jewel  honour,  and  love  for  one  another  !  "  "  I^et 
me  krfow  all,  Charles  :  I  see  that  something  or  other  shocking  has  happened," 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  look  of  the  ^deepest  apprehension.  I 
will  tell  you  the  worst,  Kate — a  strange  claim  is  set  up — by  one  I  never  heard 
of — to  the  whole  of  the  property  we  now  enjoy !  "  , 

Miss  Aubrey  started^  and  the  slight  colour  that  remained  faded  entirely 
from  her  cheek.    "But  is  it  a  true  claim,  Charles?"  she  inquired,  faintly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved.    But  I  will  disguise  nothing  from  you  I  haye 

woful  apprehensions  "    "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Yatton  is  not  ours  f" 

inquired  Miss  Aubrey,  catching  her  breath.  "  So,  alas  1  niv  dearest  Kate,  itjis 
said !  "  Miss  Aubrey  looked  bevrildered,  and  pressed  her  l^and  to  her  forhe^. 
"  How  shocking  I  shocking  !  shocking  ! "  she  gasped.  "What  is  to  be  comejipf 
mamma  ?  "  "  God  Almighty  will  not  desert  her  in  her  old  age.  He  will  desgyt 
none  of  us,  if  we  only  trust  in  Him,"  said  her  brother. 

Miss  Aubrey  remained  gazing  at  him  intently,  and  continued  perfectly  moti(se- 
fless.  ,^ 
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"  Must  we  then  all  leave  Tatton  ?  "  said  she  faintly,  after  a  while;  "  If  this 
claim  succeeds, — but  we  shall  leave  it  together,  Kate."  She  threv/  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  wept  bitterly.  "  Hush,  hush,  Kate  I said  he,  perceiving 
the  increasing  violence  of  her  emotions,  "  restrain  your  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
my  mother,  and  Agnes." 

His  words  had  the  desired  efEect :  the  poor  girl  made  a  desperate  effort. 
Unclasping  her  arms  from  her  brother's  neck,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair,  breathing 
hard ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  she  said  faintly,  "  I  am  better  now.  Do 
tell  me  more,  Charles  !  Let  me  have  something  to  thinh  about,  only  don't  say 
anything  about— about — mamma  and  Agnes ! "  In  spite  of  herself  a  visible 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame. 

"  It  seems,  Kate,"  said  he,  with  all  the  calmness  he  could  assume,  "  at  least, 
they  are  trying  to  prove,  that  our  branch  of  the  family  has  succeeded  to  the 
property  prematurely — that  there  is  living  an  heir  of  the  elder  branch — that 
his  case  has  been  taken  up  by  powerful  friends  ;  and — let  me  tell  you  the 
worst  at  once — even  the  lawyers,  consulted  by  Mr.  Parkinson  on  my  behalf, 
take  a  most  alarming  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case  that  may  be  brought 
against  us  " 

"  But  is  mamma  provided  for  1 "  whispered  Miss  Aubrey,  almost  inarticulately. 
"  When  I  look  at  her  again,  I  shall  almost  break  my  heart !  "  "  No,  no,  Kate, 
you  won't !  Heaven  will  give  you  strength,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "  Remember,  my  only  sister — my  dearest  Kate !  you  must  support  me  in 

my  trouble,  as  I  will  support  you,  we  will  support  one  another  ■ "    "  "We 

will,  we  will !  "  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  instantly  checking,  however,  her 
rising  excitement.  "You  bear  it  bravely,  my  noble  girl!"  said  Mr.  Aubrey 
fondly,  after  a  brief  interval  of  silence. 

She  turned  from  him  her  head,  and  moved  her  hand,  in  deprecation  of  ex- 
pressions that  might  utterly  unnerve  her.  Then  she  convulsively  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  forehead ;  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  turned  towards  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  tranquillized  features.  The  struggle  had  been  dreadful, 
though  brief,  her  noble  spirit  recovered  itself. 

The  distressed  brother  and  sister  sat  conversing  for  a  long  time,  frequently 
in  tears,  but  with  infinitely  greater  calmness  and  firmness  than  could  have 
been  expected.  They  agreed  that  Dr.  Tatham  should  very  early  in  the  morning 
be  sent  for,  and  implored  to  take  upon  himself  the  bitter  duty  of  breaking  the 
ihatter  as  gradually  and  safely  as  possible  to  their  mother;  its  effects  upon 
whom,  her  children  anticipated  with  the  most  vivid  apprehension.  They  both 
considered  that  an  event  of  such  pubUcity  and  importance  could  not  possibly 
remain  long  unknown  to  her,  and  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the 
tria,l  should  be  got  over  as  soon  as  possible.  They  then  retired — Kate  to  a 
sleepless  pillow,  and  her  brother  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  the  night  in 
attempts  to  soothe  and  console  his  suffering  wife ;  each  of  them  having  first 
knelt  in  humble  reverence,  and  poured  forth  the  breathings  of  a  stricken  and 
bleeding  heart  before  Him  who  hath  declared  that  He  heaeeth  and  ANSWEEBth 
pr?iyer. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth? 

"It  won't  kindle— not  a  bit  on't— it's  green  and  full  o'  sap.  Go  out,  and  get 
us  a  log  that's  dry  and  old,  George,  and  let's  try  to  have  a  bit  of  a  blaze  in 
t*  ould  chimney,  this  bitter  night,"  said  Isaac  Tonson,  the  gamekeeper  at  Tatton, 
to  the  good-natured  landlord  of  the  Aubrey  Arms,  the  little  and  only  inn  of  the 
l-illage.    The  suggesjiion  was  instantly  attended  to. 

"How  Peter's  a-feathering  of  his  geese  to-night,  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed 
the  lan(iord  on  his  return,  shaking  the  snow  off  his  coat,  and  laying  on  the  fire 
a  great  dry  old  log  of  wood,  which  seemed  very  acceptable  to  the  hungry  flames, 
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for  they  licked  it  cordially  the  moment  it  was  placed  amongst  them,  and  there 
was  very  soon  given  out  a  cheerful  blaze.  'Twas  a  snvig  room,  the  brick  floor 
covered  with  fresh  sand  ;  and  on  a  few  stools  and  benches,  with  a  table  in  the 
middle,  on  which  stood  a  large  can  and  ale-glasses,  with  a  plate  of  tobacco, 
sat  some  half-dozen  men,  enjoying  their  pipe  and  glass.  In  the  chimney  corner 
sat  Thomas  Dickons,  the  faithful  under-bailifE  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  big,  broad- 
shouldered,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  hard-featured  face  and  a  phlegmatic  air. 
In  the  opposite  corner  sat  the  little  grizzle-headed  clerk  and  sexton,  old 
Halleluiah  (as  he  was  called,  but  his  real  name  was  Jonas  Higgs).  Beside 
him  sat  Pumpkin,  the  gardener  at  the  Hall,  a  very  frequent  guest  at  the 
Aubrey  Arms  o'  nights,  always  attended  by  Hector,  the  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  already  spoken  of,  and  who  was  now  lying  stretched  on  the  floor  at 
Pumpkin's  feet,  his  nose  resting  on  his  fore  feet,  and  his  eyes,  with  great 
gravit}',  watching  the  motions  of  a  skittish  kitten  under  the  table.  Opposite  to 
him  sat  Tonson,  the  gamekeeper,  a  thin,  wiry,  beetle-browed  fellow,  with  eyes 
like  a  ferret;  and  there  were  also  one  or  two  farmers,  that  lived  in  the  village. 

"  Let's  ha'  another  can  o'  ale,  afore  ye  sit  down,"  said  Tonson,  "  we  can  do 
with  another  half-a-gallon,  I'm  thinking  !  "  This  order  also  was  quickly  attended 
to  ;  and  then  the  landlord,  having  seen  to  the  door,  and  fastened  the  shutters 
close,  took  his  place  on  a  vacant  stool,  and  resumed  his  pipe. 

"  Si3  she  do  take  a  very  long  grave,  Jonas  ? "  inquired  Dickons,  of  the  sexton, 
after  some  little  pause.  "  Ay,  Mr.  Dickons,  a'  think  she  do,  t'  ould  girl !  I 
always  thought  she  would.  "lis  a  reg'lar  man's  size,  I  warrant  you  :  and  when 
parson  saw  it,  a'  said,  he  thought  'twere  too  big ;  but  I  ax'd  his  pardon,  and 
said  I  had'nt  been  sexton  for  thirty  years  without  knowing  my  business — ha,  ha ! ' 

"  I  suppose,  Jonas,  you  mun  ha'  seen  her  walking  about  i' t'  village,  in  your 
time — Were  she  such  a  big-looking  woman  ?"  inquired  Pumpkin,  as  he  shook 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  replenished  it.  "Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  see 
her — she  was  then  an  old  woman,  wi'  white  hair,  and  leaned  on  a  stick — I 
never  thought  she'd  a  lasted  so  long,"  replied  Higgs,  emptying  his  glass. 
"  S^he've  had  a  pretty  long  spell  on't,"  quoth  Dickons,  after  slowly  emptying 
his  mouth  of  smoke.  "A  hundred  and  two,"  replied  the  sexton;  "so  saith 
her  coffin-plate — a'  seed  it  to-day."  "  What  were  her  name  1 "  enquired  Tonson 
— "J  never  knew  her  by  any  name  but  blind  Bess."  "Her  name  be  Elizabeth 
Crahtree  on  the  coffin,"  replied  Higgs;  "and  she's  to  be  buried  to-morrow." 
"  Slio  were  a  strange  old  wom^in,"  said  Hazel,  one  of  the  farmers,  as  he  took 
down  one  of  the  oatcakes  that  were  hanging  overhead,  and  breaking  off  a 
piece,  held  it  with  the  tongs  before  the  fire  to  toast,  and  then  put  it  into  his 
ale.  "  Ay,  she  were,"  quoth  Pumpkin :  "  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  o'  such 
things  maybe  she's  paying  dear  for  her  tricks  !  "  "  Tut,  Pumpkin,"  said 
Tonson,  "  let  t'  ould  creature  rest  in  her  grave  peaceably ! "  "  Ay,  Master 
Tonson,"  quoth  the  clerk,  in  his  reading-desk  twang — "  there  he  no  knowledge, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  device  !  " 

"  'Tis  very  odd,"  observed  Pumpkin,  "  but  this  dog  that's  lying  at  my  feet 
never  could  a'  bear  going  past  her  cottage  late  o'  nights ;  and  the  night  she 
died — Lord  !  you  should  have  heard  the  howl  Hector  gave — and  a'  didn't  know 
then  she  was  gone."  "  No  !  but  were't  really  so  ? "  inquired  Dickons — several 
of  the  others  taking  their  pipes  out  of  their  mouths,  and  looking  earnestly  at 
Pumpkin.  "I  didn't  half  like  it,  I  assure  you,"  quoth  Pumpkin.  "Ha,  ha, 
ha  1 — ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  gamekeeper.  "  Ay,  marry  you  may  laugh — but 
I'll  stake  half-a-gallon  o'  ale  you  daren't  go  by  yourself  to  the  cottage  where 
she's  lying — notv,  mind — i'  the  dark."  "  I'll  do  it,"  quoth  Higgs  eagerly,  pre- 
paring to  lay  down  his  pipe.  | 

"  No,  no — thou'rt  quite  used  to  dead  folk,"  replied  Pumpkin — and,  after  a 
little  faint  drollery,  they  dropped  into  silence. 
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"  Bess  dropped  ofE  sudden,  like,  at  last,  didn't  she  ? "  inquired  the  landlord. 
"  She  went  out,  as  they  say,  like  the  snufE  of  a  candle,"  replied  Jobbins,  one 
of  the  farmers  ;  "no  one  were  with  her  but  my  Missis  at  the  time.  The  night 
afore  she  took  to  the  rattles  all  of  a  sudden.  My  Sail  (that't  done  for  her  this 
long  time,  by  madam's  orders)  says  old  Bess  were  a  good  deal  shaken  by  a 
chap  from  London,  that  came  down  about  a  week  afore  Christmas."  "Ay, 
ay,"  quoth  one,  "I've  heard  o'  that — what  was  it? — what  passed  atwixt  them?" 
Why,  a'  don't  well  know — but  he  seemed  to  know  summat  about  t'  ould  girl's 
connexions,  and  he  had  a  book,  and  wrote  down  something ;  and  he  axed  her, 
so  Sail  do  tell  me,  such  a  many  things  about  old  people,  and  things  that 
are  long  gone  by  ! "  "  What  were  the  use  on't  ? "  inquired  Dickons  ;  "for  Bess 
hath  been  silly  this  ten  years,  to  my  sartain  knowledge."  "  Why,  a'  couldn't 
tell.  He  seemed  very  'quisitive,  too,  about  t'  ould  creature's  bible  and  prayer- 
book  (she  kept  'em  in  that  old  bag  of  hers) — and  Sail  said  she  talked  a  good 
deal  to  the  chap  in  her  mumbling  way,  and  seemed  to  know  some  folk  he  asked 
her  about.  And  Sail  saith  she  hath  been,  in  a  manner,  dismal  ever  since,  and 
often  a-crying  and  talking  to  herself." 

"I've  heard,"  said  the  landlord,  "that  Squire  and  Parson  were  wi'  her  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  that  she  talked  a  deal  o'  strange  things,  and  that  the  Squire 
did  seem,  as  it  were,  strucli  a  little,  you  know,  struck,  like  !  "  "  Why,  so  my 
Sail  do  say ;  but  it  may  be  all  her  own  head,"  replied  Jobbins. 

Here  a  pause  took  place. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  sexton,  "  hath  given  orders  for  a  decent  burying  to- 
morrow." "Well,  a'  never  thought  any  wrong  of  ould  Bess,  for  my  part," 
said  one — and  another — and  another ;  and  they  smoked  their  pipes  for  some 
minutes  in  silence. 

"  Talking  o'  strangers  from  London,"  said  the  sexton  presently ;  "  who  do 
know  anything  o'  them  two  chaps  that  were  at  church  last  Sunday  ?  Two  such 
peacock  chaps  I  never  seed  afore  in  my  time — and  grinning  all  service-time  !  " 

"Ay,  Til  tell  you  something  of  'em,"  said  Hazel — a  big,  broad-shouldered 
farmer,  who  plucked  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  sudden  energy — "they're 
a  brace  o'  good  ones,  to  be  sure,  ha,  ha  !  Some  week  or  ten  days  ago,  as  I  were 
a-coming  across  the  field  leading  into  the  lane  behind  the  church,  I  seed  these 
same  two  chaps,  and  on  coming  nearer  (they  not  seeing  me  for  the  hedge), 
Lord  bless  me  !  would  ye  believe  it ! — if  they  wasn't  a-teasing  my  daughter 
Jenny,  that  were  coming  along  wi'  some  physic  from  the  doctor  for  my  old 
woman  !  One  of  'em  seemed  a-going  to  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
t'other  came  close  to  her  on  t'other  side,  a-talking  to  her  and  pushing  her 
about."  Here  a  young  farmer,  who  had  but  seldom  spoken,  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  exclaiming,  "  Lord  bless  me  ! ''  sat  listening  with  his  mouth 
wide  open.  "  Well,  a'  came  into  the  road  behind  'em,  without  their  seeing  me, 
and  " — (here  he  stretched  out  a  thick,  rigid,  muscular  arm,  and  clenched  his 
teeth) — "  a'  got  hold  of  each  by  the  collar,  and  one  of  'em  I  shook  about,  and 
gave  him  a  kick  i'  the  breech  that  sent  him  spinning  a  yard  or  two  on  the  road, 
he  clapping  his  hand  behind  him,  and  crying,  to  be  sure — '  You'll  smart  for  this 
— a  good  hundred  pound  damages  ! '  or  summat  o'  that  sort.  T'other  dropped 
on  his  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy  ;  so  a'  just  spit  in  his  face,  and  flung  him 
under  t'  hedge,  telling  him  if  he  stirred  till  I  were  out  o'  sight,  I'd  crack  his 
skull  for  him  ;  and  so  I  would  !  "  Here  the  wrathful  speaker  pushed  his  pipe 
again  between  his  lips,  and  began  pufiing  away  with  great  energy ;  while  he 
who  had  appeared  to  take  so  great  an  interest  in  the  story,  and  who  was  the 
very  man  who  had  flown  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  Aubrey  when  she  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  similarly  treated,  told  that  circumstance  exactly  as  it  occmTed, 
amidst  the  silent  but  excited  wonder  of  those  present — all  of  whom,  at  its 
close,  uttered  vehement  execrations,  and  intimated  the  summary  and  savage 
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panishment  which  the  cowardly  rascal  would  have  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  had  they  come  across  him. 
,  "I  reckon,"  said  the  landlord,  as  soon  as  the  swell  had  a  little  subsided, 
"  they  must  be  the  two  chaps  that  put  up  here,  some  time  ago,  for  an  tour  or 
so.  You  should  ha'  seen  'em  get  on  and  ofE  the  saddle — that's  all !  Why,  a' 
lajighed  outright !  The  chap  with  the  hair  under  his  chin  got  on  vjpon  the 
wr^mg  side,  and  t'other  seemed  as  if  he  thought  his  beast  would  a'  bit  him  !  " 
"'Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  all.  "I  thought  they'd  a'  both  got  a  fall  before  they'd 
gone  a  dozen  yards  !  " 

"  They've  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  my  churchyard,"  said  the  sexton,  setting 
down  his  glass,  and  then  preparing  to  fill  his  pipe  again  ;  "they've  been  looking 
about  among  'em — among  t'  ould  gravestones,  up  behind  t'  ould  yew-tree 
yonder ;  and  one  of  them  writ  something,  now  and  then,  in  a  book ;  so  they're 
bpok-writers,  in  coorse  !  " 

"That's  scholars,  I  reckon,"  quoth  Dickons ;  "  but  rot  the  laming  of  such 
chaps  as  them  ! " 

"  I  wonder  if  they'll  put  a  picture  o'  the  Hall  in  their  book,"  quoth  the 
sexton.  "  They  axed  a  many  questions  about  the  people  up  there,  especially 
about  the  Squire's  father,  and  some  ould  folk,  whose  names  I  knew  when  they 
spoke  of  'em — but  I  hadn't  heard  o'  them  for  this  forty  year.  And  one  of  'em 
(he  were  the  shortest,  and  such  a  chap,  to  be  sure  ! — just  like  the  monkey  that 
were  dressed  i'  the  man's  clothes  last  Grilston  fair)  talked  uncommon  fine  about 
young  Miss  " 

"  If  rd  a'  heard  him  tak'  her  name  into  his  dirty  mouth,  his  teeth  should 
a'  golie  after  it !  "  said  Tonson.  "  Lord  1  he  did'nt  say  any  harm — only  silly-like 
— and  t'other  seemed  now  and  then  not  to  like  his  going  on  so.  The  little  one 
said  Miss  were  a  lovely  gal,  or  something  like  that — and  hoped  they'd  become 
by-and-by  better  friends — ah,  ha !  " 

"  What  1  wi'  that  chap  ? "  said  Pumpkin — and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  medi- 
tating putting  the  little  sexton  up  the  chimney,  for  the  mere  naming  of  such  a 
thing. 

"I  reckon  they're  fro'  London  ,  and  brought  toon  tricks  wi'  'em — for  I  never 
heard  o'  such  goings  on  as  theirs  down  here  afore,"  said  Tonson. 

"One  of  'em — him  that  axed  me  all  the  questions,  and  wrote  i'  t'  book, 
seemed  a  sharp  enough  chap  in  his  way ;  but  I  can't  say  much  for  the  little 
one,"  said  Higgs.  "  Lud,  I  couldn't  hardly  look  in  his  face  for  laughing, 
he  seemed  such  a  fool! — He  had  a  riding-whip  wi'  a  silver  head,  and  stood 
smacking  his  legs  (you  should  ha'  seen  how  tight  his  clothes  was  on  his  l^gs 
— I  warrant  you,  Tim  Timkins  never  seed  sach  a  thing,  I'll  be  sworn)  all,  the 
while,  as  if  a'  liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  it." 

"If  I'd  a'  been  beside  him,"  said  Hazel,  " I'd  a'  saved  him  that  trouble— only 
I'd  a'  laid  it  into  another  part  of  him  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  they  laughed — and  presently  passed  on  to  other  matters. 

"  Hath  the  Squire  been  doing  much  lately  in  Parliament  1 "  inquired  the 
sexton  of  Dickons. 

"  Why,  yes — he's  trying  hard  to  get  that  new  road  made  from  H^-fkley  bridge 
to  Hilton."    "  Ah,  that  would  save  a  good  four  mile,  if  a'  could  manage  it !  " 

"  I  hear  the  Papists  are  trying  to  get  the  upper  hand  again — which  the  Lud 
forbid  ! "  said  the  sexton,  after  another  pause.  "  The  Squire  hath  lately  made 
a  speech  in  that  matter,  that  hath  finished  them,"  said  Dickons.  "  What  would 
they  be  after  1 "  inquired  the  landlord  of  Dickons,  of  whom,  in  common  witk 
all  present,  he  thought  great  things.  "  They  say  they  wants  nothing  but  what's 
their  own,  and  liberty,  and  that  like  " 

"If  thou  wert  a  shepherd.  Master  Higgs,"  replied,  Dickons,  "and  wert  to  be 
ask^d  by  tea  or  a  dpzen  wolves  to  let  them  in  among  thy  flock  of  ^sheep,  the; 
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saying  how  quiet  and  kind  they  would  be  to  'em — would'st  let  'em  in,  or  keep 
'em  out — eh  ? "    "  Ay,  ay — ^that  be  it — 'tis  as  true  as  gospel  1  "  said  the  clerk. 

"  So  you  a'n't  to  have  that  old  sycamore  down,  after  all.  Master  Dickons  ?  " 
inquired  Tonson.  "  No ;  miss  hath  carried  the  day  against  the  Squire  and 
Mr.  Waters ;  and  there  stands  the  old  tree,  and  it  hath  to  be  looked  better 
after  than  it  were  afore."  "  Why  hath  miss  taken  such  a  fancy  to  it  ?  'Tis 
an  old  crazy  thing."  "  If  thou  hadst  been  there  when  she  did  beg,  as  I  may 
say,  its  life,"  replied  Dickons,  with  a  little  energy — "  and  hadst  seen  her,  and 
heard  her  voice,  that  be  as  sihooth  as  cream,  thou  wouldst  never  have  forgotten 
it,  I  can  tell  thee  !  " 

"  There  isn't  a  more  beautiful  lady  i'  th'  county,  I  reckon,  than  the  Squire's 
sister  ?  "  inquired  the  sexton. 

"  No,  nor  in  all  England :  if  there  be,  I'll  lay  down  a  hundred  pounds." 
"  And  Where's  to  be  found  a  young  lady  that  do  go  about  i' t'  village  like  she  ? 
— She  were  wi'  Phcebe  Williams  t'other  night,  all  through  the  snow,  and  i' t' 
dark."  "  If  I'd  only  laid  hands  on  that  chap  ?  "  interrupted  the  young  farmer, 
her  rescuer. 

"  I  wonder  she  do  not  choose  some  one  to  be  married  to,  up  in  London,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  She'll  be  having  some  delicate  high  quality  chap,  I  reckon, 
one  0'  these  fine  days,"  said  Hazel.  "  She  will  be  a  dainty  dish,  truly,  for 
whomever  God  gives  her  to,"  quoth  Dickons.  "Ay,  she  will,"  said  more  than 
one,  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"Now,  to  my  mind,"  said  Tonson,  "saving  your  presence.  Master  Dickons,  I 
know  not  but  young  madam  be  more  to  my  taste ;  she  be  in  a  manner  some- 
what fuller — plumper-like,  and  her  skin  be  so  white,  and  her  hair  as  black  as  a 
raven's. 

"  There's  not  another  two  such  women  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world,"  said 
Dickons  authoritatively.  Here  Hector  suddenly  rose  up,  and  went  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  snuffing  in  an  inquisitive  manner. 

"  Now,  what  do  that  dog  hear,  I  wonder  ?  "  quoth  Pumpkin  curiously,  stooping 
forward. 

"  Blind  Bess,"  replied  Tonson,  winking  his  eye,  and  laughing.  Presently  there 
was  a  sharp  rapping  at  the  door ;  which  the  landlord  opened,  and  let  in  one 
of  the  servants  from  the  Hall,  his  clothes  white  with  snow,  his  face  nearly  as 
white,  with  manifest  agitation.,  " Why,  man,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired 
Dickons,  startled  by  the  man's  appearance.  "  Art  frightened  at  anything  ? " 
"  Oh,  Lord  !  oh.  Lord  !  "  he  commenced.  "  What  is  it,  man  1  Art  drunk  1 — or 
mad?— or  frightened?  Take  a  dropi  o'  drink,"  said  Tonson.  But  the  man 
refused  it.  ;  ^ 

"  Oh,  my  friends,  sad  work  at  the  Hall !  " 

"  What's  the  matter  1 "  cried  all  at  once,  rising  and  standing  round  the  new 
comer.  "  If  thou  be'st  drunk,  John,"  said  Dickons  sternly,  "  there's  a  way  of 
sobering  thee — mind  that."  "  Oh,  Master  Dickons,  I  don't  know  what's  come 
to  me,  for  grief  and  fright !  The  Squire,  they,  do  say,  and  all  of  us  are  to  be 
turned  out  o'  Yatton  ! "  "  What  !  "  exclaimed  all  in  a  breath. 

"  There's  some  one  else  lays  claim  to  it.  We  must  all  go  !  Oh,  Lud  1  oh, 
Lud  ! "  No  one  spoke  for  near  a  minute ;  and  consternation  was  written  on 
every  face. 

"  Sit  thee  down  here,  John,"  said  Dickons  at  length,  "and  let  us  hear  what 
thou  hast  to  say — or  thou  wilt  have  us  all  be  going  up  in  a  body  to  the  Hall." 

Having  forced  on  him  part  of  a  glass  of  ale,  he  began, — "There  hath  been 
plainly  mischief  brewing,  somewhere,  this  many  days,  as  I'  feould  tell  by  the 
troubled  face  o'  the  Squire ;  but  he  kept  it  to  himself.  liawyer  Parkinson 
and  another  have  been  latterly  coming  in  chaises  from  London  ;  and  last  night 
the  Squire  got  a  letter  that  seems  to  have  finished  all.    Sutth  trouble^  4faere 
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were  last  night  with  the  Squire,  ,and  youcg  madam  and  miss !  And  to-day 
the  Parson  came,  and  were  a  long  while  alone  with  old  Madam  Aubrey,  who 
hath  since  had  a  stroke,  or  a  fit,  or  something  of  that  like  (the  doctors  have 
been  there  all  day  from  Grilston),  and  likewise  young  madam  hath  taken  to 
her  bed,  and  is  ill." 

"  And  what  of  the  Squire  and  miss  ?  "  inquired  some  one,  after  all  had  main- 
tained a  long  silence. 

"Oh,  'twould  break  your  heart  to  see  them,"  said  the  man,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  they  are  both  as  pale  as  death :  he  so  dreadful  sorrowful,  but  quiet, 
like,  and  she  now  and  then  wringing  her  hands,  and  both  of  them  going  from 
the  bed-room  of  old  madam  to  young  madam's.  Nay,  an'  there  had  been  half- 
a-dozen  deaths  i' t'  house,  it  could  not  be  worse.  Neither  the  Squire  nor  miss 
hath  touched  food  the  whole  day  !  " 

There  was,  in  truth,  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room,  nor  one  whose  voice  did  not 
seem  somewhat  obstructed  with  his  emotions. 

"  Who  told  thee  about  the  Squire's  losing  the  estate  ?  "  inquired  Dickons. 

"  We  heard  of  it  but  an  hour  or  so,  agone.  Mr.  Parkinson  (it  seems  by  the 
Squire's  orders)  told  Mr.  Waters,  and  he  told  it  to  us  :  saying  as  how  it  was 
useless  to  keep  such  a  thing  secret,  and  that  we  might  all  know  the  occasion 
of  so  much  trouble."  "  Who's  to  ha'  it  then,  instead  of  the  Squire  1 "  at  length 
inquired  Tomson,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  rage  and  grief.  "  Lord  only 
knows  at  present.  But  whoever  'tis,  there  isn't  one  of  us  sarvants  but  will 
go  with  the  squire  and  his — if  it  be  even  to  prison,  that  I  can  tell  ye." 

"Pm  Squire  Aubrey's  gamekeeper,"  quoth  Tonson,  his  eye  kindling  as  his 
countenance  darkened,  "  and  no  one's  else  !    It  shall  go  hard  if  any  one  else 

here  hath  a  game  "    "  But  if  there's  law  in  the  land,  sure  the  justice  must 

be  wi'  t'  Squire — he  and  his  family  have  had  it  so  long,"  said  one  of  the 
farmers. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  masters,"  said  Pumpkin,  mysteriously,  "  I  shall  be  some- 
what better  pleased  when  Jonas  here  hath  got  that  old  creature  Bess  safe 
underground."  "  Blind  Bess  ?  "  exclaimed  Tonson,  with  a  very  serious,  not  to 
say  disturbed,  countenance.    "  I  wonder — sure !  sure  !  that  ould  witch  can 

have  had  no  hand  in  all  this  "    "  Poor  old  soul,  not  she  !    There  be  no 

such  things  as  witches  now-a-days,"  exclaimed  Jonas.  "Not  she,  I  warrant 
me  1  She  hath  ever  been  befriended  by  the  Squire's  family.  She  do  it ! " 
"  The  sooner  we  get  her  underground,  for  aU  that,  the  better,  say  1 1 "  quoth 
Tonson,  striking  his  hand  on  the  table. 

"  The  Parson  hath  a  choice  sermon  on  '  The  Flying  Away  of  Eiches,' "  said 
Higgs,  in  a  quaint,  sad  manner ;  "  'tis  to  be  hoped  he'll  preach  from  it  next 
Sunday." 

Soon  after  this  the  little  party  each  dispersed,  oppressed  with  greater  grief 
and  amazement  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  Bad  news  fly  swiftly — and 
that  which  had  just  come  from  the  Hall,  within  a  very  few  hours  of  its  having 
been  told  at  the  Aubrey  Arms,  had  spread  grief  and  consternation  among  high 
and  low  for  many  miles  round  Yatton. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Would  you  have  believed  it  1  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened  between 
Titmouse  and  Tag-rag,  they  positively  got  reconciled  to  one  another — a  trium- 
phant result  of  the  astute  policy  of  Mr.  Gammon.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard 
Titmouse's  infuriated  account  of  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  Satin  Lodge, 
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he  burst  into  a  fit  of  hearty  but  gentle  laughter,  which  at  length  subsided  into 
an  inward  chuckle  that  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  which  was  occasioned, 
first,  by  gratification  at  the  impression  which  his  own  sagacity  had  evidently 
produced  upon  the  powerful  mind  of  Titmouse ;  secondly,  by  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  mingled  meanness  and  stupidity  of  Tag-rag.  I  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  understood  that  Titmouse  had  given  Mr.  Gammon  such  a  terse 
and  clear  account  of  the  matter  as  I  imagine  myself  to  have  given  to  my 
reader ;  but  still  he  told  quite  enough  to  put  Mr.  Gammon  in  full  possession 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Good :  but  then,  instantly  reflected  Gammon, 
what  are  we  now  to  do  with  Titmouse  ?  Where  was  that  troublesome  little  ape 
to  be  caged,  till  it  suited  the  purposes  of  his  proprietors  (as  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  might  surely  be  called,  for  they  had  caught  him,  however 
they  might  fail  to  tame  him)  to  let  him  loose  upon  society,  to  amuse  and 
astonish  it  by  his  antics  ?  That  was  the  question  occupying  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Gammon,  while  his  calm,  clear,  grey  eye  was  fixed  upon  Titmouse,  appar- 
ently very  attentive  to  what  he  was  saying.  That  gentleman  had  first  told 
the  story  of  his  wrongs  to  Snap,  who  instantly,  rubbing  his  hands,  suggested 
an  indictment  at  the  Clerkenwell  sessions — an  idea  which  infinitely  delighted 
Titmouse,  but  was  somewhat  sternly  "  pooh-pooh-poohed  ! "  by  Mr.  Gammon 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it — Snap  thereat  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  dis- 
concerted air,  but  a  bitter  sneer  upon  his  sharp,  hard  face.  Like  many  men 
of  little  but  active  minds,  early  drilled  to  particular  callings,  Snap  was  equal 
to  the  mechanical  conduct  of  business — the  mere  working  of  the  machinery — 
but,  as  the  phrase  is,  could  never  see  an  inch  beyond  his  nose. 

To  speak  after  the  manner  of  physiologists,  several  of  my  characters — Tit- 
mouse, Tag-rag  (with  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter).  Huckaback,  Snap,  and 
old  Quirk  himself — may  be  looked  on  as  reptiles  of  a  low  order  in  the  scale  of 
being,  whose  simple  structures  almost  one  dash  of  the  knife  would  suflBce  to 
lay  thoroughly  open.  Gammon,  however,  I  look  upon  as  of  a  much  higher 
order;  possessing  a  far  more  complicated  structure,  adapted  to  the  discharge  of 
superior  functions ;  and  who,  consequently,  requireth  a  more  careful  dissection. 

Gammon  saw  that  Tag-rag,  under  proper  management,  might  be  made  very 
useful.  He  was  a  moneyed  man ;  a  selfish  man ;  and,  after  his  sort,  an  am- 
bitious man.  He  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  and  if  Titmouse  and  he  could 
only  be  by  any  means  once  more  brought  together  and  a  firm  friendship  cemented 
between  them,  Gammon  saw  several  very  profitable  uses  to  which  such  an 
intimacy  might  be  turned,  in  the  happening  of  any  of  the  several  contingencies 
which  he  contemplated  as  possible.  In  the  event,  for  instance,  of  larger  out- 
lays of  money  being  required  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the  firm,  could 
not  Tag-rag  be  easily  brought  to  accommodate  his  future  son-in-law  of  £10,000 
a-year?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  after  all  their  case  should  break  down, 
and  all  their  pains,  exertions,  and  expenditure  be  utterly  thrown  away  !  Now, 
if  Tag-rag  could  be  quietly  brought,  some  fine  day,  to  the  point  of  either  making 
some  actual  advance,  or  entering  into  security  for  Titmouse — ah !  that  would 
(jo — that  would  do,  said  both  Quirk  and  Gammon.  But  then  Titmouse  was  a 
very  unsafe  instrument — an  incalculable  fool,  and  might  commit  himself  too 
far! 

"  You  forget.  Gammon,"  said  old  Mr.  Quirk,  "  I  don  t  fear  this  girl  of  Tag-rag's 

 because  only  let  Titmouse  see — ^hem,"  he  suddenly  paused,  and  looked  a  little 

confused.  "  Tobesure— I  see,"  replied  Gammon  quietly,  and  the  thing  passed 
ofE.  "  If  either  Miss  Quirk  or  Miss  Tag-rag  becomes  Mrs.  Titmouse,"  thought 
he'  "  I  am  not  the  ma;i  I  take  myself  for." 

A  few  days  after  Titmouse's  expulsion  from  Satin  Lodge,  without  his  having 
ever  gone  near  Tag-rag's  premises  in  Oxford  Street,  or,  in  short,  seen  or  heard 
anything  about  him,  or  any  one  connected  with  him,  he  removed  to  small 
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but  respectable  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden,  provided 
for  him  by  Mr.  Quirk.  Mrs.  Squallop  was  quite  affected  while  she  took  leave 
of  Titmouse,  who  gave  her  son  sixpence  to  take  his  two  boxes  downstairs  to  the 
hackney  coach  drawn  up  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Closet  Cou:^t. 

"  I've  always  felt  like  a  mother  towards  you,  sir,  in  my  huihble  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Squallop,  in  a  very  respectfvil  manner,  and  curtseying  profoundly.  "  A — 
I've  not  got  any  small  silver  by  me,  my  good  woman,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a 
fine  air,  as  he  drew  on  his  white  kid  glove.  "Lord,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  said  the 
woman,  almost  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  wasn't  asking  for  money,  neither  for  me 
nor  mine — only  one  can't  help,  as  it  were,  feeling  at  parting  with  an  old  lodger, 
you  know,  sir — "  "  Ah — ya — as — and  all  that !  Well,  my  good  woman,  good- 
day,  good-day."  "  Good-bye,  sir— God  bless  you ;  now  you're  going  to  be  a 
rich  man  ! — Excuse  me,  sir." — And  she  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it. 

"You're  a — devilish — impudent — woman — 'pon  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, his  features  filled  with  amazement  at  the  presumption  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  ;  and  he  strode  down  the  stairs  with  an  air  of  ofEended  dignity. 

"  Well — I  never  ! — That  for  you,  you  little  brute,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  snapping 
her  fingers  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  his  last  step  on  the  stairs — "  Kind  or  cruel, 
'tis  all  one  to  you,  you're  a  nasty  jackanapes,  only  fit  to  stand  in  a  tailor's 
window  to  show  his  clothes — and  I'll  be  sworn  you'll  come  to  no  good  in  the 
end  !  Let  you  be  rich  as  you  may,  you'll  always  be  the  fool  you  always  *ere  !  " 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  had  a  long  interview  with 
Titmouse,  at  the  new  lodgings  of  the  latter, — when,  after  a  very  skilful  effort, 
he  had  succeeded  in  reconciling  Titmouse  to  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintence 
with  Tag-rag,  upon  that  gentleman's  making  a  complete  and  abject  apology 
for  his  late  monstrous  conduct,  Mr.  Gammon  wended  his  way  towards  Oxford 
Street,  and  soon  introduced  himself  once  more  to  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  was  standing 
leaning  against  one  of  the  counters  in  his  shop  in  a  musing  position,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets.  Ten  days  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  expelled  the  little  impostor  Titmouse  from  Satin  Lodge, 
and  during  that  interval  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  whatever  of 
him.  On  now  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gammon,  he  started  from 
his  musing  posture,  not  a  little  disconcerted,  and  agitation  overspread  his 
coarse,  deeply-pitted  face  with  a  tallowy  hue.  What  was  in  the  wind  ?  Mr. 
Grammon  coming  to  him,  so  long  after  what  had  occurred  ?  Error  had  discarded 
Titmouse  !  Tag-rag  had  a  mortal  dread  of  Gammon,  who  seemed  to  him  to 
glide  like  a  dangerous  snake  into  the  shop,  so  quietly,  and  so  deadly  !  There 
was  something  so  calm  and  imperturbable  in  his  demeanom-,  so  blandly  crafty, 
so  ominously  gentle  and  soft  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  so  penetrating  in  his  eye, 
and  he  could  throw  such  an  infernal  smile  over  his  features  !  Tag-rag  migh| 
be  likened  to  the  ox,  suddenly  shuddering  as  he  perceives  the  glistening  folds 
of  the  rattlesnake  noiselessly  moving  towards,  or  around  him,  in  the  Jong  grass. 
One  glimpse  of  his  blasting  beauty  of  hue,  and — Horror !  all  is  over. 

If  the  splendid  bubble  of  Titmouse's  fortune  had  burst  in  the  manner  which 
he  had  represented,  why  Gammon  here  now?  thought  Tag-rag.  It  was  with,  in 
truth,  a  very  poor  show  of  contempt  and  defiance  that,  in  answer  to  the  bland 
salutation  of  Gammon,  he  led  the  way  down  the  shop  into  the  little  room  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  an  extraordinary  communication  concerning  Titmouse 
on  a  former  occasion. 

Gammon  commenced,  in  a  mild  tone,  with  a  very  startling  representation  of 
the  criminal  liability  which  Tag-rag  had  incurred  by  his  wanton  outrage  upon 
Mr.  Titmouse,  his  own  guest,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Tag-rag 
furiously  alleged  the  imposition  which  had  been  practised  on  him  by  Titmouse  ' 
but  seemed  quite  collapsed  when  Gammon  assured  him  that  that  circumstance 
^ov^ld  not  afford  him  the  slightest  justification.  Havinij  satisfied  Tftg-r^g  that; 
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he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Titmouse,  who  might  subject  him  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  Mr.  Gammon  proceeded  to  open  his  eyes  to  their 
widest  stare  of  amazement  by  assuring  him  that  Titmouse  had  been  hoaxing 
him,  and  that  he  was  really  in  the  dazzliilg  position  in  which  he  had  been  first 
represented  by  Gammon  to  Tag-rag ;  that  every  week  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  full  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  an  estate  in  Yorkshire,  worth  ^10,000 
a  year  at  the  very  lowest;  that  it  was  becoming  an  object  of  increasing  anxiety 
to  them  (Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap)  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
money-lenders,  who,  as  usual,  in  such  cases,  had  already  scented  out  their 
victim,  and  so  forth. — Tag-rag  turned  very  white,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  wonder.  Oh,  and  his  daughter  had  lost  the  golden  prize !  and 
through  his  misconduct  I  He  could  have  sunk  into  the  cellar ! — Mr.  Gammon 
declared  that  he  could  not  account  for  the  singular  conduct  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
on  the  melancholy  occasion  in  question,  except  by  referring  it  to  the  excelleht 
wines  which  he  had  too  freely  partaken  of  at  Satin  Lodge,  added  (said  Gammon, 
with  an  exquisite  expression  of  features  that  perfectly  fascinated  Tag-rag)  to 
a  "  certain  tenderer  influence,"  wliich  had  fairly  laid  prostrate  the  faculties  of 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  Titmouse;  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  real 
motive  in  the  conduct  alluded  to,  namely,  a  desire  to  test  the  sincerity  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  "  certain  person's  "  attachment,  before  he  let  all  his  fond 
and  passionate  feelings  go  out  towards  her — [At  this  point  the  perspiration 
burst  from  every  pore  in  the  body  of  Tag-rag] — and  that  no  one  could  deplore 
the  unexpected  issue  of  his  little  experiment  so  much  as  now  did  Titmouse. 

Tag-rag  really,  for  a  moment,  scarcely  knew  where  he  was,  who  was  with 
him,  nor  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  so  delightful  knd  entirely 
unexpected  was  the  issue  of  Mr,  Gammon's  visit.  As  soon  as  his  faculties 
had  somewhat  recovered  themselves  from  their  temporary  confusion,  almost 
breathless,  he  assured  Gammon  that  no  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
had  occasioned  him  such  poignant  regret  as  his  treatment  of  Titmouse  on  the 
occasion  in  question;  that  he  had  undoubtedly  followed  unwittingly  (he  was 
ashamed  to  own)  the  example  of  Titmouse,  and  drunk  far  more  than  his  usual 
quantity  of  wine ;  besides  which  he  had  undoubtedly  noticed,  as  had  Mrs.  T., 
the  state  of  things  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  daughter, — talking  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  could  assure  Mr.  Gammon  that  they  had  both  been  ill  ever 
since  that  unfortunate  evening,  and  had  never  ceased  to  condemn  his — Tag- 
rag's — monstrous  conduct  on  that  occasion.  As  for  his  daughter,  she  was 
growing  thinner  and  thinner  every  day,  and  he  thought  he  must  send  her  to 
the  country  for  a  short  time;  in  fact — poor  girl!— she  was  plainly  pining 
away ! 

To  all  this  Mr.  Gammon  listened  with  a  calm,  delightful,  sympathizing  look, 
that  quite  transported  Tag-rag,  and  satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Gammon  implicitly 
believed  every  word  that  was  being  said  to  him.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
assure  Tag-rag .  that  this  visit  of  his  had  been  undertaken  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  l^r.  Titmouse  himself  (who,  by  the  way,  had  removed  to  lodgings 
which  would  do  for  the  present,  so  as  they  were  only  near  to  their  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  frequent  communication  on  matters  of  business  between  him 
and  their  firm),  who  had  urged  him,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  tender  the  olive  branch, 
in  the,  devout  hope  that  it  rnight  be  accepted.  Tag-rag's  excitement  knew 
scarce  any  bounds ;  and  he  could  almost  have  started  into  the  shop,  and  given 
orders  to  his  shopmen  to  sell  every  article,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  one  and  q 
half  per  cent,  under  what  they  had  been  selling  before  !  Mr.  Gammon  wrotq 
down  Titmouse's  direction,  and  assured  Mr.  Tag-rag  that  a  call  from  him  woul4 
be  gratefully  received  by  Mr,  Titinouse.  ''There's  no  accounting  for  thes^ 
things,  Mr,  Tag'rag— is  there  ? "  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  m  afoH  smile,  ^^ 
Jte  prepared  to  depfirt— 'Tag-rasf  squeezing  his  Jiands  with  painful  energy  as 
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Gammon  bade  him  adieu,  saying  he  should  not  be  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  bowing  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Gammon  down  the  shop  with  as  profound 
an  obsequiousness  as  if  he  had  been  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  even  the 
Lord  Mayor.  As  soon  as  Gammon  had  got  fairly  into  the  street,  and  to  a 
safe  distance,  he  burst  into  little  gentle  paroxysms  of  laughter,  every  now 
and  then,  that  lasted  him  till  he  had  regained  his  office  in  Saffron  Hill. 

The  motive  so  boldly  and  skilfully  suggested  by  Gammon  to  Tag-rag,  as 
that  impelling  Titmouse  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  him,  was  greedily  credited 
by  Tag-rag.  'Tis  certainly  very  easy  for  a  man  to  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be 
true.  Was  it  very  improbable  that  Tag-rag,  loving  only  one  object  on  earth 
(next  to  money,  which  indeed  he  really  did  love  with  the  best  and  holiest 
energies  of  his  nature),  namely,  his  daughter ;  and  believing  her  to  be  possessed 
of  qualities  calculated  to  excite  every  one's  love — should  believe  that  she  had 
inspired  Titmouse  with  the  passion  of  which  he  had  just  been  hearing — a 
passion  that  was  consuming  him,  that  could  not  be  quenched  by  even  the 

gross  outrage  which  but  faugh  !  that  Tag-rag  shuddered  to  think  of.  He 

clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  started  ofE  to  Titmouse's  lodgings,  and 
fortunately  caught  that  gentleman  just  as  he  was  going  out  to  dine'  at  a 
neighbouring  tavern.  .  If  Tag-rag  had  been  a  keen  observer,  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  discover  aversion  towards  himself  written  in  every  feature  and 
gesture  of  Titmouse ;  and  also  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  concealed.  But  his 
eagerness  overbore  everything;  and  took  Titmouse  quite  by  storm.  Before 
Tag-rag  had  done  with  him,  he  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  resentment  in 
his  little  friend's  bosom.  Thoroughly  as  Gammon  thought  he  had  prepared 
him  for  the  encounter,  and  armed  him  at  all  points — 'twas  of  no  avail.  Tag- 
rag  poured  such  a  monstrous  quantity  of  flummery  down  the  gaping  mouth 
and  insatiate  throat  of  the  little  animal,  as  at  length  produced  its  desired  effect. 
Titmouse  would  have  dined  at  Satin  Lodge  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pressing  invitations  of  Tag-rag,  but  that  he  happened  to 
recollect  having  engaged  himself  to  dine  that  evening  with  Mr.  Quirk,  at  his 
residence  in  Camberwell — Alibi  House.  Mr.  Tag-rag  looked  rather  blank  at 
hearing  of  the  grand  party  there  was  to  be  at  Alibi  House,  and  that  Titmouse 
was  to  be  introduced  to  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Quirk,  and  could  not,  for 
tlie  life  of  him,  abstain  from  dropping  something,  vague  and  indistinct  to  be 
sure,  about  "entrapping  unsuspecting  innocence,"  and  "interested  attentions," 
and  other  similar  expressions — all  of  which,  however,  were  lost  upon  Titmouse. 
Tapping  with  an  auctioneer's  hammer  on  a  block  of  granite,  would  make  about 
as  much  impression  upon  it  as  hint,  innuendo,  or  suggestion,  upon  a  blockhead. 
So  it  was  with  Titmouse.  He  promised  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge  on  the  Sunday 
after,  with  which  poor  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  obliged  to  depart  content ;  having 
been  unable  to  get  Titmouse  up  to  Clapham  on  either  of  the  intervening 
evenings,  on  wliich,  he  told  Mr.  Tag-rag,  he  was  particularly  engaged  with  an 
intimate  friend — in  fact,  one  of  his  solicitors ;  and  Tag-rag  left  him,  after 
shaking  him  by  the  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  energy.  He  instantly 
conceived  a  lively  hatred  of  old  Mr.  Quirk  and  his  daughter,  who  seemed  taking 
so  unfair  an  advantage. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Titmouse  alluded  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Snap,  who  had- 
early  evinced  a  great  partiality  for  him,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  his  enjoyment.  He  was  a  sharp-sighted  person,  and  quickly  detected  many 
dualities  in  Titmouse  kindred  to  his  own.  He  sincerely  commiserated  Tit- 
mouse's situation,  than  which  wlrat  could  be  more  lonely  and  desolate  1  Was 
lie  to  sit  night  after  night,  in  the  lengthening  nights  of  autumn  and  winter, 
w'Xvi  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,  not  a  book  to  read  (that  was  at  least  interesting 
or  worth  reading) ;  nothing,  in  short,  to  occupy  his  attention  ?  "  No,"  said 
Snap  to  himself;  "I  will  do  as  I  would  be  done  by;  I  will  come  and  dray 
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him  out  of  his  dull  hole ;  I  will  show  him  life — I  will  give  him  an  early  insight 
into  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  great  world,  in  which  he  is  so  soon  to  cut 
a  leading  figure  ?  I  will  early  .familiarize  him  with  the  gayest  and  most  ex- 
citing modes  of  London  life  ! "  The  very  first  taste  of  this  cup  of  pleasure  was 
exquisitely  relished  by  Titmouse ;  and  he  felt  a  proportionate  gratitude  to  him 
whose  kind  hand  had  first  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Scenes  of  which  he  had  here- 
tofore only  heard  and  read — after  which  he  had  often  sighed  and  yearned — 
were  now  opening  daily  before  him,  limited  as  were  his  means ;  and  he  felt 
perfectly  happy.  When  Snap  had  finished  the  day's  labours  of  the  ofBce,  from 
which  he  was  generally  released  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
would  repair  to  his  lodgings,  and  decorate  himself  for  the  evening's  display ; 
after  which  either  he  would  go  to  Titmouse,  or  Titmouse  come  to  him,  as  might 
have  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  them ;  and  then, — "  The  town  was 
all  before  them,  where  to  choose." 

Sometimes  they  would,  arm  in  arm,  each  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  saunter 
for  hours  together  along  the  leading  streets  and  thoroughfares,  making  acute 
observations  and  deep  reflections  upon  the  ever-moving  and  motley  scones  around 
them.  Most  frequently,  however,  they  would  repair,  at  half-price,  to  the  theatres ; 
for  Snap  had  the  means  of  securing  almost  a  constant  supply  of  "  orders " 
from  the  underlings  of  the  theatres,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  Sunday  Flash, 
with  which  Messrs.  Qairk  and  Gammon  were  connected,  and  other,  newspapers. 
Ah,  'twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  these  two  gentlemen  saunter  into  a  vacant 
box,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  two-tliirds  of  the  house  were  fixed  upon  them 
in  admiration,  and  conducting  themselves  accordingly — as  swells  of  the  first 
water !    One  such  night  counterbalanced,  in  Titmouse's  estimation,  a  whole 
year  of  his  previous  obscurity  and  wretchedness  !   The  theatre  over,  they  would 
repair  to  some  cloudy  tavern,  full  of  noise  and  smoke,  and  the  glare  of  gaslight 
— redolent  of  the  fragrant  fumes  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  porter,  intermingled 
with  the  tempting  odours  of  smoking  kidneys,  mutton-chops,  beef -steaks,  oysters, 
stewed  cheese,  toasted  cheese,  Welsh  rabbits  ;  where  those  who  are  chained  to 
the  desk  and  the  counter  during  the  day,  revel  in  the  license  of  the  hour,  and 
eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke  to  the  highest  point  either  of  excitement  or  stupe- 
faction, and  enter  into  all  the  slang  of  the  day — of  the  turf,  the  ring,  the 
cockpit,  the  theatres,  and  shake  their  sides  at  comic  songs.    To  enter  one 
of  these  places  when  the  theatre  was  over,  was  a  luxury  indeed  to  Titmouse  ; 
figged  out  in  his  very  uttermost  best,  with  satin  stock  and  double  breast-pins  ; 
his  glossy  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  head,  his  tight  blue  surtout,  with 
the  snowy  handkerchief  elegantly  drooping  out  of  the  breast  pocket ;  straw- 
coloured  kid  gloves,  tight  trousers,  and  shining  boots  ;  his  ebony  silver-headed 
cane  held  carelessly  under  his  arm :  to  walk  into  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
a  sort  of  haughty  ease  and  indifEerence,  or  nonchalance  ;  and  after  deliberately 
scanning,  through  his  eyeglass,  every  box,  with  its  occupants,  at  length  drop 
into  a  vacant  nook,  ancl  with  a  languid  air  summon  the  bustling  waiter  to 
receive  his  commands.    The  circumstance  of  his  almost  always  accompanying 
Snap  on  these  occasions,  who  was  held  in  great  awe  by  the  waiters,  to  whom 
his  professional  celebrity  was  well  known  (for  there  was  scarce  an  interesting, 
a  dreadful,  or  a  nasty  scene  at  any  of  the  police-ofiices,  in  which  Snap's  name 
did  not  figure  in  the  newspapers  as  "  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  "),  got  Titmouse 
almost  an  equal  share  of  consideration,  and  aided  the  efEect  produced  by  his 
own  commanding  appearance.    As  for  Snap,  whenever  he  was  asked  who  his 
companion  was,  he  would  whisper  in  a  very  significant  tone  and  manner, — 
"  Devilish  high  chap  i  " 

From  these  places  they  would  repair,  not  unfrequently,  to  certain  other 
scenes  of  nightly  London  life,  which,  I  thank  God!  the  virtuous  reader  can 
|orm  no  notion  of,  though  they  are,  strange  to  say,  winkod  at,  if  not  patronised 
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by  the  police  and  magistracy,  till  the  metropolis  is  choked  with  theia.  Thus 
woiild  Snap  and  Titmouse  pleasantly  pass  away  their  time  till  one,  two,  three, 
and  often  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  which  hours  they  would,  with  many 
yawns,  skulk  homewards  through  the  deserted  and  silent  streets,  their  clothes 
redolent  with  tobacco  smoke,  their  stomachs  overcharged,  their  heads  often 
muddled,  swimming,  and  throbbing  with  their  multifarious  potations — haying 
thus  spent  a  "jolly  night"  and  "seen  life."  'Twas  thus  that  Snap _  greatlj^ 
endeared  himself  to  Titmouse,  and  secretly  (for  he  enjoined  upon  Titmouse^ 
as  the  condition  of  their  continuance,  strict  secrecy  on  the  subjeict  of  these 
nocturnal  adventures)  stole  a  march  upon  his  older  competitors  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Titmouse — Messrs.  Quirk,  Tag-rag,  and  even  the  astute  and  expe- 
rienced Gammon  himself.  Such  doings  as  these  required,  however,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  some  slight  augmentations  of  the  allowance  made  to  Tit- 
mouse by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon;  and  'twas  fortunate  that  Snap  was  in 
a  condition,  having  a  few  hundreds  at  his  command,  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  Titmouse,  receiving  vvith  a  careless  air,  on  the  occasion  of  such  advances, 
small  slips  of  paper  by  way  of  acknowledgments;  some  on  stamped  paper, 
others  on  unstamped  paper — promissory-notes  and  I.  0.  U.'s.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  Snap  was  not  always  possessed  of  a  stamp  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden 
advance,  and  having  asked  the  opinion  of  his  pleader  (a  sharp  fellow  who  had 
been  articled  at  tlie  same  time  as  himself  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon)  as  to 
whether  an  instrument  in  this  form — "  I.  O.  U.  so  much — with  interest,"  would 
be  available  without  a  stamp,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  a  very  doubtful 
point,  Snap  ingeniously  met  the  diflaculty  by  quietly  adding  to  the  principal 
what  might  become  due  in  respect  of  interest :  e.ff.,  if  £5  were  lent,  the 
acknowledgment  ^  ould  stand  for  J15— these  little  slips  of  paper  being  generally 
signed  bv  Titmouse  in  moments  of  extreme  exhilaration,  when  he  never  thought 
of  scrutinizing  anything  that  his  friend  Snap  would  lay  before  him.  For  the 
honour  of  Snap,  1  must  say  that  I  hardly  think  he  deliberately  purposed  to 
perpetrate  the  fraud  which  such  a  transaction  appears  to  amount  to;  all  he 
wanted  was— so  he  satisfied  himself  at  least— to  have  it  in  his  power  to  recover 
the  full  amount  of  principal  reallij  advanced,  with  interest,  on  one  or  other 
of  these  ^•arious  securities,  and  hold  the  surplus  as  trustee  for  Titmouse.  If, 
for  instance,  any  unfortunate  difference  should  hereafter  arise  between  himself 
and  Titmouse,  and  he  should  refuse  to  recognise  his  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Snap,  the  latter  gentleman  would  be  provided  with  short  and  easy  proofs  of 
his  demands  against  him.  'Twas  thus,  I  say,  that  Snap  rendered  himself 
indispensable  to  Titmouse,  whom  he  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  ; 
so  that,  in  short,  they  became  sworn  friends. 

I  will  always  say  for  Gammon,  that  he  strenuously  endeavoured,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  urge  upon  Titmouse  the  necessity  of  his  acquiring,  at  all 
events,  a  smattering  of  the  elements  of  useful  education.  Beyond  an  acquaint- 
ance vvith  the  petty  operations  of  arithmetic  requisite  for  counter-transactions, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  poor  Titmouse  had  no  serviceable  knowledge  of  any 
kind.  Mr.  Gammon  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  put  himself  under  competent' 
teachers  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  ;  but  Titmouse  as  often  evaded 
him,  and  at  length  flatly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He' promised, 
however,  to  read  such  books  as  Mr.  Gammon  might  recommefid,  who  thereupon 
sent  him  several :  but  a  book  before  Titmouse  was  much  the  same  as  a  plate  of 
saw-dust  before  a  hungry  man,  Mr.  Gammon,  himself  a  man  of  considerable 
acquirements,  soon  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  gave  up  his  attempts  in, 
despair  and  disgust.  Not  that  he  ever  suffered  Titmouse  to  perceive  the  faintest 
indication  of  such  feelings  towards  him. ;  on  the  contrary,  Gamraon  ever  mani- 
fested the  same  bland  and  benignant  demeanour,  consulting  his  wishes  iq 
gyerything,  and  striving  to  instil  into  him  feelings  of  love,  tempered  by  respectj 
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as  towards  the  most  powerful — the  only  real,  disinterested  friend  he  had:  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  he  succeeded. 

Titmouse  spent  several  hours 'in  preparing  for  an  eflEective  first  appearance 
at  the  dinner-table  at  Alibi  Hoase.  Since  dining  at  Satin  Lodge,  he  had 
considerably  increased  his  wardrobe  both  in  quantity  and  style.  He  now 
sported  a  pair  of  tight  black  trousers,  with  pumps  and  gossamer  silk  stockings. 
He  wore  a  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  with  a  bright  blue  satin  under-waistcoat, 
a  shirt-frill  standing  out  somewhat  fiercely  at  right  angles  vrith  his  breast, 
and  a  brown  dress-^coat  cut  ia  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  the  long  tails  coming, 
to  a  point  just  about  the  backs  of  his  knees.  His  hair  (its  purple  hue  still' 
pretty  distinctly  perceptible)  was  disposed  with  great  elegance.  He  had  dis- 
carded moustaches ;  but  had  a  very  promising  imperial.  The  hair  underneath 
his  chin  came  out  curling  on  each  side  of  it,  above  his  stock,  like  two  little 
tufts  or  horns.  Over  his  waistcoat  he  wore  his  mosaic  gold  watch-guard,  and- 
a  broad  black  watered  riband,  to  which  was  attached  his  eyeglass — in  fact, 
if  he  had  dressed  himself  in  order  to  sit  to  a  miniature  painter  for  his  likeness, 
he  could  not  have  taken  greater  pains,  or  secured  a  more  successful  result. 
The  only  points  about  his  appearance  with  which  he  was  at  all  dissatisfied, 
were  his  hair — ^which  was  not  yet  the  thing  which  he  hoped  in  due  time  to 
see  it — his  thick  red  stumpy  hands,  and  his  round  shoulders.  The  last  matter 
gave  him  considerable  concern,  for  he  felt  that  it  seriously  interfered  with  a 
graceful  carriage  ;  and  that  the  defect  in  his  figure  had  been,  after  all,  not  in 
the  least  remedied  by  the  prodigious  padding  of  his  coat.  His  protuberant 
eyes,  of  very  light  hue,  had  an  expression  that  entirely  harmonized  with  that 
of  his  open  mouth;  and  both  together — quite  independently  of  his  dress, 
carriage,  and  demeanour — (there  is  nothing  like  being  candid) — gave  you  the 
image  of  a — complete  fool.  Having  at  length  carefully  adjusted  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  drawn  on  his  white  kid  gloves,  he  enveloped  himself  in  a 
stylish  cloak,  with  long  black  silk  tassels,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  by 
Snap  I  and  about  four  o'clock,  forth  sallied  Mr.  Titmouse,  carefully  picking 
his  way,  in  quest  of  the  first  coach  that  could  convey  him  to  Alibi  House,  or 
as  near  to  it  as  might  be.  He  soon  found  one,  and,  conscious  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  far  too  splendid  for  an  outside  place,  got  inside.  All  the  way 
along,  his  heart  was  in  a  little  flutter  of  vanity,  excitement,  and  expectation. 
He  was  going  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Quirk — and  probably,  also,  to  several 
people  of  great  consequence — as  the  heir-apparent  of  .£10,000  a-year!  Two 
very  respectable  female  passengers,  his  companions  all  the  way,  he  never  once 
(lelgned  to  interchange  a  syllable  with.  Four  or  five  times  did  he  put  his 
fipad  out  of  the  window,  calling  out,  in  a  loud  peremptory  tone—"  Mind, 
coachman, — Alibi  House— Mr.  Quirk's — Alibi  House— Do  you  hear,  demme?" 
lifter  which  he  would  sink  back  into  the  seat  with  a  magnificent  air,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  used  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble.  The  coach  at  length 
stopped.  "  Hallibi  Ouse,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  in  a  most  respectful  tone — 
•'  this  is  Mr.  Quirk's,  sir."  Titmouse  stepped  out,  dropped  eighteenpence  into 
'phe  man's  hand,  and,  opening  the  gate,  found  himself  in  a  straight  and  narrow 
gravel  walk,  of  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  with  little  obstinate-looking 
stunted  shrubs  on  each  side.  'Twas  generally  known,  among  Mr.  Quirk's 
friends,  by  the  name  of  the  Rope-malh.  Titmouse  might  have  entered  before 
as  fine-looking  a  house,  but  only  to  deliver  a  bundle  of  drapery  or  hosiery : 
never  before  had  he  entered  such  a  one  as  a  guest.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fair- 
gized  bouse,  at  least  treble  that  of  Satin  Lodge,  and  had  a  far  niore  styhsh 
appearance.  When  Titmouse  pulled  the  bell,  the  door  was  quickly  plucked 
open  by  a  big  f  Qotmg.n,  with  showy  ghoulder-knot  and  a  pair  of  splendid  red 

filusb  breeches,  who  sooa  disposed  of  Titmouse's  cloaS  and  hat,  and  Jed 
ilQ  W^y       "     "     "  ■  "   .      r  friend,  with  a  sudden  p^lpita. 
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tion  of  the  heart,  had  had  a  moment's  time  even  to  run  his  hands  through 
his  hair. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ? "  inquired  the  man,  suddenly  pausing — with  his  hand 
upon  the  handle  of  the  door.  "  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  I — Jey  your  pardon,  sir ; 
what  name  ? " 

Titmouse,  clearing  his  throat,  repeated  his  name — open  went  the  door,  and 
— "  Mr.  Ticklemonse,"  said  the  servant  very  loudly  and  distinctly,  ushering  in 
Titmouse ;  on  whom  the  door  was  the  next  instant  closed.    He  felt  amazingly 
flustered ;  and  he  would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  he  could  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  titter  which  pervaded  the  fourteen  or  twenty  people  assembled 
in  the  room,  occasioned  by  the  droll  misnomer  of  the  servant,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous  appearance  of  poor  Titmouse.    Mr.  Quirk,  dressed  in  black, 
with  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  immediately  bustled  up  to  him,  shook 
him  cordiallj'  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to  the  assembled  guests.    "  My 
daughter.  Miss  Quirk ;  Mrs.  Alderman  Addlehead,  Mrs.  Deputy  Diddle-daddle, 
Mr.s.  Alias,  my  sister;  Mr.  Alderman  Addlehead,  Mr.  Deputy  Diddle-daddle, 
Mr.  Bluster,  JlV.  Slang,  Mr.  Hug,  Mr.  Flaw,  Mr.  Viper,  Mr.  Ghastly,  Mr.  Gammon 
you  know."    Miss  Quirk  was  about  four  or  live-and-twenty,  a  fat  young  lady, 
with  flaxen  hair  curled  formally  all  over  her  head  and  down  to  her  shoulders, 
so  that  she  very  much  resembled  one  of  those  great  wax  dolls  seen  in  bazaars 
and  shop  windows,  especially  if  looked  at  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
Her  complexion  was  beautifully  fair ;  her  eyes  small ;  her  face  quite  round  and 
fat.   From  the  die-away  manner  in  which  she  moved  her  head,  and  the  languid 
tone  of  her  voice,  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  a  very  sentimental  young  lady. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a  massive  gold  chain,  her  fat  arms  being 
half  covered  with  long  kid  gloves.    She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  from  which 
she  did  not  rise  when  Titmouse  was  introduced  to  her,  and  the  moment  after 
hid  her  face  behind  the  album  which  had  been  lying  on  her  knee,  and  which 
she  had  been  showing  to  the  ladies  on  each  side  of  her ;  for,  in  fact,  neither 
she  nor  any  one  else  could,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  refrain  from  laughing 
at  the  monkeyfied  appearance  of  Titmouse.   The  Alderman  was  a  stout,  stupid, 
little  man — a  fussy  old  prig — with  small  angry-looking  black  eyes,  and  a  short 
red  nose:  as  for  his  head,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  just  smeared  some  sticky 
fluid  over  it,  and  then  dipped  it  into  a  flour-tub,  so  thickly  laden  was  it  with 
powder.    Mr.  Deputy^  Diddle-daddle  was  tall  and  thin,  and  serious  and  slow  of 
speech,  with  the  solemn  composure  of  an  undertaker.    Mr.  Bluster  was  a  great 
Old  Bailey  barrister,  about  fifty  years  old,  the  leader  constantly  employed  by 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and  was  making  at  least  a  thousand  a-year. 
He  had  an  amazingly  truculent-looking  countenance,  coarse  to  a  degree,  and 
his  voice  matched  it ;  but  on  occasions  like  the  present — i.e.,  in  elegant  society 
• — he  would  fain  drop  the  successful  terrors  of  his  manner,  and  appear  the  mild, 
dignified  gentleman.    He  therefore  spoke  in  a  very  soft,  cringing  way,  with  an 
anxious  smile ;  but  his  bold  insolent  eye  and  coarse  mouth,  what  could  disguise 
or  mitigate  their  expression.    Here  he  was,  playing  the  great  man ;  making 
himself,  however,  most  particularly  agreeable  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon. 
Slang  was  of  the  same  school — fat,  vulgar,  confident,  and  empty;  telling  ob- 
scene jokes  and  stories  in  a  deep  bass  voice.    He  sang  a  good  song,  too — 
particularly  of  that  class  which  required  the  absence  of  ladies — and  of  gentle- 
inen.    Hug  (Mr.  Toady  Hug)  vyas  also  a  barrister ;  a  glib  little  Jewish-looking 
fellow,  creeping  into  considerable  criminal  practice.    He  was  a  sneaking  back- 
biter, and  had  a  blood-hound  scent  after  an  attorney.  See  him,  for  instance,  at 
.  this  moment,  in  close  and  eager  conversation  with  Mr.  Flaw,  who,  rely  upon  it, 
will  give  him  a  brief  before  the  week  is  over.    Viper  was  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Flash  ;  a  cold,  venomous,  little  fellow.    He  was  of  opinion  that  every- 
thing was  wrong — moral,  physical,  intellectual,  and  social ;  that  there  was  really 
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no  such  thing,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  as  religion ;  and,  as  to  political  rights, 
that  everybody  ought  to  be  uppermost  at  once.  He  had  failed  in  business 
twice,  and  disreputably ;  then  had  become  an  Unitarian  parson ;  but,  having 
seduced  a  young  female  member  of  his  congregation,  he  was  expelled  from 
his  pulpit.  An  action  being  brought  against  him  by  the  mother  of  his  victim, 
and  heavy  damages  obtained,  he  attempted  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 

Debtors'  Act ;  but,  on  account  of  Miss  ,  was  remanded  for  eighteen  month*. 

That  period  he  employed  in  writing  a  shockingly  blasphemous  work,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment ;  on  being 
released  from  which,  saturated  with  gall  and  bitterness  against  all  mankind, 
he  took  to  political  writing  of  a  very  violent  character,  and  was  at  length 
picked  up,  half  starved,  by  his  present  patron,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  made  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Flash.  Is  not  all  this  history  written  in  his  sallow,  sinister-eyed, 
bitter-expressioned  countenance  ?  Woe  to  him  who  gets  into  a  discussion  with 
Viper !  There  were  one  or  two  others  present,  particularly  a  Mr.  Ghastly,  a 
third-rate  tragic  actor,  with  a  tremendous  mouth,  only  one  eye,  and  a  very 
hungry  look.  He  never  spoke,  because  no  one  spoke  to  him,  for  his  clothes 
seemed  rather  rusty-black.  The  only  man  of  gentlemanlike  appearance  in  the 
room  was  Mr.  Gammon ;  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  engaging  poor 
Titmouse  in  conversation,  and  setting  him  comparatively  at  his  ease — a  thing 
which  was  attempted  by  old  Quirk,  but  in  such  a  fidgety-fussy  way  as  served 
only  to  fluster  Titmouse  the  more. 

Mr.  Quirk  gave  a  dinner  party  of  this  sort  regularly  every  Sunday;  and 
they  formed  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life — occasions  on  which  he  banished 
from  his  thoughts  the  responsible  anxieties  of  his  profession,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  select  circle  of  choice  spirits,  such  as  were  thus  collected  together,  partook 
joyously  of  the  "  Feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul."  "  This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture,  Titmouse,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Gammon,  leading  him  to  the  further 
corner  of  the  drawing-room,  where  hung  a  small  picture  with  a  sort  of  curtain 
of  black  gauze  before  it,  which  Gammon  lifting  up.  Titmouse  beheld  a  picture 
of  a  man  suspended  from  the  gallows,  his  hands  tied  with  cords  before  him, 
his  head  forced  aside,  and  covered  down  to  the  chin  with  a  white  nightcap. 
'Twas  done  with  sickening  fidelity,  and  Titmouse  gazed  at  it  with  a  shudder. 
"  Charming  thing,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Gammon  with  a  very  expressive  smile. 
"  Y — e — e — s,"  replied  Titmouse,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  horrid  object. 

"  Very  striking,  a'n't  it  ?  "  quoth  Quirk,  bustling  up  to  them  ;  "  'twas  painted 
for  me  by  a  first-rate  artist,  whose  brother  I  very  nearly  saved  from  the 
gallows  !  Like  such  things  ?  "  he  inquired  with  a  matter-of-fact  air,  drawing 
down  the  black  gauze.  "  Yes,  sir,  uncommon — most  uncommon."  "  Well,  I'll 
show  you  something  very  interesting !  Heard  of  Gilderoy,  that  was  hanged 
last  year  for  forgery  ?  Gad,  my  daughter's  got  a  brooch  with  a  lock  of  his 
hair  in  it,  which  he  gave  me  himself — a  client  of  mine  :  within  an  ace  of 
getting  him  ofE — fiaw  in  the  indictment — found  it  out  myself — did,  by  gad  ! 
Come  along,  and  I'll  get  Dora  to  show  it  to  you  ! "  and,  putting  Titmouse's 
arm  in  his,  he  led  him  up  to  the  interesting  young  lady. 

"  Dora,  just  show  my  friend  Titmouse  that  brooch  of  yours,  with  Gilderoy's  hair." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  'tis  such  a  melancholy  thing ! "  said  she,  at  the  same 
time  detaching  it  from  her  dress,  and  handing  it  to  her  papa,  who,  holding 
it  in  his  hands,  gave  Titmouse,  and  one  or  two  others  who  stood  beside,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  last  hours  of  the  deceased  Gilderoy. 

"  He  was  very  handsome,  papa,  wasn't  he  1 "  inquired  Miss  Quirk  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  very  pensive  air.  "  Wasn't  bad-looking ;  but  good  looks  and  the  con- 
demned cell  don't  long  agree  together."  "  Ah,  papa  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Quirk 
in  a  mournful  tone,  and,  leaning  back  in  the  sofa,  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 
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"  You  are  too  sensitive,  my  love  !  "  whispered  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alias,  squeezing 
the  hand  of  her  niece,  who,  struggling  against  her  feelings,  presently  revived. 

"  We  were  looking  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Hug,  addressing  Mr.  Quirk,  "  at  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  Miss  Quirk's  album — that  letter  of  Grizzlegut." 
"  Ah,  very  striking  !  Value  it  beyond  everything  !  Shall  never  forget  Grizzle- 
gut  !  Very  nearly  got  off !  'Twas  an  '  etc'  that  nearly  saved  his  life,  through 
being  omitted  in  the  indictment.    'Fore  gad,  we  thought  we'd  got  'em  !  " 

They  were  alluding  to  an  autograph  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  Mr. 
Quirk  by  Grizzlegut  (who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason  a  few  weeks 
before),  the  night  before  he  suffered.  He  was  a  blood-stained  scoundrel  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged  and  quartered  half-a-dozen 
times. 

"  Will  you  read  it  aloud,  Mr.  Hug  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Quirk  ;  and  the  barrister, 
in  a  somewhat  pompous  tone,  read  the  following  memorable  document : — 

"  Condemned  Cell,  Newgate, 
"  Friday  night,  half-past  11  o'clock, 

"  Ut  May,  18—. 

"  SiE, 

"  At  this  awful  moment,  when  this  world  is  closing  rapidly  upon  me  and 
my  fellow-sufferers,  and  the  sounds  of  the  wretches  putting  up  the  grim  gallows 
are  audible  to  my  listening  ears,  and  on  the  morrow  the  most  horrible  death 
that  malicious  tyrants  can  inflict  awaits  me,  my  soul  being  calm  and  full  of 
fortitude,  and  beating  responsive  to  the  call  of  Gloeious  Liberty,  I  feel 
prouder  than  the  king  upon  his  throne.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  much  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  my  injured  country. 

'  For  Liberty,  glorious  Liberty, 
Who'd  fear  to  die  ? ' 

Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  truly  indefatigable  efforts  on  my  behalf,  and 
the  constant  exercise  of  a  skill  that  nearly  secured  us  a  glorious  acquittal. 
What  a  flame  we  would  have  raised  in  England !  That  should  have  blasted 
the  enemies  of  true  freedom.  I  go  to  hereafter  (if,  indeed,  there  be  a  here- 
after), as  we  shall  soon  know,  not  with  my  soul  crammed  with  priestcraft,  but 
a  bold  Brition,  having  laid  down  my  life  for  my  country,  knowing  that  future 
ages  will  do  me  justice.  Adieu,  tyrants,  adieu !  Do  your  worst  !  !  My  soul 
defies  you  !  !  I  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble,  obliged,  and  undismayed  servant, 

"AETHtJB  GEIZZLEGUT. 

"  To  Caleb  Quiek,  Esq. 

•  Tyrants  grim 
Will  on  tlie  morrow  cut  me  limb  from  limb. 
While  Liberty  looks  on  with  terrible  eye. 
And  says,  I  will  avenge  him  itj-and-hy.' 

"AETHUE  GEIZZLEGUT." 

The  reading  of  the  above  produced  a  great  sensation.  "  That  man's  name 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  Sidneys  and  the  Hampdens  of  his  country !  "  said 
Viper,  with  a  grim  and  excited  air.  "That  letter  deserves  to  be  carved  on  a 
golden  tablet !  The  last  four  lines  are  sublime  !  He  was  a  martyr  to  principles 
that  are  silently  and  rapidly  making  their  way  in  this  country."— How  much 
further  he  would  have  gone  on  in  this  strain,  seeing  no  one  present  had  resolu- 
ition  enough  to  differ  with  or  interrupt  him,  even  if  he  had  been  so  disposed, 
I  know  not;  but  fortunately  dinner  was  announced — a  sound  which  startled 
old  Quirk  out  of  a  posture  of  intense  attention  to  Viper,  and  evident  adinir^tion 
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of  his  sentiments.  He  gave  his  arm  with  an  air  of  prodigious  politeness  to 
the  gaunt  Mrs.  Alderman  Addlehead,  whose  distinguished  lord  led  down  Miss 
Quirk — and  the  rest  followed  in  no  particular  order — Titmouse  arm  in  arm 
with  Gammon,  who  took  care  to  place  him  next  to  himself  (Gammon).  It  was- 
really  a  dashing  sort  of  dinner.  Quirk  had,  indeed,  long  been  celebrated  for 
his  Sunday  dinners.  Titmouse  had  never  seen  anything  like  it ;  and  was  quite 
bewildered — particularly  at  the  number  of  difEerently  shaped  and  coloured 
glasses,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  placed  opposite  to  Mm.  He  kept  a  constant  eye  on 
the  movements  of  Gammon,  and  did  whatever  he  did,  as  if  the  two  had  been 
moved  by  the  same  set  of  springs,  and  was  thus  saved  innumerable  embarrass- 
ments and  annoyances.  For  a  considerable  while  Titmouse  was  too  much 
flurried  to  enjoy  himself ;  but  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  succeeded  in 
elevating  his  spirits  to  the  proper  pitch — and  would  soon  have  driven  them  far 
beyond  it.  Almost  everybody,  except  the  great  folk  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
asked  him  to  take  wine ;  and  he  constantly  filled  his  glass.  In  fact  Gammon, 
recollecting  a  scene  at  his  own  chamber,  soon  perceived  that,  unless  he  inter- 
fered, Titmouse  would  be  drunk  long  before  dinner  was  over.  He  had  not 
imagined  the  earth  to  contain-  so  exquisite  a  drink  as  champagne ;  and  he- 
could  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  it,  as  it  came  fizzing  and  flashing  out 
of  the  bottle.  Gammon  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  would  be  ill  if  he  drunk 
so  much — that  many  eyes  were  upon  him — and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to, 
do  more  than  merely  sip  from  his  wine-glass  when  challenging  or  challenged. 
But  Titmouse  had  taken  a  considerably  greater  quantity  on  board,  before 
Gammon  thus  interfered,  than  that  gentleman  was  aware  of,  and  began  to  get 
very  voluble.  Guess  the  progress  he  had  made,  when  he  called  out  with  a 
confident  air — "  Mr.  Alderman  !  Your  health  !  " — whether  more  to  that  great 
man's  astonishment  or  disgust  I  cannot  undertake  to  say :  but  after  a  steady 
stare  for  a  moment  or  two  at  Titmouse,  "  Oh  !  I  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed, 
Mr.  Gammon,"  he  called  out,  looking  at  the  latter  gentleman,  and  drinking 
with  him.  That  signified  nothing,  however,  to  Titmouse,  who,  indeed,  did  not 
see  anything  at  all  pointed  or  unusual,  and  gulped  down  his  wine  as  eagerly 
as  before. 

"  Cool  puppy,  that.  Miss  Quirk,  must  say,"  snuffled  the  offended  Alderman 
to  Miss  Quirk. 

"  He'S'y<)Ung,'dear  Mr.  Alderman,"  said  she,  sweetly  and  mildly— "and  when 
you  consider'  the  immense  fortune  he  is  coming  into — ten  thousand  a-year  my 

-papa  says  "  '  "Thalj  don't  raake  him  less  a  puppy — nor  a  brute,"  interrupted 

4he  ruffled  Alderman,  "still  more  indignant ;  for  his  own  forty  thousand  pounds, 
the  source  of  all  his  spcjal  eminence,  sunk  into  insignificance  at  the  sound  of 
'the  splendid  income  just  i,bout  to  drop  into  the  lap  of  Titmouse.  Mr.  Bluster, 
Who  beaded  the  table  6n  3Iiss  Quirk's  left-hand  side,  and  who  felt  that  he  ought 
to  be,  but  knew  that  in  the^  presence  of  the  Alderman  he  mas  nofc,  the  great 
man  of  the  day,  observing  the  irritation  under  which  his  rival  was  suffering, 
'-Immediately  raised  his  threatening  double-gliisses  to  h'is  eyes,  and  in  a  tone 
of  ostentatious  condescension,  looking  down  the  table  to  Titmouse,  called  out, 
"'Mr.  Titma^h-!-raay  I  have  the  honour  of  drinking  Wine  with  you  1 " 

'"  Ya — as,  brother  Bumptious,"  replied  Titmouse,  vrho  could  never  bear  to 
hear  his  name  mis-pronounced,  and  he  raised  /m  glass  to  his  eye ;  "  was  just 
going  to  ask  you  !  "  All  this  was  done  in  such  a  loud  and  impudent  tone  and 
.manner,  as  made  Gammon  still  more  uneasy  for  his  young  companion.  But 
-Ms  sally  had  been  received  by  the  company  as  a  very  smart  retort,  and  produced 
a'ibar' of  laughter,  every  one  being  glad  tosee  Mr.  Bluster  snubbed,  whfe  bore  it 
,in  silent  dignity,  though  his  face  showed  his  chagrin  and  astonishment ;  andj 
be>ery  heartily  agreed,  for  once  in  his  life,  with  the  worshipful  person  opposite--- 
to  niia  in  his  estirnate  of  our  friend  Titmouse. 
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"  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Mr.  Titmouse  !  mv  daughter  wonders  vou  won't  take  wine 
with  her,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  in  a  low  tone — "  will  you  join  us  ?  we're  going  to 
take  a  glass  of  champagne."  "  Oh  '  pon  my  life  delighted" — quoth  Titmouse. 
"  Dora,  my  dear  !  Mr.  Titmouse  will  take  wine  with  you  ? — Jack"  (to  the 
servant),  "  fill  Miss  Quirk's  and  Mr.  Titmouse's  glasses  to  the  brim."  "Oh  no ! 
dearest  papa."  "  Pho  !  pho  !  — nonsense — the  first  time  of  asking,  you  know,  ah, 
ha!" 

"  Well !  If  it  must  be,"  and  with  what  a  graceful  inclination — with  what  a 
sly  searching  glance,  and  fascinating  smile,  did  she  exchange  courtesies  with 
Titmouse  !  He  felt  disposed  to  take  wine  with  her  a  second  time  immediately  ; 
but  Gammon  restrained  him.  Mr.  Toady  Hug,  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  Titmouse,  earnestly  desired  to  exert  his  little  talents 
to  do  the  agreeable,  and  ingratiate  himself  with  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  but  there  was  a 
counteracting  force  in  another  direction,  the  attorney,  Mr.  Flaw,  who  had  the 
greatest  practice  at  the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  sat  beside  him,  and  received  his 
most  respectful  and  incessant  attentions  ;  Hug  speaking  ever  to  him  in  a  low 
confidential  whisper,  constantly  casting  a  furtive  glance  towards  Bluster  and 
Slang,  to  see  whether  they  were  observing  him. 

"  How  coidd  Gobble  have  lost  that  verdict  ?  I  assure  you  I  would  have  bet 
ten  to  one  on  your  getting  a  verdict ;  for  I  read  over  yonr  brief  as  it  lay  beside 
me,  and  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Flaw,  it  was  most  admirably  got  up.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  brief  ." 

"  Glad  you  thought  so,  sir,"  replied  Flaw,  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  had 
never  before  thought  of  giving  a  brief  to  Mr.  Hug. 

"  You've  heard  of  Aaron  Doodle,  who  was  committed  for  that  burglary  at 

 ?  Well,  I  defend  him,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the  brief.    Do  you 

lead  Mr.  Dolt  1 "  Hug  nodded.  "  Then  he  will  be  your  junior.  Where  are  your 
chambers,  Mr.  Hug?"  "No.  4,  Cant  Court,  Gray's  Inn.  When,  my  dear  sir, 
does  the  case  come  on  ?  "  "  Thursday — perhaps  Wednesday."  "  Then  do  come 
and  breakfast  with  me,  and  we  can  talk  it  over,  you  know,  so  nicely  together." 

"  Sir,  you're  very  polite.  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure — "  replied  Mr.  Flaw 
— and  took  wine  with  Mr.  Hug. 

This  little  stroke  of  business  over,  the  disengaged  couple  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  the  general  conversation  of  the  table.  Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slang 
kept  the  company  in  almost  a  constant  roar,  with  descriptions  of  scenes  in 
court,  in  which  tJiey  had,  of  course,  been  the  principal  actors ;  and  according 
to  their  own  accounts  they  must  be  wonderful  fellows.  Such  botherers  of 
judges  ! — Such  bafflers  and  brow-beaters  of  witnesses  1 — Such  bamboozlers  of 
juries  ! 

You  should  have  seen  the  sneering  countenance  of  Hug  all  the  while.  He 
never  once  smiled  or  laughed  at  the  brilliant  sallies  of  his  brethren,  and  did 
his  best  to  prevent  his  new  patron,  Mr.  Flaw,  from  doing  so — constantly  putting 
his  hand  before  his  mouth,  and  whispering  into  Mr.  Flaw's  ear  at  the  very 
point  of  the  joke  or  story — and  the  smile  would  disappear  from  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  Flaw. 

The  alderman  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  out  of  his  little  eyes,  which  he 
constantly  wiped  with  his  napkin.  Amidst  the  general  laughter  and  excitement, 
Miss  Quirk,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  the  table, 
several  times  directed  soft,  languishing  looks  towards  Titmouse,  unobserved 
by  any  one  but  himself ;  and  they  were  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  although 
Titmouse  was  wonderfully  taken  with  the  stories  of  the  two  counsellors,  and 
believed  them  to  be  two  of  the  greatest  men  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and 
at  the  head  of  their  profession. 

"  'Pon  my  soul — I  hope,  sir,  you'll  have  those  two  gents  in  my  case  ?  "  said 
he  earnestly  to  Gammon.    "  Unfortunately,  your  case  will  not  come  on  in  their 
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courts,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  very  expressive  smile.  "  Why,  can't  it  come  on 
where  I  choose  ? — or  vfhen  you  like  ?"  inquired  Titmouse  surprisedly. 

Mr.  Quirk  had  been  soured  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  for  he  had  anxiously 
desired  to  have  Titmouse  sit  beside  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  ;  but  in  the 
little  hubbub  attendant  upon  coming  down  to  dinner  and  taking  places, 
Titmouse  slipped  out  of  sight  for  a  minute ;  and  when  all  were  placed,  Quirk's 
enraged  eye  perceived  him  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  besides  Gammon. 
Gammon  always  got  hold  of  Titmouse.  Old  Quirk  could  have  flung  a  decanter 
at  his  head. — ^In  his  own  house  !— at  his  own  table  !  Always  anticipating  and 
circumventing  him. 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  I  don't  think  we've  taken  a  glass  of  wine  together  yet,  have  we  ?  " 
said  Gammon  with  a  bland  and  cordial  manner,  at  the  same  time  pouring 
himself  out  a  glass  of  wine.  He  perfectly  well  knew  what  was  annoying  his 
respected  partner,  whose  look  of  quaint  embarrassment,  when  so  suddenly 
assailed,  infinitely  amused  him.  "  Catch  me  asking  you  here  again.  Master 
Gammon,"  thought  Quirk,  "  the  next  time  that  Titmouse  dines  here  !  "  The 
reason  why  Mr.  Snap  had  not  been  asked  was,  that  Quirk  had  some  slight 
cause  to  suspect  his  having  conceived  the  notion  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Quirk — a  thing  at  any  time  not  particularly  palatable  to  Mr.  Quirk ;  but 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  circumstances  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
intolerable  even  in  idea.  Snap  was  not  slow  in  guessing  the  reason  of  his 
exclusion,  which  had  greatly  mortified,  and  also  not  a  little  alarmed  him.  As 
far  as  he  could  venture,  he  had,  during  the  week,  endeavoured  to  "  set " 
Titmouse  "  against  "  Miss  Quirk,  by  such  faint  disparaging  remarks  and  insinu- 
ations as  he  dared  venture  upon  with  so  difficult  a  subject  as  Titmouse,  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by  representations  of  the  splendid  matches  he 
might  very  soon  command  among  the  highest  women  of  the  land.  By  these 
means  Snap  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded ;  but  the  few  melting  glances 
which  had  fallen  upon  Titmouse's  sensitive  bosom  from  the  eyes  of  Miss  Quirk, 
were  beginning  to  operate  a  slight  change  in  his  feeUngs.  The  old  alderman, 
on  an  intimation  that  the  "  ladies  were  going  to  withdraw,"  laid  violent  hands 
on  Miss  Quirk  (he  was  a  "  privileged  "  old  fool),  and  insisted  on  her  singing 
his  favourite  song, — "  My  Fnend  and  Pitcher."  His  request  was  so  warmly 
seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  Titmouse  as  loud  and  eager  as  any,  that 
she  was  fain  to  comply.  She  sung  with  some  sweetness,  and  much  self-posses- 
sion. She  carried  Titmouse's  feelings  along  with  her  from  the  beginning,  as 
Gammon,  who  was  watching  him,  perceived. 

"Most  uncommon  lovely  gal,  isn't  she?"  whispered  Titmouse,  with,  great 
vivacity.  "  Very  !  "  replied  Gammon  drily,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  Shall  I  call 
out  encore?  A'n't  that  the  word?  'Pon  my  soul,  most  lovely  gal !  she  must 
sing  it  again."  "  No,  no — she  wishes  to  go — 'tis  not  usual :  she  vrill  sing  it 
for  you,  I  dare  say,  this  evening,  if  you  ask  her."  "  Well — most  charming  gal ! 
— Lovely  ! "  "  Have  patience,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  low 
whisper,  "  in  a  few  months'  time  you'll  soon  be  thrown  into  much  higher  life 
than  this — among  really  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  accomplished  women " — 
[and,  thought  Gammon,  you'll  resemble  a  monkey  that  has  found  his  way  into 
a  rich  tulip-bed!]  "Fancy  Miss  Tag-rag  standing  beside  her,"  whispered 
Titmouse,  scorfuUy.  "  Ha,  ha  1 "  gently  laughed  Gammon — "  both  of  them,  in 
their  way,  are  very  worthy  persons  ;  but  " — Here  the  ladies  withdrew.  'Twas 
no  part  of  Gammon's  plans  that  'Titmouse  should  become  the  son-in-law  of 
either  Quirk  or  Tag-rag.  Mr.  Gammon  had  formed  already  vastly  different 
plans  for  him  1 

As  soon  as  Quirk  had  taken  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  gentlemen  drawn 
together,  the  bottles  were  pushed  round  very  briskly,  accompanied  by  no  less 
than  three  different  sorts  of  snuff-boxes,  all  belonging  to  Mr.  Quirk — all  of 
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them.presents  from  olielits»  One  was  a  huge  affair  of  Botany  Bay  wood,  with 
a  very  flaming  inscription  on  the  inside  of  the  lid ;  from  which  it  appeared 
that -  its  amiable  donors,  who  were  trying  the  eflEect  of  a  change  of  climate  on 
their  moral  health  at  the  expense  of  a  grateful  country,  owed  their  valuable 
Kves  to  the  professional  skill  and  exertions  of  "  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq."  In  short, 
the  oth^r  two  were  trophies' of  a  similar  description,  of  which  their  possessor 
was  verjr' justly  not  a  Uttle-  proud  ;  and  as  he  saw  Titmouse  admiring  them,  it 
eeCurred  to  him  as  very  possible  that,  within  a  feW  inonths'  time,  he'  should 
be  possession  of  a-=magnificent  ^oZ<i  snuff-box,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  should  have  rendered  to  his  distinguished,  guest  and  client.  Tit- 
ihoase;was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  This,  his  first  glimpse  into  high 
life,  equalled  all  his  expectations.  Bound  and  round  went  the  bottles — ^crack 
went  joke  after  joke.  Slang  sung  song  upon  song,  of,  however,  so  very  coarse 
?(hd  broad  a  character  as  infinitely  disgusted  Gammon,  and  apparently  shocked 
the  alderman  ;-4,though  I  greatly  distrust  that  old  sinner's  sincerity  in  the 
matter.  Then  Ghastly's  performances  commenced.  PoorfeUow!  he' exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  earn  the  good  dinner  he  had  just  devoured :  but  when 
he  was  in  the  very  middle  of  one  of  his  most  impassionate  scenes — undoubtedly 
•ttiteaaing  a  .  passion  to  rags," — Mr.  Quirk  interrupted,  impatiently— Coihe, 
dcHae,;  Ghastly,:  we've  had  enough  of  that  sort— it  don't  suit  at  all !— Lord 
faJess  us  I — don't  roar  so,  man ! "  Poor  Ghastly  instantly  resumed  his  seat,  with 
a^  chagrined  and  melancholy  air.  "  Give  us  something  funny,"  snuflled  the 
aliierinan.  "  Let's  have  the  chorus  of  "  Pigs  and  Ducks,"  said  Quirk ;  "  you  do 
iih&t-  /r'emarlidble  well.  I  could  fancy  the  animals  were  running,  and  squeaUilg, 
ami  quacking  all  about  the  room."  The  actor  did  as  he  was  desired,  com- 
mienoiig  with  a  sigh,  and  was  much  applauded.  At  length  Gammon  happened 
to  get  into  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Bluster  upon  some  point  connected  with  l!he 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  which  our  friend  Gammon,  who  never  got  heated  in 
disoUSsion,  and  was  very  accurate  in  whatever  he  knew,  had  glaringly  the  best 
gf-  it.  His  calm,  smiling  self-pos.se ssion  almost  drove  poor  Bluster  frantic. 
The  less  he  knew,  of  course  the  louder  he  talked,  the  more  vehement  and 
gosjtive  he  became;  at  length  offering  a  het  that  he  was  right;  at  which 
ipunmon  bowed,  smiled,  and  closed  the  discussion.  While  engaged  in  it,  he 
hafl  of  course  beea  unable  to  keep  his  eye  ujioh  Titmouse,  who  drtank,  conse- 
qaently,  like  a  little  fish,  never  letting  the  bottle  pass  him.  Every  one  about 
him;  fiiled  his  gla,ss  every  time^why  shoTild  not  he  ?  ^  ^ 

Hug  sat  next  to  Viper ;  feared  him,  and  avoided  discussion  with  him ;  for, 
thongbi^they  agreed'  in -their  politics,  which  were  of  the  l90sest  4nd  lowest 
radical  description,  they  had  a  personal  antijDathy  each  to,  the  other.    In  spite 

!  their  wishes,  they  at  length  got- entangled  in  a  very  Virulent  controversy, 
and.  said  so  many:  insulting  things  td  'each*  other,  that  the  rest  of  the  company, 
iviho  had  for '  some  time  been  amusing,  got  stt  length— not  disgusted— but 
alatmed/ f(jr  the  possible  results.    Mr.  Quirk,  the!refote;  interfered. 

"BraVof  bravo!  bravo !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Viper  concluded;  a  most  envenomed 
passage;  that  will  do,  Viper— Whip  it  into  the  next  FlasTi— 'twill  be  a  capital 
lekdet  l  ■  It  will  produce  a  sensation  !  AxA  in  the  meantinje,  gentlemen,  let 
ike  request  you  to  fill  your  glasses — burctperp— for  I  have  a  toast  to  propose, 
ib  wtoich  you'll  ^11'  feeT  interested  when  you  hear  who's  the  subject  of  it.  It  ig 
a  gentleman  who  is  likely  soon  to  be  elevated  to  a  station  which  Nature  has 

formed  him — hem  I  hem  1 — to  adorn  "  ,, 

ij 'vMr.:  Quirk's  pfoposiiig  your  health,  Titmouse  1 "- whisperei^  G^^mmon  to  hiis 
companion,  who,  having  been  very  ,,re§tles,s  for  some  timfi,  h'^d  at  length 
become  quite  silent— his  head  resting  on  his  hahd,  his' elbow  pii  , the  table^ 
his  eyes  languidly  half  open,  and  his  face  exceedingly  pale.  Gammon  s&id 
that  he  was  in  truth  in  a  very  ticklish    r    -  - 
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"  I — wish — you'd — let  me — go  out — I'm  devilish  ill,"  said  Titmouse,  faintly.. 
Gammon  made  a  signal  to  Quirk,  who  instantly  ceased  his  speech ;  and,  coming 
down  to  Titmouse,  he  and  Gammon  hastily  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  intO' 
the  nearest  bedchamber,  where  he  began  to  be  very  ill,  and  so  continued  for 
several  hours.  Old  Quirk,  who  was  a  long-headed  man,  was  delighted  by- 
this  occurrence ;  for  he  saw  that  if  he  insisted  on  Titmouse's  being  put  to  bed,, 
and  passing  the  night — and  perhaps  the  next  day — at  Alibi  House,  it  would 
enable  Miss  Quirk  to  bring  her  attractions  to  bear  upon  him  effectively,  by 
exhibiting  those  delicate  and  endearing  attentions  which  are  so  soothing,  and 
indeed  necessary,  to  an  invalid.  Titmouse  continued  severely  iiidisposed 
during  the  whole  of  the  night;  and,  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  thought) 
advisable  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  who  pronounced  Titmouse  to  be  in  danger 
of  a  bilious  fever,  and  to  require  rest,  and  care,  and  medical  attendance  fsi' 
some  days  to  come.  This  was  rather  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing "  for  old 
Quirk,  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Foreseeing  that  Titmouse  would  be  throwtt 
constantly,  for  some  little  time  to  come,  into  Miss  Quirk's  company,  her  pru- 
dent parent  enjoined  upon  Mrs.  Alias,  his  sister,  the  necessity  of  impressing  om 
his  daughter's  mind  the  great  uncertainty  that,  after  all,  existed  as  to  Tit- 
mouse's prospects ;  and  the  consequent  necessity  there  was  for  her  to  legulate 
her  conduct  with  a  view  to  either  failure  or  success — to  keep  her  affections,  as 
it  were,  in  abeyance.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Miss  Quirk  had  so  often  heard 
the  subject  of  Titmouse's  brilliant  expectations  talked  of  by  her  father,  and 
knew  so  well  his  habitual  prudence  and  caution,  that  she  looked  upon  Tit- 
mouse's speedy,  possession  of  ten  thousand  a-year  as  a  matter  almost  of 
certainty.  She  was  a  girl  of  some  natural  shrewdness,  but  of  an  early  inclina- 
tion to  maudlin  sentimentality.  Had  she  been  blessed  with  the  vigilant  and 
affectionate  care  of  a  mother  as  she  grew  up  (her  mother  having  died  when 
Miss  Quirk  was  but  a  child),  and  been  thrown  among  a  different  set  of  people 
from  those  who  constantly  visited  at  Alibi  House — and  of  whom  a  very/awiwr- 
dble  specimen  has  been  laid  before  the  reader — Miss  Quirk  might  really  have; 
become  a  very  sensible  and  agreeable  girl.  As  it  was,  her  manners  had  con- 
tracted a.  certain  coarseness,  which  at  length  overspread,  her  whole  character ; 
and  the  selfish  and  mercenary  motives  by  which  she  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
all  her  father's  conduct  regulated,  infected  herself.  She  resolved,  therefore, 
to  be  governed  by  the  considerations  so  urgently  pressed  upon  her  by  both  her 
father  and  her  aunt. 

It  was  several  days  before  Titmouse  was  allowed,  by  his  medical  man,  to' 
quit  his  bed-room ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  woman  not  to  be  touched  by 
the  sight  of  a  sudden  change  effected  in  a  man  by  severe  indisposition  and 
suffering — ^even  be  that  man  so  poor  a  creature  as  Titmouse.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  considerably  reduced  by  the  severe  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  of  tha 
powerful  medicines  which  had  been  administered  to  him.  When  he  made  his 
first  appearance  before  Miss  Quirk,  one  afternoon,  with  somewhat  feeble  gaity 
and  a  languid  air  that  mitigated,  if  it  did  not  obliterate,  the  foolish  ajid 
conceited  expression  of  his  features,  she  really  regarded  him  with  considerable 
ihterest;  and,  though  she  might  hardly  have  ovmed  it  even  to  herself,  his 
expected  good  fortune  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  subdued  radiance.  Ten 
thousand,  a-year  ! — Miss  Quirk's  heart  fluttered !  By  the  time  that  he  was  well 
enough  to  take  his  departure,  she  had,  at  his  request,  read  over  to  him  nearly- 
half  of  that  truly  interesting  work — the  "Newgate  Calendar."  She  had  sung: 
to  him,  and  played  to  him,  whatever  he  asked  her;  and,  in  short,  she  felt 
that  if  she  could  but  be  certain  that  he  would  gain  his  great  lawsuit,  and 
step  into  ten  thousand  a-year,  she  could  love  him.  She  insisted,  on  the  day 
of  his  quitting  Alibi  House,  that  he  should  write  in  her  album ;  and  he  very 
readily  complied.    It  was  nearly  ten  minutes  before  he  could  get  a  pen  to  suit 
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him.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and  left  the  following  interesting  memento  of 
himself,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  fresh  page : — 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse  Is  My  name, 
England  Is  My  Nation, 
London  Is  My  dwelling-Place, 
And  Christ  Is  My  Salvation. 

"  TlITLKBAT  TiTMOUSB, 

"  halibi  lodge." 

Miss  Quirk  turned  pale  with  astonishment  and  vexation  on  seeing  this 
elegant  and  interesting  addition  to  her  album.  Titmouse,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  at  it  vsrith  no  Uttle  pride ;  for  having  had  a  capital  pen,  and  his  heart 
being  in  his  task,  he  had  produced  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  very  superior 
specimen  of  penmanship ;  in  fact,  the  signature  was  by  far  the  best  he  had 
ever  written.  When  he  had  gone.  Miss  Quirk  was  twenty  times  on  the  point 
of  tearing  out  the  leaf  which  had  been  so  dismally  disfigured;  but  on  her 
father  coming  home  in  the  evening,  he  laughed  heartily ;  "  and  as  to  tearing 
it  out,"  said  he,  "  let  us  first  see  which  way  the  verdict  is." 

Titmouse  became,  after  this,  a  pretty  frequent  visitor  at  Alibi  House  ;  grow- 
ing more  and  more  attached  to  Miss  Quirk,  who,  however,  conducted  herself 
towards  him  with  much  judgment.  His  inscription  on  her  album  had  done  a 
vast  deal  towards  cooling  down  the  ardour  with  which  she  had  been  disposed 
to  regard  even  the  future  owner  of  ten  thousand  a-year.  Poor  Snap  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  chance,  being  treated  with  greater  coldness  by  Miss  Quirk  on 
every  succeeding  visit  to  Alibi  House.  At  this  he  was  sorely  discomfited ;  for 
she  would  have  whatever  money  her  father  might  die  possessed  of,  besides  a 
commanding  interest  in  the  partnership  business.  'Twas  a  difficult  thing  for 
him  to  preserve  his  temper  in  his  close  intimacy  with  Titmouse,  who  had  so 
grievously  interfered  with  his  prospects. 

The  indisposition  I  have  been  mentioning  prevented  Titmouse  from  paying 
his  promised  visit  to  Satin  Lodge.  On  returning  to  his  lodgings,  from  Alibi 
House,  he  found  that  Tag-rag  had  either  called  or  sent  every  day  to  inquire 
after  him  vsdth  the  most  affectionate  anxiety ;  and  one  or  two  notes  lying  on 
his  table  apprised  him  of  the  lively  distress  which  the  ladies  of  Satin  Lodge 
were  enduring  on  his  account,  and  implored  him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  com- 
municating the  state  of  his  health,  and  personally  assuring  them  of  his  safety. 
Though  the  image  of  Miss  Quirk  was  continually  before  his  eyes.  Titmouse, 
nevertheless,  had  cunning  enough  not  to  drop  the  slightest  hint  to  the  Tag-rags 
of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings.  Whenever  any  inquiry,  with  ill-disguised 
anxiety,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Tag-rag  concerning  Alibi  House  and  its  inmates, 
Titmouse  would,  to  be  sure,  mention  Miss  Quirk,  but  in  such  a  careless  and 
slighting  way  as  gave  great  consolation  and  encouragement  to  Tag-rag,  his 
wife,  and  daughter.  When  at  Mr.  Quirk's,  he  spoke  somewhat  unreservedly 
of  the  amiable  inmates  of  Satin  Lodge.  These  two  mansions  were  almost  the 
only  private  residences  visited  by  Titmouse,  who  spent  his  time  much  in  the 
way  which  I  have  already  described.  How  he  got  through  his  days  I  can 
hardly  tell.  At  his  lodgings  he  got  up  very  late,  and  went  to  bed  very  late.  He 
never  read  anything  excepting  occasionally  a  song-book  lent  him  by  Snap,  or  a 
novel,  or  some  such  book  as  "  Boxiana,"  from  the  circulating  library.  Dawdling 
over  his  dress  and  his  breakfast,  then  whistling  and  humming,  took  up  so 
much  of  every  day  as  he  passed  at  his  lodgings.  The  rest  was  spent  in  idling 
about  the  town,  looking  in  at  shop  windows,  and  now  and  then  going  to  some 
petty  exhibition.  When  evening  came,  he  was  generally  joined  by  Snap,  when 
they  would  spend  the  night  together  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described. 
As  often  as  he  dared,  he  called  at  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  office  at 
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Saffron  Hill,  and  worried  them  not  a  little  by  inquiries  concerning  the  state 
of  his  afEairs,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  commeacing  proceedings.  As  for 
Huckaback,  by  the  way,  Titmouse  cut  him  entirely ;  saying  that  he  was  a 
devilish  low  fellow,  and  it  was  no  use  knowing  him.  He  made  many  desperate 
efforts,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Titmouse, 
but  in  vain.  I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the  way,  that  as  soon  as  Snap  got 
scent  of  the  little  money  transaction  between  his  friend  and  Huckaback,  he 
called  upon  the  latter,  and  tendering  him  twelve  shillings,  demanded  up  the 
document  which  he  had  extorted  from  Titmouse.  Huckaback  held  out 
obstinately  for  some  time ;  but  Snap  was  too  much  for  him,  and  talked  in  such 
a  formidable  strain  about  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  (!)  and  fraud,  that 
Huckaback  at  length  consented,  on  receiving  twelve  shillings,  to  deliver  up 
the  document  to  Snap,  on  condition  of  Snap's  destroying  it  on  the  spot.  This 
was  done,  and  so  ended  all  intercourse — at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave — 
between  Titmouse  and  Huckaback. 

The  sum  allowed  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  to  Titmouse,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  have  kept  him  in  comfort ;  but  it  never  would  have  enabled  him 
to  lead  the  kind  of  life  which  I  have  described ;  and  he  would  certainly  have 
got  very  awkwardly  involved  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Snap  in 
advancing  him,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  as  his  exigencies  required.  In 
fact,  matters  went  on  as  quietly  and  smoothly  as  possible  for  several  months — 
till  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  an  event  occurred  that  seemed 
to  threaten  the  total  demolition  of  all  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

He  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  Messrs.  Quirk  or  Gammon  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night ;  Snap  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  a  week.  At  length  he  ventured  to  make 
his  appearance  at  Saffron  Hill,  and  was  received  with  a  startling  coldness — a 
stern  abruptness  of  manner,  that  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits.  All  the  three 
partners  were  alike — as  for  Snap,  the  contrast  between  his  present  and  former 
manner  was  perfectly  shocking ;  he  seemed  quite  another  person.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  full  statement  of  Titmouse's  claims  had  been  laid  before  Mr. 
Subtle,  the  leading  counsel  retained  in  his  behalf,  for  his  opinion,  before 
atually  commencing  proceedings  ;  and  the  partners  were  indeed  thunderstruck 
on  receiving  that  opinion :  for  Mr.  Subtle  pointed  out  a  radical  deficiency  of 
proof  in  a  matter  which,  as  soon  as  their  attention  was  thus  pointedly  called 
to  it,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  were  amazed  at  their  having  overlooked, 
and  still  more  at  its  having  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tresayle,  Mr.  Mortmain, 
and  Mr.  Frankpledge.  Mr.  Quirk  hurried  with  the  opinion  to  the  first  two 
gentlemen  ;  and  after  a  long  interview  with  each,  they  owned  their  fears  that 
Mr.  Subtle  was  right,  and  that  the  defect  seemed  incurable ;  but  they  showed 
their  agitated  clients,  that  tJiey  had  been  guilty  of  neither  oversight  nor 
ignorance,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  in  question  was  one  of  evidence  only — one 
which  a  nisi  prim  lawyer,  with  a  full  detail  of  "  proofs "  before  him,  could 
hardly  fail  to  light  upon — but  which,  it  would  be  found,  had  been  assumed 
and  taken  for  granted  in  the  cases  laid  before  conveyancers.  They  promised 
to  turn  it  over  in  their  minds,  and  to  let  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  know 
if  anything  occurred  to  vary  their  impression.  Mr.  Tresayle  and  Mr.  Mort- 
main, however,  preserved  an  ominous  silence.  As  for  Frankpledge,  he  had  a 
knack,  somehow  or  another,  of  always  coming  to  the  conclusion  wished  and 
hoped  for  by  his  clients ;  and  wrote  a  very  long  opinion,  to  show  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  objection.  Neither  Mr.  Quirk  nor  Mr.  Gammon  could  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  Mr.  Frankpledge  arrived  at  such  a  result ;  but,  in 
despair,  they  laid  his  opinion  before  Mr.  Subtle,  in  the  shape  of  a  second  case 
for  his  opinion.  It  was,  in  a  few  days'  time,  returned  to  them,  with  only  a 
line  or  two — thus : — 

"  With  eyery  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  opinion,  I  cannot 
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perbei^  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  question.   I  see  no  reason  whatever  to, 
depdrt  from  the  view  I  have  ahready  taken  of  this  case. — J.  S." 
Hel-e  was  something  like  a  dead  lock,  indeed  ! 

"  We're  done,  Gammon  !  "  said  Quirk  with  a  dismayed  air.  Gammon  seemed 
lost,  and  made  no  answer.  "  Does  anything — eh  ?  Anything  occur  to  you  1 
Crammon,  I  mill  say  this  for  you — you're  a  long-headed  fellow  !  "  StiU  Gammon 
spoke  not.  "  Gammon  !  Gammon  !  I  really  believe — you  begin  to  see  some- 
thing." "  Ifs  to  he  done,  Mr.  Quirk  !  "  said  Gammon  at  length,  with  a  grave 
and  apprehensive  look,  and  a  cheek  paler  than  before.  "  Eh  ?  how  1  Oh,  I 
see  !— Know  what  you  mean,  Gammon,"  replied  Quirk  with  a  hurried  whisper, 
glancing  at  both  doors  to  see  that  they  were  safe.  "  We  must  resume  our 
intercourse  with  Titmouse,  and  let  matters  go  on  as  before,"  said  Gammon 
with  a  Very  anxious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  determined  air.  "  I — I  wonder 
if  what  has  occurred  to  you  is  what  has  occurred  to  me  ?  "  inquired  Quirk  in 
an  eager  whisper.  "  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Mr.  Quirk."  "  Gammon,  dear  Gammon,  no 
mystery  1  You  know  I  have  a  deep  stake  in  this  matter  !  "  "  So  have  I,  Mr. 
Quirk,"  replied  Gammon  with  a  sigh.  "  However  " — Here  the  partners  put 
their  heads  close  together,  and  whispered  to  each  other  in  a  low,  earnest  tone, 
for  some  minutes.  Quirk  rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  two  or  three  turns  about 
the  room  in  silence.  Gammon  watching  him  calmly. 

To  his  inexpressible  relief  and  joy,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  happening 
of  the  above  colloquy,  Titmouse  found  himself  placed  on  precisely  his  former 
footing  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

la  order  to  bring  on  the  cause  for  trial  at  the  next  spring  assizes,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  declaration  in  ejectment  should  be  served  on  the  tenant  in 
possession  before  Hilary  term ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  Snap  to  go  down  and  personally  efEect  the  service  in 
question.  In  consequence,  also,  of  some  very  important  suggestions  as  to  the 
evidence,  given  by  the  junior  in  the  cause,  it  was  arranged  that  Snap  should 
go  down  about  a  week  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  effecting  the  service,  and 
make  minute  inquiries  as  to  one  or  two  facts  which  it  was  understood  could  be 
established  in  evidence.  As  soon  as  Titmouse  heard  of  this  movement,  that 
Snap  was  going  direct  to  Yatton,  the  scene  of  his  (Titmouse's)  future  greatness, 
he  made  the  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  entreaties  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  even  going  down  on  his  knees. 
There  was  no  resisting  this  ;  but  they  exacted  a  solemn  pledge  from  him  that 
he  would  place  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Snap;  go  under  some  feigned 
name,  and,  in  short,  neither  say  nor  do  anything  tending  to  disclose  their  real 
character  or  errand. 

Snap  and  Titmouse  established  themselves  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn  at 
Grilston  ;  and  the  former  immediately  began,  cautiously  and  quietly,  to  collect 
such  evidence  as  he  could  discover.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  he  went 
was  old  blind  Bess.  His  many  pressing  questions  at  length  stirred  up  in  the 
old  woman's  mind  recollections  of  long-forgotten  names,  persons,  places,  scenes 
!ind  associations,  thereby  producing  an  agitation  not  easily  to  be  got  rid  of' 
and  which  had  by  no  means  subsided  when  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mr.  Aubrey  paid 
her  the  Christmas  Day  visit,  which  has  been  already  described. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  reader  has  had  already  pretty  distinct  indications  of  the  manner  in  whioK) 
Titmouse  and  Snap  conducted  themselves  during  their  stay  in  Yorkshire,  and: 
which,  I  fear,  have  not  tended  to  raise  either  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  reader'A 
estimation.  Titmouse  manifested  a  very  natural  anxiety  to  see  the  presentj 
occupants  of  Yatton :  and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Snap  could  prevent), 
him  from  sneaking  about  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  withr 
the  hope  of  seeing  them.  His  first  encounter  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  was; 
entirely  accidental,  as  the  reader  may  remember;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
lady  on  horseback  near  Yatton,  and  the  lady  whom  he  had  striven  to  attract  the 
notice  of  in  Hyde  Park,  were  one  and  the  same  beautiful  woman,  and  that 
that  beautiful  woman  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sister  of  tie  presents 
owner  of  Y3.tton — the  marvellous  discovery  created  a  mighty  pother  in  his_ 
little  feelings.  The  blaze  of  Kate  Aubrey's  beauty,  in  an  instant  consumed: 
the  images  both  of  Tabitha  Tag-rag  and  Dora  Quirk.  It  even  for  a  while 
outshone  the  splendours  of  ten  thousand  a-year :  such  is  the  inexpressible  and 
incalculable  power  of  woman's  beauty  over  everything  in  the  shape  of  man- 
over  even  so  despicable  a  sample  of  him  as  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

While  putting  in  practice  some  of  those  abominable  tricks  to  which,  under 
Snap's  tutelage  Titmouse  had  become  accustomed  in  walking  the  streets  of 
London,  and  from  which  even  the  rough  handling  they  had  got  from  farmer 
Hazel  could  not  turn  him.  Titmouse  at  length,  as  has  been  seen,  most  unwittingly 
fell  foul  of  that  fair  creature,  Catharine  Aubrey  herself ;  who  seemed  truly  like 
an  angelic  messenger,  returning  from  her  errand  of  sympathy  and  mercy,  and 
suddeijly  beset  by  a  little  imp  of  darkness.  When  Titmouse  discovered  who 
was  the  object  of  his  audacious  and  revolting  advances,  his  soul  was  petrified^ 
within  him;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  shriek  of  Miss  Aubrey's  atteridanli 
at  length  startled  him  into  a  recollection  of  a  pair  of  heels,  to  which  he  was. 
that  evening  indebted  for  an  escape  from  a  most  murderous  .cudgeling,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  one  efEect  not  contemplatei  .by  him  who ,  in- 
flicted it ;  viz.,  the  retention  of  the  Aubreys  in  the  possession  of  Yatton ! 
Titmouse  ran  for  nearly  half-a-mile  on  the  high-road  towards  Grilston,  without 
stopping.  He  dared  not  venture  back  to  Yatton,  with  the  sound  of  the  lusty 
farmer's  voice  in  his  ears,  to  get  back  from  the  Aubrey  Arms  the  horse  w?hich 
had  brought  him  that  afternoon  from  Grilston,  to  which  place  he  walked  on, 
through  the  snow  and  darkness ;  reaching  his  inn  in  a  perfect  panic,;  from 
which,  at  length,  a  tumbler  of  stiff  brandy  and  water,  with  two  or  three  cigars, 
somewhat  relieved  him.  Forgetful  of  the  solemn  pledge  which  he  had  given, 
to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  not  to  disclose  his  name  or  errand;.Mid; 
it  never  once  occurring  to  him  that,  if  he  would  but  keep  his  own  counser,  Misg) 
Aubrey  could  never  identify  him  with  the  rufiian  who  had  assailed  her;  he 
spent  the  interval  between  eight  and  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  latter,  hour,  the 
coach  by  which  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  London  would  pass  through 
Grilston,  in  indicting  the  following  letter  to  Miss  Aubrey: —  :  .  i 

"  Grilston,  January  6</t,  18 — ' 

"HONOUEED  Miss, 

"  Hoping  No  Offence  Will  Be  Taken  where  None  is  meant,  (whioh  cm  Smer 
rf,)  This  I  send  To  say  Who  I  am  which,  Is  the  Eight  And  True  Owner  of 
Yatton  which  You  Enjoy  Amongst  You  All  At  This  present  (Till  The  Lavr. 
Give  it  to  Me)  Whiph  It  quickly  Will  And  which  It  Ought  to  Hg.ye  done  When, 
I  were  First  borji  And  Before  Yr.  Eespect.  Family  ever  Canae  iJ}tQ,itiijind;All, 
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which  Yr.  hond.  Brother  Have  so  unlawfully  Got  Possession  Of  must  Come 
Back  to  Them  Whose  Due  It  is  wh.  Is  myself  as  will  be  Sone  provd.    And  wh. 
am  most  truely  Sorry  Of  on  your  omn  Acct.  (Meaning  (hond.  Miss,)  you  Alone) 
as  Sure  as  Yatton  is  Intirely  Mine  So  My  Heart  is  yours  and  No  Longer  my 
Own  Ever  since  I  Saw  You  first  as  Can  Easily  prove  but  wh.  doubtless  You 
Have  forgot  Seeing  You  Never  New,  seeing  (as  Mr.  Gammon,  My  SolUciter 
And  a  Very  Great  Lawyer,  say)  Cases  Alter  Circumstances,  what  Can  I  say 
More  Than  that  I  Love  you  Most  Amazing  Such  As  Never  Thought  Myself 
Capable  of  Doing  Before  and  wh.  cannot  help  Ever  Since  I  First  saw  Yor 
most  Lovely  and  Divine  and  striking  Face  wh.  have  Stuck  In  my  Mind  Ever 
Since  Day  and  Night  Sleeping  and  Waking  I  will  Take  my  Oath  Never  Of 
Having  Lov'd  Any  one  Else,  Though  (must  Say)  have  Had  a  Wonderful  Many 
Offers  From  Females  of  The  Highest  Banh  Since  my  Truly  Wonderful  Good 
fortune  got  Talked  About  every  Where  but  have  Refused  Them  All  for  yr.  sahe, 
And  Would  All  the  World  But  you.    When  I  Saw  You  on  Horseback  It  was 
All  my  Sudden  confusion  In  Seeing  you  (The  Other  Gent,  was  One  of  my  Resp'" 
Solicitors)  w*"  Threw  Me  off  in  that  Eidiculous  Way      was  a  Great  Mortifica- 
tion And  made  My  brute  Of  A  horse  go  on  so  For  I  Remembered  Yon  and  was 
Wonderful  struck  mith  Tour  Improv'd  Ap2)earance  (As  that  Same  Gent,  can 
Testify)  And  you  was  (Hon"*.  Miss)  Quite  Wrong  To  Night  when  You  Spoke 
so  Uncommon  Angry  To  Me,  seeing  If  I  Had  Only  known  What  Female  It 
"Was  (meaning  yourself  mh  ioh  I  respect  So)  out  so  Late  Alone  I  should  Have 
spoke  quite  Different  So  hope  You  Will  Think  Nothing-  More  Of  that  Truly 
lfnpleasam.t  Erent  Now  (Hon''.  Madam)  What  I  Have  To  say  Is  if  You  will 
Please  To  Condescend  To  Yield  To  My  Desire  We  Can  Live  Most  uncommon 
Comfortable  at  Yatton  Together  w^"  Place  shall  Have  Great  Pleasure  in  Marry- 
ing You  From  and  I  may  (^er/(a^«)  Do  Something  Handsome  for  y'  respectable 
Brother  And  Family,       can  Often  Come  to  see  us  And  Live  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood, if  You  Refus  me,  Will  not  say  What  shall  Happen  to  Those  which 
(am  Told)  On-e  me  a  Prrcious  Long  Figure      May  {perhajjs")  Make  a  Hand- 
some Abatement  in,  if  You  And  I  Hit  it.     Hoping  You  "Will  Forget  what 
Have  So  Much  Griev*.  me,  And  Write  p''  return  of  Post.    Am,  hon''.  Miss, 
Yr  most  Loving  &  Devoted  Servant  (Till  Death), 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

{"Private:') 

This  equally  characteristic  and  disgusting  production,  its  accomplished  writer 
sealed  twice,  and  then  left,  together  with  sixpence,  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  to  be  delivered  at  Yatton  Hall  the  first  thiug  in 
the  morning.  The  good  woman,  however,  having  no  particular  wish  to  oblige 
such  a  strange  puppy,  whom  she  was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  having 
a  good  deal  to  attend  to,  laid  the  letter  aside  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
entirely  lost  sight  of  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Shortly  after  the  lamentable 
tidings  concerning  the  impending  misfortunes  of  the  Aubrey  family  had  been 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grilston,  she  forwarded  the  letter  (little 
dreaming  of  the  character  in  which  its  writer  was  likely,  ere .  long,  to  appear 
at  Grilston),  together  with  one  or  two  others,  a  day  or  two  after  Miss  Aubrey 
had  had  the  interview  with  her  brother  which  I  have  described  to  the  reader'; 
but  it  lay  unnoticed  by  any  one— above  all,  by  the  sweet  suflierer  whose  name 
was  indicated  on  it — among  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and 
papers  which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  on  the  library  table. 

Sir.  Aubrey  entered  the  library  one  morning  alone,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  many  matters  which  had  been  long  neglected.  He  was  evi- 
dently thinner :  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  manner  dejected :  still  there  was 
about  him  an  air  of  calmness  and  resolution.    Throiigh  the  richly-pictured  old 
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stained-glass  window,  the  mottled  sunbeams  were  streaming  in  a  kind  of 
tender  radiance  upon  the  dear  old  familiar  objects  around  him.  All  was 
silent.  Having  drawn  his  chair  to  the  table,  on  which  were  lying  a  confused 
heap  of  letters  and  papers,  he  felt  a  momentary  repugnance  to  enter  upon  the 
task  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself,  of  opening  and  attending  to  them,  and 
walked  slowly  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  room,  with  folded  arms,  uttering 
occasionally  profound  sighs.  At  length  he  sat  down,  and  commenced  the  dis- 
heartening task  of  opening  the  many  letters  before  him.  One  of  the  first  he 
opened  was  from  Peter  Johnson — the  old  tenant  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  sum 
of  two  hundered  pounds ;  and  it  was  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  and 

respect.    Then  came  a  letter,  a  fortnight  old,  bearing  the  frank  of  Lord  , 

the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    He  opened  it  and  read  : — 

"  Whitehall,  16^A  January,  18 — . 

"My  deae  Aubbey, 

"  You  will  remember  that  Lord  's  motion  stands  for  the  28th.    We  all 

venture  to  calculate  upon  receiving  your  powerful  support  in  the  debate.  We 

expect  to  be  much  pressed  with  the  Duke  of   's  afEairs,  which  you  handled 

shortly  before  the  recess  with  such  signal  abiUty  and  success.  When  you 
return  to  town,  you  must  expect  a  renewal  of  certain  offers,  which  I  most 
sincerely  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  will  not  be  again  declined. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

"C  . 

"  (Private  and  confidential.) 

"  Chables  Aubbey,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Mr.  Aubrey  laid  down  the  letter  calmly,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it;  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  several  minutes.  Pre- 
sently he  re-applied  himself  to  his  task,  and  opened  and  glanced  over  a  great 
many  letters.  Many  letters  were  on  private,  and  still  more  on  county  business  ; 
and  with  one  of  them  he  was  engaged,  when  a  servant  entered  with  one  of 
that  morning's  county  papers.  Tired  with  his  task,  Mr.  Aubrey  rose  from  his 
chair  as  the  servant  gave  him  the  paper  ;  and,  standing  before  the  fire,  unfolded 
the  Yorhshire  Stingo,  and  glanced  listlessly  over  its  miscellaneous  contents. 
At  length  his  eye  lit  upon  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  rumours  so  deeply  afiiecting  a  member  for  a  certain  borough  in  this 
county,  and  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  paper  but  one,  turn  out  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  claimant  has  started  up  to  the  very  large  estates  at  present  held 
by  the  gentleman  in  question ;  and  we  are  very  much  misinformed  if  the 
ensuing  spring  assizes  will  not  effect  a  considerable  change  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  borough  alluded  to,  by  relieving  it  from  the  Tory  thraldom  under 
which  it  has  been  so  long  oppressed.  We  have  no  wish  to  bear  hard  upon  a 
falling  man :  and,  therefore,  shall  make  no  comment  upon  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  that  person  may  be  presumed  to  be,  who  must  be  conscious  of  having 
been  so  long  enjoying  the  just  rights  of  others.  Some  extraordinary  disclo- 
sures may  be  looked  for  when  the  trial  comes  on.  We  have  heard  from  a 
quarter  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  reliance,  that  the  claimant  is  a 
gentleman  of  decided  Whig  j)rinciples,  and  who  will  prove  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  Liberal  cause." 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  certainly  somewhat  shocked  by  brutality  such  as  this  ;  but, 
on  Miss  Aubrey's  entering  the  room,  he  quietly  folded  up  the  paper  and  laid  it 
aside,  fearful  lest  his  sister's  feelings  should  be  pierced  by  so  coarse  and  cruel 
a  paragraph,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  concocted  in  London  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  who  were,  as  before  stated,  interested  in  the 
Smday  Flash,  which  was  in  some  sort  connected,  through  the  relationship  of 
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the  editors,  with  the  Yorkshire  Stinc/o.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  by 
Gammon,  of  attempting  to  enlist  the  political  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the  county 
in  favour  of  their  client. 

"  Here  are  letters  for  you,  Kate,"  said  her  brother,  picking  several  of  them 
out.  The  very  first  she  took  up,  it  having  attracted  her  attention  by  the  double 
seal,  and  the  "vulgar  style  of  the  handwiiting,  was  that  from  Titmouse,  which 
has  just  been  laid  before  the  reader.  With  much  surprise  she  opened  the  letter, 
her  brother  being  similarly  engaged  with  his  own  ;  and  her  face  getting  gradu- 
ally paler  and  paler  as  she  went  on,  at  length  she  flung  it  on  the  floor,  with  a 
passionate  air,  and  burst  into  tears.  Her  brother,  with  astonishment,  exclaimed, 
-7^"  Dear  Kate,  what  is  it  ? "  and  he  rose  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter. 

'•'  Don't — don't,  Charles  !  "  she  cried,  putting  her  foot  upon  it,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  "  It  is  an  audacious  letter — a  vulgar,  a  cruel  letter, 
dear  Charles  !  "  Her  emotion  in  creased  as  her  thoughts  recurred  to  the  heart- 
less paragraph  concerning  her  brother,  with  which  the  letter  concluded.  "  I 
could  have  overlooked  everything  but  tfuit,"  said  she,  unwittingly.  With  gentle 
force  he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  painfully  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
effusion.    He  attempted  faintly  to  smile  several  times  as  he  went  on. 

"  Don't — don't,  dearest  Charles  !  I  can't  bear  it.  Don't  smile — It's  very  far 
from  your  heart ;  you  do  it  only  to  assure  me." 

Here  Mr.  Aubrey  read  the  paragraph  concerning  himself.  His  face  turned  a 
little  paler  than  before,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  suppressed  emotion.  "  He 
is  evidently  a  very  foolish  fellow ! "  he  exclaimed,  walking  towards  the  window, 
with  his  back  to  his  sister,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  see  how  much  he  was 
affected  by  so  petty  an  incident.  / 

"  What  does  he  allude  to,  Kate,  when  he  talks  of  your  having  spoken  angrily 
to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  know  you  ? "  he  inquired,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause,  returning  to  her. 

"  Oh  dear  ! — I  am  so  gru'vcd  that  you  should  have  noticed  it — but  since  you 
ask  me" — and  she  told  him  the  occurrence  alluded  to  in  the  letter.  Mr. 
Aubrey  drew  himself  up  unconsciously  as  Kate  went  on,  and  she  perceived 
him  becoming  still  paler  than  before,  and  felt  the  kindling  anger  of  his  eye. 

"  Forget  it — forget  it,  dearest  Charles  ! — So  despicable  a  being  is  really  not 
worth  a  thought,"  said  Kate,  with  increasing  anxiety ;  for  she  had  never  in  her 
life  before  witnessed  her  brother  the  subject  of  such  powerful  emotions  as 
then  made  rigid  his  slender  frame.    At  length,  drawing  a  long  breath — 

'•  It  is  fortunate,  Kate,"  said  he,  calmly,  "that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  that 
I  endcarotir  to  he — a  Christian."  She  flung  her  arms  round  him,  exclaiming, 
"  There  spoke  my  own  noble  brother  !  " 

"  I  shall  preserve  this  letter  as  a  curiosity,  Kate,"  said  he  presently ;  and 
with  a  pointed  signiflcauce  of  manner,  that  arrested  his  sister's  attention,  he 
added, — It  is  rather  singular,  but  some  time  before  you  came  in,  I  opened  a 
letter  in  which  your  name  is  mentioned — I  cannot  say  in  a  similar  manner,  and 

yet,  in  short,  it  is  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  enclosing  one  "    Miss  Aubrey 

suddenly  blushed  scarlet,  and  trembled  violently.  "  Don't  be  agitated,  my 
dear  Kate,  the  enclosure  is  from  Lady  De  la  Zouch ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  same 

strain  of  kindness  that  pervades  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  letter  to  me  "  "I 

would  rather  that  you  opened  and  read  it,  Charles  " — she  faltered,  sinking  into 
a  chair.  "  Come,  come,  dear  Kate — play  the  woman  !  "  said  her  brother,  with 
an,  affectionate  air,—"  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  letters  that  I 
believe  will  interest  you — very  deeply  gratify  and  interest  your  feelings- 
would  be  " 

"I  know — I — I — suspect — I "  faltered  Miss  Aubrey  with  much  agitation — 

"  I  sh^U  return." 

;'  Thea  you  shall,  take  these  letters  with  you,  aad  le^,  91  ii^t  ^r^)a(|  tj^i^m,  as 
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Jrou  like,  said  her  brother,  putting  the  letters  into  her  hand  with  a  fond  and 
sorrowful  smile,  that  soon,  however,  flitted  away — and,  leading  her  to  the  door, 
he  was  once  more  alone ;  and,  after  a  brief  interval  of  reverie,  he  wrote  answers 
to  such  of  the  many  letters  before  him  as  he  considered  earliest  to  require 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  judgment  and  tenderness  with  which  Dr.  Tatham  dis- 
charged the  very  serious  duty  which,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  afflicted  friends,  he 
had  undertaken,  of  breaking  to  Mrs.  Aubrey  the  calamity  with  which  she  and 
her  family  were  menaced,  the  eSects  of  the  disclosure  had  been  most  disastrous. 
They  had  paralysed  her;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  had  long  been  awaiting  the 
issue,  in  sickening  suspense,  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  hastily  summoned  in 
to  behold  a  mournful  and  heartrending  spectacle.  His  venerable  mother — she 
who  had  given  him  life  at  the  mortal  peril  of  her  own ;  she  whom  he  cherished 
with  unutterable  tenderness  and  reverence ;  she  who  had  doated  upon  him  as 
upon  the  light  of  her  eyes ;  from  whose  dear  lips  he  had  never  heard  a  word 
of  unkindness  or  severity ;  whose  heart  had  never  known  an  impulse  but  of 
geiitle,  noble,  unbounded  generosity  towards  all  around  her — this  idolized 
being  now  lay  suddenly  prostrated  and  blighted  before  him  

Poor  Aubrey  yielded  to  his  long  and  violent  agony,  in  the  presence  of  her 
who^  could  apparentljr  no  longer  hear,  or  see,  or  be  sensible  of  what  was  passing 
in'th(3  chamber. 

"  My  son,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  after  the  first  burst  of  his  friend's  grief  was  over, 
and  he  knelt  down  beside  his  mother  with  her  hand  grasped  in  his,  "  despise 
not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary  of  His  correction :  ''  For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth.  The  Lord  will  not  cast  oil  for  ever ;  but  though  He  cause  grief, 
yiel  will  He  have  compassion,  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  mercies ;  for 
He  doth  not  afiiict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.' " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Dr.  Tatham  could  render  himself  audible 
while  murmuring  these  soothing  and  solemn  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  ear  of 
his  distracted  friend,  beside  whom  he  knelt. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  had  suffered  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  lay  motionless  and  insen- 
sible ;  her  features  shghtly  disfigured,  but  partially  concealed  beneath  her  long 
silvery  grey  hair,  which  had,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  fit,  strayed  from  beneath 
her  cap. 

"  But  what  am  I  about  ? "  at  length  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  languid 
and  alarmed  air — "  has  medical  assistance  " 

"  Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley  are  both  sent  for  by  several  servants,  and 
will  doubtless  be  very  quickly  here,"  replied  Dr.  Tatham  ;  and  while  he  yet 
Spoke,  Mr.  Whateley — who,  when  hastened  on  by  the  servant  who  had  been 
sent  for  him,  was  entering  the  park  on  a  visit  to  young  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  was 
also  seriously  ill  and  in  peculiarly  critical  circumstances — entered  the  room, 
and  immediately  resorted  to  the  necessary  measures.  Soon  afterwards,  also. 
Dr.  Goddart  arrived;  but,  alas,  how  little  could  they  do  for  the  venerable 
sufferer  ? 

,  During  the  next,  and  for  many  ensuing  days,  the  lodge  was  assailed  by  very 
many  anxious  and  sympathizing  inquirers,  who  were  answered  by  Waters, 
whom  Mr.  Aubrey — oppressed  by  the  number  of  friends  who  hurried  up  to  the 
HaU,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  dread- 
ful rumours  were  correct— had  stationed  there  during  the  day  to  afford  the 
requisite  information.  The  Hall  was  pervaded  by  a  gloom  that  could  be  felt. 
Every  servant  had  a  woe-begone  look,  and  moved  about  as  if  a  funeral  were 
stirring.  Little  Charles  and  Agnes,  almost  imprisoned  in  their  nursery,  seemed 
quite  puzzled  and  confused  at  the  strange  unusual  seriousness,  and  quietness, 
and  melancholy  faces  everywhere  about  them.     Kate  romped  not  with  them 
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as  had  been  her  wont ;  bnt  would  constantly  burst  into  tears  as  she  held 
them  on  her  knee  or  in  her  arms,  trying  to  evade  the  continual  questioning  of 
Charles.  "I  think  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  cry  too  by-and-by  ?"  said  he  to 
her  one  day,  with  an  air  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  that  made  poor  Kate's 
tears  flow  afresh.  Sleepless  nights  and  days  of  sorrow  soon  told  upon  her 
appearance.  Her  glorious  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  ere-while,  as  it  were,  had 
filled  the  whole  Hall  with  gladness— where  were  they  now  ?  Ah,  me  !  the  rich 
•bloom  had  disappeared  from  her  beautiful  cheek ;  but  her  high  spirit,  though 
oppressed,  was  not  broken,  and  she  stood  firmly  and  calmly  amid  the  scowling 
skies  and  lowering  tempests.  You  fancied  you  saw  her  auburn  tresses  stirred 
upon  her  pale  but  calm  brow  by  the  breath  of  the  approaching  storm ;  and 
that  she  also  felt  it,  but  trembled  not,  gazing  on  it  with  a  bright  and  steadfast 
eye.  Her  heart  might  be,  indeed,  bruised  and  shaken  ;  but  her  spirit  was,  ay, 
unconquerable.    My  glorious  Kate,  how  my  heart  goes  forth  towards  you  ! 

And  thou,  her  brother,  who  art  of  kindred  spirit;  who  art  supported  by 
philosophy,  and  exalted  by  religion,  so  that  thy  constancy  cannot  be  shaken  or 
overthrown  by  the  black  and  ominous  swell  of  trouble  which  is  increasing  and 
closing  around  thee,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  outlive  the  storm — and  yet  it 
rocks  thee ! 

'Twas  Sabbath  evening,  some  five  weeks  or  so  after  the  happening  of  the 
mournful  events  above  commemorated,  and  Kate,  having  spent,  as  usual,  several 
hours  keeping  watch  beside  the  silent  and  motionless  figure  of  her  mother,  had 
quitted  the  chamber  for  a  brief  interval,  thinking  to  relieve  her  oppressed  spirits 
by  walking,  for  a  little  while,  up  and  down  the  long  gallery.  Having  slowly 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  once  or  twice,  she  rested  against  the  little  oriel 
window  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  gallery,  and  gazed,  with  saddened  eye 
upon  the  setting  sun,  till  at  length,  in  calm  grandeur,  it  disappeared  beneath 
the  horizon.  "  I  will  go,"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked  slowly  along, 
"  and  try  to  play  the  evening  hymn — I  may  not  have  many  more  opportunir 
ties  !  "  With  this  view,  she  gently  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and,  glancing 
around,  found  that  she  should  be  alone.  The  fire  gave  the  only  light.  She 
opened  the  organ  with  a  sigh,  and  then  sat  down  before  it  for  some  minutes 
without  touching  the  keys.  At  length  in  a  low  and  rather  tremulous  voice, 
she  begun— 

"  Soon  will  the  evening  star,  with  silver  ray. 
Shed  its  mild  radiance  o'er  the  sacred  day ; 
■Resume  we,  then,  ere  night  and  silence  reign, 
The  rites  which  hoUness  and  heaven  ordain  " 

She  sang  the  last  line  somewhat  indistinctly ;  and,  overcome  by  a  flood  of 
tender  recollections,  ceased  playing ;  then,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
she  shed  tears.    At  length  she  resumed— 

"  Here  humbly  let  us  hope  our  Maker's  smile 
Will  crown  with  sweet  success  our  earthly  toil — 
And  here,  on  each  returning  SabUath,  join  " 

Here  poor  Kate's  voice  quivered — and,  after  one  or  two  ihefEectual  attempts 
to  sing  the  next  line,  she  sobbed,  and  ceased  playing.  She  remained  for  several 
minutes,  her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  shedding  tears.  At  length,  "  I'll 
play  the  last  verse,"  thought  she,  "  and  then  sit  down  before  the  fire,  and  read 
over  the  evening  service  (feeling  for  her  little  prayer-book),  before  I  return  to 
poor  mamma  !  "    With  a  firmer  hand  and  voice  she  proceeded — 

"  Father  of  Heaven !  in  whom  our  hopes  confide. 
Whose  power  defends  us,  and  whose  precepts  guide- 
In  life  our  guardian,  and  in  death  our  friend. 
Glory  supreme  be  Thine,  till  time  shall  end ! " 
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She  played  and  sang  these  lines  with  a  kind  of  solemn  energy  ;  and  she  felt 
as  if  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  had  trembled  for  a  moment  upon  her  upturned 
eye.  She  had  not  been,  as  she  had  supposed,  alone ;  in  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  room  had  been  all  the  while  sitting  her  brother — too  exquisitely  touched 
by  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  sweet  sister,  to  apprize  her  of  his  presence. 
Several  times  his  feelings  had  nearly  overpowered  him ;  and  as  she  concluded, 
he  arose  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  her,  after  her  first  surprise  was  over, 
— "  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  Kate !  "  said  he,  taking  her  hands  in  his  own. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  moments.  "  I  could  not  have  sung  a  line,  or 
played,  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  here,"  said  she.  "  I  thought  so,  Kate." 
"  1  don'tt  hink  I  shall  ever  have  heart  to  play  again  !  " — They  were  both  silent. 
"  Be  assured,  Kate,  that  submission  to  the  will  of  God,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  as 
(he  with  his  arm  round  his  sister)  they  walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  "  is  the  great 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  troubles  of  life ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are 
sent.  Let  us  bear  up  awhile ;  the  waters  will  not  go  over  our  heads  !  "  "I 
hope  not,"  replied  his  sister,  faintly,  and  in  tears.  "  How  did  you  leave  Agnes, 
Charles  1 "    "  She  was  asleep :  she  is  still  very  feeble  " 

Here  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Aubrey's  maid  entered  hastily, 
exclaiming,  "  Are  you  here,  ma'am  1 — or  sir  ?  "  "  Here  we  are,"  they  replied, 
hurrying  towards  her ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  "    "  Oh,  madam  is  talking  !  She 

began  speaking  all  of  a  sudden.   She  did,  indeed,  sir.   She's  talking,  and  " 

continued  the  girl,  almost  breathless.  "  My  mother  talking !  "  exclaimed 
Aubrey,  with  an  amazed  air.    "  Oh  yes,  sir !  she  is — she  is  indeed  !  " 

Miss  Aubrey  sank  into  her  brother's  arms,  overcome  for  a  moment  with  the 
sudden  and  surprising  intelligence. 

"  Kouse  yourself,  Kate  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  animation ;  "  did  I  not  tell  you 
that  Heaven  would  not  forget  us  1  But  I  must  hasten  upstairs,  to  hear  the 
joyful  sounds  with  my  own  ears — and  do  you  follow  as  soon  as  you  can." 
Leaving  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  he  hastened  out  of  the  room  upstairs,  and 
was  soon  at  the  door  of  his  mother's  chamber.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  doorway,  and  his  straining  ears  caught  the  gentle  tones  of  his  mother's 
voice,  speaking  in  a  low  but  cheerful  tone.  His  knees  trembled  beneath  him 
with  joyful  excitement.  Fearful  of  trusting  himself  in  her  presence  till  he  had 
become  calmer,  he  noiselessly  sank  on  the  nearest  chair,  with  beating  heart 
and  straining  ear — ay,  every  tone  of  that  dear  voice  thrilled  through  his  heart. 
But  I  shall  not  torture  my  own  or  my  reader's  heart  by  dwelling  upon  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Alas  !  the  venerable  sufferer's  tongue  was  indeed  loosed  ; — 
but  reason  had  fled  !  He  listened — he  distinguished  her  words.  She  supposed 
that  all  her  children — dead  and  alive — were  romping  about  her  ;  she  spoke  of 
him  and  his  sister  as  she  had  spoken  to  them  twenty  years  ago. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  sad  discovery,  overwhelmed  with  grief  he 
staggered  out  of  the  room ;  and  motioning  his  sister,  who  was  entering,  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  communicated  to  her,  with  great  agitation,  the  woful 
condition  of  their  mother. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  chief  corner-stone  suddenly  found  wanting  in  the  glittering  fabric  of 
Mr.  Titmouse's  fortune,  so  that  to  the  eyes  of  its  startled  architects,  I\lessrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  it  seemed  momentarily  threatening  to  tumble  about 
their  ears,  was  a  certain  piece  of  evidence  which,  being  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  reader  before  we  get  on  any  further,    lu  prdcf 
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however,  to  do  this  efiectually,  I  must  go  back  to  art  earlier  period  in  the 
history  than  has  been  yet  called  to  his  attention. 

How  did  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  first  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  held  the  Yatton  property  ? 
Why,  it  chanced  in  this  wise. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  Grilston,  who  has  been  already  introduced  to  the  reader, 
succeeded  to  his  late  father,  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  practices,  as  a 
country  attorney  and  solicitor  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  highly  honourable, 
pains-taking  man,  and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  clients. 
Some  twelve  years  before  the  period  at  which  this  history  commences,  Mr, 
Parkinson,  who  was  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  had  taken  into  his  service  an 
orphan  boy  of  the  name  of  Steggars,  at  first  merely  as  a  sort  of  errand-boy, 
and  to  look  after  the  office.  He  soon,  however,  displayed  so  much  sharpness, 
and  acquitted  himself  so  creditably  in  anything  that  he  happened  to  be  con- 
cerned in,  a  little  above  the  run  of  his  ordinary  duties,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  he  became  a  sort  of  clerk.  Higher  and  higher  did  he  rise,  in 
process  of  time,  in  his  master's  estimation;  and  at  length  became  quite  a 
factotum — as  such,  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  business  that  passed 
through  the  office.  Many  interesting  matters  connected  with  the  circumstances 
and  connections  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  were  thus  constantly 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  now  and  then  set  him  thinking  whether  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  could  not,  in  some  way,  and  at  some  time  or  another, 
be  turned  to  his  own  advantage  ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  Jlr.  Parkinson.  This  worthy  made  a  practice 
of  minuting  down  anything  of  interest  or  importance  in  the  affairs  which 
thus  came  under  his  notice — even  laboriously  copying  long  documents,  when 
he  thought  them  of  importance  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  without  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  thus  silently 
acquired  a  mass  of  information  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  occasion 
great  annoyance,  and  even  inflict  serious  injury ;  and  the  precise  object  he  h^d 
in  view,  was  either  to  force  himself,  hereafter,  into  partnership  with  his  em- 
ployer (provided  he  could  get  regularly  introduced  into  the  profession),  or 
even  compel  his  master's  clients  to  receive  him  into  their  confidence,  adversely 
to  Mr.  Parkinson,  making  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  the  secrets  of  which  Ije 
had  become  possessed.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  intended  marriage 
with  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  a  view  to  the  very  liberal  settlements  which  he 
contemplated,  a  full  abstract  of  his  title  was  laid  by  Mr.  Parkinson  before  his 
conveyancer,  in  order  to  advise  and  prepare  the  necessary  instruments.  Owing 
to  inquiries  suggested  by  the  conveyancer,  additional  statements  were  laid 
before  him ;  and  produced  an  opinion  of  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  description, 
from  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  descendant  of  Stephen 
Dreddlington  is  now  in  existence  :  still,  as  it  is  by  no  means pliysically  invposdhle 
that  such  a  person  may  he  in  esse,  it  would  unquestionably  be  most  important 
to  the  security  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title,  to  establish  clearly  the  validity  of  the 
conveyance  by  way  of  mortgage,  executed  by  Harry  Dreddlington,  and  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  Geoffrey  Dreddhngton  on  his  paying  off  the  money 
borrowed  by  his  deceased  uncle :  since  the  descent  of  Mr.  Aubrey  from 
GeofEry  Dreddlington  would,  in  that  event  clothe  him  with  an  indefeasible 
title  at  law,  by  virtue  of  that  deed ;  and  any  equitable  rights  which  were 
originally  outstanding  would  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  But  the  difficulty 
occurring  to  my  mind  on  this  part  of  the  case  is,  that  unless  Harry  Dreddlington, 
who  executed  that  deed  of  mortgage,  survived  his  father  (a  point  on  which  I 
am  surprised  that  I  am  furnished  vrith  no  information),  the  deed  itself  would 
have  been  mere  waste  parchment,  as  in  reality  the  conveyance  of  a  person  who 
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never  had  any  interest  in  the  Tatton  property — and,  of  course,  neither  Geoiiry 
Dreddlington,  nor  his  descendant,  Mr'.  Aubrey,  could  derive  any  right  what- 
ever under  such  an  instrument.  In  that  case,  such  a  contingency  as  I  have 
above  hinted  at — I  mean  the  existence  of  any  legitimate  descendant  of 
Stephen  Dreddlington — might  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Auhrey." 

Now  every  line  of  this  opinion,  and  also  even  of  the  Abstract  of  Title  upon 
which  it  was  vrritten,  did  this  quick-sighted  young  scoundrel  copy  out,  and 
deposit,  as  a  great  prize,  in  his  desk,  among  other  similar  notes  and  memoranda, 
little  wotting  his  master  the  while  of  what  he  was  doing.  Some  year  or  two 
afterwards  the  relationship  subsisting  between  Mr.  Parkinson  and  his  clerk 
Steggars  was  suddenly  determined  by  a  somewhat  untoward  event,  viz.,  by 
the  latter's  decamping  with  the  sum  of  £700  sterling,  being  the  amount  of 
money  due  on  a  mortgage  which  he  had  been  sent  to  receive  from  a  client 
of  Mr.  Parkinson's.  Steggars  fled  for  it — but  first  having  bethought  himself 
of  the  documents  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  and  which  he  carried  with 
him  to  London.  Hot  pursuit  was  made  after  the  unfortunate  delinquent,  who 
was  taken  into  custody  two  or  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  town,  while  he 
was  walking  about  the  streets  vrith  the  whole  simi  which  he  had  embezzled, 
minus  a  few  pounds,  upon  his  person,  in  bank-notes.  He  quickly  found  his 
way  into  Newgate.  His  natural  sagacity  assured  him  that  his  case  was  rather 
an  ugly  one  ;  but  hope  did  not  desert  him. 

"Well,  my  kiddy,"  said  Grasp,  the  grimvisaged,  grey-headed  turnkey,  as 
soon  as  he  had  ushered  Steggars  into  his  snug  little  quarters ;  "  here  you  are, 
you  see — isn't  you ? "  "I  think  I  am,"  replied  Steggars  with  a  sigh.  "  Well — 
and  if  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of  not  going  across  the  water  till  you're 
a  many  years  older,  you'll  get  yourself  defended,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  d'ye 
see.  There's  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — my  eyes  !  how  they  do  thin  this  here 
place  of  ours,  to  be  sure !  The  only  thing's  to  get  'em  soon ;  'cause,  ye  see, 
they're  so  run  after.    Shall  I  send  them  to  you  1 " 

Steggars  answered  eagerly  in  the  aiSrmative.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
spontaneous  good-nature  on  the  part  of  Grasp,  I  must  explain  that  old  Mr. 
Quirk  had  for  years  secured  a  large  criminal  practice,  by  having  in  his  interest 
most  of  the  officers  attached  to  police-offices  and  Newgate,  to  whom  he  gave, 
in  fact,  systematic  gratuities,  in  order  to  get  their  recommendations  to  the 
persecuted  individuals  who  came  into  their  power.  Very  shortly  after  Grasp's 
messenger  had  reached  SafEron  Hill,  with  the  intelUgence  that  "  there  was 
something  nem  in  the  trap,"  old  Quirk  bustled  down  to  Newgate,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Steggars,  with  whom  he  was  closeted  for  some  time.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  new  companion,  whose  narrative  of  his  flight  and  capture 
he  listened  to  in  a  very  kind  and  sympathising  way,  and  promised  to  do  for 
him  whatever  his  little  skill  and  experience  could  do.  He  hinted,  however, 
that  as  Mr.  Steggars  must  be  aware  a  little  ready  money  would  be  required, 
in  order  to  fee  counsel — whereat  Steggars  looked  very  dismal  indeed,  and, 
knowing  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  imagined  himself  already  on  ship-board, 
on  his  way  to  Botany  Bay.  Old  Mr.  Quirk  asked  him  if  he  had  no  friends  who 
would  raise  a  trifle  for  a  "  chum  in  trouble," — and  on  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  observed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  respectable  old  gentleman  visibly  and  rapidly 
cooling  down. 

"  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  poor  Steggars,  suddenly,  "if  I  l;iaven'fc 
money,  I  may  have  money's  worth  at  my  command ;— I've  a  little  box,  that's 
at  my  lodging,  which  those  that  got  me  knew  nothing  of —and  in  which  there 
is  a  trifle  or  two  about  the  families  and  fortunes  of  some  of  the  first  folk  in 
Yatton,  that  would  be  precious  well  worth  looking  after,  to  those  that  know 
bow  to  follow  up  such  matters." 
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Old  Quirk  hereat  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  asked  his  young  friend  how  he  got 
possessed  of  such  secrets. 

"  Oh  fie  !  fie !  "  said  he  gently,  as  soon  as  Steggars  had  told  him  the  practices 
of  which  I  have  already  put  the  reader  in  possession. 

"  Ah — you  may  say  fie  !  fie  !  if  you  like,"  quoth  Steggars  earnestly ;  "  but 
the  thing  is,  not  how  they  were  come  by,  but  what  can  be  done  with  them, 
now  they're  got.  For  example,  there's  a  certain  member  of  parliament  in 
Yorkshire,  that,  high  as  he  may  hold  his  head,  has  no  more  right  to  the  estates 
that  yield  him  a  good  ten  thousand  a-year  than  I  have,  but  keeps  some  folk  out 
of  their  own,  that  could  pay  some  other  folk  a  round  sum  to  be  put  in  the  way 
of  getting  their  own ; "  and  that  was  only  one  of  the  good  things  he  knew  of. 
Here  old  Quirk  rubbed  his  chin,  hemmed,  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat,  took  ofE 
his  glasses,  wiped  them,  replaced  them ;  and  presently  went  through  that 
ceremony  again.  He  then  said  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  concerned  for 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  Mr.  Steggars'  "  present  embarrassed  circum- 
stances," but  who  had  always  been  able  to  command  at  least  a  five-pound 
note,  at  starting,  to  run  a  heat  for  liberty. 

"Come,  come,  old  gentleman,"  quoth  Steggars  earnestly,  "I  don't  want  to 
go  over  the  water  before  my  time,  if  I  can  help  it,  I  assure  you ;  and  I  see  you 
know  the  value  of  what  I've  got !  Such  a  gentleman  as  you  can  turn  every 
•bit  of  paper  I  have  in  my  box  into  a  fifty-pound  note."  "  All  this  is  moonshine, 
my  young  friend,"  said  old  Quirk  in  an  irresolute  tone  and  manner.  "  Ah  !  is 
it  though  ?  To  be  able  to  tell  the  owner  of  a  fat  ten  thousand  a-year,  that  you 
can  spring  a  mine  under  his  feet  at  any  moment — eh  ? — and  no  one  ever  know 
how  you  came  by  your  knowledge.  And  if  they  wouldn't  do  what  was  hand- 
some, couldn't  you  get  the  right  heir — and  wouldn't  that — Lord  !  it  would 
make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  first  houses  in  the  profession  !  "  Old 
Quirk  got  a  little  excited. 

"  But  mind,  sir, — you  see,"  said  Steggars,  "  if  I  get  oS,  I'm  not  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  thing  altogether — eh  ?    I  shall  look  to  be  taken  into  your  employ,  and 

dealt  handsomely  by  "  "  Oh  Lord  ! "  exclaimed  Quirk  involuntarily — adding 

quickly,  "Yes,  yes  !  to  be  sure  !  only  fair;  but  let  us  first  get  you  out  of  your 
present  difiiculty,  you  know  ! " 

Steggars  having  first  exacted  from  him  a  written  promise  to  use  his  utmost 
exertions  on  his  (Steggars')  behalf,  and  secure  him  the  services  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Old  Bailey  counsel — viz.,  Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slang — gave  Mr. 
Quirk  the  number  of  the  house  where  his  precious  box  was,  and  a  written  order 
to  the  landlord  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  bearer :  after  which  Mr.  Quirk  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  made  his  way  straight  to  the  house  in  question, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  asked  for.  He  faithfully  performed  his 
agreement  with  Steggars ;  for  he  retained  both  Bluster  and  Slang  for  him,  and 
got  up  their  briefs  with  care  :  but,  alas  !  although  these  eminent  men  exerted 
all  their  great  powers,  they  succeeded  not  in  either  bothering  the  judge,  bam- 
boozling the  jury,  or  browbeating  the  witnesses  (the  principal  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Parkinson) ;  Steggars  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported for  life.  Enraged  at  this  issue,  he  sent  a  message  the  next  day  to  Mr. 
Quirk  requesting  a  visit  from  him.  When  he  arrived,  Steggars,  in  a  very  violent 
tone,  demanded  that  his  papers  should  be  returned  to  him.  'Twas  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Quirk  explained  to  him  again  and  again  his  interesting  position  with 
reference  to  his  goods,  chattels,  and  effects — i.e.,  that,  as  a  convicted  felon,  he 
had  no  further  concern  with  them,  and  might  dismiss  •  all  anxiety  on  that  score 
from  his  mind.  Steggars  hereat  got  more  furious  than  before,  and  intimated 
plainly  the  course  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  pursue — that,  if  the  papers  in 
,  question  were  not  given  up  to  him  as  he  desired,  he  should  at  once  write  oil  to 
!his  late  employer,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  acknowledge  how  much  further  he 
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(Steggars)  had  wronged  Mm  and  his  clients  than  he  supposed  of.  Old  Quirk 
very  feelingly  represented  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  anything  that 
he  thought  calculated  to  relieve  his  excited  feelings :  and  then  Mr.  Quirk  took 
a  final  farewell  of  his  client,  wishing  him  health  and  happiness. 

"  I  say,  Grasp,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  to  that  grim  functionary,  as  soon  as  he 
had  secured  poor  Steggars  in  his  cell,  "  that  bird  is  a  little  ruifled  just  now — 
isn't  he,  think  you?"  "Lud,  sir,  the  nat'ralist  thing  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing "    "  Well,  if  he  should  want  a  letter  taken  to  any  one,  whatever  he  may 

say  to  the  contrary,  you'll  send  it  on  to  SafEron  Hill — eh  ?  Understand  ?  He 
may  be  injuring  himself,  you  know;"  and  old  Quirk  with  one  hand  clasped 
one  huge  arm  of  Grasp  in  a  familiar  way,  and  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
touched  his  own  chest,  and  then  winked  his  eye. 

"  All  right ! "  quoth  Grasp,  and  they  parted.  Within  a  very  few  hours'  time, 
Mr.  Quirk  received,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  messenger,  from  Grasp,  a  letter 
written  by  Steggars  to  Mr.  Parkinson;  a  long  and  eloquent  letter  to  the  pur- 
port and  efEect  which  Steggars  had  intimated.  Mr.  Quirk  read  it  with  much 
satisfaction,  for  it  disclosed  a  truly  penitent  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  undo  as 
much  mischief  as  the  writer  had  done.  He  (Mr.  Quirk)  was  not  in  the  least 
exasperated  by  certain  very  plain  terms  in  which  his  own  name  was  mentioned ; 
but,  making  all  due  allowances,  quietly  put  the  letter  in  the  fire  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  it.  In  due  time  Mr.  Steggars,  whose  health  had  suffered  from  close 
confinement,  caught  frequent  whiHs  of  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  having  set  out, 
under  most  favourable  auspices,  for  Botany  Bay ;  to  which  distant  but  happy 
place,  he  had  been  thus  fortunate  in  securing,  so  early,  an  appointment  for  life. 

Such,  then,  were  the  miserable  means  by  which  Mr.  Quirk  became  acquainted 
with  the  exact  state  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title  :  on  first  becoming  apprised  of  which, 
Mr.  Gammon  either  felt,  or  afEected,  great  repugnance  to  taking  any  part  in  the 
afEair.  He  appeared  to  suffer  himself  at  length,  however,  to  be  over-persuaded 
by  Quirk  into  acquiescence ;  and,  that  point  gained — ^having  ends  in  view  of 
which  Mr.  Quirk  had  not  the  least  conception,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  but 
suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Gammon  himself — worked  his  materials  with  a  caution, 
skill,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  soon  led  to  important  results.  Guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  acute  and  experienced  counsel,  after  much  pains  and 
considerable  expense,  they  succeeded  in  discovering  that  precious  specimen  of 
humanity.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  who  hath  already  figured  so  prominently  in  this 
history.  When  they  came  to  set  down  on  paper  the  result  of  all  their  researches 
and  inquiries,  in  order  to  submit  it  in  the  shape  of  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mortmain  and  Mr.  Frankpledge,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already 
described,  it  looked  perfect  on  paper,  as  many  a  faulty  pedigree  and  abstract 
of  title  had  looked  before,  and  will  yet  look.  It  was  quite  possible  for  even 
Mr.  Tresayle  himself  to  overlook  the  defect  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Subtle.  That  which  is  stated  to  a  conveyancer  as  a  fact — any  particular  event, 
for  instance,  as  of  a  death,  a  birth,  or  a  marriage,  at  a  particular  time,  which 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  renders  highly  probable — ^he  may  easily  assume  to 
be  so.  But  when  the  same  statement  comes  under  the  acute  and  experienced 
eye  of  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  who  knows  that  he  will  have  to  prove  his  case,  step 
by  step,  the  aspect  of  things  is  soon  changed.  The  first  practitioner  at  the 
common  law  before  whom  the  case  came,  in  its  roughest  and  earliest  form,  in 
order  that  he  might  "lick  it  into  shape,"  and  "advise  generally,"  preparatory 
to  its  "  being  laid  before  counsel,"  was  Mr.  Traverse,  a  young  pleader,  whom 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  were  disposed  to  take  by  the  hand.  He  wrote  a 
very  showy,  but  superficial  and  delusive  opinion ;  and  put  the  intended  protegi 
of  his  clients,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  hop,  step,  and  jump,  into  possession 
of  the  Yatton  estates.  Quirk  was  quite  delighted  on  reading  it ;  but  Gammon 
shook  his  head  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic  smile,  and  said  he  would  at  once, 
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prepare  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynx,  whom  he  had  pitched  upon  as  a 
junior  counsel  in  any  proceedings  which  might  be  instituted  in  a  court  of  law. 
Lynx  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter)  was  an  experienced,  hard-headed, 
vigilant,  and  accurate  lawyer ;  the  very  man  for  such  a  case,  requiring,  as  it 
did,  most  patient  and  minute  examination.  I  have  beside  me  the  original 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Lynx ;  and  shall  treat  the  reader  to  a  taste  of  it — giving 
him  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  ticklish  position  of  afEairs  with 
Mr.  Titmouse.  To  make  it  not  altogether  unintelligible,  let  us  suppose  the 
state  of  the  pedigree  to  be  something  like  this  (as  far  as  concerns  our  present 
purpose): — 


(DBSDBLIir&ION.) 


(Hany  D.) 


 1 

J- 

(Charles  D.) 


(Stephen  D.) 


(A  female  descendant 
marries  Gabriel  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  through  whom 

TiTiLBBAT  Titmouse 
claims.) 


 1 

(GeofEry  D.) 


(A  female  descendant 
marries  Chaeles  AubebTj 
Esq., 

father  of  the  present 
possessor.) 


Now,  things  standing  thus,  behold  the  astute  Lynx  advising  (inter  alia)  in 
manner  following;  that  is  to  say  : — 

"  It  appears  clear  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiflE  (i.e.,  Tittlebat  Titmouse)  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  Dreddlington  (the  common  ancestor)  was  seised  of  the 
estate  at  Yatton  in  the  year  1740 ;  that  he  had  two  sons,  Harry  and  Charles, 
the  former  of  whom,  after  a  life  of  dissipation,  appears  to  have  died  without 
issue ;  and  that  from  the  latter  (Charles)  are  descended  Stephen,  the  ancestor 
of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiil,  and  GeoflEry  the  ancestor  of  the  defendant. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  descent  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintifE  from 
^"^tephen,  can  be  made  out,  as  there  appears  every  reason  to  expect  [on  this 
point  Lynx  had  written  four  brief  pages],  a  clear  prima  facie  case  will  be 
established  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  As,  however,  it  is 
suspected  that  Harry  D.  executed  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  the  property,  in 
order  to  secure  the  loan  contracted  by  him  from  Aaron  Moses,  it  will  be 
extremely  important  to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  procure  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  his  decease  occurred  before  the  period  at  which,  by  his  father's  death, 
that  conveyance  could  have  become  operative  upon  the  property ;  since  it 
is  obvious  that,  should  he  have  survived  his  father,  ttiat  instrument,  being 
•outstandiTig,  may  form  a  complete  answer  to  the  case  of  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  danger  will  be  obviously  in  creased,  should  the  debt  to  Aaron 
Moses  prove  to  have  been  paid  off,  as  is  stated  to  be  rumoured,  by  (Jeoffry  D., 
the  younger  son  of  Charles  D.,  for,  should  that  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  probably  have  taken  a  conveyance  to  himself,  or  to  trustees  for  his 
benefit,  from  Aaron  Moses,  which  being  in  the  power  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  would  enable  him  to  make  out  a  title  to  the  property,  paramount  to 
that  now  attempted  to  be  set  up  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Every  possible 
exertion,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of  the  death 
of  Harry  D,   The  registries  of  the  various  parishes  in  which  the  family  may 
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have  at  anytime  resided,  should  be  carefully  searched;  and  an  examifi^],(^|i 
made  in  the  churches  and  churchyards,  of  all  tombstones,  escutcheons,  ^e^l, 
belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to  the  Dreddlington  family,  and  by  whic}» 
any  light  can  be  thrown  upon  this  most  important  point.  It  appear^  clear 
that  Dreddlington  (the  common  ancestor)  died  on  the  7th  August,  l'i'42 ;  the 
question,  therefore,  simply  is,  whetlier  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  (^Sarry'ji^d'k 
place  prior  or  subsequent  to  that  period.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  defendant 
may  be  in  possession  of  some  better  evidence  on  this  point,  than  is  pbsSessSd 
by  the  lessor  of  the  plaintifiE.  The  natural  presumption  certainly  seems  to^  b'e, 
that  the  son,  being  the  younger  and  stronger  man,  was  the  survivor."  - 

The  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynx,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Subtle, 
entirely  corroborating  it  (and  which  was  alluded  to  in  a  late  chapter  6t  t^s 
history),  and  a  pedigree,  were  lying  on  the  table,  one  day,  at  the  officie''St 
Safiron  Hill,  before  the  anxious  and  perplexed  parties,  Messrs.  Quirk  "aM 
Gammon.  '         ,  / 

Gammon  was  looking  attentively,  and  with  a  very  chagrined  air,  at  the 
pedigree ;  and  Quirk  was  looking  at  Gammon.  .-•  >  .< 

" Now,  Gammon,"  said  the  former,  "just  let  me  see  again  where  the-  exac 
hitch  is — eh  ?  You'll  think  me  perhaps  infernally  stupid,  but — curse  me  if,' I 
can  see  it ! "  "  See  it,  my  d^ar  sir  ?  Here,  here  !  "  repUed  Gammon,  with  sudden 
impatience,  putting  his  finger  two  or  three  times  to  the  words  "  Hdrf-tf  p." 
"  Lord  bless  us  !  Don't  be  so  sharp  with  one,  Gammon!  I  know  as  well  as 
you  that  that's  about  where  the  crack  is ;  but  what  is  the  precise  thing  we're 
in  want  of,  eh  !  "  "  Proof,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlihgtoh 
some  time — no  matter  when— previous  to  the  7th  August,  1742 ;  and  in  default 
thereof,  Mr.  Quirk,  we  are  all  flat  on  our  backs,  and  had  better  never  hs^ye 
stirred  in  the  business." 

"  You  know,  Gammon,  you're  better  up  in  these  matters  than  I  (only  because 
I've  not  been  able  to  turn  my  attention  to  'em  since  I  first  began  business), 
80  just  teU  me,  in  a  word,  what  good's  to  be  got  by  showing  that  fellow  to  haive 
died  in  his  father's  lifetime  ? "  . 

"  You  don't  show  your  usual  acuteness,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon,  blan^ty. 
"It  is  to  make  waste  paper  of  that  confounded  conveyance  which  he  exeoiit^sd, 
and  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has,  and  with  which  he  may,  at  a  stroke,  cut  the  groii:pd 
from  under  our  feet." 

"  The  very  thought  makes  one  feel  quite  funny,  don't  it.  Gammon  ? "  quoth 
Quirk,  with  a  flustered  air. 

"It  may  well  do  so,  Mr.  Quirk.  Now  we  a/re  fairly  embarked  in  a  caiise 
where  success  will  be  attended  with  so  many  splendid  results,  Mr.  Quirk ; 
though  I'm  sure  you'll  always  bear  me  out  in  saying  how  very  unwillirig7l 
■was  to  take  advantage  of  the  villainy  of  that  miscreant  Steg — hem  " 

"Gammon,  Gammon,  you're  always  harking  back  to  that — rm  tired  bf 
hearing  on't !"  "Well,  now  we're  in  it,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  allow  our- 
selves to  be  baffled  by  trifles.  The  plain  question  is,  undoubtedly,  whether  \ye 
are  to  stand  still,  or  go  on." 

Mr.  Quirk  gazed  at  Mr.  Gammon  with  an  anxious  and  puzzled  look.  "  How 
d'ye  make  out — in  a  legal  way,  you  know,  Gammon — when  a  man  died,  I  mean, 
of  a  natwral  death  ?  "  inquired  Quirk,  who  was  familiar  enough  with  the  means 
of  proving  the  exact  hour  of  certain  violent  deaths  at  Debtor's  Door. 

"  Oh  1  there  are  various  methods  of  doing  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon, 
carelessly.  "  Entries  in  family-bibles  and  prayer-books,  registers,  tombstones 
— ay,  by  the  way,  an  old  tombstone,"  continued  Gammon  musingly,  "tliat 
would  settle  the  business  !  " 

"  An  old  tombstone  !  "  echoed  Quirk  briskly.  "  Lord,  Gammon,  so  it  wouli^  1 
That  is  an  idea  /—I  call  that  a  rtccided  idea.  Gammon,   'Twould  be  the  very 
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thing ! "    "  The  very  thing  1 "  repeated  Gammon,  pointedly.    They  remained 
silent  for  some  moments. 

"  Snap  could  not  have  looked  about  him  sharply  enough,  vrhen  he  was  down 
at  Yatton ! "  at  length  observed  Quirk,  in  a  low  tone,  flushing  all  over  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  felt  Gammon's  cold  grey  eye  settled  on  him  like 
that  of  a  snake. 

"  He  could  not,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon,  while  Quirk  continued 
gazing  earnestly  at  him,  now  and  then  wriggling  about  in  his  chair,  rubbing 
his  chin,  and  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table. — "And  now  that  you've 
suggested  the  thing,  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at — you  know,  it  would  have  been 
an  old  tombstone — a  sort  of  fragment  from  a  tombstone,  perhaps — so  deeply 
sunk  in  the  ground,  probably,  as  easily  to  have  escaped  observation,  eii  ?  Does 
not  it  strike  you  so,  Mr.  Quirk  ? "  All  this  was  said  by  Gammon  in  a  musing 
manner,  and  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice;  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  his 
words  sinking  into  the  eager  mind  of  his  companion. 

"  Ah,  Gammon  !  "  exclaimed  Quirk,  with  a  sound  of  partly  a  sigh,  and  partly 
a  whistle,  (the  former  being  the  exponent  of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings,  i.e., 
anxiety — the  latter  of  what  he  wished  to  apjyea/r  the  state  of  his  feelings,  i.e., 
indiiference.)  "Yes,  Mr.  Quirk?"  "You're  a  deep  devil.  Gammon — I  mill 
say  that  for  you  !  "  replied  Quirk,  glancing  towards  each  door,  and,  as  it  were, 
unconsciously  drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  that  of  Gammon. 

"Nay,  my  dear  sir  !  "  said  Gammon,  with  a  deferential  and  deprecating  smile, 
"you  give  me  credit  for  an  acuteness  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve  1  If,  indeed,  I 
had  not  had  your  sagacity  to  rely  upon,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 

being  connected  with  you  ah,  Mr.  Quirk,  you  know  you  lead — I  follow  " 

"  Gammon,  Gammon  !  Come — your  name's  Oily-  "    "  In  moments  like  these, 

Mr.  Quirk,  I  say  nothing  that  I  do  not  feel,"  interrupted  Gammon  gravely, 
putting  to  his  nose  the  least  modicum  of  snuff  which  he  could  take  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger  out  of  the  huge  box  of  Mr.  Quirk,  who,  just  then,  was  thrusting 
immense  pinches  every  half  minute  up  his  nostrils. 

"  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  find  that  same  tombstone,  Gammon  1 " 
said  Quirk,  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  paused,  looking  intently  at  Gammon. 

"  I  think  this  is  a  different  kind  of  snuff  from  that  which  you  usually  take, 
Mr.  Quirk,  isn't  it  ? "  inquired  Gammon,  as  he  inserted  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
into  the  box.  "  The  same — the  same,"  replied  Quirk  mechanically.  "  You 
are  a  man  better  equal  to  serious  emergencies  than  any  man  I  ever  came  near," 
said  Gammon;  "I  perceive  that  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  indeed 
you  always  do."  "Tut?  Stuff,  Gammon;  you're  every  bit  as  good  a  hand  as  I 
am."  Gammon  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "'Tis 
that  practical  sagacity  of  yours,"  said  Gammon — "you  know  it  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you — that  has  raised  you  to  your  present  professional  eminence."  He 
paused,  and  looked  very  sincerely  at  his  senior  partner.  "  Well,  I  must  own 
I  think  I  do  know  a  trick  or  two,"  quoth  Quirk,  with  a  sort  of  grunt  of  gratifi- 
cation. "Ay,  and  further,  there  are  some  clever  men  that  never  can  keep  their 
own  counsel;  but  are  like  an  hen  that  has  just  laid  an  egg,  and  then  goes 
foolishly  cackling  about  everywhere,  and  then  her  egg  is  taken  away ;  but  you 

 "    "  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Quirk  ;  that's  devilish  good,  Gammon  ! — Capital ! 

Gad,  I  think  I  see  the  hen  !  Ha,  ha  !  "  "  Ha,  ha  I  "  echoed  Gammon  gently. 
"  But  to  be  serious,  Mr.  Quirk ;  what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  I  thoroughly 
appreciate  your  admirable  caution  in  not  confiding  to  any  one — no,  not  even 
to  me — the  exact  means  by  which  you  intend  to  extricate  us  from  our  present 
dilemma."  Here  Quirk  got  very  fidgety,  and  twirled  his  watch-key  violently. 
"  Hem  !  But — hem  !  Ay — a — a,"  he  grunted,  looking  with  an  uneasy  air  at  his 
calm  astute  companion  ;  "  I  didn't  mean  so  much  as  all  that,  either.  Gammon  • 
for  two  heads,  in  my  opinion,  are  better  than  one,    You  must  own  that,  Gam» 
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mon !  "  said  he,  not  at  all  relishing  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  which 
he  felt  that  Gammon  was  about  to  devolve  upon  his  (Quirk's)  shoulders 
exclusively. 

"  'Tis  undoubtedly  rather  a  serious  business  on  which  we  are  now  entering," 
said  Gammon;  "and  I  have  always  admired  a  saying  which  you  years  ago  told 

me  of  that  great  man  Machiavel  "  [Oh,  Gammon !  Gammon !  You  well 

know  that  poor  old  Mr.  Quirk  never  heard  of  the  name  of  that  same  Machiavel 
till  this  moment!] — "That  'when  great  affairs  are  stirring,  a  master-move 
should  be  confined  to  the  great  master-mind  that  projects  it.'  I  understand  ! 
I  see !  I  will  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  precise  means  by  which  I  am 
satisfied  you  will  make  it  appear,  in  due  time  (while  I  am  engaged  getting  up 
the  subordinate,  but  very  harassing  details  of  the  general  case),  that  Henry 
Breddlington  died  hefore  the  1th  of  August  1742."  Here,  taking  out  his  watch 
— "Bless  me,  Mr.  Quirk,  how  time  passes! — Two  o'clock!  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  Messrs.  Gregson's  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  Stop — a  moment  or  two  can't  signify !  It — it,"  said  Quirk  hesitatingly, 
" it  was  you,  wasn't  it,  that  thought  of  the  tombstone  ? "  "I ! — my  dear  Mr. 
Quirk" — interrupted  Gammon,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  deference. 
"  Come,  come — honour  among  thieves,  you  know,  Gammon  !  "  said  Quirk,  trying 
to  laugh. 

"  No — it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  attempted  to  take  the  credit  of  "  com- 
menced Gammon ;  when  a  clerk,  entering,  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  partners,  each  of  whom,  presently,  was  sitting  alone  in  his  own  room — 
for  Gammon  found  that  he  was  too  late  to  think  of  keeping  his  engagement 
with  Messrs.  Gregson ;  if  indeed  he  had  ever  made  any — which,  in  fact,  he  had 
not.  Mr.  Quirk  sat  in  a  musing  posture  ivt  nearly  half  an  hour  after  he  and 
Gammon  had  separated.  "  Gammon  is  a  deep  one  !  I'll  be  shot  if  ever  there 
was  his  equal,"  said  Quirk  to  himself,  at  length ;  and  starting  off  his  chair, 
with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  he  walked  softly  to  and  fro.  "  I  know  what 
he's  driving  at — though  he  thought  I  didn't !  He'd  let  me  scratch  my  hands 
in  getting  the  blackberries,  and  then  he'd  come  smiling  in  to  eat  'em  !  But — 
share  and  share  alike — share  profit,  share  danger.  Master  Gammon ; — you  may 
find  that  Caleb  Quirk  is  a  match  for  Oily  Gammon — I'll  have  you  in  for  it, 
one  way  or  another  !  "  Here  occurred  a  long  pause  in  his  thoughts.  "  Eeally 
I  doubt  the  thing's  growing  unmanageable — the  prize  can't  be  worth  the  risk  ! 
— Hisk,  indeed— 'fore  Gad — it's  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  Here  a  cer- 
tain picture  hanging,  covered  with  black  crape,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Alibi 
House,  seemed  to  have  glided  down  from  its  station,  and  to  stand  before  his 
eyes  with  the  crape  drawn  aside — a  ghastly  object — eugh  !  He  shuddered, 
and  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes.  "  How  devilish  odd  that  I  should  just  tiow 
have  happened  to  think  of  it ! "  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  sinking  into  his  chair, 
in  a  sort  of  cold  sweat. 

"  D — n  the  picture !  "  at  length  he  exclaimed,  almost  aloud,  getting  more 
and  more  flustered — "  I'll  burn  it !  It  sha'n't  disgrace  my  drawing-room  any 
longer ! "  Here  Quirk  almost  fancied  that  some  busy  little  fiend  sat  squatting 
before  the  grisly  picture,  writing  the  words  "  Caleb  Quirk  "  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
and  a  sort  of  sickness  came  over  him  for  a  moment.  Presently  he  started  up, 
and  took  down  one  of  several  well-worn  dingy -looking  books  that  stood  on  the 
shelves — a  volume  of  Burns'  Justice.  Eesuming  his  seat,  he  put  on  his  glasses, 
and  with  a  little  trepidation  turned  to  the  head  "  Forgery,"  and  glanced  over 
it,  divided  as  it  was  into  two  great  heads —  "  Forgery  at  Common  Lam,  and 
Forgery  iy  Statute,"  with  many  able  observations  of  the  learned  compiler,  and 
important  "  cases  "  cited.  At  length  his  eye  lit  upon  a  paragraph  that  seemed 
suddenly  to  draw  his  heart  up  into  his  throat,  producing  a  sensation  that  made 
bim  involuntarily  clap  his  hand  upon  his  neck. 
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"  Q^,  Gammon !  1 "  he  muttered,  drawing  ofE  his  glasses,  sinking  back  in 
his  ctair,  and  looking  towards  the  door  that  opened  into  Gammon's  room ;  in 
■which  direction  he  extended  his  right  arm,  and  shook  his  fist.  "You  precious 
vi^ljain !— I've  an  uncommon  inclination,"  at  length  thought  he,  "to  go  down 

to'  Yorkshire— say  nothing  to  anybody— make  peace  with  the  enemy,  and 
up  the  whole  thing  ! — For  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds — a  trifle  to  the 

eys,  Tin  sure.  "Were  T  in  his  place,  I  shouldn't  grudge  it  ;  and  why  should 
h-p? — By  Jove,"  he  got  a  little  heated — "that  mould  be,  as  Gammon  has  it, 
a^piaster  move  !  and  confined,  egad  !  to  the  master  mind  that  thought  of  it ! 
— \Vhy  should  he  ever  know  of  the  wayin  which  the  thing  blew  up  ? — Keally 
't:^ould  be  worth  half  the  money  to  do  Gammon  so  hollow  for  once— by  George 
if  would! — Gammon,  that  would  slip  Caleb  Quirk's  neck  so  slyly  into  the 
lyilter,  indeed !  " 

Jff^qj  j.gj2  what,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon  suddenly  re-entering  the  room, 
aSer  about  an  hour's  absence,  during  which  he  too  had,  like  his  senior  partner, 
l^en  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind — "  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had 
fetter  immediately  go  down  to  Yatton,  alone." 

'  ;^|jereat  Mr.  Quirk  opened  both  his  eyes  and  his  mc  uth  to  their  very  widest  ; 
gpt  very  red  in  the  face ;  and  stared  at  his  placid  partner  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  fear  and  wonder.  "  Hang  me,  Gammon !  "  at  length  he  ex- 
daimed,  desperately,  slapping  his  fist  upon  the  table — "  if  I  don't  think  you're 
very  devil  himself  ! " — and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  verily  believing,  in 
fhe  inomentary  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  that  w^hat  had  been  passing  through 
hjs  mind  was  known  to  Gammon;  or  that  what  had  been  passing  through 
Jiis  (Quirk's)  mind,  had  also  been  occurring  to  Gammon,  who  had  resolved 
upon  being  beforehand  in  putting  his  purposes  into  execution.  Gammon  was 
af  first  completely  confounded  by  Quirk's  reception  of  him,  and  stood  for  a  few 
^Qinents,  with  his  hands  elevated,  in  silence.  ~f  hen  he  approached  the  table, 
land  his  eye  caught  the  well-thumbed  volume  of  Burns'  Justice,  open  at  the 
head,  "  jf  SD18.©(£K^  ! " — and  the  quick-sighted  Gammon  saw  how  matters 
stood  at,  a  glance — the  process  by  which  the  result  he  had  just  witnessed  had 
been  arrived  at. 

' ' "  ^ell,  Mr.  Quirk,  what  new  vagary  now  ? "  he  inquired,  with  an  air  of 

siftiling.  curiosity.    "Vagary  be   !"  growled  old  Quirk  sullenly,  without 

moving  -in  his  chair. 

."Gammon  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  eyeing  him  with  a  keen  scrutiny. 
"  What !  "  at  length  he  inquired,  good-humouredly,  "do  you  then  really  grudge 
Efie  any  share  in  the  little  enterprise  1 " 

"  "^'^;h  ?"  quickly  interrupted  Quirk,  pricking  up  his  ears.  "Do  you  intend  to 
play  Mackivel !  eh  1  What  must  you  go  down  alone  to  Yatton  for,  Gammon  I " 
continued  Quirk  anxiously.  "  Why,  simply  as  a  sort  of  pioneer — to  reconnoitre 
the  churchyard— eh  ?  I  thought  it  might  have  been  of  service  !  but  if — " 
"  Gammon,  Gammon,  your  hand !  I  understand,"  replied  Quirk,  evidently 
vastly  relieved — most  cordially  shaking  the  cold  hand  of  Gammon.  "But 
,il(ifkderstand,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  he  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  "  no  one  upon 
earth  is  to  know  of  my  visit  to  Yatton  except  yourself." 

received  a  solemn  pledge  to  that  effect ;  and  presently  the  partners 
'^parated,  a  little  better  satisfied  with  each  other.  Though  not  a  word  passed 
Between  them  for  several  days  afterwards  on  the  topic  chiefly  discussed  during 
the  interview  above  described,  the  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  neither  of 
them  dropped  it  from  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Quirk  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  the 
■neighbourhood  of  Houndsditch,  (a  perfect  hot-bed  of  clients,)  where  resided 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who  had  been  placed,  from 
time  to  time,  under  considerable  obligations  by  the  firm  (?f  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
^^p,  in  respect  of  professional  services  rendered  , both  to  tljemselves  and  to 
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their  friends.    One  of  them,  in  particular,  had  a  painful  consciousness  that  it 

was  in  old  Mr.  Quirk's  power  at  any  time,  by  a  whisper,  to  place  his  ^the 

aforesaid  Israelite's — neck  in  an  unsightly  noose  that  every  now  and  then  might 
be  seen  dangling  from  a  beam  opposite  Debtor's  Door,  Newgate,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  him,  therefore,  every  consideration  of  interest  and 
gratitude  combined  to  render  subservient  to  the  reasonable  vnshes  of  Mr.  Quirk. 
He  was  a  most  ingenious  little  fellow,  and  had  a  great  taste  for  the  imitative 
arts — so  strong  a  taste,  in  fact,  that  it  had  once  or  twice  placed  him  in  some 
jeopardy  with  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  law,  who  characterized  the  noble 
art  in  which  he  excelled  by  a  very  ugly  and  formidable  word,  and  annexd  the 
most  barbarous  penalties  to  its  practice.  What  passed  between  him  and  old 
Quirk  on  the  occasion  of  their  interviews,  I  know  not ;  but  one  afternoon,  the 
latter,  on  returning  to  his  office,  without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  having 
bolted  the  door,  took  out  of  his  pocket  several  httle  pieces  of  paper,  containing 
pretty  little  picturesque  devices  of  a  fragmentary  character,  with  antique 
letters  and  figures  on  them — crumbling  pieces  of  stone,  some  looking  more  and 
some  less  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  grass :  possibly  they  were 
designs  for  ornaments  to  be  added  to  that  tasteful  structure — Alibi  House — 
possibly  intended  to  grace  Miss  Quirk's  album.  However  this  might  be,  after 
he  had  looked  at  them  and  carefully  compared  them  one  with  another  for  some 
time,  he  folded  them  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  it  up — with  certainly  not 
the  steadiest  hand  in  the  word — and  then  deposited  it  in  an  iron  safe. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Yatton,  the  recovery  of  which  was  the  object  of  these  secret  and  formidable 
movements  and  preparations,  not  to  say  machinations,  was  all  this  while  the 
scene  of  deep  affliction.    The  lamentable  condition  of  his  mother  plunged  Mr. 
Aubrey,  his  wife  and  sister,  into  prof ounder  grief  than  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  calamity  which  menaced  them  all  in  common.    Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey,  his  wife, 
having  been  two  or  three  weeks  confined  to  her  bed,  during  which  time  certain 
fond  hopes  of  her  husband  had  been  blighted,  was  almost  overpowered,  when, 
languid  and  feeble,  supported  by  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  she  first  entered  the 
bed-room  of  the  venerable  sufferer.  Kate  was  now  pale,  and  somewhat  thinner ; 
her  beautiful  features  exhibited  a  careworn  expression  ;  yet  there  was  a  serene 
lustre  in  her  blue  eye,  and  a  composed  resolution  in  her  air,  which  bespoke 
the  superiority  of  her  soul.     She  had  so  schooled  her  sensibilities  and  feelings 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  perfect  cheerfulness  and  composure  in  her  mother's 
presence,  on  occasions  which  forced  her  brother,  and  his  shaken  wife,  to  turn 
aside  with  an  eye  of  agony — overcome  by  some  touching  speech  or  wayward 
action  of  the  unconscious  sufferer,  who  constantly  imagined  herself,  poor  soul ! 
to  be  living  over  again  her  early  married  life ;  and  that  in  her  little  grand- 
children she  beheld  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  as  in  their  childhood  !    She  would 
gently  chide  Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband,  for  his  prolonged  absence,  asking  many 
times  a  day  whether  he  had  returned  from  London.    Every  morning  old  Jacob 
Jones  was  shown  into  her  chamber,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, in  happier  days,  to  attend  upon  her.  The  faithful  old  man's  eyes  would 
be  blinded  with  tears,  and  his  voice  choked,  as  he  was  asked  how  Peggy  got 
over  her  yesterday's  journey  ;  and  listened  to  questions,  messages,  and  direc- 
tions, which  had  been  familiar  to  him  twenty  years  before,  about  villagers  and 
tenants  who  had  long  lain  mouldering  in  their  humble  graves — their  way 
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thither  cheered  and  smoothed  by  her  Christian  charity  and  benevolence ! 
'Twas  a  touching  sight  to  see  her  two  grandchildren,  in  whose  company  she 
delighted,  brought,  with  a  timorous  and  half -reluctant  air,  into  her  presence. 
Though  her  mild  features  ever  smiled  upon  them,  and  her  voice  was  cheerful, 
Btill  'twas  from  a  prostrate  figure  that  never  moved,  and  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  calm,  quiet  figures,  with  sorrowful  constraint  in  their  countenances 
and  gestures  ! 

How  woefully  changed  was  everything  in  the  once  cheerful  old  Hall !  Mr. 
Aubrey  sitting  in  the  library,  intently  engaged  upon  books  and  papers — Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Kate  now  and  then,  arm  in  arm,  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
the  galleries,  or  one  of  the  rooms,  or  the  hall,  not  with  their  former  sprightly 
gaiety,  but  pensive,  and  often  in  tears,  and  then  returning  to  the  chamber  of 
their  suffering  parent. 

But  little  variation  occurred,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Aubrej^  except  that  she  grew  visibly  feebler.  One  morning,  however,  about 
six  weeks  after  her  seiaure,  from  certain  symptoms,  the  medical  men  intimated 
their  opinion  that  some  important  change  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  for 
which  they  prepared  the  family.  She  had  been  very  restless  during  the  night. 
Her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  feeble  and  tremulous  ;  and  she  would  sigh,  and 
shake  her  head  mournfully.  Old  Jacob  Jones,  not  being  introduced  at  the 
accustomed  hour,  she  asked  for  him.  When  he  made  his  appearance,  she  gazed 
at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  with  a  puzzled  eye,  exclaiming  "  Jacob  !  Ja«ob  ! 
is  it  you  ?  "  in  a  very  low  tone  ;  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes,  apparently  falling 
asleep.  Thus  passed  the  day.  Towards  the  evening,  Dr.  Tatham  also,  as  had 
been  his  daily  custom  through  her  illness,  appeared,  and  in  a  low  tone  read 
over  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  chambci',  in  order  to  attend  to  some  very  pressing 
matters  of  business  ;  and  he  \v.\Cl  been  engaged  for  nearly  an  hour,  intending 
almost  every  moment  to  return  to  his  mother's  chamber,  when  Dr.  Tatham 
entered,  as  Jlr.  Aubrey  was  subscribing  his  name  to  a  letter,  and,  with  a  little 
earnestness,  said — "  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  return  to  your  mother  ;  methinks 
she  is  on  the  eve  of  some  decisive  change :  the  issue  is  with  God."  Within 
a  very  few  moments  they  were  both  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Mr. 
Aubrey  sat  beside  his  wife  close  to  his  mother ;  and  taking  her  thin  emaciated 
hand  into  his  own,  gently  raised  it  to  his  lips.  She  seemed  dozing ;  but  his 
action  appeared  to  rouse  her  for  a  moment.  Presently  she  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him — its  expression,  the  while,  slowly  but  perceptibly  changing,  and  exciting 
strange  feelings  within  him.  He  trembled,  and  removed  not  his  eye  from 
hers.  He  turned  very  pale — for  the  whole  expression  of  his  mother's  counten- 
ance, which  was  turned  ftill  towards  him,  was  changing.  Through  the  clouded 
windows  of  the  falling  fabric,  behold  !  its  long-imprisoned  tenant,  tlie^oul,  had 
arisen  from  its  torpor,  and  was  looking  at  him.  Reason  was  reappearing.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  mother,  and  in  Iwr  rigM  m  ind,  that  was  gazing  at  him.  He 
scarcely  breathed.  At  length  surprise  and  apprehension  yielded  before  a  gush 
of  tenderness  and  love.  With  what  an  unutterable  look  was  his  mother  at  thfl,1 
moment  regarding  him  !  His  lips  quivered — his  eyes  overflowed — and,  as  he 
felt  her  fingers  very  gently  compressing  his  own,  his  tears  fell  down.  Gentlj 
leaning  forward,  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  sank  on  one  knee  beside  the  bed. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  son  ? "  said  she,  in  a  very  low  tone,  but  in  her  own  voice,  arid 
it  stirred  up  instantly  a  thousand  fond  recollections,  almost  overpowering 
him.  He  kissed  her  hand  with  fervent  energy,  but  spoke  not.  She  continued 
gazing  at  him  with  mingled  solemnity  and  fondness.  Her  eye  seemed  brighten- 
ing as  it  remained  fixed  upon  him.  Again  she  spoke,  in  a  very  low  but  clear 
voice — every  thrilling  word  being  heard  by  every  one  around  her — "  Or  ever 
the  silver  chord  he  loosed,  or  the  golden  horel  he  hroken,  or  the  pitcher  he  brolien 
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at  tlie  fountain,  or  tlie  wheel  hroUen  at  the  olstcrn, — Tlien  shall  the  dust  return, 
to  the  earth  as  it  mas ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in  wliich  these  words  were 
spoken;  and  which  fell  upon  those  who  heard  them  as  though  they  were 
listening  to  one  from  the  dead. 

"  My  mother  ! —  my  mother !  "  at  length  faltered  Aubrey.  "  God  bless  thee, 
my  son  !  "  said  she  solemnly.    "And  Catharine,  my  daughter— God  bless  thee 

 "  she  presently  added,  gently  turning  round  her  head  towards  the  quarter 

whence  a  stifled  sob  issued  from  Miss  Aubrey,  who  rose,  trembling,  and, 
leaning  over,  kissed  her  mother.    "  Agnes,  are  you  here — and  your  little  ones  1 

— God  bless-  "  Her  voice  got  fainter,  and  her  eyes  closed.    Mr.  Whateley 

gave  her  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  she  presently  revived. 

"  God  hath  been  very  good  to  you,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  observing  her 
eye  fixed  upon  him,  "  to  restore  you  thus  to  your  children."  "  I  have  been  long 
absent — long ! — I  wake,  my  children,  but  to  bid  you  farewell,  for  ever,  upon 
earth."  "  Say  not  so,  my  mother — my  precious  mother  ;  "  exclaimed  her  son, 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  emotions.  "  I  do,  my  son  !  Weep  not  for 
me  ;  I  am  old,  and  am  summoned  away  from  among  you  " — She  ceased,  as  if 
from  exhaustion ;  and  no  one  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

"  It  may  be  that  God  hath  roused  me,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead,  to  comfort 
my  sorrowful  children  with  words  of  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  much  more 
power  and  distinctness  than  before.  "  Hope  ye,  then,  in  God ;  for  ye  shall  yet 
praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  your  countenance,  and  your  God  !  "  "  We  will 
remember,  my  mother,  your  words  !  "  faltered  her  son.  "  Yes,  my  son — if  days 
of  darkness  be  at  hand" — she  ceased.  Again  Mr.  Whateley  placed  to  her  white 
lips  a  glass  with  some  reviving  fluid — looking  ominously  at  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  he 
found  that  she  continued  insensible.  Miss  Aubrey  sobbed  audibly ;  indeed,  all 
present  were  powerfully  affected.  Again  Mrs.  Aubrey  revived,  and  swallowed 
a  few  drops  of  vnne  and  water.  A  heavenly  serenity  diffused  itself  over  her 
emaciated  features. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  my  loves ! — I  can  no  longer  see  you  with  the  eyes  of  " 
— Mr.  Whateley  observing  a  sudden  change,  came  nearer  to  her.  "  Peace ! 
peace  ! "  she  murmured  almost  inarticulately.  A  dead  silence  ensued,  inter- 
rupted only  by  smothered  sobs.  Her  children  sank  on  their  knees,  and  buried 
their  faces  in  their  hands,  trembling. 

Mr.  Whateley  made  a  silent  signal  to  Dr.  Tatham  that  life  had  ceased — that 
the  beloved  spirit  had  passed  away.  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  "  said  Dr.  Tatham,  with  tremulous 
solemnity.  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their 
feelings,  wept  bitterly ;  and,  overpowered  with  grief,  were  supported  out  of 
the  room  by  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mr.  Aubrey.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  more,  universal  reverence  was  testified 
for  her  memory,  and  sympathy  for  the  afilicted  survivors,  by  even  those,  high 
and  low,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  family.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  undertaker, 
who  had  received  orders  from  Mr.  Aubrey  to  provide  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
funeral,  submitted  to  him  a  list  of  more  than  thirty  names  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  who  had  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  family  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  attend  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
remains  to  the  grave.  After  much  consideration,  Mr.  Aubrey  accepted  of  tbitj 
spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  'Twas  a  memoi- 
able  and  melancholy  day  on  which  the  interment  took  place — one  never  to  b. ; 
forgotten  at  Yatton.  What  person  was  there,  for  miles  around,  who  could  w:. 
speak  of  the  courtesies,  the  charities,  the  goodness  of  Madam  Aubrey  ? 

"  When  tlie  ear  heard  her,  then  it  Messed  her;  and  when  the  eye  saw  her,  ii 
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gave  witness  to  her:  Because  sJie  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  t  lie  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  helj)  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  mas  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  her,  and  she  caused  the  midom's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  She 
was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  mas  she  to  the  lame..  She  was  a  mother  to  the 
2>oor."  

Pale  as  death,  the  chief  mourner,  wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  is  stepping  into 
the  mourning-coach.  No  one  speaks  to  him :  his  face  is  buried  m  his  hand- 
kerchief ;  his  heart  seems  breaking.  He  thinks  of  her  whose  dfear  dust  is 
before  him; — then  of  the  beloved  beings  whom  he  has  left  alone  in  their  agony 
till  his  return — his  wife  and  sister.  As  they  quit  the  gates,  catriage  after 
carriage  follows  in  the  rear ;  and  the  sorrovsrful  crowd  increases  aipund  them. 
Many  have  in  their  hands  the  bibles  and  prayer-books  which  had  been  given 
them  by  her  who  now  lies  in  yonder  hearse  ;  and  a  few  can  recollect  the  day 
when  the  late  lord  of  Yatton  led  her  along  from  the  church  to  'the  Hall,  his 
young  and  blooming  bride — in  pride  and  joy — and  they  are  noW'  going  to  lay 
her  beside  him  again.  They  enter  the  little  churchyard,  and  ar6'met  by  good 
Dr.  Tatham,  in  his  surplice,  bare-headed,  and  with  book  in  hatid ;  with  full 
eye  and  quivering  lip  he  slowly  precedes  the  body  into  the  church.  His  voice 
frequently  trembles,  and  sometimes  he  pauses  while  reading  the  service.  Now 
they  are  standing  bare-headed  at  the  vault's  mouth — the  last  sad  rites  are 
toeing  performed ;  and  probably,  as  is  thinking  the  chief  mournel",  over  the  last 
of  his  race  who  will  rest  in  that  tomb  !  ' 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried,  Jladam  Aubrey  ;  and  she  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

How  desolate  seemed  the  Hall,  the  next  morning,  to  the  bereaved  inmates, 
as  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  they  met  at  the  cheerless  breakfast  table  ! 
Aubrey  kissed  his  wife  and  sister — who  could  hardly  answer  his  brief  in- 
quiries. 

Great  troubles  seem  coming  upon  them;  and  now  that  they  liave  buried  their 
dead  out  of  their  sight,  and  when  time  shall  begin  to  pour  his  balm  into  their 
present  smarting  wounds,  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  look  those  troubles  in  the 
face,  calmly  and  with  fortitude,  not  forgetful  of  the  last  words  of  her  for  whom 
they  now  mourn  so  bitterly,  and  whom,  beloved  and  venerable  being  I  God 
hath  mercifully  taken  away  from  evil  days  that  are  to  come. 

After  much  and  anxious  consideration,  they  resolved  to  go,  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday  morning,  to  clmrch,  where  neither  Mrs.  Aubrey  nor  Kate  had  been 
since  the  illness  of  her  mother.  The  little  church  was  crowded  ;  almost  every- 
one present,  besides  wearing  a  saddened  countenance,  exhibited  some  outward 
mark  of  respect,  in  their  dress — some  badge  of  mourning — such  as  their  little 
means  admitted  of.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  hung  in  black,  as  also 
■was  Mr.  Aubrey's  pew — an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  congregation,  who 
expected  to  see  at  least  siwie  member  of  the  family  at  the  Hall.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  A  little  before  Dr.  Tatham  took  his  place  in  the  reading-desk, 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  family  carriage-wheels  was  heard,  as  it  drew  up 
before  the  gate  :  and  presently,  Mr.  Aubrey  appeared  at  the  church  door,  with 
his  wife  and  sister  on  either  arm;  all  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  deepest 
mourning — Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey's  countenances  concealed  beneath  their  long 
crape  veils.  For  some  time  after  taking  their  seats,  they  seemed  oppressed 
with  emotion,  evidently  weeping.  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  exhibited  great  com- 
posure, though  his  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  the  suffering  he  had 
■undergone.  Mrs.  Aubrey  seldom  rose  from  her  seat;  but  Kkte  stood  up, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  her  white  handkerchief, 
however,  might  be  seen  frequently  raised  to  her  eyes,  beneath  her  black  veil. 
As  the  service  went  on,  she  seemed  to  have  struggled  with'  some  success 
against  her  feelings.  To  relieve  herself  for  a  moment  from  its  oppressive 
closeness,  she  gently  drew  aside  her  veil ;  and  thus,  for  a '  few  minutes, 
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exhibited  a  countenance  ■  inexpressibly  beautiful.  She  could  not,  however, 
long  bear  to  face  a  congregation,  every  one  of  whom  she  felt  to  be  looking- 
on  her,  and  those  beside  her,  with  afEectionate  sympathy ;  and  rather  quickly 
drew  her  veil  again  over  her  face,  without  again  removing  it.  There  was 
one  person  present,  on  whom  the  brief  glimpse  of  her  beauty  had  produced 
a  prodigious  impression.  As  he  gazed  at  her,  the  colour  gradually  deserted 
his  cheek ;  and  his  eye  remained  fixed  upon  her,  even  after  she  had  drawn 
down  her  veil.  He  experienced  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 
So  that  mai  Miss  Auhi-ey  ! 

Mr.  Gammon — for  he  it  was,  and  he  had  gone  thith'er  under  the  expectation 
of  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  Aubrey  family — generally  passed  for  a 
cold-blooded  person  ;  and  in  fact  few  men  living  had  more  control  over  their 
feelings,  or  more  systematically  checked  any  manifestations  of  them ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  person  and  circumstances  of  Miss  Aubrey — for  by  an 
hurried  inquiry  of  the  person  next  to  him  he  learned  that  it  was  she — which 
excited  new  feelings  in  him. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  very — very  beautiful  she  is  !  "  said  he  to  himself,  as, 
the  service  over,  her  graceful  figure,  following  her  brother  and  his  wife  with 
slow  sad  step,  approached  the  pew  in  which  he  was  standing,  on  her  way  to 
the  door.  He  felt  a  sort  of  cold  shudder,  as  her  black  dress  rustled  past, 
actually  touching  him.  What  was  he  doing  and  meditating  against  that  lovely 
being  ?  And  for  whom — disgusting  reptile  ! — for  Titmouse  ?  He  almost 
blushed  with  a  conflict  of  emotions,  as  he  followed  almost  immediately  after 
Miss  Aubrey,  never  losing  sight  of  her  till  her  brother,  having  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  got  in  after  her,  and  they  drove  off  towards  the  Hall. 

The  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Gammon  on 
this  occasion,  nor  to  connect  it  with  a  great  trial  at  the  approaching  York 
assizes.  As  he  walked  back  to  Grilston  to  his  solitary  dinner,  he  was  lost  in 
thought;  and  on  arriving  at  the  inn,  repaired  at  once  to  his  room,  where  he 
found  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Flash,  which  had,  according  to  orders,  been  sent 
to  him  from  town,  under  his  assumed  name,  "  Gibson."  He  ate  but  little,  and 
that  mechanically ;  and  seemed  to  feel,  for  once,  little  or  no  interest  in  his 
newspaper.  One  thing  was  clear,  that  from  that  moment  Miss  Aubrey  formed 
a  new  element  in  Mr.  Gammon's  calculations  ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  may 
occasion  very  difEerent  results  from  those  originally  contemplated  by  that  calm 
and  crafty  person. 

As  it  proved  a  moonlight  night,  he  resolved  at  once  to  set  about  the  impor- 
tant business  which  had  brought  him  into  Yorkshire  ;  and  for  that  purpose  set 
off  about  eight  o'clock  on  his  walk  to  Yatton.  About  ten  o'clock  he  might 
have  been  seen  gliding  into  the  churchyard,  like  a  dangerous  snake.  The 
moon  continued  to  shine — and  at  intervals  with  brightness  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  which  was  simply  to  reconnoitre,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  little 
churchyard — to  ascertain  what  it  might  contain,  and  what  were  its  cajmMUties. 
At  length  he  approached  the  old  yew-tree,  against  whose  huge  trunk  he  leaned 
with  folded  arms,  apparently  in  a  reverie.  Hearing  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
opening  the  gate  by  which  he  had  entered,  he  glided  further  into  the  gloom 
behind  him ;  and  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came, 
he  beheld  some  one  entering  the  churchyard.  His  heart  beat  quickly ;  and 
he  suspected  that  he  had  been  watched:  yet  there  was  surely  no  harm  in 
being  seen,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  looking  about  him  in  a  country  churchyard. 
It  was  a  gentleman  who  entered,  dressed  in  deep  mourning ;  and  Gammon 
quickly  recognised  in  him  Mr.  Aubrey — the  brother  of  her  whose  beautiful 
image  still  shone  before  his  mind's  eye.  What  could  he  be  wanting  there  ? — 
at  that  time  of  night  ?  Gammon  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt ;  for  the  stranger' 
slswly  bent       o+„„o  —  i   tomb,  in  fact  the  central  object. 
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next  to  the  yew-tree,  in  the  churchyard — and  stood  gazing  at  it  in  silence  for 
some  time. 

"That  is,  no  doubt,  where  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  buried  the  other  day,"  thought 
he,  watching  the  movements  of  the  stranger,  who  presently  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes,  and  for  some  moments  seemed  indulging  in  great  grief. 
Gammon  distinctly  heard  either  a  sob  or  a  sigh.  "  He  must  have  been  very 
fond  of  her,"  thought  Gammon.  "  Well,  if  we  succeed,  the  excellent  old  lady 
will  have  escaped  a  great  deal  of  trouble — that's  all."  "  If  me  succeed  !  "  That 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  for  a  few  moments  lost  sight  of,  namely,  his 
own  object  in  coming  thither ;  and  he  felt  a  sudden  chill  of  remorse,  which 
increased  upon  him  till  he  almost  trembled,  as  his  eye  continued  fixed  on  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  he  thought  also  of  Miss  Aubrey — and  the  misery — the  utter  ruin 
into  which  he  was  seeking  to  plunge  them  both — the  unhallowed  means  which 
they — which  h6 — contemplated  resorting  to  for  that  purpose. 

Gammon's  condition  was  becoming  every  moment  more  serious ;  for  VIRTUE, 
in  the  shape  of  Miss  Aubrey,  began  to  shine  every  moment  in  more  radiant 
loveliness  before  him — and  he  almost  felt  an  inclination  to  sacrifice  every 
person  connected  with  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  if  it  would 
give  him  a  chance  of  winning  the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey.    Presently,  however, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  evidently  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  bent  his  steps  slowly  back  again, 
and  quitted  the  churchyard.    Gammon  watched  his  figure  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Aubrey's  appearance,  breathed  freely.  Relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  his  presence.  Gammon  began  to  take  calmer  and  juster 
views  of  his  position  ;  and  he  reflected,  that  if  he  pushed  on  the  present  affair 
to  a  successful  issue,  he  should  be  much  more  likely,  than  by  prematurely 
ending  it,  to  gain  his  objects.    He  therefore  resumed  his  survey  of  the  scene 
around  him ;  and  which  presented  appearances  highly  satisfactory,  judging 
from  the  expression  which  now  and  then  animated  his  countenance.  At  length 
he  wandered  round  to  the  other  end  of  the  church,  where  a  crumbling  wall, 
half-covered  with  ivy,  indicated  that  there  had  formerly  stood  some  building 
apparently  of  earlier  date  than  the  church.    Such  was  the  fact.    Gammon  soon 
found  himself  standing  in  a  sort  of  inolosure,  which  had  once  been  the  site  of 
an  old  chapel.    And  here  he  had  not  been  long  making  his  observations,  before 
he  achieved  a  discovery  of  so  extraordinary'  a  nature  ;  one  so  unlikely,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  happened  ;  one  so  calculated  to  baffle  ordinary  cal- 
culations concerning  the  course  of  e\-ents,  that  the  reader  may  well  disbelieve 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  him,  and  treat  it  as  absurdly  improbable.    In  short, 
not  to  keep  him  in  suspense.  Gammon  positively  discovered  evidence  of  the 
death  of  Harry  Dreddlington  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  by  means  of  just  such  a 
looking  tombstone  as  he  had  long  imagined  to  himself  ;  and  as  he  had  resolved 
that  old  Quirk  should  have  got  prepared,  before  the  cause  came  into  court.  He 
almost  stumbled  over  it.    'Twas  an  old  slanting  stone,  scarce  two  feet  abox'e 
the  ground,  partly  covered  with  moss,  and  partly  hid  by  rubbish  and  old  damp 
grass.    The  moon  shone  brightly  enough  to  enable  Gammon,  kneeling  down, 
to  decipher,  beyond  all  doubt,  what  was  requisite  to  establish  that  part  of 
the  case  which  had  been  wanting.    For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  dreaming.    AVhen,  at  length,  he  took  out  pencil  and 
paper,  his  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  felt  some  difiaculty  in  making  an 
exact  copy  of  the  inestimable  inscription.    Having  done  this,  he  drew  a  long 
breath  as  he  replaced  the  pencil  and  paper  in  his  pocket-laook,  and  almost 
fancied  he  heard  a  whispering  sound  in  the  air — "  Verdict  for  the  plaintifE." 
Quitting  the  churchyard,  he  walked  back  to  Grilston  at  a  much  quicker  rate 
than  that  at  which  he  had  come,  his  discovery  having  wonderfully  elated  him, 
and  pushed  all  other  thoughts  entirely  out  of  his  mind.    But,  thought  he, 
doubtless  the  other  side  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  tombstone — they 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  ignorant  of  it ;  they  must  have  looked  up  their  evidence 
as  well  as  we — and  their  attention  has  been  challenged  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  proof  of  the  time  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlington ; — well — if 
they  are  aware  of  it,  they  know  that  it  cuts  the  ground  from  under  them,  and 
turns  their  conveyance,  on  which,  doubtless,  they  are  relying,  into  waste  paper  ; 
if  they  are  7iot,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  that  deed  is  valid  and  efEectual, 
our  proof  will  fall  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  "  Gad," — he  held  his  breath, 
and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road— "how  itamensely  important  is  this 
little  piece  of  evidence  !  Why,  if  they  knew  of  it — why  in  Heaven's  name  is  it 
there  still  ?  What  easier  than  to  have  got  rid  of  it  ? — why,  they  may  still : 
what  can  that  stupid  Parkinson  have  been  about  ?  Yet,  is  it  because  it  has 
become  unimportant,  on  account  of  their  being  in  possession  of  other  evidence  ? 
What  can  they  have  to  set  against  so  plain  a  case  as  ours  is,  with  this  evi- 
dence ?  Gad,  I'll  not  lose  one  day's  time ;  but  I'll  have  half-a-dozen  competent 
witnesses  to  inspect,  and  speak  to  that  same  tombstone  in  court."  Such  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  hastened  home- 
ward ;  and  on  his  arrival,  late  as  it  was — only  the  yawning  ostler  being  up  to 
let  him  in — he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  ofE  to  Mr.  Quirk,  and  made  it  into  a 
parcel  to  go  by  the  mail  in  the  morning,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  truly 
providential  discovery  he  had  just  made,  and  urging  him  to  set  about  getting 
up  the  briefs,  for  the  trial,  without  delay ;  he,  himself,  purposing  to  stop  at 
Grilston  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  complete  one  or  two  other  arrangements  of 
an  important  nature.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Quirk  had  read  this  letter,  he  devoutly 
thanked  God  for  His  goodness ;  and,  hurrying  to  his  strong-box,  unlocked  it, 
took  out  a  small  sealed  packet,  and  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  occasioned  by 
the  communication  by  Mr.  Parkinson  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  set  about 
acquainting  himself,  as  minutely  as  he  could,  with  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  had  requested  Mr.  Parkinson  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  counsel  in  London, 
Mr.  Crystal,  a  full  account  of  the  case,  in  an  elementary  form,  for  his  own 
guidance  ;  and  on  obtaining  a  remarkably  clear  and  luminous  statement,  and 
also  consulting  the  various  authorities  cited  in  it— such,  at  least,  as  could  be 
supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Parkinson — the  vigorous  practical  understanding  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  aided  by  his  patient  application,  soon  mastered  the  whole  case,  and 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed.  By  what  means 
his  opponents  had  obtained  their  clue  to  the  state  of  his  title,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  advisers  could  frame  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  was  certainly  possible 
that  Stephen  Dreddlington,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  man,  like  his  uncle 
Harry,  of  wild  and  eccentric  habits,  and  to  have  been  supposed  to  leave  no 
issue,  might  have  married  privately  some  woman  of  inferior  station,  and  left 
issue  by  her,  who,  living  in  obscurity,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
family  property,  could  have  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  or  ascertaining 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  estates,  till  some  acute  and  enterprising 
attorneys,  like  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  happening  to  get  hold  of 
them,  and  family  papers  in  their  possession,  had  taken  up  their  case.  When, 
with  impressions  such  as  these,  Mr.  Aubrey  perused  and  reperused  the  opinions 
of  the  conveyancer,  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  (Mr.  Aubrey's)  marriage,  he 
was  confounded  at  the  supineness  and  indifference  which  he  had  even  twice 
exhibited,  and  felt  disposed  now  greatly  to  overvalue  the  importance  of  every 
adverse  circumstance.  The  boldness,  again,  and  systematic  energy  with  which 
the  case  of  the  claimant  was  prosecuted,  and  the  eminent  legal  opinions  which 
were  alleged,  and  with  every  appearance  of  truth,,  to  concur  in  his  favour, 
afforded  additional  grounds  for  rational  apprehension.  He  looked  the  danger, 
however,  full  in  the  face,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  prepared  for  the  evil 
day  which  might  so  soon  come  upon  him.   Certain  extensive  and  somewhat 
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costly  alterations  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  commencing  at  Yatton, 
he  abandoned.  But  for  the  earnest  interference  of  friends,  he  would  at  once 
have  given  up  his  establishment  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  applied  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  retire  from  political  life.  Considering  the 
possibility  of  his  soon  being  declared  the  wrongful  holder  of  the  property, 
he  contracted  his  expenditure  as  far  as  he  could,  without  challenging  unneces- 
sary public  attention  ;  and  paid  into  his  banker's  hands  all  his  Chiistmas  rents, 
sacredly  resolving  to  abstain  from  drawing  out  one  farthing  of  what  might  soon 
be  proved  to  belong  to  another.  At  every  point  occurred  the  dreadful  question 
—  if  I  am  declared  never  to  have  been  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property,  how 
am  I  to  discharge  my  frightful  liabihties  to  him  who  is?  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
nothing  except  the  Yatton  property.  He  had  but  an  insignificant  sum  in  the 
funds ;  Mrs.  Aubrey's  settlement  was  out  of  lands  at  Yatton,  as  also  was  the 
little  income  bequeathed  to  Kate  by  her  father.  Could  anything,  now,  be 
conceived  more  dreadful,  under  these  circumstances,  than  the  mere  danger — 
the  slightest  probability — of  their  being  deprived  of  Yatton  ? — and  with  a  debt 
of  at  the  very  least  sixty  thousand  pounds,  due  to  him  who  had  been 
wrongfully  kept  out  of  his  property  ?  It  was  long  before  the  real  nature  and 
extent  of  his  danger  became  known  amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
When,  however,  they  were  made  aware  of  it,  an  extraordinary  interest  and 
sympathy  were  excited  throughout  almost  the  whole  county.  Whenever  his 
attorney,  Mr.  Parkinson,  appeared  in  public,  he  was  besieged  by  most  anxious 
inquiries  concerning  his  distinguished  client,  whose  manly  modesty  and  forti- 
tude, under  the  pressure  of  his  sudden  and  almost  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  peril,  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
appreciating  his  position.  With  what  intense  and  absorbing  interest  were  the 
ensuing  assizes  looked  for  !    At  length  they  arrived. 

The  ancient  city  of  York  exhibited,  on  the  commission  day  of  the  Spring 
Assizes  for  the  year  18 — ,  the  usual  scene  of  animation  and  excitement.  The 
Judges  were  Lord  Widdxington,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley,  a  puisne  judge  of  the  same  court — both  admirable 
lawyers.  The  former  was  possessed  of  the  more  powerful  intellect.  He  was 
what  may  be  called  a  great  scientific  lawyer,  referring  everything  to  principle 
as  extracted  from  precedent.  Mr.  Justice  Grayley  was  almost  unrivalled  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  law ;  his  governing  maxim  being  ita  lex  scripta. 
Here  his  knowledge  was  equally  minute  and  accurate,  and  most  readily 
applied  to  every  case  brought  before  him.  Lord  Widdrington  in  temper  was 
stern,  arbitrary,  and  overbearing,  and  his  manners  were  disfigured  not  a  little 
by  coarseness ;  while  his  companion  was  a  man  of  exemplary  amiability, 
aflEability,  and  forbearance.  Lord  Widdrington  presided  at  the  Civil  Court 
(where,  of  course,  would  come  on  the  important  cause  in  which  we  are 
interested),  and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley  in  the  Criminal  Court. 

Soon  after  the  sitting  of  the  court,  on  the  ensuing  morning — "  Will  your 
Lordship  allow  me,"  rose  and  inquired  the  sleek,  smiling,  and  portly  Mr.  Subtle, 
dead  silence  prevailing  as  soon  as  he  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the  cause 
about  which  he  was  inquiring,  "  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cause  of  Doe  on  the 
demise  of  Titmouse  v.  JoUer — a  special  jury  cause,  in  which  there  are  a  great 
many  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  both  sides — and  to  ask  that  a  day  may  be 
fixed  for  it  to  come  on  ?  "  "  Whom  do  you  appear  for,  Mr.  Subtle  ?  "  inquired 
his  Lordship.  "  For  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord."  "  And  who  appears  for  the 
defendant  1 "  "  The  Attorney-General  leads  for  the  defendant,  my  Lord," 
replied  Mr.  Sterling,  who,  with  Mr.  Crystal,  was  also  retained  for  the  defendant. 

After  due  consultation,  Monday  week  was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and 
fixed  by  his  lordship,  for  the  trial  of  the  cause.  During  the  Sunday  preceding 
it,  Y^rk  was  crowded  with  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  from  all  parts  of 
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the  county,  who  felt  interested  in  the  result  of  the  great  cause  of  the  assizes. 
About  mid-day  a  dusty  travelling  carriage-and-four  dashed  into  the  streets 
from  the  London  road,  and  drove  up  to  the  principal  inn ;  it  contained  the 
Attorney-General  (who  just  finished  reading  his  brief  as  he  entered  York)  and 
his  clerk.  The  Attorney- General  was  a  man  of  striking  and  highly  intellectual 
countenance ;  but  he  looked,  on  alighting,  something  fatigued  with  his  long 
journey.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  talents,  and  also  a  first-rate 
lawyer— one  whose  right  to  take  the  woolsack,  whenever  it  should  become 
vacant,  was  recognized  by  all  the  profession.  His  professional  celebrity,  and 
his  coming  down  special  on  the  present  occasion,  added  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  well-known  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  his  client,  Mr.  Aubrey — 
whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  his  great  powers  would  be  exerted  to  their 
utmost — ^was  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  interest,  if  that  were  possible,  of 
the  occasion  which  had  brought  him  down  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  to  sus- 
tain so  heavy  a  responsibility  as  the  conduct  of  a  cause  of  such  magnitude. 

He  came  to  lead  against  a  formidable  opponent.  Mr.  Subtle  was  the  leader 
of  the  Northern  circuit,  a  man  of  matchless  tact  and  practical  sagacity,  and 
most  consummately  skilful  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause.  The  only  thing  he 
ever  looked  at  was  the  verdict,  to  the  gaining  of  which  he  directed  all  his 
energies,  and  sacrificed  every  other  consideration.  As  for  display,  he  despised 
it.  A  speech,  as  such,  was  his  aversion.  He  entered  into  a  friendly,  but 
exquisitely  crafty  conversation  with  the  jury  ;  for  he  was  so  quick  at  perceiving 
the  effect  of  his  address  on  the  mind  of  each  of  the  twelve,  and  dexterous  in 
accommodating  himself  to  what  he  detected  to  be  the  passing  mood  of  each, 
that  they  felt  as  if  they  were  all  the  while  reasoning  with,  and  being  convinced' 
by  him.  His  placid,  smiling,  handsome  countenance,  his  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  insinuating  address,  full  of  good-natured  cheerful  confidence  in  his  cause, 
were  irresistible.  As  a  nisi  prim  leader  he  was  unrivalled,  as  well  in  stating 
as  in  arguing  a  case,  as  well, in  examining  as  in  cross-examining  a  witness. 

Next  came  Mr.  Quicksilver,  a  man  of  great  but  wild  energy,  who  received 
what  niay  be  called  a  muffling  retainer.  What  a  contrast  was  he  to  Mr.  Subtle ! 
The  fir§t  and  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  in  a  cause  was — himself.  His 
delight  was  to  make  the  jury  feel  as  if  a  whirlwind  were  raging  about  them, 
and  he  the  spirit-who  had  raised  it.  His  object  was  either  to  dazzle  or  over- 
power theim.  This  was  the  strange,  noisy  object,  flinging  about  wildly,  in  all 
directions,, the  firebrands  and  arrows  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  which  occupied 
their  eye  and  ear  till  he  had  ceased ;  neither  he  nor  they  were  thinking  all  the 
while  of  his  dismayed  and  injured  client,  till  reminded  of  him  by  the  adverse 
charge  of  the'judge,  accompanied  by  a  slight  sneer  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
from  Mr.  Subtle.  Why,  then,  was  such  a  man  retained  in  the  cause  ?  'Twas 
a  fancy  of  Quirk's,  a  vast  political  admirer  of  Quicksilver's,  who  had  made  one 
or  two  most  splendid  speeches  for  him  in  libel  cases  brought  against  the 
Simday  Flash.  Gammon  most  earnestly  expostulated,  but  Quirk  was  inexor- 
able ;  and  himself  carried  his  retainer  to  Mr.  Quicksilver.  Gammon,  however, 
was  somewhat  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  this  wild  elephant  would  be, 
in  a  manper,  held  in  check  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx,  who,  he  hoped,  would 
prevent  any  serious  mischief  from  happening.  Lynx  possessed  the  qualities 
which  his  name  would  suggest  to  you.  I  have  partly  described  him  already. 
He  was  a  man  to  steer  a  leader,  if  ever  that  leader  should  get,  for  an  instant, 
on  the  wrong  tack,  or  be  uncertain  as  to  his  course.  His  suggestion  and  inter- 
ference—rare, indeed,  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Subtle,  incessant  with  Mr. 
Quicksilver — were  always  worth  attending  to,  and  consequently  received  with 
deference. 

For  Mr.  Aubrey  also  was  retained  a  formidable  bar.    Mr.  Attorney-General 
was  a  man  much  superior,  in  point  of  intellect^  and  legal  knowledge,  to  Mr. 
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Subtle.  His  mind  was  distinguished  by  its  tranquil  power.  He  had  a  rare  and 
invaluable  faculty  of  arraying  before  his  mind's  eye  all  the  facts  and  bearings 
of  the  most  intricate  case,  and  contemplating  them,  as  it  were,  not  succes- 
sively, but  simultaneously.  His  perception  was  quick  as  light ;  and,  at  the  same 
time — ^rare,  most  rare  accompaniment ! — his  judgment  sound,  his  memory 
signally  retentive.  Inferior,  possibly,  to  Mr.  Subtle  in  rapid  and  dehcate 
appreciation  of  momentary  advantages,  he  was  sagacious  where  Mr.  Subtle  was 
only  ingenious. 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  second  counsel  for  the  defendant,  was  a  king's  counsel,  and 
a  rival  of  Mr.  Subtle  upon  the  circuit.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power  ;  and,  on 
important  occasions,  no  man  could  acquit  himself  with  more  distinction.  As 
a  speaker,  he  was  eloquent  and  impressive,  perhaps  deficient  in  vivacity ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  clear  and  powerful  intellect ;  prompt  in  seizing  the  bearings 
of  a  case  ;  a  capital  lawyer ;  and  possessing,  even  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions, imperturbable  self-possession.  Mr.  Crystal,  with  some  faults  of  manner 
and  bearing,  was  an  honourable  high-minded  man ;  clear-sighted  and  strong- 
headed  ;  an  accurate  and  ready  lawyer  ;  vigilant  and  acute. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  evening,  at  Mr.  Subtle's  lodgings,  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mortmain,  whom  they  had 
brought  down  to  watch  the  case,  made  their  appearance  shortly  after  Mr. 
Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx. 

"  Our  case  seems  complete,  mow,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  casting  a  penetrating  and 
most  significant  glance  at  Quirk  and  Gammon,  and  then  at  his  juniors,  to  whom, 
before  the  arrival  of  their  clients  and  Mr.  Mortmain,  he  had  been  mentioning 
the  essential  link  which,  a  month  before,  he  had  pointed  out  as  missing,  and 
the  marvellous  good-fortune  by  which  they  had  been  able  to  supply  it  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

"  That  tombstone's  a  godsend.  Subtle,  isn't  it  ?  said  Quicksilver  with  a  grim 
smile.  Lynx  neither  smiled  nor  spoke.  He  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  person. 
So  as  the  case  came  out  clear  and  nice  in  court,  he  cared  about  nothing  more. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  insinuation  or  suspicion  implied  in  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Subtle,  the  reader,  must  by  this  time,  be  well  aware  how  little  it  was 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

"By  the  way,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  suddenly,  addressing  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  "how  do  me  come  to  know  anything  about  the 
mortgage  executed  by  Harry  Dreddington  ?  "    "  Oh  I  that,  you  know,"  replied 

Quirk  quickly,  "  we  first  got  scent  of  in  Mr.  "  Here  he  paused  suddenly, 

and  turned  quite  red.  "  It  was  suggested,"  said  Gammon  calmly,  "by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  opinions  we  have  taken  in  the  case — I  forget  by  whom — 
that,  from  some  recital,  it  was  probable  that  there  existed  such  an  instrument ; 
and  that  put  us  on  making  inquiry."  "Nothing  more  likely,"  added  Mortmain, 
"  than  that  it,  or  an  abstract,  or  minute  of  it,  should  get  into  Stephen  Dredd- 
lington's  bands."  "Ah!  well!  well!— I  must  say  there's  rather  an  air  of 
mystery  about  the  case.  But— about  that  tombstone — what  sort  of  witnesses 
will  speak  " 

"  Will  that  evidence  be  requisite,"  inquired  Lynx,  "  in  the  plaintiff's  case  1 
AU  me  shall  have  to  do,  will  be  to  prove  the  fact  that  Harry  died  without  issue, 
of  which  there's  satisfactory  evidence ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  his  death,  that 
will  become  material  only  if  tlieij  put  in  the  conveyance  of  Harry." 

"  True— true ;  ah  !  I'll  turn  that  over  in  my  mind.  Rely  upon  it,  I'll  give 
Mr.  Attorney-General  as  little  to  lay  hold  of  as  possible.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lynx, 
for  the  hint.  Now,  gentlemen,  one  other  question— What  Und  of  looM.n'q 
people  are  the  witnesses  who  prove  the  later  steps  of  the  pedigree  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  ?  Eespectable  1  eh  ? — You  know  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the 
^jpdit  they  may  obtain  with  the  jury."    "'They're  very  decent  creditable 
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persons,  you  will  find,  sir,"  said  Gammon.  "  Good,  good.  Who  struck  the 
special  jury  ?  "  "  We  did,  sir."  "  Well,  I  must  say,  that  was  a  very  prudent 
step  for  you  to  take  !  considering  the  rank  in  life  and  circumstances  of  the 
respective  parties  !  However,  to  be  sure,  if  you  didn't,  they  would — so — well ; 
good-night,  gentlemen,  good-night."  So  the  consultation  broke  up  ;  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  returned  home  to  their  inn,  in  a  very  serious  and 
anxious  mood. 

"  You're  a  marvellous  prudent  person,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  some- 
what fierce  whisper,  as  they  walked  along,  "  I  suppose  you  would  have  gone  on 
to  explain  the  little  matter  of  Steggars,  and  so  have  had  our  briefs  thrown  at 

our  heads  "  "  Well,  well,  that  was  a  slip."    Here  they  reached  their  inn. 

Titmouse  was  staying  there ;  and  in  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
absence,  he  had  got  very  drunk,  and  was  quarrelling  under  the  archway  with 
Boots  ;  so  they  ordered  him  to  bed,  they  themselves  sitting  up  till  a  very  late 
hour  in  the  morning. 

The  consultation  at  the  Attorney-General's  had  taken  place  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  within  an  hour  after  his  arrival ;  and  had  been  attended 
by  Messrs.  Sterling,  Crystal,  and  Mansfield, — by  Mr.  Kunnington,  and  Mr. 
Parkinson,  and  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  the  Attorney-General  received  with  the 
most  earnest  expressions  of  sympathy  and  friendship  ;  listening  to  every  ques- 
tion and  every  observation  of  his  with  the  utmost  deference. 

"  It  would  be  both  idle  and  unkind  to  disguise  from  you,  Aubrey,"  said 
he,  "that  our  position  is  somewhat  precarious.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
chance  we  may  have  of  breaking  down  the  plaintiff's  case  ;  for  we  have  but  a 
slender  case  of  our  own.  I  suppose  they  can  bring  proof  of  the  death  of  Harry 
Dreddlington  in  his  father's  lifetime  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  sir  !  "  answered  Mr.  Parkinson,  "there  is  an  old  tombstone  behind 
Yatton  church  which  establishes  that  fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  a  week  or 
two  ago  no  fewer  than  five  or  six  persons  have  been  carefully  inspecting  it ; 
doubtless  they  will  be  called  as  witnesses  to-  morrow." 

"  I  feared  as  much.  Then  are  ours  no  more  than  watching  briefs.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  would  not  have  carried  on  the  affair  with  so  high  a  hand,  if 
they  had  not  pretty  firm  ground  under  foot !  Messrs,  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  are  tolerably  well  known  in  town — not  over-scrupulous,  eh,  ilr.  Eunning- 
ton  ? "  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney,  you-  are  right.  I  don't  doubt  they  are  prepared 
to  go  all  lengths."  "  Well,  we'll  sift  their  evidence  pretty  closely,  at  any  rate. 
So  you  really  have  reason  to  fear,  as  you  intimated  when  you  entered  the  room, 
that  they  have  valid  evidence  of  Stephen  Dreddlington  having  left  issue  1 " 

"  Mr.  Snap  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  this  morning,  that  they  would 
prove  issue  of  Stephen  Dreddlington,  and  issue  of  that  issue,  as  clean  as  a 
whistle — that  was  his  phrase."  "  We  mustn't  take  all  for  gospel  that  he  would 
say."  "  They've  got  two  houses  filled  with  witnesses,  I  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Eunnington.  "Do  they  seem  Yorkshire  people,  or  strangers?"  "  Why,  most 
of  them  that  I  have  seen,"  replied  Parkinson,  "seem  strangers."  "Ah,  they 
will  prove,  I  suppose,  the  later  steps  of  the  pedigree,  when  Stephen  Dreddlington 
married  at  a  distance  from  his  native  county." 

Then  they  entered  into  a  very  full  and  minute  examination  of  the  case  ;  after 
which, — "  Well,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  evidently  fatigued  with  his  long 
journey,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  "  we  must  trust  to  what  will  turn  up  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  expected  to  dine  with  the  bar  to- 
day," he  added ;  "  but  immediately  after  dinner — say  at  seven  o'clock,  I  shall 
be  here,  and  at  your  service,  if  anything  should  be  required."  Then  the 
consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey  had,  at  their  earnest  entreat}',  brought 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  from  Yatton,  on  Saturday ;  for  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  bear  the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  they  slrould  be  left  at  Yatton. 
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Yielding,  therefore,  to  these  their  very  reasonable  wishes,  he  had  engaged 
private  lodgings  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  On  quitting  the  consultation, 
which,  without  at  the  same  time  afiecting  over-strictness,  he  had  regretted 
being  fixed  for  Sunday — but  the  necessity  of  the  case  appeared  to  warrant  it-j- 
he  repaired  to  the  magnificent  minster,  where  the  evening  prayers  were  being- 
read,  and  where  were  Mrs.  .Aubrey  and  Kate.  They  were  chanting  the  prayers 
as  he  entered,  and  was  placed  in  a  stall  nearly  opposite  to  where  those  whom 
he  loved  so  fondly  were  standing.  The  psalms  allotted  for  the  evening  were 
those  in  which  the  toyal  sufferer,  David,  was  pouring  forth  the  deepest  sorrows 
of  his  heart ;  and  their  appropriateness  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  added  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  melting  melody  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  his  ears, 
excited  in  him,  and,  he  perceived,  also  in  those  opposite,  the  deepest  emotion. 
The  glorious  pile  was  beginning  to  grow  dusky  with  the  stealing  shadows  of 
evening;  and  the  solemn  and  sublime  strains  of  the  organ,  during  the  playing 
of  the  anthem,  filled  the  minds  of  all  present  who  had  any  pretentions  to 
sensibility,  with  mingled  feelings  of  tenderness  and  awe.  Those  in  whom  we 
are  so  deeply  interested,  felt  their  minds  at  once  subdued  and  elevated ;  and 
as  they  quitted  the  darkening  fabric,  through  which  the  pealing  tones  of  the 
organ  were  yet  reverberating,  they  could  not  help  inquiring.  Should  they  ever 
enter  it  again, — and  in  what  altered  circumstances  might  it  be  1 

To  return,  however — though  it  is,  indeed,  like  descending  from  the  holy 
mountain  into  the  bustle  and  hubbub  of  the  city  at  its  foot — Mr.  Parkinson, 
being  most  unexpectedly  and  unfortunately  summoned  to  Grilston  that  after- 
noon, in  order  to  send  up  some  deeds  of  one  of  his  distinguished  clients  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  effecting  a  mortgage,  set  ofE  in  a  post- 
chaise,  at  top  speed,  in  a  very  unenviable  frame  of  mind ;  and  by  seven  o'clock 
was  seated  in  his  office  at  Grilston,  busily  turning  over  a  great  number  of 
deeds  and  papers,  in  a  large  tin-case,  with  the  words  "  Eight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Yelverton,"  painted  on  the  outside.  Having  turned  over  almost 
everything  inside,  and  found  all  that  he  wanted,  he  was  going  to  toss  back 
again  all  the  deeds  which  were  not  requisite  for  his  immediate  purpose,  when 
he  happened  to  see  one  lying  at  the  very  bottom,  which  he  had  not  before 
observed.  It  was  not  a  large,  but  an  old  deed ;  and  he  took  it  up  and  hastily 
examined  it. 

We  have  seen  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune  on  the  part  of  Gammon 
and  his  client ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  at  finding  something 
of  a  similar  kind  befalling  Mr.  Aubrey,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's journey,  which  he  had  execrated  a  hundred  times  over  as  he  came  down, 
produced  a  discovery  which  made  him  tremble  all  over  with  agitation  and 
excitement,  and  begin  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  owing  to  an  interference  of 
Providence.  The  deed  he  looked  at  bore  an  endorsement  of  the  name  of 
"  Breddlingtonr  After  a  hasty  glance  over  its  contents,  he  tried  to  recollect 
by  what  accident  a  document,  belonging  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  could  have  found  its 
way  into  the  box  containing  Lord  Yelverton's  deeds ;  and  it  at  length  occurred 
to  him  that,  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  proposed  advancing 
several  thousand  pounds  to  Lord  Yelverton,  on  mortgage  of  a  portion  of  his 
lordship's  property ;  but  which  negotiation  had  afterwards  been  broken  off ; 
that  Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds  happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  open  and  loose 
in  his  office ;  and  he  recollected  having  considerable  trouble  in  separating  the 
respective  documents  which  had  got  mixed  together.  This  one,  after  all,  had 
been  by  some  accident  overlooked,  till  it  turned  up  in  this  most  timely  and 
extraordinary  manner  !  Having  hastily  effected  the  object  which  had  brought 
him  back  to  Grilston,  he  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  four,  and  within  a  quarter- 
o£-an-hour  was  thundering  back,  at  top  speed,  on  his  way  to  York,  which,  the ; 
horses  reeking  and  foaming,  he  reached  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.   He  jumped 
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out,  with  the  precious  deed  in  his  pocket,  the  instant  that  his  chaise-door  was 
opened,  and  ran  off,  without  saying  more  than — "  I'm  gone  to  the  Attorney- 
General's."  This  was  heard  by  many  passers-by  and  persons  standing  round ; 
.and  it  spread  far  and  wide  that  something  of  the  utmost  importance  had 
transpired,  with  reference  to  the  great  ejectment  cause  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  Soon 
afterwards,  messengers  and  clerks,  belonging  to  Mr.  Runnington  and  Mr. 
Parkinson,  were  to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro,  summoning  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr. 
Crystal,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  also  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  a  second  consultation  at  the 
Attorney-General's.  About  eleven  o'clock  they  were  all  assembled.  The  deed 
which  had  occasioned  all  this  excitement,  was  one  calculated  indeed  to  produce 
that  effect ;  and  it  filled  the  minds  of  all  present  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  deed  of  confirmation  by  old  Dreddlington,  the  father  of 
Harry  Dreddlington,  of  the  conveyance  by  the  latter  to  Geoffry  Dreddlington, 
who,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  to  the  reader,  had  got  an  assignment 
of  that  conveyance  to  himself.  After  the  Attorney-General  had  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  deed — the  custody  from  whence 
It  came,  namely,  the  attorney  for -the  defendant;  Mr.  Parkinson  undertaking 
to  swear,  without  any  hesitation,  that  whatever  deeds  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  he 
possessed,  he  had  taken  from  the  muniment-room  at  Yatton — the  second 
consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  hearing  the  nature  and  efllect  of  the 
Instrument  explained  by  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  all  his 
counsel,  in  short  concurring  in  opinion  as  to  the  triumphant  effect  which  this 
Instrument  would  produce  on  the  morrow,  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  it,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as  alnaost  a  direct  interference  of  Providence. 

A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  occasional 
shrill  blasts,  of  the  trumpets  announced  that  the  judges  were  on  their  way 
to  the  castle,  the  approaches  to  which  were  crowded  with  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians of  a  highly  respectable  appearance.  As  the  castle  clock  finished  striking 
nine.  Lord  Widdrington  took  his  seat,  and  the  swearing  of  the  special  jury 
commenced.  The  court  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation ;  all  the  chief  places 
being  filled  with  persons  of  distinction  in  the  county.  The  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  judge  were  occupied  by  ladies,  who — especially  the  Countess  of 
Oldacre  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch — evinced  a  painful  degree  of  anxiety  and 
excitement  in  their  countenances  and  demeanour.  The  bar  also  mustered  in 
great  force ;  the  crown  court  being  quite  deserted,  although  a  great  murder 
case  was  going  on  there.  The  civil  court  was  on  the  present  occasion  the 
point  of  attraction,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  case 
to  be  tried,  but  of  the  keen  contest  that  was  expected  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Mr.  Subtle.  The  former,  as  he  entered— his  commanding  features 
gazed  at  by  many  an  anxious  eye  with  hope,  and  a  feeling  that  on  his  skill 
and  learning  depended  that  day  the  destination  of  the  Yatton  property — bowed 
to  the  judge,  and  then  nodded  and  shook  hands  with  several  of  the  counsel 
nearest  to  him ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  opening  his  bag,  took  out  his  huge  brief, 
and  began  turning  over  its  leaves  with  a  calm  and  attentive  air,  occasionally 
turning  round  and  conversing  with  his  juniors.  Every  one  present  observed 
that  the  defendant's  counsel  and  attorneys  wore  the  confident  looks  of  winning 
men ;  while  their  opponents,  quick-sighted  enough,  also  observed  the  circum- 
stance, and  looked,  on  that  account  alone,  a  shade  more  anxious  than  when 
they  had  entered  the  court.  Mr.  Subtle  requested  Gammon,  whose  abiUty  he 
had  soon  detected,  to  sit  immediately  beneath  him;  next  to  Gammon  sat 
Quirk,  then  Snap,  and  beside  him  Mr.  Titmouse,  with  a  staring  sky-blue  flowered 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  a  gaudy  waistcoat,  a  tight  surtout,  and  wliite 
kid  gloves.  He  looked  exceedingly  pale,  and  dared  hardly  interchange,  a  word 
with  even  Snap,  who  was  just  as  irritable  and  excited  as  his  .-senior  partners. 
It  was  quickly  known  all  over  the  court  who  Titmouse  was.    LIr,  Aubrey 
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scarcely  showed  himself  in  court  all  day,  though  he  stood  at  the  door  near 
the  bench,  and  could  hear  all  that  passed ;  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  one  or  two 
other  personal  friends  standing  with  him,  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  anxious 
conversation. 

The  jury  having  been  sworn,  Mr.  Lynx  rose,  and  in  a  few  hurried  sentences, 
to  the  lay  audience  utterly  unintelligible,  intimated  the  nature  of  the  pleadings 
in  the  cause.  The  Attorney -General  then  rose,  and  requested  that  all  the 
witnesses  might  leave  the  court.  As  soon  as  the  little  disturbance  occasioned 
by  this  move  had  ceased,  Mr.  Subtle  rose,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  said, 

"  Slay  it  please  yoi^r  Lordship — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — In  this  cause  I  have 
the  honour  to  appear  before  yovi  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  nature  of  his  case.  It  is 
impossible,  gentlemen,  not  to  notice  the  unusual  interest  excited  by  the  cause ; 
and  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  large  estates  in  this  county  which 
are  sought  this  day  to  be  transferred  to  a  comparative  stranger,  from  the  family 
who  have  long  enjoyed  them,  and  of  whom  I  am  anxious  to.  say  everything 
respectful ;  for  you  will  very  soon  find  that  the  name  on  the  record  is  that  of 
only  the  nominal  defendant ;  and  although  all  that  is  professed  to  be  this  day 
sought  for,  is  a  very  trifling  portion  of  the  property,  your  verdict  will  un- 
doubtedly decide  the  question  as  to  the  true  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  the 
large  estates  now  held  by  the  gentleman  who  is  the  substantial  defendant, 
I  mean  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  member  of  ParUament  for  the  borough  of  Tatton." 

Aware  of  the  watchful  and  formidable  opponent  who  would  in  due  time 
answer  him,  and  also  of  being  himself  entitled  to  the  general  reply,  to  the 
last  word,  Mr.  Subtle  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  case  with 
the  utmost  brevity  and  clearness.  Scarcely  any  sound  was  heard  but  that  of 
the  pens  of  the  short-hand  vn-iters,  and  of  the  counsel  taking  their  notes. 
Mr.  Subtle,  having  handed  up  two  or  three  copies  of  the  pedigree  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  to  the  judge  and  jury,  pointed  out  with  distinctness  and 
precision  every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  he  intended  to  lay  before 
the  jury;  and  having  done  this — having  presented  as  few  salient  points  of 
attack  to  his  opponent  as  he  possibly  could — he  sat  down,  professing  his  entire 
ignorance  of  what  case  could  be  set  up  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had  opened. 
He  had  not  been  on  his  legs  quite  half-an-hour ;  and  when  he  ceased,  how  he 
had  disappointed  every  one  present,  except  the  judge  and  the  bar  !  Instead 
of  a  speech  befitting  so  great  an  occasion — impressive  and  eloquent — here  had 
been  a  brief  dry  statement  of  a  few  uninteresting  facts,  dates,  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  registers,  entries,  inscriptions,  deeds,  wills,  without  a  single  touch 
of  feeling  or  ray  of  eloquence.  The  momentary  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
the  audience,  however,  almost  all  of  whom,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  quickly  yielded  to  one  of  satisfaction  and  relief ; 
as  they  thought  they  might  regard  so  meagre  a  speech  as  heralding  in  as 
meagre  a  case. 

As  soon  as  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Quicksilver  rose  and  called  the  first  witness. 
"  We're  safe  !  "  said  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal,  with 
his  hand  before  his  mouth,  and  with  the  very  faintest  whisper  that  could  be 
audible  to  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and  the  vritness  having  been  sworn,  they 
all  resumed  their  seats  and  their  writing.  The  first  and  the  subsequent  witness 
established  one  or  two  preliminary  and  formal  points,  the  Attorney-General 
scarcely  rising  to  put  a  question  to  them.  The  third  witness  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Subtle  with  apparent  unconcern,  but  really  with  exquisite  anxiety.  Prom 
the  earnestness  and  attention  with  which  the  words  of  the  witness  were 
watched  and  taken  down  by  both  the  judge  and  the  counsel,  who  knew  mucli 
better  than  the  audience  where  the  strain  of  the  case  commenced,  it  must  have 
appeared  to  the  latter,  that  either  Mr.  Subtle  vmder-estimated,  or  his  opponents 
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over-estimated,  the  value  of  the  evidence  now  in  process  of  being  extracted  by 
Mr.  Subtle,  in  short,  easy,  pointed  questions,  and  with  a  smiling  unconcerned 
countenance. 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir,"  gruffly  interposed  Lord  Widdri-ngton,  addressing  the 
witness. 

"Take  time,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Subtle  blandly,  fearful  of  ruffling  or 
discomposing  an  important  witness.  The  Attorney-General  rose  to  cross- 
examine  ;  pressed  him  quietly  but  closely ;  varied  the  shape  of  his  questions  ; 
now  he  soothed,  then  he  startled  by  his  sternness ;  but  sat  down,  evidently 
having  produced  no  impression.  Thus  it  was  with  one  or  two  succeeding 
witnesses ;  the  Attorney-General,  on  each  occasion,  resuming  his  seat  after 
his  abortive  efEorts,  with  perfect  composure.  At  length,  however,  by  a  very 
admirable  arid  well-sustained  fire  of  cross-questioning,  he  completely  demolished 
a  material  witness ;  and  the  hopes  of  all  interested  in  behalf  of  his  clients  rose 
high.  Mr.  Subtle,  who  had  been  all  the  while  paring  his  nails,  and  from  time 
to  time  smiling  with  a  careless  air  (though  you  might  as  safely  have  touched  a 
tigress  suckling  her  cubs,  as  attempted  at  that  moment  to  disturb  him,  so 
absorbed  was  he  with  intense  anxiety),  believing  that  he  could  establish  the 
same  facts  by  another  and,  as  he  believed,  a  better  witness,  did  not  re-examine ; 
but  calling  that  other,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
him  all  that  the  other  had  failed  in,  and  in  baffling  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  affect  his  credit,  or  disturb  his  equanimity. 

At  length,  another  witness  being  in  the  box, — "  ^fy  Lord  I  object  to  that 
question,"  said  Mr.  Attorney-General,  as  Mr.  Subtle,  amidst  many  indifferent 
and  apparently  irrelevant  questions,  quietly  slipped  in  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  had  it  been  answered  as  he  desired.  'Twas  quite  delightful 
to  see  the  Attorney-General  and  his  experienced  and  watchful  juniors,  all  rise 
at  one  and  the  same  instant;  showing  how  vain  were  the  tricks  and  ingenuity 
of  their  sly  opponent.  Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  his  objection,  briefly  and 
pointedly  ;  Mr.  Subtle  answered  him,  followed  by  Quicksilver  and  Lynx ;  and 
then  Mr.  Attorney-General  replied,  with  great  force  and  clearness.  This  keen 
encounter  of 'their  wits  over— "I  shall  allow  the  question  to  be  put,"  said  Lord 
Widdrington,  after  a  pause.  "But  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  its  propriety.  I 
will  therefore  take  a  note  of  Mr.  Attorney-General's  objection." 

Four  or  five  similar  conflicts  arose  during  the  course  of  the  plaintiff's  case ; 
now  concerning  the  competency  of  a  witness — then  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  a  document,  or  the  propriety  of  a  particular  question.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  there  were  displayed  on  both  sides  consummate  logical  skill  and 
acuteness,  especially  by  the  two  leaders.  Distinctions  the  most  delicate  and 
subtle  were  suggested  with  suddenness,  and  as  promptly  encountered;  the  most 
artful  manoeuvres  to  secure  dangerous  admissions  resorted  to,  and  baffled  ;  the 
more  recondite  principles  of  evidence  brought  to  bear  with  admirable  readiness 
on  both  sides.  To  deal  with  them  required  indeed  the  practised,  penetrating, 
and  powerful  intellect  of  Lord  Widdrington.  Some  points  he  disposed  of 
promptly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  on  others  he  hesitated,  and  at 
length  reserved  them.  The  tombstone  part  of  the  case  was  got  through  easily  ; 
scarcely  any  attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  counsel  to  resist 
or  interfere  with  it.  But  the  great,  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight,  occurred  at 
that  point  of  the  case  where  Titmouse's  descent  from  Stephen  Dreddlington 
was  sought  to  be  established.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  very  wild 
person,  whose  movements  were  very  difflcult  to  be  traced  or  accounted  for, 
had  entered  the  navy,  and  ultimately  died  at  sea,  as  had  always  been  imagined, 
single  and  childless.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  so  far  from  such  being  the 
case,  he  had  married  a  person  at  Portsmouth,  of  inferior  station  ;  and  that  by 
her  he  had  a  daughter,  only  two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  at 
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sea,  as  has  been  stated.  Both  mother  and  daughter,  after  undergoing  great 
privation,  and  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  mother  by  any  of  her  late  husband's 
family,  removed  to  the  hoiise  of  a  humble  and  distant  relative  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  mother  afterwards  died,  leaving  her  daughter,  only  fifteen  years- did. 
When  she  grew  up,  she  lived  in  some  menial  capacity  in  Cumberland,  and 
nltimately  married  one  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  ;  who,  after  living  for  some 
years  a  cordwainer  at  Whitehaven,  found  his  way  to  Grilston,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  he  had  lived  for  some  years,  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  There  he  had  married;  and  about  two  years  afterwards  his 
wife  died,  leaving  a  son — our  friend  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Both  of  them  after- 
wards came  to  London ;  where  in  four  or  five  years'  time  the  father  died, 
leaving  the  little  Titmouse  to  flutter  and  hop  about  in  the  wide  world  as  best 
he  could.  During  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case  Mr.  Gammon  ,  had  eviilced 
his  deep  anxiety,  and  at  a  particular  point— perhaps  the  crisis— his  agitation 
was  excessive ;  yet  it  was  almost  entirely  concealed  by  his  remarkable  self- 
control.  The  little  documentary  evidence  of  which  Gammon,  at  his  first 
interview  with  Titmouse,  found  him  possessed,  proved  at  the  trial,  as  Gammon 
had  foreseen,  of  great  importance. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  part  of  the  case  was  subjected  to  a  most 
determined  and  skilful  opposition  by  the  Attorney- General,  but  in  vain.  The 
case  had  been  got  up  with  the  utmost  care,  under  the  excellent  management  of 
Jjynx ;  and  iMr.  Subtle's  consummate  tact  and  ability  brought  it,  at  lengthj  Sally 
and  distinctly  out  before  the  jury.  "That,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  as  he  sat -flown, 
after  re-examining  the  last  witness,  "  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff." 

On  this  the  judge  and  jury  withdrew,  for  a  short  time,  to  obtain  refreshment. 
During  their  absence  the  Attorney-General,  ]\Ir.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal,  and  Mr{ 
Mansfield  might  have  been  seen,  witli  their  heads  ail  laid  close  together, 
engaged  in  anxious  consultation— a  group  gazed  at  by  the  eager  eyes  of  many 
a  spectator  whose  beating  heart  wished  their  cause  God-speed.    The  Attorney- 
General  tlien  witlidrew  for  a  few  moments,  also  to  seek  refreshment:  and 
returning  at  the  .same  time  with  the  judge,  after  a  moments  pause  rose,  bowed 
to  the  judge,  then  to  the  jury,  and  opened  the  defendant's  case.    His  mannei 
was  calm  and  impressive ;  his  person  was  dignified  ;  and  his  clear,  distinbt 
voice  fell  on  the  listening  ear  like  the  sound  of  silver.     After  a  graceful 
allusion  to  the  distinguished  character  of  his  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Aubrey 
(to  whose  eminent  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  bore  his  personal 
testimony),  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  now  at  stake,  he  proceeded^- 
"  On  every  account,  therefore,  I  feel  sensible,  gentlemen,  to  an  unusual  and 
most  painful  extent,  of  the  very  great  responsibility  now  resting  upon  my 
learned  friends  and  myself,  lest  any  miscarriage  of  mine  should  prejudice 
in  any  degree  the  important  interests  committed  to  us,  or  impair  the  strength 
of  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey : 
a  case  which,  I  assure  rou,  unless  some  extraordinary  mischance  should  befall 
us,  will,  I  believe,  annihilate  that  which  with  so  much  pains,  so,  much  tact 
and  so  much  ability,  has  just  been  laid  before  you  by  my  learned'  friend' 
Mr.  Subtle,  and  establish  the  defendant  in  the  safe  possession  of  that  large 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  most  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
litigation.    But,  gentlemen,  before  proceeding  so  far  as  that,  it  is  fitting  that 
I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  case  set  up  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
supported;  and  I  am  very  sanguine  of  being  successful  in  showings  you  that 
the  plaintiff's  witnesses  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  to  which  they  lay  claim  • 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  case  made  out  for  the  defendant  to  answer '' 
He  theii  entered  into  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  contrastinc' 
each  conflicting  portion  with  the  other,  with  singular  force  and  cogency  and 
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commenting  with  powerful  severity  upon  the  demeanour  and  character  of  many 
of  the  witnesses.  On  proceeding,  at  length,  to  open  the  case  of  the  defendant 
— "  And  here,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  reminded  of  the  observation  with 
which  my  learned  friend  concluded — that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  case 
which  we  meant  to  set  up  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had  opened  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff.  Gentlemen,  it  would  have  been  curious,  indeed,  had  it  been 
otherwise — had  my  friend's  penetrating  eye  been  able  to  inspect  the  contents 
of  our  strong-box,  and  so  become  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  my 
client  rests  his  title  to  the  property  now  in  dispute.  He  has,  however,  succeeded 
in  entitling  himself  to  information  on  that  point ;  and  he  shall  have  it,  aoid  to 
his  heart's  content." 

Here  Mr.  Subtle  cast  a  glance  of  smiling  incredulity  towards  the  jury,  and 
defiance  towards  the  Attorney- General,  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand,  however, 
and  his  juniors  looked  very  anxious. 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  the  Attorney-General,  "I  will  now  concede  to  my 
learned  friend  every  inch  of  the  case  which  he  has  been  endeavouring  to 
make  out ;  that  he  has  completely  established  his  pedigree. — Mind,  gentlemen, 
I  concede  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
you."  He  then  mentioned  the  conveyance  by  Harry  Dreddlington  of  all  his 
interest  

"  You  forget  that  he  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  Mr.  Attorney- General," 
interposed  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  placid  smile,  and  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  suddenly 
relieved  from  a  vast  pressure  of  anxiety. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  gentlemen,  not  a  bit  of  it — 'tis  a  part  of  my  case.  My 
learned  friend  is  quite  right ;  Harry  Dreddlington  did  die  in  his  father's  life- 
time : — but — "  Here  Mr.  Subtle  gazed  at  the  Attorney-General  with  unaffected 
curiosity ;  and,  when  the  latter  came  to  mention  "  the  Deed  of  Confirmation  by 
the  father  of  Harry  Dreddlington,"  an  acute  observer  might  have  observed 
a  slight  change  of  colour  in  Mr.  Subtle.  Mr.  Quicksilver  went  on  writing — 
for  he  was  entirely  out  of  his  depth,  and  therefore  occupied  himself  with 
thinking  over  an  article  he  was  writing  for  some  political  review.  Mr.  Lynx 
looked  at  the  Attorney-General  as  if  he  expected  every  instant  to  receive  a 
musket-ball  in  his  breast. 

What,  ■  confirm, '  a  nullity,  Mr.  Attorney-General  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Siibtle, 
laying  down  his  pen  with  a  smile  of  derision ;  but  a  moment  or  two  afterwards, 
"  Mr.  Mortmain,"  said  he,  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  what  do  you  think  of  this  1  Tell 
me — in  four  words — "  Mortmain,  his  eye  glued  to  the  face  of  the  Attorney- 
General  the  while,  muttered  hastily  something  about — operating  as  a  new  grant 
— as  a  new  conveyance. 

"Pshaw!  I  mean  what's  the  answer  to  it?"  muttered  Mr.  Subtle  impatiently; 
but  his  countenance  preserved  its  expression  of  smiling  nonchalance.  "  You 
will  oblige  me,  Mr.  Mortmain,"  he  by  and  by  whispered,  in  a  quiet  but 
peremptory  tone,  "  by  giving  your  utmost  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the 
efEect  of  this  deed — so  that  I  ntay  shape  my  objection  to  it  properly  when 
it  is  tendered  in  evidence.  If  it  really  have  the  legal  efEect  attributed  to  it, 
and  which  I  suspect  is  the  case,  we  may  as  well  shut  up  our  briefs.  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  such  cursed  point  or  other  in  the  background." 

Gammon  saw  the  real  state  of  Mr.  Subtle's  mind,  and  his  cheek  turned  pale, 
but  he  preserved  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  with  his  arms  folded. 
Quirk  eyed  him  with  undisgtiised  agitation,  scarce  daring  to  look:  up  at  Mr 
Subtle.  Titmouse,  seeing  a  little  dismay  in  his  camp,  turned  very  <vhite  and 
cold,  and  sat  still,  scarce  daring  to  breathe ;  while  Snap  looked  like  a  terrier 
going  to  have  its  teeth  pulled  out. 

At  length  the  Attorney-General,  after  stating  that,  in  addition  to  the  case 
which  he  had  intimated,  as  resting  mainly  on  the  deed  of  confirmation,  he 
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should  proceed  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  sat  down,  having  spoken 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  expressing  his  conviction  that  when  the  defendant's 
evidence  should  have  been  closed,  the  jury,  under  his  lordship's  direction, 
would  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ;  and  that,  too,  without  leaving  the 
jury-box,  where,  by  their  long  and  patient  attention,  they  had  so  honourably 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  important  duty  injposed  upon  them  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

"  James  Parkinson ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sterling,  quietly  but  distinctly,  as  the 
Attorney-General  sat  down.  "You  are  the  attorney  for  the  defendant?" 
inquired  Mr.  Sterling,  as  soon  as  the  witness  had  been  sworn.  "  Do  you 
produce  a  conveyance  between  Harry  Dreddlington  and  Moses  Aaron  ? "  etc. 
(specifying  it.)  It  was  proved  and  put  in,  wi,thout  much  opposition.  So  also 
was  another — the  assignment  from  Moses  Aaron  to  GeofEry  Dreddlington. 
"Do  you  also  produce  a  deed  between  Harry  Dreddlington  the  elder  and 
GeofEry  Dreddlington  ?  "  and  he  mentioned  the  date  and  names  of  all  the 
parties.  Mr.  Parkinson  handed  in  the  important  document.  "  Stay,  stay ; 
where  did  you  get  that  deed,  Mr.  Parkinson  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Subtle  sharply, 
extending  his  hand  for  the  deed.  "  From  my  office  at  Grilston,  where  I  keep 
many  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds."  "When  did  you  bring  it  hither?"  "About 
ten  o'clock  last  night,  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial."  "  How  long  has  it  been  at 
your  office  ? "  "  Ever  since  I  fetched  it,  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  other  deeds, 
from  the  muniment-room  of  Yatton  Hall."  "  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor 
to  Mr.  Aubrey  ? "  "  For  this  ten  years  ;  and  my  father  was  solicitor  to  his 
father  for  twenty-five  years."  "  Will  you  swear  that  this  deed  was  in  your 
office  before  the  proceedings  in  this  action  were  brought  to  your  notice  ? " 
"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world."  "That  does  not  satisfy  me, 
sir.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was ?  "  "I  7viU,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson  firmly. 
"  It  never  attracted  any  more  notice  from  me  than  any  other  of  JMr.  Aubrey's 
deeds,  till  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings." 
"Has  any  oner  access  to  Mr.  Aubreys  deeds  at  your  office  but  yourself?" 
"  None  that  I  know  of ;  I  keep  all  the  deeds  of  my  clients  that  are  at  my  office 
in  their  respective  boxes,  and  allow  no  one  access  to  them,  except  under  my 
immediate  notice,  and  in  my  presence."    Then  Mr.  Subtle  sat  down. 

"  My  Lord,  we  now  propose  to  put  in  this  deed,"  said  the  Attorney-General, 
unfolding  it.  "  Allow  me  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said  Mr.  Subtle.  It  was 
handed  to  him;  and  he,  his  juniors,  and  Mr.  Mortmain,  rising  up,  were  engaged 
most  anxiously  in  scrutinizing  it  for  some  minutes.  Mortmain  having  looked 
at  the  stamp,  sat  down,  and  opening  his  bag,  hastily  drew  out  an  old  well- 
worn  volume,  which  contained  all  the  stamp  acts  that  had  ever  been  passed 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  when,  I  believe,  the  first  of  those  blessings 
was  conferred  upon  this  country.  First  he  looked  at  the  deed — then  at  his 
book— then  at  the  deed  again ;  and  at  length  might  be  seen,  with  earnest 
gestures,  putting  Mr.  Subtle  in  possession  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  My 
Lord,"  said  Mr.  Subtle  after  a  pause,  "I  object  to  this  instrument  being  received 
in  evidence,  on  account  of  tlie  insufficiency  of  the  stamp."  This  produced 
quite  a  sensation  in  court.  Mr.  Subtle  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  character 
of  the  stamp  affixed  to  the  deed,  and  read  the  act  which  was  in  force  at  tlie 
time  that  the  deed  bore  date ;  and,  after  a  few  additional  observations,  sat 
down,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx.  Then  arose  the 
Attorney-General,  having  in  the  mean  time  ca](efully  looked  at  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  submitted  to  his  Lordship  thf/t  the  stamp  was  sufficient; 
being'  followed  by  his  juniors.    Mr.  Subtle  replied  at  some  length. 

"  I  certainly  entertain  some  difficulty  on  the  point,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  and 
will  mention  the  matter  to  my  brother  Grayley."  Taking  with  him  the 
deed,  and  Mr.  Mortmain's  Stamp  Acts,  his  Lordship  left  the  court,  and  was 
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absent  a  quarter  of  an  hour — half  an  hour — ^three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  at 
length  returned. 

"  I  have  consulted,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat,  amidst  the 
profoundest  silence,  "  my  brother  Grayley,  and  we  have  very  fully  considered 
the  point  My  brother  happens,  fortunately,  to  have  by  him  a  manuscript 
note  of  a  case  in  which  he  was  counsel,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  in  which 
the  exact  point  arose  which  exists  in  the  present  case.  He  then  read  out  of 
a  thick  manuscript  book,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Mr.  Justice 
Grayley,  the  particulars  of  the  case  alluded  to,  and  which  was  certainly  almost 
precisely  similar  to  those  then  before  the  court.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the 
stamp  had  been  held  sufficient ;  and  so,  his  ^jordship  and  his  brother  Grayley 
were  of  opinion,  was  the  stamp  in  the  deed  t  en  before  him.  The  cloud  wlaich 
had  settled  upon  the  countenances  of  the  Attorney-General  and  his  party,  here 
flitted  over  to  and  settled  upon  those  of  his  opponents.  "  Your  Lordship  will 
perhaps  take  a  note  of  the  objection,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  somewhat  chagrined. 
Lord  Widdrington  nodded,  and  immediately  made  the  requisite  entry  in  his 
notes. 

"  No^v,  then,  we  propose  to  put  in  and  read  this  deed,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  triumph,  holding  out  his  hand  towards 
Mr.  Lynx,  who  was  spelling  over  it  very  eagerly — "I  presume  my  learned 
friend  will  require  only  the  operative  parts  to  be  read" — here  Lynx,  with  some 
excitement,  called  his  leader's  attention  to  something  which  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  deed  :  up  got  Quicksilver  and  Mortmain;  and  presently  

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a 
little  elation  of  manner — "I  have  another,  and  I  apprehend  a  clearly  fatal 
objection  to  the  admissibility  of  this  deed,  till  my  learned  friend  shall  have 

accounted  for  an  erasure  "  

"  Erasure  !  "  echoed  the  Attorney-General  with  much  surprise — "  Allow  me 
to  see  the  deed  ; "  and  he  took  it  with  an  incredulous  smile,  which,  however, 
disappeared  as  he  looked  more  and  more  closely  at  the  instrument ;  Mr. 
Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  also  looked  extremely  serious.  "  I've 
hit  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Subtle  to  those  behind  him,  as  he  leaned  back,  and 
looked  with  no  little  triumph  at  his  opponents — "  by  Jove ! — was  there  ever 
anything  so  lucky  in  this  world  before  ?  " 

From  what  apparently  inadequate  and  trifl.ing  causes  often  flow  great  results  ! 
The  plain  fact  of  the  case  was  merely  this.  The  attorney's  clerk,  in  copying 
out  the  deed,  which  was  one  of  considerable  length,  had  written  four  or  five 
words  by  mistake  ;  and  fearing  to  exasperate  his  master,  by  rendering  necessary 
a  new  deed  and  stamp,  and  occasioning  trouble  and  delay,  neatly  scratched 
out  the  erroneous  words,  and  over  the  erasure  wrote  the  correct  ones.  As  he 
was  the  party  who  was  entrusted  with  seeing  to  and  witnessing  the  execution 
of  the  instrument,  he  of  course  took  no  notice  of  the  alteration,  and — see  the 
result !  The  ownership  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year  about  to  turn  upon 
the  effect  of  this  erasure  ! 

"  Hand  me  up  the  deed,"  said  the  Judge ;  and  inspected  it  minutely  for  a 
minute  or  two.  "  Has  any  one  a  magnif  ying-glass  in  court  ?  "  inquired  the 
Attorney- General,  with  a  look  of  increasing  anxiety.  No  one  happened  to 
have  one.  "Is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  "  said  Lord  Widdrington,  handing 
down  the  instrument  to  him  with  an  ominous  look. 

"  Well — you  object,  of  course,  Mr.  Subtle — as  I  understand  you — that  this 
deed  is  void,  on  account  of  an  erasure  in  a  material  part  of  it  ?  "  inquired  Lord 
Widdrington.   "  That  is  my  objection,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  sitting  down. 

"Now,  Mr.  Attorney,"  continued  the  Judge,  turning  to  the  Attorney-General, 
prepared  to  take  a  note  of  any  observations  he  might  offer.  The  spectators— 
the  whole  court — were  aware  that  the  great  crisis  of  the  case  had  arrived ;  and 
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there  was  a  siclseaing  silence.  The  Attorney-General,  with  peif eel;  calmness 
and  self-possession,  immediately  addressed  the  court  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
That  there  mas  an  erasure,  which,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  which  the  instru- 
ment had  been  looked  at,  had  been  overlooked,  was  indisputable ;  of  course  the 
Attorney-GeneraUs  argument  was,  that  it  was  an  erasure  in  a  part  not  material; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  argues  contra 
sjiem.  AVhat  he  said,  however,  was  pertinent  and  forcible ;  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal ;  but  they  were  all  plainly  gravelled.  _  Mr. 
Subtle  replied  with  cruel  cogency :  Mr.  Quicksilver  seized  the  opportunity — 
not  choosing  to  see  that  the  Jndge  was  with  them — to  make  a  most  dangerous 
but  showy  speech ;  Mr.  Subtle  sitting  beside  him  in  the  utmost  distress,  looking 
as  if  he  could  have  withered  him  with  a  word.  In  consequence  of  some  very 
unguarded  admissions  of  Quicksilver,  down  came  upon  him  Lord  Widdrington ; 
and  Mr.  Subtle — the  only  time  during  the  whole  cause  in  which  he  lost  his 
self-command — uttered  a  half-stifled  curse  at  the  folly  of  Quicksilver,  that 
could  be  heard  by  half  the  bar,  perhaps  even  by  the  Judge,  who  greatly 
relished  the  exposure  he  was  making  of  Quicksilver's  indiscretion.  At  length 
he  sat  down,  with  a  somewhat  foolish  air,  Mr.  Subtle  turning  his  back  full 
upon  him  before  the  whole  court ;  but  when  Lynx  rose,  and  in  a  business-like 
way,  with  only  a  word  or  two,  put  the  point  again  fully  before  Lord  Widdring- 
ton, the  scowl  gradually  disappeared  from  the  brow  of  Mr.  Subtle. 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Widdrington,  when  Mr.  Lynx  had  done,  "  I  own  I  feel 
no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  matter  ;  Isut  as  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance,  I  will  just  see  how  it  strikes  my  brother  Grayley."  AVith  this  he 
took  the  deed  in  his  hand,  and  quitted  the  court.  He  touched  Mr.  Aubrey,  in 
passing  to  his  private  room,  holding  the  deed  before  him.  After  an  absence  of 
about  ten  minutes.  Lord  A\'iddrington  returned. 

"I  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  does  my  brother  Grayley,''  said  Lord  Widdrington, 
"  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  this  deed  in  evidence  without  accounting  for  an 
erasure  occurring  in  a  clearly  essential  part  of  it.  Unless,  therefore,  you  are 
prepared,  Mr.  Attorney,  with  any  evidence  as  to  this  point,  I  shall  not  receive 
the  deed." 

Inhere  was  a  faint  buzz  all  over  the  court — a  buzz  of  excitement,  anxiety, 
and  disappointment.  The  Attorney-General  consulted  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  his  friends.  "  Undoubtedly,  my  Lord,  we  are  not  prepared  with ,  any 
evidence  to  explain  an  appearance  which  has  taken  us  entirely  by  surprise. 

After  this  length  of  time,  my  Lord,  of  course  "    "  Certainly — it  is  a  great 

misfortune  for  the  parties — a  great  misfortune.  Of  course  you  tender  the  deed 
in  evidence  ?  "  he  continued,  taking  a  note.    "  We  do,  my  Lord,  certainly." 

You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as 
they  looked  at  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  an  agitated  air,  returning  the  rejected 
deed  to  tlie  bag  from  which  it  had  been  lately  taken  with  so  confident  and 
triumphant  an  air ! — The  remainder  of  the  case,  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  J\Ir.  Aubrey,  was  then  proceeded  with;  but  in 
spite  of  all  their  assumed  calmness,  the  disappointment  and  distress  of  his 
counsel  were  perceptible  to  all.  They  were  now  dejected — ^they  felt  that  the 
cause  w-as  lost,  unless  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  should  yet  befall  them. 
They  were  not  long  in  establishing  the  descent  of  Mr.  Aubrey  from  GeoSry 
Dreddlington.  It  was  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for  grievously  as  they  had  been 
disappointed  in  failing  to  establish  the  title  paramount,  founded  upon  the  deed 
of  confirmation  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  was  yet  an  important  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  they  believed  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  title  in 
himself. 

"  That,  my  Lord,  is  the  defendant's  case,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  as 
his  last  witness  left  the  box;  and  Mr.  Subtle  then  rose  to  reply.    He  fel| 
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how  unpopular  was  his  cause ;  that  almost  every  countenance  around  him 
bore  a  hostile  expression.    Privately,  he  loathed  his  case  when  he  saw  the 
sort  of  person  for  whom  he  wa^  struggling.    All  his  sympathies — for  he  was 
a  very  proud,  haughty  man — were  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  by  name 
and  reputation  he  well  knew  ;  with  whom  he  had  often  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  conspicuous  before  him,  sat  his  little  monkey-client,  Titmouse 
— a  ridiculous  object ;  and  calculated,  if  there  were  any  scope  for  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  to  ruin  his  own  cause  by  the  exhibition  of  himself  before  the 
jury.    That  was  the  vulgar  idiot  who  was  to  turn  the  admirable  Aubreys  out 
of  Yatton,  and  send  them  beggared  into  the  world ! — But  31r,  Subtle  was  a 
high-minded  English  advocate;  and  if  he  had  seen  Miss  Aubrey  in  all  her 
loveliness,  and  knew  her  all  depended  upon  his  exertions,  he  could  hardly  have 
exerted  himself  more  successfully  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion.  And 
such,  at  length,  was  the  eifect  which  that  exquisitely  skilful  advocate  produced, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  that  he  began  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  feelings 
of  most  around  him ;  even  the  eye  of  scornful  beauty  began  to  direct  fewer 
glances  of  indignation  and  disgust  upon  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Subtle's  irresistible 
rhetoric  drew  upon  their  sympathies  in  his  behalf.    "  Jly  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  gentlemen,  dropped  one  or  two  expressions  of  a  somewhat 
disparaging  tendency,  in  alluding  to  my  cUent,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  shadowed 
forth  a  disadvantageous  contrast  between  the  obscure  and  ignorant  plaintiff, 
and  the  gifted  defendant.    Good  God,  gentlemen !  and  is  my  humble  client's 
misfortune  to  become  his  fault  ?    If  he  be  obscure  and  ignorant,  unacquainted 
with  the  usages  of  society,  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  a  superior  education 
— if  he  have  coiitracted  vulgarity,  whose  fault  is  it? — Who  has  occasioned  it  ? 
Who  plunged  him  and  his  parents  before  him  into  an  unjust  poverty  and 
obscurity,  from  which  Providence  is  about  this  day  to  rescue  him,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  own  1    Gentlemen,  if  topics  like  these  must  be  intro- 
duced into  this  case,  I  ask  you  mho  is  accountable  for  the  present  condition  of 
my  unfortunate  client?    Is  he,  or  are  those  who  have  been,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, but  still  unjustly,  so  long  revelling  in  the  wealth  that  is  his  ? 
Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  is  manly  and  generous,  I  challenge 
your  sympathy,  your  commiseration,  for  my  client." 

Here  Titmouse,  who  had  been  staring  up  open-mouthed  for  some  time  at 
his  eloquent  advocate,  and  could  be  kept  quiet  no  longer  by  the  most  vehement 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  rose  up  in  an  excited  manner, 
exclaiming,  "  Bravo  I  bravo,  bravo,  sir  !  'Pon  my  life,  capital !  It's  quite  true 
—bravo !  bravo ! "  His  astounded  advocate  paused  at  this  unprecedented 
interruption.  "Take  the  puppy  out  of  court,  sir,  or  I  will  not  utter  one 
word  more,"  said  he  -in  a  fierce  whisper  to  Mr.  Gammon. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  Leave  the  court,  sir !  Your  conduct  is  most  indecent,  sir  ! 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  commit  you,  sir  !  "  said  Lord  Widdrington,  directing  an 
awful  look  down  to  the  offender,  who  had  turned  of  a  ghastly  whiteness.  "  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  lord  !  I'll  never  do  it  again,"  he  groaned,  clasping  his  hands, 
and  verily  believing  that  Lord  Widdrington  was  going  to  take  the  estate  awaj' 
from  him.  Snap  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  court ;  and  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  irregular  interruption  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Subtle  resumed: — 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  perceive  that  you  are  moved  by  this 
little  incident ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  your  superior  feelings.  Inferior 
persons,  destitute  of  sensibility  or  refinement,  might  have  smiled  at  eccen. 
tricities  which  occasion  you  only  feelings  of  greater  commiseration.    I  protest, 

gentlemen  "  his  voice  trembled  for  a  moment,  but  he  soon  resumed  his 

self-possession ;  and,  after  a  lo^-ig  and  admirable  address,  sa*  down  confident 
pf  the  verdict. 
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"  If  we  lose  the  verdict,  sir,"  said  he,  bending  down  and  whispering  into  the 
ear  of  Gammon,  "  we  may  thank  that  execrable  little  puppy  for  it.  Gammon 
changed  colour,  but  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Widdrington  then  commenced  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  with 
his  usual  care  and  perspicacity.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
ease  with  which  he  extricated  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  meshes  in  which 
they  had  been  alternately  involved  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  the  Attorney-General. 
As  soon  as  he  had  explained  to  them  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable 
to  the  case,  he  placed  before  them  the  facts  proved  by  the  plaintifE,  and  the 
answer  of  the  defendant ;  every  one  in  the  court  trembling  for  the  result,  if 
the  jury  took  the  same  view  which  they  felt  compelled  themselves  to  take. 
He  suggested  that  they  should  retire  to  consider  the  case,  taking  with  them 
the  pedigrees  which  had  been  handed  in  to  them ;  and  added  that,  if  they 
should  require  his  assistance,  he  should  remain  in  his  private  room  for  an 
horn-  or  two.  Both  judge  and  jury  then  retired,  it  being  about  eight  o'clock. 
Candles  were  lit  in  the  court,  which  continued  crowded  to  suffocation.  Few 
doubted  which  way  the  verdict  would  go.  Fatigued  as  must  have  been  most 
of  the  spectators  with  a  two  days'  confinement  and  excitement — ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen — scarce  a  person  thought  of  quitting  till  the  verdict  had  been 
pronounced.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's  absence,  a  cry  was  heard — "  Clear 
the  way  for  the  jury;"  and  one  or  two  officers,  with  their  wands,  obeyed  the 
directions.  As  the  jury  were  re-entering  their  box,  struggling  with  a  little 
difficulty  through  the  crowd,  Lord  Widdrington  resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
bench. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  the  goodness,"  said  the  associate,  "  to  answer 

to  your  names. — Sir  Qodoljjhin  Fitzheriert  "  and,  while  their  names  were 

thus  called  over,  all  the  counsel  took  their  pens,  and,  turning  over  their  briefs 
with  an  air  of  anxiety,  prepared  to  indorse  on  them  the  verdict.  As  soon  as 
all  the  jurymen  had  answered,  a  profound  silence  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  inquired  the  associate,  "are  you  agreed  upon  the 
verdict  ?    Do  you  find  your  verdict  for  the  plaintifE,  or  for  the  defendant  ? " 

"  For  the  plaintiff,"  replied  the  foreman ;  on  which  the  officer,  amidst  a 
kind  of  blank  dismayed  silence,  making  at  the  same  time  some  hieroglyphics 
upon  the  record,  muttered — "  Verdict  for  the  Plaintiff. — Damages,  one  shilling. 
Costs,  forty  shillings ;"  while  another  functionary  bawled  out,  amidst  the  in- 
creasing buzz  in  the  coiirt,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  wait,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 
You  will  be  paid  immediately."  Whereupon,  to  the  disgust  and  indignation 
of  the  unlearned  spectators,  and  the  astonishment  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  themselves — many  of  them  the  very  first  men  of  the  county — Snap 
jumped  up  on  tlie  form,  pulled  out  his  purse  with  an  air  of  exultation,  and 
proceeded  to  remunerate  Sir  Godolphin  Fitzherbert  and  his  companions  with 
the  sum  of  two  guineas  each.  Proclamation  was  then  made,  and  the  court 
adjourned  till  the  next  morning. 


CHAPTBE  XIV. 

"The  Attorney-General  did  his  work  very  fairly,  I  thought— eh,  Lynx?"  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  as,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Lynx,  he  quitted  the  castle  gates,  each  of 
them  on  his  way  to  their  respective  lodgings,  to  prepare  for  their  next  day's 
work.  "  Yes — he's  a  keen  hand,  to  be  sure ;  he's  given  us  all  work  enough  ; 
and,  I  must  say,  it's  been  a  capital  set-to  between  you !  I'm  very  glad  you 
got  the  verdict !  "  "  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  be  beaten  on  one's  own  dunghill. 
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as  it  were —  eh  ?  By  the  way,  Lynx,  that  was  a  good  hit  of  yours  about  the 
erasure — I  ought,  really,  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  to  have  given 
you  the  credit  of  it;  'twas  entirely  yours.  Lynx,  I  must  say."  "Oh,  no!" 
replied  Lynx  modestly.  "  It  was  a  mere  accident  my  lighting  on  it ;  the  merit 
was,  the  use  you  made  of  it ! "  "  To  think  of  ten  thousand  a-year  turning  on 
that  same  trumpery  erasure  1 "  "  But  are  you  sure  of  our  verdict  on  that 
ground,  Mr.  Subtle  1  Do  you  think  Widdrington  was  right  in  rejecting  that 
deed  1 "  "  Eight  ?  to  be  sure  he  was  !  But  I  own  I  got  rather  uneasy  at  the 
way  the  Attorney-General  put  it — that  the  estate  had  once  been  vested,  and 
could  not  be  subsequently  de-vested  by  an  alteration  or  blemish  in  the  in- 
strument evidencing  the  passing  of  the  estate — eh?  that  was  a  good  point. 
Lynx."  "  Ay,  but  as  Lord  Widdrington  put  it — that  could  be  only  where 
the  defect  was  proved  to  exist  after  a  complete  and  valid  deed  had  been 
once  established."  "True — true;  that's  the  answer,  Lynx;  here,  you  see, 
the  deed  is  disgraced  in  the  first  instance ;  no  proof,  in  fact,  that  it  ever 
mas  a  deed — therefore,  mere  waste  paper."     "  To  be  sure,  possession  has 

gone  along  with  the  deed  "    "  Possession  gone  along  with  it  ? — What  then  1 

— That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  has  altered  it,  to  benefit  himself  and  his  heirs, 
keeps  it  snugly  in  his  own  chest — and  then  that  is  of  itself  to  be  sufficient 

to  "    "  Yes — and  again,  you  know,  isn't  it  the  general  rule  that  the  party 

producing  an  instrument  must  account  for  the  appearance  of  erasure  or  altera- 
tion to  encounter  the  presumption  of  fraud  ? — it  seems  good  sense  enough  ! " 

"  It's  really  been  a  very  interesting  cause,"  said  Mr.  Subtle. 

"D'ye  think  we  shall  keep  the  verdict,  and  get  its  fruits,  Mr.  Subtle?" 
"We  shall  keep  the  verdict,  I've  no  doubt;  there's  nothing  in  Widdrington's 
notes  that  we  need  be  afraid  of — but  of  course  they'll  put  us  to  bring  another 
ejectment,  perhaps  several."  "Yes — certainly — there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  before  such  a  property  as  Yatton  changes  hands,"  replied  Lynx,  with 
a  complacent  air ;  for  he  saw  a  few  pleasant  pickings  in  store  for  him.  "  By 
the  way,"  he  continued,  "  our  client's  a  sweet  specimen  of  humanity,  isn't  he  ? " 
"  Faugh  I  odious  httle  reptile  !  And  did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  witness  such 
a  scene  as  when  he  interrupted  me  in  the  way  he  did  ? "  "  Ha,  ha  !  Never  1 
But,  upon  my  honour,  what  an  exquisite  turn  you  gave  the  thing — it  was  worth 
more  than  called  it  forth — it  was  admirable."  "  Pooh — Lynx ! "  said  Mr.  Subtle, 
with  a  gratified  air;  "knack — mere  knack — nothing  more.  My  voice  trembled 
— eh  1 — at  least  so  I  intended."  "  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Subtle,  I  almost  thought 
you  were  for  the  moment  overcome,  and  going  to  shed  tears."  "  Ah,  ha,  ha  ! — 
Delightful !  I  was  convulsed  with  inward  laughter  !  Shed  tears!!  Did  the  bar 
take  it.  Lynx  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Subtle ;  for  though  he  hated  display,  he  loved 
appreoiatimi,  and  by  competent  persons.  "  By  the  way.  Lynx,  the  way  in 
which  you've  got  up  the  whole  case  does  you  vast  credit— that  opinion  of 
yours  on  the  evidence  was — upon  my  word — the  most  masterly" — here  he 
suddenly  ceased  and  squeezed  his  companion's  arm,  motioning  him  thereby 
to  silence.  They  had  come  up  with  two  gentlemen,  walking  slowly,  and 
conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  much  earnestness  of  manner.  They  were, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Lord  De  la  Zouch.  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  street,  and  quickened  their  pace,  so  as 
soon  to  be  out  of  sight  and.  hearing  of  the  persons  they  seemed  desirous  of 
avoiding.  Mr.  Subtle  was,  indeed,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  man  whom 
his  strenuous  and  splendid  exertions  during  the  last  two  days  had  tended  to 
strip  of  his  all — to  thrust  from  the  bright  domain  of  wealth,  prosperity,  dis- 
tinction, into — as  it  were — outer  darkness — the  outer  darkness  of  poverty— of 
destitution. 

"  It's  a  bore  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  isn't  it  1 "  quoth  the  matter-of-fact  Lynx.  "  It's 
qxiite  frightful  1 " — replied  Mr.  Subtle,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  manner 
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which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  what  he  uttered.  "And  it's  not  only  what 
he  will  lose,  but  what  he  will  be  liable  to — the  mesne  profits — sixty  thousand 
pounds."  "  Oh  ! — you  think,  then,  that  we  can't  go  beyond  the  statute  of 
limitations? — Eh? — is  that  so  clear?"  Mr.  Subtle  looked  sharply  at  Lynx, 
with  an  expression  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  "  Well " — continued,  the 
impenetrable  Lynx — "  at  all  events  I'll  look  into  it."  He  felt  abor.t  as  much 
sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  a  pig  eating  acorns  would  feel  interest  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  oak  from  which  they  fell,  and  under  whose  venerable  shade 
he  was  munching  and  stuffing  himself. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  been  ejected  from  the  court,  in  the  summary  way 
which  the  reader  will  remember,  merely  on  account  of  his  having,  with  slight 
indecorum,  yielded  to  the  mighty  impulse  of  his  agitated  feelings,  he  began 
to  cry  bitterly,  wringing  his  hands,  and  asking  every  one  about  him  if  they 
thought  he  could  get  in  again,  because  it  was  his  case  that  was  going  on: 
His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping ;  and  his  Uttle  breast  throbbed 
violently  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  from  one  door  of  the  court  to  the  other. 
"Oh,  gents,  will  you  get  me  in  again?"  said  he,  in  passionate  tones,  approaching 
two  gentlemen,  who,  with  a  very  anxious  and  oppressed  air,  were  standing 
together  at  the  outside  of  one  of  the  doors — in  fact,  Lord  De  la  Zouoh  and 
Mr.  Aubrey :  and  they  quickly  recognized  in  Titmouse  the  gentleman  whose 
claims  were  being  at  that  instant  mooted  within  the  court.  "  Will  you  get 
me  in  ?    You  seem  such  respectalyle  gents — 'Pon  my  soitI,  I'm  going  mad  1  It's 

my  case  that's  going  on  !  I'm  Mr.  Titmouse  "    "  We  have  no  power,  sir, 

to  get  you  in,"  replied  Lord  De  la  Zouch  haughtily ;  so  coldly  and  sternly  as 
to  cause  Titmouse  involuntarily  to  shrink  from  him.  "  The  court  is  crowded  to 
the  very  door,  sir — and  we  really  have  no  more  right  to  be  present  in  court, 
or  get  others  into  court,  than  you  have,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  mildness  and 
dignity. 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  Thank  you  ! "  quoth  Titmouse,  moving  with  an  appre- 
hensive air  away  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  towards  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  Know  quite 
well  who  you  are,  sir  1  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  sir,  sorry  to  do  all  this ;  but  law's 
law,  and  right's  right,  all  the  world  over."  "  I  desire  you  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  irrepressible  sternness;  "j'ou  are  very  intrusive.  How 
can  we  catch  a  sj'llable  of  what  is  going  on  while  you  are  chattering  in  this 
way  ?  "  Titmouse  saw  that  Mr.  Aubrey  looked  towards  him  with  a  very  difEerent 
expression  from  that  exhibited  by  his  forbidding  companion,  and  would  perhaps 
have  stood  his  ground,  but  for  a  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  huge,  powdered,  broad- 
shouldered  footman,  in  a  splendid  livery,  one  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  servants, 
who,  with  a  great  thick  cane  in  his  hand,  was  standing  at  a  little  distance 
behind,  in  attendance  on  the  carriage,  which  was  standing  in  the  castle-yard. 
This  man's  face  looked  so  ready  for  mischief,  that  Titmouse  slowly  walked 
off.  There  were  a  good  many  standers-by,  who  seemed  all  to  look  with  dislike 
and  distrust  at  Titmouse.  He  made  many  inefEectual  attempts  to  persuade  the 
door-keeper,  who  had  assisted  in  his  extrusion,  to  re-admit  him ;  but  the 
incorruptible  janitor  was  proof  against  a  sixpence — even  against  a  shilling; 
and  at  length  Titmouse  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and  thought  himself  the 
most  miserable  man  in  the  whole  world — as  very  probably,  indeed,  he  was : 
for  consider  what  a  horrid  interval  of  suspense  he  had  to  endure,  from  the 
closing  of  Mr.  Subtle's  speech  till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict.  But  at  length, 
throtigh  this  portentous  and  apparently  impenetrable  cloud  burst  the  rich 
sunlight  of  success. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  !— Mr.  Titmouse  !— Mr.  Tit  " 

,  "  Here  !  Here  I  am  !  Here  !  " — exclaimed  the  little  fellow,  jumping  off  the 
window-seat  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  hour  in  the  dark,  half 
stupefied  with  grief  and  exhaustion.    The  voice  that  called  him  was  a  blesSed 
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voice — a  familiar  voice — the  voice  of  Mr.  Gammon  ;  who,  as  soon  as  the  jury 
began  to  come  back,  on  some  pretence  or  other  had  quitted  his  seat  between 
Quirk  and  Snap,  in  order,  if  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  to  be  the 
very  first  to  communicate  it  to  him.  In  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  (Jammon  had 
grasped  both  Mr.  Titmouse's  hands.  "  My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  I  congratu- 
late you  !  You  are  victorious  !  God  grant  you  long  life  to  enjoy  your  good 
fortune  !  God  bless  you.  Titmouse  !  "  He  wrmig  Titmouse's  hands — and  his 
voice  trembled  'with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions.  Mr.  Titmouse  had  gone 
very  white,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not,  but  stood  staring  at  Mr.  Gammon,  as 
if  he  was  hardly  aware  of  the  import  of  his  communication.  "No — but — is 
it  so  ?  Honour  bright  ?  "  at  length  he  stammered.  "  It  is  indeed  !  My  long 
labours  are  at  length  crowned  with  success  ! — Hurrah,  hurrah,  Mr.  Titmouse ! " 
"  I've  really  won  ?  It  a'n't  a  joke  or  a  dream  ? "  inquired  Titmouse  with  quickly 
increasing  excitement,  and  a  joyous  expression  bursting  over  his  features, 
which  became  suddenly  flushed.  "  A  joke  ! — the  best  you'll  ever  have.  A 
dream  ! — that  will  last  your  life.  Thank  God,  3Ir.  Titmouse,  the  battle's 
ours ;  we've  defeated  all  their  villainy  ! " 

"  Tol  de  rol !  Tol  de  rol !  Tol  de  lol,  lol,  lol  rido  !— Ah,"  he  added  in  a  loud 
truculent  tone,  as  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Aubrey  slowly  passed  him, — 
"  done  for  you  now — 'pon  my  life  ! — turned  the  tables  ! — that  for  you  !  "  said 
he,  snapping  his  fingers  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  did  so  with  perfect 
impunity  as  far  as  those  two  gentlemen  were  concerned,  who  were  so  absorbed 
with  the  grievous  event  which  had  just  happened,  as  scarcely  to  be  aware 
of  their  being  addressed  at  all. 

"  Aubrey,  it's  against  you — all  is  lost ;  the  verdict  is  for  the  plaintiff !  " 
said  Lord  De  la  Zouch  in  a  hurried  agitated  whisper,  as  he  grasped  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  he  had  quitted  for  an  instant  to  hear  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced. Mr.  Aubrey  for  some  moments  spoke  not.  "  God's  will  be  done  !  "  at 
length  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  or  rather  in  a  faint  murmur.  More  than  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  who  came  crowding  out,  grasped  his  hand  with  great  energy  and 
vehemence.  "  God  bless  j^ou,  Aubrey  !  God  bless  you  !  " — said  several  voices, 
their  speakers  wringing  his  hand  with  great  vehemence  as  they  spoke.  "  Let 
us  go," — said  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  putting  3Ir.  Aubrey's  arm  in  his  own,  and 
leading  him  away  from  a  scene  of  distressing  excitement,  too  powerful  for  his 
exhausted  feelings. 

"  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  they  had  quitted  the  castle-gates,  and  his  feelings  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  they  had  just  before  suffered ;  "  I  am  nothing  of  a 
fatalist,  but  I  ought  not  to  feel  the  least  surprise  at  this  issue,  for  I  have  long 
had  a  settled  conviction  that  such  mould  be  the  issue.  For  some  time  before 
I  had  the  least  intimation  of  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings,  I  was 

oppressed  by  a  sense  of  impending  calamity  "    "  Well,  that  may  be  so ;  but 

it  does  not  follow  that  the  mischief  is  finally  done.''  "  I  am  certain  of  it ! — 
But,  dear  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  how  much  I  owe  to  your  kindness  and  sympathy ! " 
said  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  shght  tremor  in  his  voice.  "  We  are  at  this  moment, 
Aubrey,  firmer  friends  than  we  ever  were  before.  So  help  me  Heaven  !  I  would 
not  lose  your  friendship  for  the  world ;  I  feel  it  a  greater  honour  than  I  am 
worthy  of — I  do,  indeed,"  said  Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  great  emotion.  "  There 
is  a  great  gulf  between  us  though,  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  as  far  as  worldly  circum- 
stances are  concerned — you  are  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  a  beggar."  "  Forgive 
me,  Aubrey,  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  in  that  way ;  I  am  hurt  beyond  measure  at 

your  supposing  it  possible  that  under  any  circumstances  "    "  Believe  me,  I 

feel  the  full  value  of  your  friendship — more  valuable  at  this  moment  than 
ever^"  "That  a  serious  calamity  has  fallen  upon  you  is  certain; — which  of 
us,  indeed,  is  safe  from  such  a  calamity?   But  who  would  bear  it  with  the 
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calm  fortitude  which  you  ha\e  akeady  evinced,  my  dear  Aubrey?''  "You 
speak  very  kindly,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  I  trust  I  shall  play  the  man,  now  that 
the  time  for  playing  a  man's  part  has  come,''  said  ilr.  Aubrey  with  an  air  of 
mingled  melancholy  and  resolution.  "I  feel  an  inexpressible  consolation  in 
the  reflection,  that  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  anything  unconscientious; 
and,  as  for  the  future,  I  put  my  trust  in  God.    I  feel  as  if  I  could  submit  to 

the  will  of  Heaven  with  cheerfulness  "    "Don't  speak  so  despondingly, 

Aubrey  "  "  Despondingly  ? "  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey  with  momentary  animation 

— "  Despondingly  ?  il}'  dear  friend,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  indeed  entering  a  scene 
black  as  midnight — but  what  is  it  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  dear 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  which  is  before  all  of  us,  and  at  but  a  little  distance  I 
I  assure  you  I  feel  no  vain-glorious  confidence :  yet  I  seem  to  be  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  an  unseen  and  all-powerful  supporter  !  "  "  You  are  a  hero,  my  dear 
Aubrey!"  exclaimed  Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  sudden  fervour.     "And  that 

support  will  embrace  those  dearer  to  me  than  life — dearer — •  far — far  '' 

He  ceased :  his  feelings  quite  overcame  him,  and  they  walked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Soon  afterwards  they  parted — for  Lord  De  la  Zouch  perceived 
that  his  unfortunate  companion  wished  to  be  alone.  He  wrung  Mr.  Aubrey's 
hands  in  silence  ;  and  having  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  hotel,  Mr.  Aubrey 
made  for  his  lodgings.  The  streets  were  occupied  by  passengers,  some  re- 
turning from  the  castle  after  the  great  trial  of  the  day ;  others  standing  here 
and  there,  in  little  knots,  conversing  as  he  passed  them  ;  and  he  felt  conscious 
that  the  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  conversation,  was  himself  and  his  fallen 
fortunes.  Several  deep-drawn  sighs  escaped  him,  as  he  walked  on,  the  herald 
of  such  dismal  tidings,  to  those  whom  he  loved :  and  he  felt  but  for  that  which 
supported  him  from  within,  as  it  were,  a  fallen  angel,  so  far  as  concerned  this 
world's  honours  and  greatness.  As  he  neared  the  retired  row  of  houses  where 
his  lodgings  were  situated,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  some  one  near  the  door 
of  his  lodgings,  as  if  on  the  look  out  for  his  approach ;  and  who,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  at  length  entered  his  lodgings.  This  was  a  person  whom  Mr.  Aubrey 
did  not  at  all  suspect — it  was  his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Tatham ;  who,  unable  to 
quit  Y'atton  in  time  to  hear  the  trial,  had  early  that  morning  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  after  a  long  and  hard  ride,  reached  York  soon  after  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  set  off  for  the  Castle.  Though  many  of  the  county  people  then  in  York 
were  aware  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  also  there,  a  delicate  consideration 
for  their  exquisitely  distressing  situation  restrained  them  from  intruding  upon 
their  privacy,  which  had  been  e\idently  sought  for  by  the  species  of  lodgings 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  engaged.  On  the  second  day,  the  excellent  Dr.  Tatham 
had  been  their  welcome  and  instructive  guest,  scarce  ever  leaving  them  ;  Mr. 
Aubrey's  groom  bringing  word,  from  time  to  time,  from  his  master  how  the 
trial  went  on.  Late  in  the  evening,  urged  by  Kate,  the  Doctor  had  gone  oif 
to  the  castle,  to  wait  till  he  could  bring  intelligence  of  the  final  result  of  the 
trial.  He  had  not  been  observed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  amidst  the  number  of  people 
who  were  about ;  and  had  at  length  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  been  beforehand 
with  Mr.  Aubrey  in  communicating  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
instant  that  Mr.  Aubrey  had  set  his  foot  within  the  door,  he  was  locked  in  the 
impassioned  embrace  of  his  wife  and  sister.  None  of  them  spoke  for  some 
moments. 

"  Dearest  Charles  ! — we've  heard  it  all — we  know  it  all  1  "  at  length  they 
exclaimed  in  a  breath.  "Thank  God,  it  is  over  at  last — and  we  know  the 
worst  I  —Are  you  well,  dearest  Charles  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Aubrey  with  fond 
anxiety.  "  Thank  God,  my  Agnes,  I  am  well !  "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  much 
excited — "  and  thank  God  that  the  dreadful  suspense  is  at  an  end ;  and  for 
the  fortitude,  my  sweet  loves,  with  which  you  bear  the  result.  And  how  are 
you,  my  excellent  friend  ?  "  continued  he,  addressing  Dr.  Tatham,  and  grasping 
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his  hands ;  "  my  venerable  and  pious  friend — how  it  refreshes  my  heart  to  see 
you  1  a,s  one  of  the  cliosen,ministers  of  that  God  whose  creatures  we  are,  and 
whose  dispensations  we  receive  with  reverent  submission  !  "  "  God  Almighty 
bless  you  all,  my  dear  friends  !  "  replied  Dr.  Tatham,  powerfully  afEected. 
"  Believe  that  all  this  is  from  Him  !  He  has  wise  ends  in  view,  though  we 
see  not  nor  comprehend  them  1  Faint  not  when  ye  are  reluhed  of  Him  .'  If 
ye  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  your  strength  is  small !  But  I  rejoice  to  see 
your  resignation ! " — Aubrey,  his  wife,  and  sister,  were  for  a  while  overcome 
with  their  emotions. 

"  I  assure  you  all,"  said  Aubrey,  "  I  feel  as  if  a  very  mountain  had  been  lifted 
ofE  my  heart  1  How  blessed  am  I  in  such  a  wife  and  sister  !  "  A  heavenly 
smile  irradiated  his  pale  features — and  he  clasped  his  wife  and  then  his  sister 
in  his  arms.  They  wept  as  they  tenderly  returned  his  embrace.  "Heaven," 
said  he,  "  that  gave  us  all,  has  taken  all :  why  should  we  murmur  ?  He  will 
enable  us,  if  we  pray  for  His  assistance,  to  bear  with  equanimity  our  present 
adversity,  as  well  as  our  past  prosperity  !  Come,  Agnes !  Kate  !  play  the 
woman ! " 

Dr.  Tatham  sat  silent  by;  but  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  length 
Mr.  Aubrey  gave  them  a  general  account  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  trial — 
and  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence. 

"  Who  is  that  letter  from,  love,  lying  on  the  table  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey, 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  "It's  only  from  Johnson — dearest !  to 
say  the  children  are  quite  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Aubrey.  The  ruined  parents, 
as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  looked  unutterable  things  at  each  other.  Then 
the  mother  turned  deadly  pale ;  and  her  husband  tenderly  kissed  her  cold 
cheek ;  while  Kate  could  scarcely  restrain  her  feehngs.  The  excitement  of 
each  was  beginning  to  give  way  before  sheer  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion ; 
and  Dr.  Tatham,  observing  it,  rose  to  take  his  departure.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  carriage  should  be  at  the  door  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
convey  them  back  to  Tatton — and  that  Dr.  Tatham  should  breakfast  with,  and 
then  accompany  them  on  horseback.  He  then  took  his  departure  for  the  night, 
with  a  very  full  heart ;  and  those  whom  he  left  soon  afterwards  retired  for 
the  night ;  and  having  first  invoked  the  mercy  and  pity  of  Heaven,  sank  into 
slumber  and  brief  forgetfulness  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  event  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  difEerent  was  the  mode  in  which  the  night  was  spent  by  the 
victorious  party.  Gammon,  as  has  been  seen,  was  the  first  to  congratulate 
Titmouse  on  his  splendid  success.  The  next  was  old  Quirk — who,  with  a  sort 
of  conviction  that  he  should  find  Gammon  beforehand  with  him — bustled  out 
of  court,  leaving  Snap  to  pay  the  jury,  settle  the  court-fees,  collect  the  papers, 
and  so  forth.  Both  Quirk  and  Snap  (as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty)  exhibited  a 
courtesy  towards  Titmouse  which  had  a  strong  dash  of  reverence  in  it,  such 
as  was  due  to  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year ;  but  Gammon  exhibited 
the  tranquil  matter-of-fact  confidence  of  a  man  who  had  determined  to  be, 
and  indeed  knew  that  he  mas,  the  entire  master  of  Titmouse. 

"  I — wish  you'd  call  a  coach,  or  something  of  that  sort,  gents. — I'm  devilish 
tired — I  am,  'pon  my  soul !  "  said  Mr.  Titmouse  yawning,  as  he  stood  on  the 
steps  between  Quirk  and  Gammon,  waiting  for  Snap's  arrival.  He  was,  in 
fact,  almost  mad — bursting  with  excitement ;  and  could  not  stand  still  for 
a  moment.  Now  he  whistled  loudly  and  boldly ;  then  he  hummed  a  bar  or 
two  of  some  low  comic  song ;  and  ever  and  anon  drew  on  and  off  his  damp 
gloves  with  an  air  of  petulant  impetuosity.  Now  he  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair  with  careless  grace;  and  then,  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast  for 
a  moment,  looked  eagerly,  but  with  a  would-be  languid  air,  at  two  or  three 
elegant  equipages,  which  one  by  one,  with  their  depressed  and  disappointed 
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inmates,  rolled  off.  At  length  Lord  Widdrington,  amidst  a  sharp  ^impetuous 
cry  of  "  Make  way  for  the  judge  there — make  way  for  his  lordship  !  "  appeared 
in  his  robes,  with  a  wearied  air ;  and  passing  close  by  Titmouse,  was  honoured 
by  him  with  a  very  fine  bow  indeed — not  being,  however,  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  fact— as  he  passed  on  to  his  carriage.  The  steps  were  drawn  up ;  the 
door  was  closed;  and  amidst  a  sharp  blast  of  trumpets,  the  carriage  drove 
slowly  off,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  usual  attendants.  As  there  was  no 
coach  to  be  had,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  forced  to  walk  home,  arin-in-arm  with 
Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon,  and  followed,  at  a  little  distance,  by  a  knot 
of  persons,  acquainted  with  his  name  and  person,  and  feeling  towards  him 
a  strange  mixture  of  emotions'— dishke,  wonder,  contempt,  admiration.  Good- 
ness gracious  !  that  strange  little  gentleman  was  now  worth,  it  was  said,  ten 
thousand  a-year ;  and  was  squire  of  Yatton !  !  Old  Quirk  shook  Titmouse's 
hand  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  at  least  a  dozen  times  on  their  way  to  the 
inn ;  while  Gammon  now  and  then  squeezed  his  arm,  and  spoke,  in  an  earnest 
tone,  of  the  diflElculties  yet  to  be  overcome.  On  reaching  the  inn,  the  landlady, 
who  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  had  evidently  been  on  the  look-out  for 
her  suddenly  distinguished  guest,  received  him  with  several  most  profound 
curtsies,  and  most  eager  and  respectful  inquiries  about  his  health,  as  he  had 
had  no  luncheon — and  asking  what  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  for  his  supper. 
She  added,  moreover,  that  fearing  his  former  bedroom  might  not  have  been  to 
his  mind,  she  had  changed  it,  and  he  would  that  night  sleep  in  the  very  best 
she  had. 

"  We  must  make  a  night  on't,  eh  ? "  quoth  Mr.  Quirk,  with  an  excited  air 
His  partners  assented  to  it,  as  did  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  cold  beef,  sausages, 
fowl,  ham,  becf-steaks,  and  mutton-chops,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readines^  in 
half-an-hour's  time.  Soon  afterwards  J\rr.  Titmouse  followed  the  chambermaid 
to  his  new  bedroom. 

"  This  is  the  room  we  always  give  to  quality  folk — when  we  get  them,"  said 
she,  as  she  set  his  candle  on  the  drawers,  and  looked  with  a  little  triiimph 
round  the  room. 

"  Ah — yes  ! — 'pon  my  soul — quite  right — always  do  your  best  for  quality  ! 
— Lovely  gal — eh  ? "  Here  he  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  Seemed 
disposed  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek :  but,  with  a  "  Lord,  sir — that's 
not  the  way  quality  folks  behave !  "  she  modestly  withdrew.  Titmouse,  left 
alone,  first  threw  himself  on  the  bed ;  then  started  off,  and  walked  'alDout ; 
then  sat  down ;  then  danced  about ;  then  took  off  his  coat ;  then  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  again;  hummed,  whistled,  jumped  up  again — in  a  sort 
of  wild  ecstas5',  or  delirium.  In  sliort,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself.  In  fact,  his  little  mind  was  as  agitated  by  the  day's  event,  as  a  small 
green  puddle  by  the  roadside  for  a  while  would  be  on  a  stone  being  suddenly 
flung  into  it  by  a  child.  While  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  were,  after  their  sort, 
as  excited  as  even  Mr.  Titmouse  was.  Gammon,  retiring  to  his  bedroom,  and 
ordering  thither  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Yorlt,  UJi  A^pril,  18—. 
"  My  deae  Sie, — The  very  first  leisure  moment  I  have,  I  devote  to  informing 
you,  as  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  our  highly  respected  client,  Mr. 
Titmouse,  of  the  brilliant  event  which  has  just  occurred.  After  a  most  severe 
and  protracted  struggle  of  two  days  (the  Attorney-General  having  come  down 
special  on  the  other  side),  the  jury,  ipany  of  them  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  have  within  this  last  hour  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Titmouse — thereby  declaring  him  entitled  to  the  Whole  of  the 
estates  at  Yatton  (ten  thousand  a-year  rent-roll,  at  least),  and,  by  Consequehce, 
to  an  immense  accuriiulation  of  bygone  rents,  which  ntist  be  made  up  to  him 
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by  his  predecessor,  wliti,  with  all  his  powerful  party,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unscrupulous  means  re^ixted  to  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  is  dismayed 
beyond  expression  at  the  result  of  this  grand  struggle— unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modern  litigation.  The  result  has  given  lively  satisfaction  in  these 
parts— it  is  plain  that  oiir  friend  Mr.  Titmouse  wiH' very  soon  become  a -great 
lion  in  society.  ,  .  ,      ,  . 

"  To  you,  my  dear.sir,  aS  an  early  and  valued  friend  of  oiir  interesting  client, 
I  sit  down  to  communicate  the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  most  importaijt 
event ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will,  with  our  respectful  compliments,  communicate 
this  happy  event  to  your  amiable  family — who,  I  am  persuaded,  must  evei"  feel 
a  very  warm  interest  in  our  client's  welfare.  He  is  now,  naturally  enough, 
much  excited  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  to  which  we  are  onl j  too 
proud  and  happy  to  have  contributed  by  our  humble,  but  strenuotis  and,  long- 
coiitinued  exertions.  He  begs  me  to  express  his  most  cordial  feelings  towards 
you,  and  to  say  that,  on  his:  return  to  town.  Satin  Lodge  will  be  one  of  the 
yery  lirst  places  at  which  he  will  call.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will 
believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  best  compUments  of  myself  and  partners, 
yours  most  sincerely, 

"Oily  Gammon. 

"Thomas  Tag- Rao,  Esq., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

"  That,  I  think,  will  abo'ut  do" — quoth  Gammon  to  himself,  with  a  thoughtful 
air,  as,  having  made  an  eicact  copy  of  the  above  letter,  he  sealed  it  up  and 
directed  it.  He  then  catne  downstairs  to  supper,  having  first  sent  the  letter 
off  to  the  post-ofiice.  What  a  merry  meal  was  that  same  supper !  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap,  ate  almost  to  bursting :  Gammon  was  more 
abstinent — but  overpowered  by  the  importunities  of  his  companions,  took  a  far 
greater  quantity  than  usual  of  the  bouncing  bottled  porter,  the  hard  port,  and 
fiery  sherry,  which  his  companions  drank  as  if  they  had  been  but  water.  Then 
came  in  the  spirits — with  hot  water  and  cold;  and  to  these  all  present  did 
ample  justice ;  in  fact  it  was  very  hard  for  any  one  to  resist  the  other's  en- 
treaties. Mr.  Gammon  in  due  time  felt  himself  going — but  seemed  as  if,  on 
such'  an  occasion,  he  had  no  help  for  it.  Every  one  of  the  partners,  at  different 
stages  of  the  evening,  made  a  speech  to  Titmouse,  and  proposed  his  health ; 
who,  of  course,  replied  to  each,  and  drank  the  health  of  each.  Presently  old 
Quirk  sang  a  comic  song,  in  a  very'dismal  key ;  and  then  he  and  Snap  joined  in 
one  called  "  Handcuff  v.  Haltef  ;  "  at  which  Gammon  laughed  heartily,  and 
listened  with  that  degree  of  pleased  attention,  which  showed  that  he  had 
resolved,  for  once  at  least,  to  abandon  himself' to  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
hour.  Then  Titmouse  began  to  speak  of  what  he  should  do,  as  soon  as  he  had 
"  touched  the  shiners  " — his  companions  entering  into  all  his  little  schemes 
with  a  sort  of  affectionate  enthusiasm.  At  length  old  Mr.  Quirk,  after  by  turns 
laughing,  crying,  singing,  and  talking,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
half-emptied  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  in  his  hand,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Gampion  also,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  began — the  deuce  take  it ! — to  feel 
and  'exhibit  the  effects  of  a  hasty  and  hearty  meal,  and  his  very  unusual 
potations,  especially  after  such  long  aTastinence  and  intense  anxiety  as  he 
had  experienced  during  the  previous  two  days.  He  had  intended  to  have 
seen '  them  all  under  the  table ;  but  he  began  gradually  to  feel  a  want  of 
control  over  himself,  his  thoughts,  and  feelings,  which  a  little  disquieted 
him,  as  he  now  and  then  '  'ight  glimpses  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
proceeding.  "  In  vino  Veritas,"  properly  translated,  means — that  when  a  man 
is  fairly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  you.  gee  a  strong  manifestation  of  his 
real  dharacter.    Now  Mr.  Gammon  was  a  cold,  cautious,''long-headed  schemer  ; 
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and  as  the  fumes  of  liquor  mounted  up  into  his  head,  they  only  increased  the 
action  and  intensity  of  those  qualities  for  which,  when  sober,  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  only  that  there  was  a  half -conscious  want  of  coherency 
and  subordination.  The  impulse  and  the  habit  were  present ;  but  there  seemed 
a  strange  disturbing  force:  in  short — what  is  the  use  of  disguising  matters  ? 
— Mr.  Gammon  was  getting  very  drunk ;  and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  it— but  it 
was  too  late.  In  due  time  the  dismal  effort  not  to  appear  drunk,  ceased — a 
great  relief  !  Silent  and  more  silent  he  became ;  more  and  more  observant  of 
the  motions  of  Snap  and  Titmouse  ;  more  and  more  complicated  and  profound 
in  his  schemes  and  purposes ;  and  at  length  he  felt  as  if,  by  some  incompre- 
hensible means,  he  were  taking  himself  in — inveigling  himself  :  at  which  point, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  understand  his  exact  position  with  reference  to  himself, 
he  slowly,  but  rather  unsteadily,  rose  from  his  chair  ;  looked  with  an  unsettled 
eye  at  Titmouse  for  nearly  a  minute  ;  a  queer  smile  now  and  then  flitted  across 
his  features ;  and  he  presently  rang  the  bell.  Boots  having  obeyed  the  summons, 
Gammon  with  a  very  turbid  brain  followed  him  to  the  door,  with  a  most  desperate 
efEort  to  walk  thither  steadily — but  in  vain.  Having  reached  his  room,  he  sat 
down  with  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  he  had  said  or  done  something  to  commit 
himself.  Vain  was  the  attempt  to  wind  up  his  watch  ;  and  at  length  he  gave 
it  up,  with  a  faint  curse.  With  only  one  stocking  oif,  conceiving  himself  to 
be  undressed,  after  four  or  five  times  trying  to  blow  out  his  candle  in  vain, 
he  succeeded  and  got  into  bed;  his  head,  however,  occupying  the  place  in 
the  bed  assigned  to  his  feet.  He  lay  asleep  for  about  half-an-hour — and  then 
experienced  certain  insupportable  sensations.  He  was  indeed  very  miserable  ; 
and  lost  all  thoughts  of  what  would  become  of  Titmouse — of  Quirk  and  Snap 
— in  his  own  indisposition. 

"  I  say,  Snap,"  quoth  Titmouse  with  a  grin,  and  putting  his  finger  to  his 
nose,  as  soon  as  Gammon  had  quitted  the  room  in  the  manner  above  described 
— "Mr.  Quirk  a'n't  much  company  for  us  just  now,  eh?  Shall  we  go  out  and 
have  some  fun  ? " 

"  Walk  will  do  us  good — yes.  Go  where  you  like,  Titmouse,"  rephed  Snap, 
who,  though  young,  was  a  thoroughly  seasoned  vessel,  and  could  hold  a  great 
deal  of  drink  without  seeming,  or  really  ieing  much  the  worse  for  it.  As  for 
Titmouse,  happily  for  him  !  (seeing  that  he  was  so  soon  to  have  the  command 
of  unlimited  means,  unless  indeed  the  envious  fates  should  in  the  mean  time 
interpose  to  dash  the  brimful  cup  from  his  eager  lips),  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  the  efEeots  of  drink ;  which  had,  up  to  the  moment 
I  am  speakiug  of,  no  other  efEect  than  to  elevate  his  spirits  up  to  the  pitch  of 
indefinite  daring  and  enterprise.  "Ton  my  hfe,  Snap,  couldn't  we  stand 
another  tumbler— eh  ?  Warm  us  for  the  night  air?"  "What  shall  it  be?" 
quoth  Snap,  ringing  the  bell — "whisky?" 

"  Devil  knows,  and  devil  cares ! "  replied  Mr.  Titmouse  recklessly ;  and 
presently  there  stood  before  the  friends  two  steaming  tumblers  of  what 
they  had  ordered.  Immediately  after  disposing  of  them,  the  two  gentlemen, 
quite  U2)  to  the  marh,  as  they  expressed  it — each  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth — 
saUied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures.  Titmouse  felt  that  he  had  now  become  a 
gentleman ;  and  his  taste  and  feelings  prompted  him  to  pursue,  as  early  as 
possible,  a  gentlemanly  line  of  conduct — particularly  in  his  amusements.  It 
was  now  past  twelve ;  and  the  narrow  old-fashioned  streets  of  York,  silent 
and  deserted,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  streets  of  London  at  the  same 
hour,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  admit  of  much  sport.  But  sport  our  friends  were 
determined  to  have  ;  and  the  night  air  aiding  the  effect  of  their  miscellaneous 
potations,  they  soon  became  somewhat  excited  and  violent.  Yet  it  seemed 
difficult  to  get  up  a  row — for  no  one  was  visible  in  any  direction.  Snap, 
however,  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  suddenly  shouted  "  Fire  1 "  at  the  top 
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of  his  voice,  and  Titmouse  joined  him ;  when  having  heard  half-a-dozen 
windows  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  dismayed  inhabitants  whom  the  alarming 
sounds  had  aroused  from  sleep,  they  scampered  ofE  at  their  top  speed.  In 
another  part  of  the  town,  they  yelled,  and  whistled,  and  crowed  like  cocks, 
and  mewed  like  cats — the  last  two  being  accomplishments  in  which  Titmouse 
was  very  eminent — and  again  took  to  their  heels.  Then  they  contrived  to 
twist  a  few  knockers  off  doors,  pull  bells,  and  break  a  few  windows ;  and  while 
exercising  their  skill  in  this  last  branch  of  the  night's  amusement,  Titmouse, 
in  the  very  act  of  aiming  a  stone  which  took  effect  in  the  middle  of  a 
bed-room  window,  was  surprised  by  an  old  watchman  waddling  round  the 
corner.  He  was  a  feeble  asthmatic  old  man ;  so  Snap  knocked  him  down  at 
once,  and  Titmouse  blew  out  the  candle  in  his  lantern,  which  he  then  jumped 
upon  and  smashed  to  pieces,  and  knocked  its  prostrate  owner's  hat  over  his 
eyes.  Snap,  on  some  strange  unaccountable  impulse,  wrested  the  rattle  out 
of  the  poor  creature's  hand,  and  sprang  it  loudly.  This  brought  several  other 
old  watchmen  from  different  quarters ;  and  aged  numbers  prevailing  against 
youthful  spirit — the  two  gentlemen,  after  a  considerable  scuffle,  were  over- 
powered and  conveyed  to  the  cage.  Snap  having  muttered  something  about 
demanding  to  look  at  the  warrant,  and  then  about  a  malicious  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  sank  on  a  form,  and  then  down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  Titmouse  for  a  while  showed  a  very  resolute  front,  and  swore  a 
great  many  oaths,  that  he  would  fight  the  Boots  at  the  inn  for  five  shillings, 
if  he  dared  show  himself ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  his  spirit  collapsed,  as  it  were, 
and  he  sank  on  the  floor,  and  was  grievously  indisposed  for  some  hours.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  contents  of  the  cage — viz..  Snap,  Titmouse,  two  farmers'  boys 
who  had  been  caught  stealing  cakes,  an  old  beggar,  and  a  young  pickpocket — 
were  conveyed  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  answer  for  their  several  misdeeds. 
Snap  was  woefully  crest-fallen.  He  had  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where 
they  had  put  up,  to  come,  on  their  behalf,  to  the  Slansion  House ;  but  he  told 
Quirk  of  the  message  he  had  received.  Mr.  Quirk,  finding  that  Gammon  could 
not  leave  his  room  through  severe  indisposition — the  very  first  time  that  Mr. 
Quirk  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  his  being  so  overtaken — set  off,  in  a  very 
mortified  and  angry  mood,  in  quest  of  his  hopeful  client  and  junior  partner. 
They  were  in  a  truly  dismal  pickle.  Titmouse,  pale  as  death,  his  clothes 
disordered,  and  one  of  his  shirt-collars  torn  off  ■  Snap  sat  beside  him  with 
a  sheepish  air,  looking  as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open.  At  him 
Mr.  Quirk  looked  with  a  keen  indignation,  but  spoke  not  to  him  nor  for  him  : 
for  Titmouse,  however,  he  expressed  great  commiseration,  and  entreated  his 
lordship  to  overlook  the  little  misconduct  of  which  he  (Titmouse),  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  excitement,  had  been  guilty,  on  condition  of  his  making  amends 
for  the  injury,  both  to  person  and  property,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  By 
this  time  his  lordship  had  become  aware  of  the  names  and  circumstances  of 
the  .two  delinquents ;  and,  after  lecturing  them  very  severely,  he  fined  them 
five  shillings  a-piece  for  being  drunk,  and  permitted  them  to  be  discharged, 
on  their  promising  never  to  offend  in  the  like  way  again,  and  paying  three 
pounds  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  watchman,  and  one  or  two  persons 
whose  knockers  they  were  proved  to  have  wrenched  off,  and  windows  to  have 
broken.  His  lordship  had  delayed  the  case  of  Messrs.  Snap  and  Titmouse 
to  the  last ;  chiefly  because,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  out  who  Mr.  Titmouse 
was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  make  a  sort  of  little  star  at  the  great 
ball  to  be  given  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  that  evening.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  charge  had  been  disposed  of,  his  lordship  desired  Mr.  Titmouse  to  follow 
him,  for  a  moment,  to  his  private  room.  There,  having  shut  the  door,  he 
gently  ohided  Mr.  Titmouse  for  the  indiscretion  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  of  which  it  was  not  to  h3,ve  been  expected  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
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consequence  in  the  county  would  be  guilty.  His  lordship  b^ged  hirii  to  consider 
the  station  which  he  was  now  called  to  occupy  ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  signal 
event  of  the, preceding  day,  warmly  congratulated  him  upon  it:  and,  by  the 
way,  his  lordship  trusted  that  Mr.  Titmouse  would,  in  the  jevening,  favour  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  himself  with  his  company  at  the  ball,  where  they  would  be 
very  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  gentry  of 
the  county,  amongst  whom  his  future  lot  in  life  was  likely  to  be  cast.  Mr. 
Titmouse  listened  to  all  this  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  His  brain  (the  little 
of  it  that  he  had)  was  yet  in  a  most  unsettled  state ;  as  also  \^as  his  stomach. 
When  he  heard  the  words  "  Lady  Mayoress,"  "  ball,"  "  mansion4iouse,"  "  gentry 
of  the  county,"  and  so  forth,  a  dim  vision  of  splendour  flashed  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  with  a  desperate  eifort,  he  assured  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  should  be  very 
uncommon  proud  to  accept  the  invitation,  if  he  were  well  enough — but  just 
then  he  was  uncommon  ill. 

His  lordship  pressed  him  to  take  a  glass  of  water,  to  revive  him  and  settle 
his  stomach ;  but  Mr.  Titmouse  declined  it,  and  soon  afterwards  quitted  the 
room ;  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Quirk,  set  ofE  homeward — Snap  walking 
beside  him  in  silence,  with  a  very  quaint  disconcerted  air — not  being  taken 
the  least  notice  of  by  Mr.  Quirk.  Mr.  Quirk,  finding  that  Mr.  Gammon  was 
far  too  much  indisposed  to  think  of  quitting  York,  at  all  events  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,' and,  indeed,  that  Titmouse  was  similarly  situated — with 
a  very  bad  grace  consented  to  them  stopping  behind ;  and  himself,  with  Snap — 
the  former  inside,  the  latter  outside — having  settled  with  most  of  the  witnesses, 
leaving  the  remainder,  with  their  own  expenses  at  the  inn,  to  be  settled  by  Mr. 
Gammon — set  oil  for  town  by  the  two  o'clock  coach. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  for  them  to  return ;  for  the  oppressed  inmates  Of 
Newgate  were  getting  wild  on  account  of  the  protracted  absence  of  their  kind 
and  confidential  advisers.  When  they  left,  both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  were 
in,  bed.  The  former,  however,  began  to  revive,  shortly  after  the  coach  whicb 
conveyed  away  his  respected  co-partners,  and  the  guard's  horn  had  ceased  to 
be  heard  ;  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  he  descended  from  his  room,  a  great 
deal  the  better  for  the  duties  of  the  toilette,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water  with  a 
little  brandy  in  it.  A  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  dry  toast,  set 
him  entirely  to  rights, — and  then  Gammon — the  calm,  serene,  astute  Gammon 
— was  "  himself  again."  Had  he  said  anything  indiscreet,  or  in  any  way 
committed  himself,  overnight  ? — thought  he,  as  he  sat  alone,  with  folded  arms, 
trying  to  recollect  what  had  taken  place.  He  hoped  not — but  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Then  he  entered  upon  a  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  the 
position  of  affairs,  since  the  great  event  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  only 
definite  object  which  he  had  had  in  view,  personally,  in  entering  into  the 
ailair,  was  the  obtaining  that  ascendancy  over  Titmouse,  in  the  event  of  his 
becoming  possessed  of  the  magnificent  fortune  they  were  in  quest  of  for  him 
which  might  enable  him,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  elevate  his  own  positioii 
in  society,  and  secure  for  himself  permanent  and  solid  advantages.  In  the 
progress  of  the  afiair,  however,  new  views  presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Titmouse  recovered  sufficiently  to  make 
his  appearance  downstairs.  Soon  afterwards,  Gammon  proposed  a  walk,  as 
the  day  was  fine,  and  the  brisk  fresh  country  air  would  be  efiicacious'  in 
restoring  Titmouse  to  his  wonted  health  and  spirits.  His  suggestion  was' 
adopted  ;  and  soon  afterwards  might  have  been  seen.  Gammon,  supporting 
on  his  arm  his  lang-uid  and  interesting  client  Mr.  Titmouse,  making  their 
way  to  the  river ;  along  whose  quiet  and  pleasing  banks  they  walked  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  hours  in  close  conversation  ;  during  which,  Gammon,  by  re- 
peated and  various  efforts,  succeeded  in  producing  an  impression  on  Titmouse's 
mindj  that  the  good  fortune  which  seemed  now  within  his'reachi  had  beer( 
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secured  for  him  by  the  enterprise,  skill,  and  caution  of  one,  Mr.  Gammon, 
only ;  who  would,  moreover,  continue  to  devote  himself  to  Mr.  Titmouse's 
interests  and  protect  him  from  the  designs  of  those  who  would  endeavour  to 
take  advantage  of  him.  Mr.  Gammon  also  dropped  one  or  two  vague  hints 
that  his— Titmouse's — continuance  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property, 
would  always  depend  upon  the  will  and  power  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Gammon  ; 
in  whose  hands  were  most  unsuspected,  but  potent  weapons.  And  indeed  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  may  prove  to  be  really  the  case. 

Gammon  heard  with  uneasiness  of  Titmouse's  intention  to  go  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress's  ball  that  evening  ;  and,  for  many  reasons,  resolved  that  he  should 
not.  In  vain,  however,  did  Gammon  try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  asked 
only  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  for  that  almost  everybody  there  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  Mr.  Titmouse;  in 
spite  of  these  and  all  other  representations,  Titmouse  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  go  to  the  ball :  on  which  Gammon,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  well !  " — and  withdrew  his  opposition.  Shortly  after  their 
return  from  their  walk,  they  sat  down  to  dinner  ;  and  Gammon,  with  a  cheer- 
ful air,  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne,  of  which  he  drank  about  a  glass 
and  a  half,  and  Titmouse  the  remainder.  That  put  him  into  a  humour  to  take 
more  wine,  without  much  pressing  ;  and  he  swallowed,  in  rapid  succession, 
a  glass  of  ale,  and  seven  or  eight  glasses  of  port  and  sherry.  By  this  time 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  ball,  and  clamoured  for  brandy  and  water. 
Gammon,  however,  saw  that  his  end  was  answered.  Poor  Titmouse  was  be- 
coming rapidly  more  and  more  helpless ;  and  within  half-an-hour's  time  was 
assisted  to  his  bedroom  in  a  very  sad  state. 

Alas  !  how  disappointed  were  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  that  their  queer 
little  lion  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene  !  How 
many  had  they  told  that  he  was  coming  !  The  three  daughters  were  almost 
bursting  with  vexation  and  astonishment.  They  had  been  disposed  to  entertain 
a  warmer  feeling  than  that  of  mere  curiosity  towards  the  new  owner  of  an 
estate  worth  ten  thousand  a-year — had  drawn  lots  which  of  them  was  first  to 
dance  with  him;  and  had  told  all  their  friends  on  which  of  them  the  lot 
had  fallen.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  county  people  inquired,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  chagrined  little  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  when  "  Mr.  Ticklemouse," 
"  Mr.  Tipmouse,"  "  Mr.  Tipplebattle,"  or  "  whatever  his  name  might  be,"  was 
coming;  full  of  real  curiosity,  much  tinctured,  however,  with  disgust  and 
contempt,  to  see  the  stranger,  who  had  suddenly  acquired  so  commanding  a 
station  in  the  county,  so  strong  a  claim  to  their  sympathy  and  respect. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  great  lion  there,  exhibiting  for  a  short  time 
only,  who  also  wished  to  see  the  little  lion,  and  expressed  keen  regrets  that  it 
was  not  there  according  to  appointment.  The  great  lion  was  Mr.  Quicksilver, 
who  had  stepped  in  for  about  half-an-hour,  merely  to  show  himself ;  and  when 
he  heard  of  the  expected  arrival  of  his  little  client,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Quicksilver, 
who  could  see  several  inches  beyond  by  no  means  a  short  nose,  that  Mr.  Titmouse 
had  gained  a  verdict  which  would  very  soon  make  him  patron  of  the  borough  of 
Yatton — that  he  probably  would  not  think  of  sitting  for  the  borough  himself, 
and  that  a  little  public  civility  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Titmouse,  by  the  great  Mr. 
Quicksilver,  one  of  the  counsel  to  whose  splendid  exertions  he  was  indebted  for 
his  all,  might  be,  as  it  were,  bread  thrown  upon  the  maters  to  be  found  after 
many  days.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Quicksilver,  in  a  bitter  stream  of  eloquent 
invective,  had  repeatedly  denounced  the  system  of  close  and  rotten  boroughs  ; 
but  his  heart,  all  the  while,  secretly  rebelled  ;  and  he  knew  that  a  snug  borough 
was  a  thing  on  every  account  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  He  sat  for  one  himself, 
though  he  had  also  contested  several  counties  :  but  that  was  expensive  and 
harassing  work ;  and  the  borough  for  which  he  at  present  sat,  he  had  paid  far 
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too  high  a  price  for.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  existence  of  close  boroughs  ; 
but  only  to  so  many  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  So  Mr. 
Quicksilver  really  regretted  the  absence  of  his  little  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. 

Thus,  and  by  such  persons,  and  on  such  grounds,  was  lamented  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  from  the  ball  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  York ;  none,  however, 
knowing  the  cause  which  kept  -him  from  so  select  and  distinguished  an 
assembly.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gammon  had  seen  him  properly  attended  to,  and 
expressed  an  anxious  sympathy  for  him,  he  set  out  for  a  walk — a  quiet  solitary 
walk  round  the  ancient  walls  of  York.  If  on  a  fine  night  you  look  up  into 
the  sky,  and  see  it  gleaming  with  innumerable  stars,  and  then  fix  your  eye 
intently,  mithout  wavering,  upon  some  one  star ;  however  vivid  and  brilliant 
may  be  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  they  will  disappear  utterly,  and  that 
on  which  your  eye  is  fixed  will  seem  alone  in  its  glory — sole  star  in  the 
firmament.  Something  of  this  kind  happened  with  Mr.  Gammon  when  on  the 
walls  of  York — now  slowly,  then  rapidly  walking,  now  standing,  then  sitting ; 
all  the  objects  which  generally  occupied  his  thoughts  faded  away,  before  one 
on  which  his  mind's  eye  was  then  fixed  with  unwavering  intensity — the  visage 
of  Miss  Aubrey.  The  golden  fruit  that  was  on  the  eve  of  dropping  into  the 
hands  of  the  firm — ten  thousand  pounds — the  indefinite  and  varied  advantages 
to  himself,  personally,  to  which  their  recent  successes  might  be  turned,  all 
vanished.  What  would  he  not  undergo,  what  would  he  not  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Beautiful  being — all  innocence,  elegance,  refine- 
ment ; — to  possess  her  would  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being ;  it  would  purify 
his  feelings,  it  would  ennoble  his  nature.  What  was  too  arduous  or  desperate 
to  be  undertaken  to  secure  a  prize  so  glorious  as  this  ? 

"  No,  I  have  not  a  chance— not  a  chance  !  "  at  length  he  thought  to  himself 
— "  That  girl  will  be  prouder  in  ■  her  poverty  than  ever  she  would  have  been 
in  her  wealth  and  splendour.  Who  am  1 1 — a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap ;  a  firm  in  bad  odour  with  the  profession ;  looking  for 
practice  from  polluted  sources,  with  a  host  of  miscreants  for  clients — faugh ! 
faugh  !  I  feel  contaminated  and  degraded  !  My  name  even  is  against  me ; 
it  is  growing  into  a  by- word  We  must  push  our  advantage — they  must  be 
driven  from  Yatton  he,  she — all  of  them ;  yes,  all."  He  paused  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  sort  of  pang  passed  through  his  mind.  "They  are  to  make  way  for — 
Titmouse  ! — for  Titmouse  !  !  And  he,  too,  loves  her — tali!'"  He  involuntarily 
uttered  this  sound  fiercely,  and  aloud.  "  But  stay — he  really  is  in  love  with 
Mis.s  Aubrey — that  I  know; — ah!  lean  turn' it  to  good  purpose;  it  will  give 
me,  by  the  way,  a  hold  upon  the  little  fool ;  I  will  make  him  believe  that 
through  my  means  he  may  obtain  Miss  Aubrey  !  Misery  may  make  her  acces- 
sible ;  I  can  easily  bring  myself  into  contact  with  them,  in  their  distress ;  for 
there  are  the  mesne  profits — tlie  meme  profits  !  Heavens!  how  glorious,  but 
how  dreadful  an  engine  are  tliey !  They  will  help  to  batter  down  the  high 
wall  of  pride  that  surrounds  tliem  and  her  ;  but  it  will  require  infinite  care  and 
tact  in  the  use  of  such  an  engine  !  I  will  be  all  delicacy — gentleness — gener- 
osity ;  I  will  appear  friendly  to  her,  and  to  her  brother ;  and,  if  needs  must 
be,  why  he  must  be  crmTiecL.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  He  looks  decidedly,  by 
the  way,  a  man  of  intellect.  I  wonder  how  he  bears  it — how  they  all  bear 
it — how  slie  bears  it !  Beggared  bemity— there's  something  touching  in  the 
very  sound  !  How  little  they  think  of  the  power  that  is  at  this  moment  in  my 
hanrls ! " 

Here  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during  which  his  thoughts  had  wandered 
towards  more  practical  matters.  "If  they  don't  get  a  rule  nisi,  next  term, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  them  what  course  they  intend  to  pursue. 
Gad,  they  may,  if  so  disposed,  hold  out  for— -how  very  cold  it  is ! " — he  buttoned 
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his  coat — "  and,  what  have  I  been  thinking  of  1  Really  I  have  been  dreaming ; 
or  am  I  as  great  a  fool  as  Tittlebat?"  Within  a  few  minutes'  time  he  had 
quitted  the  walls,  and  descended,  through  one  of  the  turreted  gateways,  into 
the  town. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

When,  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  delivery  of  the  verdict, 
which,  if  sustained,  consigned  the  Aubreys  to  beggary,  they  met  to  partake 
of  a  slight  and  hasty  breakfast  before  setting  ofE  for  Yatton  ;  the  countenances 
of  each  bore  the  traces  of  great  suffering,  and  also  of  the  efEorts  made  to  con- 
ceal it.  They  saluted  each  other  with  fervent  affection,  each  attempting  a 
smile — but  a  smile,  how  wan  and  forced !  "  The  moment  has  arrived,  dear 
Agnes  and  Ka±e,"  said  her  brother  with  a  fond  air  but  a  firm  voice,  as  his 
sister  was  preparing  tea,  in  silence,  fearful  of  looking  at  either  her  brother 
or  sister-in-law ;  "  the  moment  has  arrived  that  is  to  try  what  stuff  we  are 
made  of.    If  we  have  any  strength,  this  is  the  time  to  show  it ! " 

"  I'm  sure  I  thought  of  you  both  almost  all  night  long  ! "  replied  Miss  Aubrey 
tremulously.  "You  have  a  lion's  heart,  dear  Charles;  and  yet  you  are  so  gentle 
with  us  " 

"  I  should  be  a  poor  creature  indeed,  Kate,  to  give  way  just  when  I  ought 
to  play  the  man.  Come,  dear  Kate,  I  will  remind  you  of  a  noble  passage  from 
our  glorious  Shakspeare.  It  braces  one's  nerves  to  hear  it ! "  Then,  with  a 
fine  impressive  delivery,  and  kindling  with  excitement  as  he  went  on,  Aubrey 
began— 

"  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.  The  sea  being  smooth 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements 
Like  Perseus'  horse  ;  where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
r*o-rival'd  greatness  ?   Either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune ! — Even  so, 
Doth  valour  show,  and  valour's  worth  divide, 
In  storms  of  fortune."  * 

While  he  repeated  the  above  lines,  his  sister's  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  radiant  expression  of  resolution,  her  heart  responding  to  what  she  heard. 
She  coitld  not,  however,  speak  when  he  had  ceased.  For  herself  she  cared  not ; 
but  when  she  looked  at  her  brother,  and  thought  of  him,  his  wife,  his  children, 
her  fortitude  yielded  before  the  moving  array,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  Kate— my  own  sweet,  good  Kate  ! "  said  he  cheerfully,  laying  his 
hand  upon  hers,  "we  must  keep  constant  guard  against  om  feelings.  They 
will  be  ever  arraying  before  our  eyes  the  past — the  dear,  delightful  past — 
happy  and  beautiful,  in  mournful  contrast  with  the  present,  and  stirring  up, 
every  moment,  a  thousand  secret  and  tender  associations,  calculated  to  shake 
our  constancy.  Whenever  our  eyes  do  turn  to  thg  past,  let  it  be  with  humble 
gratitude  to  God  for  having  allowed  us  all,  in  this  c}>9,nging  wojld,  so  long  an 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i  3. 
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interval  of  happiness;  such,  indeed,  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  What!  shall 
Tee  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  me  not  receive  evil  ?" 

"  My  own  Charles  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  rising  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  whose  countenance  was  calm  and  serene,  as  was  the  tone 
of  the  sentiments  he  expressed  solemn  and  elevated.  Miss  Aubrey  was  over- 
come with  her  stronger  feelings,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  also  Dr.  Tatham,  on  horseback. 

"  Good  morning  !  good  morning,  my  friends,"  cried  he,  cheerfully,  as  he 
entered,  holding  forth  both  his  hands;  "you  can't  think  how  fresh  and  pleasant 
the  air  is  !  The  country  for  me,  at  all  times  of  the  year  !  I  hate  towns  !  Did 
you  sleep  -^eW  1  I  slept  like  a  top  all  night  long ; — no  I  didn't  either,  by  the 
way.  Come,  come,  ladies  !  On  with  your  bonnets  and  shawls  !  "  Thus  rattled 
on  worthy  little  Doctor  Tatham,  in  order  to  prevent  anything  being  said  which 
might  disturb  those  whom  he  came  to  see,  or  cause  his  own  highly-charged 
feelings  to  give  way.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey,  however,  who 
greeted  him  in  silence  as  they  hastily  drew  on  their  bonnets  and  shawls, 
overcame  his  ill -assumed  cheerfulness ;  and  before  he  could  bustle  back,  as 
he  presently  did,  to  the  street  door,  his  eyes  were  obstructed  with  tears,  as 
he  wrung  the  hand  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  stood  beside  him,  with  convulsive 
energy.  They  soon  set  ofE,  at  a  rapid  pace.  Dr.  Tatham  riding  along  beside 
the  carriage.  Yatton  was  about  twelve  miles  ofE.  For  the  first  few  miles  they 
preserved  a  tolerable  show  of  cheerfulness  ;  but  as  they  perceived  themselves 
nearing  Yatton,  it  became  plainly  more  and  more  of  an  effort  for  any  of  them 
to  speak.  Dr.  Tatham,  also,  talked  to  them  seldomer  through  the  windows.  At 
one  time  he  dropped  considerably  behind,  at  another  he  rode  as  much  ahead. 

"Oh,  Charles,  don't  you  dread  to  sec  Yatton?"  said  Miss  Aubrey  suddenly, 
as  they  turped  a  familiar  corner  of  the  road.    Neither  of  them  replied  to  her. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  village,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  presently,  to  the  postilion, 
"  drive  tlirough  it,  right  up  to  the  Hall,  as  quickly  as  you  can."  He  was 
obeyed.  As  they  passed  through  the  village  with  their  windows  up,  none  of 
them  seemed  disposed  to  look  through,  but  leaned  back,  in  silence,  in  their 
seats. 

"  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !  I  shall  call  in  the  evening,"  exclaimed 
Doctor  Tatham ;  as,  having  reached  the  Vicarage,  he  hastily  waved  his  hand, 
and  turned  off.  Soon  they  had  passed  the  park  gates ;  when  had  they  entered 
it  before  with  such  heavy  hearts — with  eyes  so  dreading  to  encounter  every 
familiar  object  that  met  them  ?  Alas  !  the  spacious  park  was  no  longer  theirs  ; 
not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  flower,  not  an  inch  of  ground;  the  trees  all 
putting  forth  their  fresh  green  leaves — nothing  was  theirs ;  the  fine  old  turreted 
gateway,  an  object  always,  hitherto,  of  peculiar  pride  and  attachment,  their 
hearts  seemed  to  tremble  as  they  rattled  under  it. 

"  Courage,  my  sweet  loves  !  Courage  !  courage  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey, 
grasping  each  of  their  hands,  and  then  they  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Aubrey 
felt  his  own  fortitude  grievously  shaken  as  he  entered  the  old  Hall,  no  longer 
his  home,  and  refiected,  moreover — bitterest  thought  of  all — that  he  had  been 
declared  by  the  law  to  have  been  hitherto  the  wrongful  occupant  of  it ;  that  he 
must  forthwith  proceed  "  to  set  his  house  in  order,"  and  prepare  for  a  dreadful 
reckoning  with  him  whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be  the  true  owner  of  Yatton. 

The  formal  result  of  the  trial  at  York  was,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to 
declare  Mr.  Titmouse  entitled  to  recover  possession  of  only  that  insignificant 
portion  of  the  estates  held  by  Jacob  Jolter  ;  and  that,  too,  only  in  the  'event  of 
the  first  four  days  of  the  ensuing  term  elapsing,  without  any  successful  attempt 
being  made  to  impeach,  before  the  court,  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  hands  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  advisers 
were  at  all  evepts  stayed  till  the  first  four  days  of  Easter  term  should  have 
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elapsed.  During  the  considerable  interval  thus  afforded  to  the  advisers  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  his  case,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  notes  of  his  counsel  on  their  briefs, 
with  the  indirect  assistance  and  corroboration  derived  from  the  shorthand 
writers'  notes,  underwent  repeated  and  most  anxious  examination  in  all  its 
parts  and  bearings,  by  all  his  legal  advisers.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
every  point  in  the  case  favourable  to  their  client  had  been  distinctly  and 
fully  raised  by  the  Attorney-General,  assisted  by  his  very  able  juniors,  Mr. 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
as,  indeed,  the  result  showed.  On  subsequent  examination,  none  of  them  could 
discover  any  false  step,  or  any  advantage  which  had  been  overlooked,  or  taken 
inefficiently.  Independently  of  various  astiite  objections  taken  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  reception  of  several  important  portions  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence, 
the.  leading  points  relied  on  in  favour  of  Mr.  Aubrey  were — the  impropriety 
of  Lord  Widdrington's  rejection  of  the  deed  of  confirmation  on  account  of  the 
erasure  in  it ;  the  effect  of  that  deed,  assuming  the  erasure  not  to  have 
warranted  its  rejection ;  and  several  questions  arising  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
adverse  possession,  by  which  alone,  it  had  been  contended  at  the  trial,  the 
claim  of  the  descendants  of  Stephen  DreddHngton  had  been  pereijiptorily  and 
finally  barred.  Two  very  long  consultations  had  been  held  at  the 'Attorney- 
General's  chambers,  attended  by  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal,  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
three  partners  in  the  firm  of  Eunnington  and  Company,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and 
Mr.  Aubrey,  who  had  come  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  alone.  Greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  all  of.  them,  he,  stated  most , distinctly  and  emphatically  that  he 
insisted  on  no  ground  of  objection  being  taken  against  his  opponent,  except 
such  .as  was  strictly,  just,  equitable,  honourable,  and.  conscientious.  Eather 
than  defeat  him  on.  mere  technipajities— rather  than  avail  himself  of  mere 
positive  rules  of  law,  while  the '.riffJit,  as  .between  man  and  man,  was  sub- 
stantially in  favour  of  his  opponent — Mr.  Aubrey  declared,  however  absurd  or 
Quixotic  he .  might  be  thought,  that  he  would,  if  he  ha,d  them,  lose  fifty 
Yattons.  Fiat  justitia,  mat  ocelum.  "  You  mean  to  say,  Aubrey,"  interrupted 
the  Attorney- General  mildly,  after  listening  for  some  time  to  his  friend  and 
client  with  evident  interest,  and  admiration  of  his  pure  and  high-minded 
character,  "  that  it  would  be  unconscientious  of  you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  fixed 
and  beneficial  rule  of  law,  established  upon  considerations  of  general  equity 
and  utility — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  adverse  possession  in  order  to  retain 
possession,  while  " 

"  Pray  Mr.  Attorney-General,  if  I  had  lent  you  five  hundred  pounds  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  would  you  set  up  the  statute  of  limitations  against  me  when  I 
asked  for  repayment  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Aubrey,"  replied  the  Attorney- General,  with  a  faint  flush  upon 
his  handsome  and  dignified  features ;  "  but  how  idle  all  this  is  !  One  would 
imagine  that  we  were  sitting  in  a  school  of  casuistry  !  What  are  we  met  for, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  1  For  what,  but  to  prevent  the  rightful  owner 
of  property  from  being  deprived  of  it  by  a  trumpery  accidental  erasure  in 
one  of  his  title-deeds,  which  time  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  accounting 
for  1 "  He  then,  in  a  very  kind  way,  but  with  a  dash  of  peremptoriness, 
requested  that  the  case  might  be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  might 
be  given  credit  for  resorting  to  nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  nicest 
and  most  fastidious  sense  of  honour.  This  observation  put  an  end  to  so  un- 
precedented an  interference  ;  but  if  Mr.  Aubrey  supposed  that  it  had  any  effect 
upon  the  Attorney-General,  he  was  mistaken;  for  of  course  that  learned  and 
eminent  person  secretly  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  every  conceivable  means, 
great  and  small,  available  for  overturning  the  verdict,  and  securing  the  Aubreys 
in  the  possession  of  Yatton.  He  at  the  same  time  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  expectations  of  his  client,  declaring  that  he  was  by  no  means 
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sanguine  as  to  the  issue  ;  that  Lord  Widdrington's  rulings  at  Nisi  Prim  were 
very  formidable  things — in  fact  rarely  assailable ;  and  then,  again,  the  senior 
]3uisne  judge  of  the  court — Mr.  Justice  Grayley — had  been  consulted  by  Lord 
Widdrington  at  the  trial  and  concurred  with  him  in  his  principal  ruling,  now 
sought  to  be  moved  against.  At  the  close  of  the  second  consultation,  on  the 
night  of  the  first  day  in  Easter  term  (the  Attorney-General  intending  to  move 
on  the  ensuing  morning),  after  having  finally  gone  over  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  agreed  upon  the  exact  grounds  of  moving — ^the  Attorney-General 
called  back  Mr.  Eunnington  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  walking  away  with  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  whispered  to  him,  that  it  would  be  very  proper  to  assume  at  once 
that  the  motion  failed ;  and  consider  the  best  mode  of  negotiating  concerning 
the  surrender  of  the  bulk  of  the  property,  and  the  payment  of  the  mesne  profits. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Aubrey  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  " 

"  Ah,  well ! "  replied  the  Attorney-General  with  a  sigh ;  and  about  five 
minutes  after  Mr.  Kunnington's  departure,  the  Attorney-General  stepped  into 
his  carriage,  which  had  been  standng  for  the  last  hour  opposite  his  chambers. 
He  drove  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  almost  immediately  after 
delivered  a  long  and  luminous  speech  on  one  of  the  most  important  and  intricate 
questions  that  had  been  discussed  during  the  session.  The  fitrst  four  days  of 
term  are  an  awkward  interval  equally  to  incompetent  counsel  and  incompetent 
judges — where  such  there  are.  The  slips  of  both  then  come  to  light ;  both 
have  to  encounter  the  keen  and  vigilant  scrutiny  of  a  learned,  acute,  and  in- 
dependent body — the  English  bar. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  court  in  bafw,  to  a  thoughtful  observer,  is 
interesting  and  imposing.  Here,  for  instance,  was  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Xoresided  over  by  Lord  Widdrington,  with  three  puisne  judges — all  men  of 
powerful  understandings,  of  great  experience,  and  of  deep  and  extensive  legal 
knowledge.  Observe  the  dignified  calmness  and  patience  with  which  counsel 
are  listened  to,  verbose  even  and  tiresome  as  occasionally  they  are  ;  the  judges 
not  deranging  their  thoughts,  or  the  order  in  which  the  argument  has  been, 
with  much  anxiety  and  care,  prepared  for  them  beforehand — by  incessant 
suggestions  of  crude  and  hasty  impressions — but  suspending  their  judgment 
till  fully  possessed  of  the  case  brought  before  them  by  one  whom  his  client 
has  thought  fit  to  entrust  with  the  conduct  of  his  case.  They  never  interfere 
but  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  time  of  the  court  is  being  plainly  wasted  by 
loose  irrelevant  matter.  Their  demeanour  is  characterized  by  grave  courtesy 
and  forbearance  ;  and  their  occasional  interference  is  received  by  the  bar  with 
profound  respect,  and  anxious  attention. 

But  I  forgot  that  I  had  brought  the  reader  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  he  has  been  standing  all  this  while,  watching  Lord  Widdrington  "ga 
through  the  bar,"  as  it  is  termed;  namely,  calling  on  all  the  counsel  present, 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority  or  position,  to  make  any  little  motion,  of  course, 
before  proceeding  with  the  principal  business  of  the  day.  All  the  bar  had 
been  gone  through,  in  about  half-an-hour's  time ;  during  which  the  Attorney- 
General  had  come  into  court,  and  arranged  all  his  books  and  papers  before 
him ;  Mr.  Subtle  sitting  next  to  him  with  a  slip  of  paper  before  him,  to  take 
a  note  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  moved. 

"  Does  any  other  gentleman  move  ? "  inquired  Lord  Widdrington,  looking  over 
the  court.    He  received  no  answer. 

"  Mr.  Attorney-General,"  said  he  ;  and  the  Attorney-General  rose — 

"  If  your  Lordship  pleases,"  commenced  the  Attorney-General,  slowly  rising, 
and  bowing — "  in  a  case  of  DoE  on  the  Demise  of  Titmouse  against  Joltbb, 
tried  before  your  Lordship  atthe  last  assizes  for  the  county  of  York,  I  have 
humbly  to  move  your  Lordship  for  a  rule  to  show  came  rvhy  a  nonsuit  should 
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not  he  entered,  or  mhy  the  verdict  entered  for  the  plaintiff  should  not  he  set 
aside,  and  a  New  Trial  had."  He  proceeded  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  what  had  taken  place  at  the  trial,  with  great  clearness  and  brevity.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sat  down,  the  court  consulted  together  for  a  minute  or  two ;  and 
then — 

"You  may  take  a  rule  to  show  cause,  Mr.  Attorney-General,"  said  Lord 
Widdrington.  "On  all  the  grounds  I  have  mentioned,  my  Lord?"  "  I  shall 
discharge  your  rule,"  whispered  Mr.  Subtle  to  the  Attorney-General.  "  I'm 
afraid  you  will,"  whispered  the  Attorney-General,  leaning  his  head  close  to 
Mr.  Subtle,  and  with  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  Then  his  clerk  removed  the 
battery  of  books  which  stood  before  him,  together  with  his  brief ;  and  taking 
another  out  of  his  turgid  red  bag,  the  Attorney-General  was  soon  deep  in  the 
details  of  an  important  shipping  case,  in  which  he  was  going  to  move  when 
next  it  came  to  his  turn. 

Thus  the  court  had  granted  a  "  Rule  Nisi,"  as  it  is  called  (i.e.,  it  commanded 
a  particular  thing  to  be  done — "  unless  "  sufQcient  "  cause  "  could  be  thereafter 
shown  to  the  court  why  it  should  not  be  done),  for  either  entering  a  nonsuit, 
or  having  a  new  trial.  Now,  had  this  rule  been  obtained  in  the  present  day, 
at  least  two  years  must  have  elapsed,  owing  to  the  immense  and  perhaps  un- 
avoidable arrear  of  business,  before  the  other  side  could  have  been  heard  in 
answer  to  it.  Now,  had  such  been  the  state  of  business  at  the  time  when  the 
rule  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jotter  was  moved  for,  see  the  practical  efEect  of  it ; 
had  Mr.  Aubrey,  instead  of  the  high-minded  and  conscientious  man  he 
undoubtedly  was,  been  a  rogue,  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getting 
in  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  setting  ofE  with  it  to  spend  upon  the  Continent, 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  court  had  decided  against  him  ;  or,  if  the  tenants 
should  have  been  served  with  notice  not  to  pay  their  rents  to  any  one  but  Mr. 
Titmouse — at  all  events  not  to  Mr.  Aubrey — how  was  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his 
family  to  have  subsisted  during  this  interval  ? — and  with  the  possibility  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  Mr.  Aubrey  might  be  declared  to  be  the  true 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  consequently  all  the  while  entitled  to  those  rents,  etc., 
the  non-payment  of  which  might  have  entailed  upon  him  the  most  serious 
embarrassments.  During  the  same  interval,  poor  Mr.  Titmouse,  heart-sick 
with  hope  deferred,  might  have  taken  to  liquor,  as  a  solace  under  his  misery, 
and  drunk  himself  to  death  before  the  rule  was  discharged — or  brought  his 
valuable  life  to  a  more  sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion ;  which  aSecting  event 
would  have  relieved  the  court  from  deciding  several  troublesome  points  of 
law,  and  kept  the  Aubreys  in  possession  of  the  Yatton  estates.  Within  ten 
or  twelve  days  after  the  rule  nisi,  in  the  present  case,  had  been  moved,  "  cause 
was  shown  "  against  it  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx,  and  very  admirably  shown 
against  it  too.  The  Attorney-General  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  support 
of  his  rule.  He  felt  that  the  court— though  scarcely  at  all  interfering  during 
his  address — was  against  him;  yet  he  delivered,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
masterly  arguments  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the  place  where  he  was 
speaking.  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal,  wisely  avoiding  the  ground  so 
admirably  occupied  by  the  Attorney-General,  contented  themselves  with 
strengthening  those  positions  which  appeared  to  them  less  fortified  by  positive 
authority  than  the  others  ;  and  then  the  court  said  they  would  take  a  day  or 
two's  time  to  consider:  "less  on  account,"  said  Lord  Widdrington,  "of  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  than  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  would  pro- 
bably be  affected  by  their  decision." 

"  You  have  them  dead  with  you.  Subtle,"  whispered  the  Attorney-General, 
a  slight  expression  of  chagrin  stealing  over  his  features,  as  he  heard  the 
observation  of  Lord  Widdrington. 

"  I  never  doubted  it,"  replied  Mr.  Subtle  vrith  a  confident  air.   Every  day 
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afterwards,  from  the  sitting  to  the  rising  of  the  court,  did  the  anxious  Aubrey 
attend  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court  delivered.  At 
length  arrived  the  last  day  of  the  term.  Soon  after  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
Lord  Widdrington  pronounced  judgment  in  two  or  three  cases;  but  not 
seeing  the  Attorney-General  (who  was  engaged  before  the  House  of  Lords) 
in  his  place,  delayed  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Doe  and  Jolter.  About 
two  o'clock  he  made  his  appearance  ;.and  shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Widdrington, 
after  disposing  of  the  matter  then  before  the  court,  said — "  There  was  a  case 
of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  against  Jolter,  in  which,  early  in  the  term, 
a  rule  was  obtained,  calling  upon  the  lessor  of  the  plaintifE  to  show  cause  why  " 
■ — and  he  proceeded  to  state  the  rule,  and  then  to  deliver  the  written  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court.  A  clear  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  facts,  out  of 
which  the  questions  submitted  to  the  court  had  arisen,  and  of  those  questions 
themselves,  was  listened  to  by  Mr.  Aubrey  in  breathless  suspense,  before  he 
could  obtain  the  faintest  intimation  of  the  judgment  which  the  court  was 
about  to  pronounce.  Lord  Widdrington  went  on  to  dispose,  one  by  one,  vsrith 
painful  deliberation  and  precision,  of  the  seven  points  presented  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court.  One  or  two  questions  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  defen- 
dant ;  but  added,  that  it  had  become  unnecessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  answers  given  by  the  witnesses  to  other  questions,  at  the  trial,  and  which 
disposed  of  the  doubts  arising  on  the  former  questions.  The  documentary 
evidence,  subsequently  put  in,  got  rid  of  another  difficulty  in  the  early  part 
of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  rendered  immaterial  a  question  put  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  and  strenuously  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  which 
question  the  court  was  of  opinion,  as  had  been  Lord  Widdrington  at  the  trial, 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  adverse  possessHon, 
on  which  very  great  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  court 
was  of  opinion  that  none  existed  ;  since  there  had  been  a  disahility — indeed, 
a  series  of  disabilities, — through  infancy,  coverture,  and  absence  beyond  seas, 
of  the  various  parties  through  whom  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed.  Finally, 
as  to  the  question  concerning  the  erasure,  the  court  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  deed  in  which  it  occurred  had  been  properly  rejected ;  inasmuch  as 
the  erasure  occurred  in  a  clearly  material  part  of  the  deed,  and  there  were  no 
recitals  in  the  deed  by  which  it  could  be  helped.  That  it  was  clearly  incum- 
bent upon  those  proffering  the  deed  in  evidence,  to  account  for  its  altered 
appearance,  although  the  deed  was  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  rebut  the 
presumption  of  fraud  arising  therefrom.  That  the  erasure  was  a  clear  badge 
of  fraud  !  and  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  open  a  wide  door  to  frauds  of 
the  most  extensive  and  serious  description.  That  there  had  been  no  evidence 
offered  to  show  that  the  deed  had  ever  been  a  valid  deed ;  the  very  first  step 
failed  ;  and,  in  short,  in  its  then  state,  it  was  in  contemplation  of  law  no  deed 
at  all ;  and,  consequently,  had  been  properly  rejected.  "  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  verdict  ought  not  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  rule  will  consequently  be  discharged."  As  these  last  words  were  pro- 
nounced, a  mist  seemed  for  a  moment  to  intervene  between  Mr.  Aubrey  and 
the  objects  around  him;  for  his  thoughts  had  reverted  to  Yatton,  and  the 
precious  objects  of  his  affection  who  were  there,  in  sickening  suspense,  awaiting 
the  event  which  had  that  moment  taken  place.  The  words,  yet  sounding  in  his 
excited  ears,  seemed  like  the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Paradise  passed  upon 
our  dismayed  and  heart-broken  first  parents.  Yes,  in  that  solemn  region  of 
matter-of-fact  and  common-place — that  dead  sea,  as  far  as  feeling,  sentiment, 
incident,  or  excitement  is  concerned,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — there  sat  a 
man  of  exquisite  sensibility- — pure  and  high-minded — whose  feelings  were  for 
a  while  paralysed  by  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  the  judgment-seat, 
uttered  with  a  cold,  business-like,  indifferent  air — oh  !  how  horridly  out  of 
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concert  with  the  anxious  and  excited  tone  of  him  whom,  with  his  lovely 
family,  they  consigned,  in  fact,  to  destitution  !  After  remaining  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  brief  interval  he  resumed  the  control  over 
his  feelings  which  he  had  so  long  and  successfully  struggled  to  maintain,  he 
rose,  and  quitted  the  court. 

It  was  a  heavy,  lowering  afternoon — one  which  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
the  gloomy  and  desolate  mood  in  which  he  slowly  walked  homeward.  He 
encountered  many  of  his  friends,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  on 
their  way  down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the  very  sight  of  them,  in  the 
morbid  state  of  his  feelings,  gave  him  a  pang  that  was  indescribable.  With 
them  matters  were  the  same  as  they  had  ever  been — as  they  had  till  then  been 
with  him — and  as  probably  they  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  their 
career ;  but  he  had  been  forced,  suddenly  and  for  ever,  to  quit  the  scene  of  high 
excitement — he  heaved  many  heavy  sighs,  as  he  exchanged  nod  after  nod  with 
those  he  met,  as  he  approached  Charing  Cross.    There  he  encountered  Lord 

O  ,  the  brilliant  Foreign  Secretary,  arm  in  arm  with  two  eloquent  and 

leading  members  of  the  Government — all  of  them  evidently  in  high  spirits,  ou 
their  way  down  to  the  House. 

"  Ah ! — Aubrey  ! — In  town  ! — An  age  since  we  met !  " — exclaimed  they,  in  a 
breath,  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand. — "  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 

budget  comes  on  to-night — he  ?  "    "  I  assure  you,"  said  Lord  C   . 

"  our  friends  will  do  us  great  service — very  essential  service,  by  being  early  in 
their  attendance  ! — You  know  that  Mr.  Quicksilver  intends  to  come  out  against 
us  to-night  in  great  force  ? — My  dear  Aubrey,  you  are  going  the  wrong  way." 
"  I  am  not  going  down  to  the  House  to-night."  "  Isot  going  down  ? — Eh  ? — 
My  dear  Aubrey,  you  astonish  me  ! — Have  you  paired  off  ?  You  can't  think 
how  I  lament  your  absence  ! "  "I  am  returning  to  Yorkshire  almost  imme- 
diately." "  But  surely  you  can  come  for  an  hour,  or  so,  to-night — eh  ?  Come  ? 
Don't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the  way."  "  I  would  not  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the 
way,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  at  once  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  them  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  suddenly  reminded  them  of  what, 
in  their  political  eagerness,  they  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of — namely,  the 
perilous  position  of  his  private  affairs. 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  intruding  such  matters 

upon  you,"  said  Lord  C  ,  with  sudden  earnestness  ;  "  but  shall  we  have  an 

opportunity  of  meeting  before  you  leave  town ? "  "I  fear — not; — I  set  off  by 
the  mail  to-morrow  evening — and  have  in  the  meantime  much  to  attend  to," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  unable  to  repress  a  sigh — and  they  parted.  But  for  a  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  a  morbid  sensibility,  he  would  have  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  so  have  avoided  the  "  troops  of  friends,"  the  hosts  of  "  old  familiar 
faces,"  all  wending  down  to  the  scene  in  which  he  had  begun  so  eminently  to 
distinguish  himself — but  from  which  he  seemed  now  to  be  for  ever  excluded. 
He,  therefore,  pursued  his  way  on  foot.    One  of  those  on  whom  his  troubled 

eye  lit,  was  a  well-known  figure  on  horseback — the  great  Duke  of  ,  on  his 

way  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  going  very  slowly,  his  head  inclined  on  one 
side,  his  iron-cast  features  overspread  with  an  expression  of  stern  thoughtful- 
ness.  He  did  not  observe  Mr.  Aubrey — in  fact,  he  seemed  too  much  absorbed 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  or  recognise  anj'body  ;  yet  he  now  and  then 
mechanically  raised  his  finger  to  his  hat,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  obeisances 
of  those  whom  he  met.  Poor  Aubrey  sighed ;  and  felt  as  if  circumstances 
had  placed  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  him  whom,  so  lately,  he 
had  entertained  familiarly  at  dinner ;  that  there  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
arisen,  it  as  were,  a  great  and  impassable  gulf  between  them. 

On  reaching  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  his  heart  fluttered  while  he 
knocked  and  rang  ;  and  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  accustomed  obsequious 
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voice  and  manner  of  the  powdered  menial  who  admitted  him.  Having  ordered 
a  slight  dinner,  he  repaired  to  liis  library.  The  only  letter  which  had  arrived 
since  he  had  left  in  the  morning,  bore  the  Grilston  post-mark,  and  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  "  He  opened  it  with  trembling  eagerness.  It 
was  crossed — the  dear  familiar  handwriting  ! — from  beginning  to  end,  and  full 
of  heart-subduing  tenderness.  Then  it  had  a  little  enclosure,  with  a  strange, 
straggling  superscription,  "  To  my  Papa"  ;  and  on  opening  it  he  read,  in  similar 
characters — 

"  My  dear  Papa,  I  love  you  very  very  much.  Do  come  home.  Mamma  sends 
her  love.    Your  dutiful  son, 

"Charles  Aubrey. 

"  P.S. — Agnes  sends  her  love ;  she  cannot  write  because  she  is  so  little. 
Please  to  come  home  directly. 

"  Charles  A.,  Yatton." 

Aubrey  saw  how  it  was — -that  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  either  afEected  to  write  in 
her  little  son's  name,  or  had  actually  guided  his  pen.  On  the  outside  she  had 
written  in  pencil.  "  Charles  says  he  hopes  that  you  will  answer  his  letter 
directly." 

Aubrey's  lip  quivered,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Putting  the  letters  into 
his  bosom,  he  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro,  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
described.  The  evening  was  very  gloomy ;  it  poured  with  rain  incessantly. 
He  was  the  only  person  in  that  spacious  and  elegant  house,  except  the  servants 
left  in  charge  of  it ;  and  dreary  and  desolate  enough  it  felt.  He  was  but 
its  nominal  owner— their  nominal  master !  In  order  to  save  the  post,  he  sat 
down  to  write  home — {home  !  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought) — 
and  informed  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister  of  the  event  for  which  his  previous 
letters  had  prepared  them ;  adding  that  he  should  set  off  for  Yatton  by  the 
mail  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  well.  He  also  wrote  a 
line  or  two,  in  large  printed  characters,  by  way  of  answer  to  his  little  corres- 
pondent, his  son,  towards  whom  how  his  heart  yearned  !  and  having  dispatched 
his  packet,  probably  the  last  he  should  ever  frank,  he  partook  of  a  hasty  and 
slight  dinner,  and  then  resigned  himself  to  deep  meditation  upon  his  critical 
circumstances.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  precise  position,  in  point  of 
law,  namely,  that  he  was  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  Yatton  property  (with 
the  exception  of  the  trifle  which  was  occupied  by  Jolter,  and  had  been  the 
object  of  the  action  just  determined),  till  another  action  should  have  been 
brought,  directly  seeking  its  recovery ;  and  that  by  forcing  his  opponent  to 
bring  such  action,  he  might  put  him  to  considerable  risk  of  retaining  his 
verdict,  and  thereby  greatly  harass  him,  and  ward  off,  indefinitely,  the  evil  day 
for  himself.  By  these  means  he  might  secure  time,  possibly,  also,  favourable 
terms  for  the  piayment  of  the  dreadful  mesne  profits,  in  which  he  stood  in- 
debted to  his  successor.  To  thjs  effect  he  had  received  several  intimations 
from  as  upright  and  conscientious  an  adviser,  Mr.  Kunnington,  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  profession.  But  Mr.  Aubrey  had  decided  upon  his  course;  he 
had  taken  his  ground,  and  intended  to  maintain  it.  However  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  had  been  the  claim  set  up  against  him,  it  had  been  deliberately 
and  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land;  and  he  had  no  idea  but  of 
yielding  it  a  prompt  and  hearty  obedience.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  waste 
no  time — to  fritter  away  no  energy  in  feeble  dalliance  with  trouble  ;  but  to  face 
her  boldly,  and  comply  with  all  her  exactions.  He  would,  on  the  morrow, 
instruct  Mr.  Runnington  to  write  to  his  opponent's  solicitors,  informing  them 
that  within  three  weeks'  time  the  estates  at  Yatton  would  be  delivered  up 
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to  their  client,  Mr.  Titmouse.  He  would  also  direct  his  own  private  solicitor 
to  arrange  for  tlie  quickest  possible  disposal  of  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  his  wines  and  his  furniture,  both  there  and  at  Yatton.  He  resolved, 
moreover,  on  the  morrow,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  vacating  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  by  applying  for  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds;  and 
having  determined  on  these  arrangements,  consequent  upon  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  of  that  day,  he  felt  the  momentary  relief  and 
satisfaction  of  the  seaman  who  has  prepared  his  vessel  for  the  approaching 
storm.    He  felt,  indeed,  relieved  for  a  while  from  a  dreadful  pressure. 

"  And  what,  now,  have  I  really  to  complain  of  ?  "  said  he  to  himself  ;  "  why 
murmur  presumptuously  and  vainly  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ? 
I  thank  God  that  I  am  still  able  to  recognise  His  hand  in  what  has  befallen 
me,  and  to  believe  that  He  hath  done  all  things  well;  that  prosperity  and 
adversity  are  equally,  from  Him,  means  of  accomplishing  His  all- wise  purposes  ! 
Is  it  for  tne,  poor  insect !  to  question  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  or  the  justice  of 
my  Maker  ?  I  thank  God  for  the  firm  belief  I  have  that  He  governs  the  world 
in  righteousness,  and  that  He  has  declared  that  He  will  protect  and  bless  them 
who  sincerely  endeavour  to  discover,  and  conform  to,  His  will  concerning  them. 
He  it  was  that  placed  me  in  my  late  condition  of  prosperity  and  eminence : 
why  should  I  fret,  when  He  sees  fit  gently  to  remove  me  from  it,  and  place 
me  in  a  different  sphere  of  exertion  and  suffering  ?  Shall  I  not  lessen  my  own 
sufferings  by  the  contemplation  of  those  which  the  Almighty  has  thought  fit 
to  inflict  upon  my  brethren  ?  What  if  I,  and  those  whom  I  love,  were  the 
subjects  of  direful  disease — of  vice — of  dishonour  1  What  if  I  were  the  object 
of  a  just  and  universal  contempt,  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  miserable 
here,  and  without  hope  hereafter  ?  Here  have  I  health,  a  loving  family — have 
had  the  inestimable  advantages  of  education,  and  even  now,  in  the  imminent 
approach  of  danger,  am  enabled  to  preserve,  in  some  measure,  a  composure 
of  feeling,  a  resolution  which  will  support  me,  and  those  who  are  dearer  to 
me  than  life."  Here  his  heart  beat  quickly,  and  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
"  I  am  confident  that  Providence  will  care  for  them  !  As  for  me,  even  in  sight 
of  the  more  serious  and  startling  peril  that  menaces  me — what  is  it  to  a 
Christian,  but  a  trial  of  his  constancy  ?  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you, 
say  the  Scriptures  written  for  our  instruction,  hut  such  as  is  common  to  man  ; 
hut  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  he  tem])ted  above  what  ye  are 
able,  hut  will  with  the  temptation,  also  mahe  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  he 
able  to  hear  it." 

"  They  are  determined  not  to  let  the  grass  grow  underneath  their  feet,  Mr. 
Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  who,  the  next  morning,  made  his  appearance 
at  breakfast,  pursuant  to  appointment ;  "  within  two  hours'  time  of  the  court 
delivering  judgment,  yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  the  following  communi- 
cation."   He  handed  to  Mr.  Aubrey  this  letter  : — 

1  "  Saffron  Hill,  2oth  April,  18— 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolter. 

"  The  rule  for  a  new  trial  herein  having  been  this  day  discharged,  and  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  ti^e  court  delivered  in  favour  of  the  claims  to  the 
Yatton  estate  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  present  action,  we  shall  feel 
obliged  by  an  intimation  from  you,  at  your  earliest  possible  convenience,  of  the 
course  which  your  client  may  now  think  fit  to  adopt.  You  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  we  are  now  in  a  situation  to  attack,  successfully,  the  entire  pro- 
perty at  Yatton,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and  that,  had  we 
thought  fit,  we  might  have  sought  and  recovered  it  all  in  the  action  which 
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has  just  been  decided  in  favour  of  our  client.  It  is  now  in  our  power  materi- 
ally to  strengthen  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  late  trial :  and  we  beg  to  be 
informed  whether  it  is  your  client's  intention  to  put  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the 
enormous  expense,  and  the  delay  of  a  second  trial,  the  issue  of  which  cannot 
be  doubtful ;  or,  with  the  promptitude  and  candour  which  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman  of  the  station  and  character  of  your  client,  at  once  yield  to. 
our  client  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  verdict.  If  his  reasonable  wishes  in 
this  matter  be  disregarded,  we  would  merely  intimate  that  it  will  be  for  your 
client  most  seriously  to  weigh  the  consequences ;  to  see  whether  such  a  line  of 
conduct  may  not  greatly  prejudice  his  interests,  and  place  him  in  a  far  worse 
position  than,  perhaps,  he  would  otherwise  have  occupied.  As  we  understand 
your  client  to  be  in  town,  we  trust  you  will  forgive  us  for  requesting  you 
immediately  to  communicate  with  him,  and  at  your  earliest  convenience 
enable  us  to  announce  the  result  to  our  client.— We  are,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servants, 

"  QuiEK,  Gammon,  &  Snap. 

"Messrs.  Eunnington  &  Co." 

"Well — I  own  I  see  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  this  letter  said  Mr. 
Aubrey  calmly,  but  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter. 

"  Rather  quick  work,  too — is  it  not,  Mr.  Aubrey  ? — within  an  hour  or  two 
after  judgment  pronounced  in  their  favour  : — but,  to  be  sure,  it's  very  excus- 
able, when  you  consider  the  line  of  business  and  the  sort  of  clients  that 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  are  accustomed  to." 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  I  shall  adopt,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  quite  clear  I  "  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  pouring  out  his 
coffee — "  we  shall  stand  another  shot,  and  see  if  there's  ammunition  enough 
left  for  the  purpose  :  and  we'll  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  carry  the  case 
into  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and  thence  into  the  House  of  Lords — ah !  we'll 
worlt  them,  I  warrant  them  !  "■ — and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment in  his  manner. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Eunnington,"  answered  Mr.  Aubrey  gravely,  "  would  it  not  be 
wanton — most  unconscientious  in  me  to  put  them  to  the  expense  and  anxiety 
of  a  second  trial,  when  the  whole  case,  on  both  sides,  has  been  fairly  brought 
before  both  the  court  and  the  jury  1 "  "  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Aubrey  !  who 
ever  heard  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year  being  surrendered  after  one 
assault?"  "If  it  were  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  a-year,  I  would 
submit,  after  such  a  trial  as  ours."  "  How  do  we  know  what  fraud  and  perjury 
may  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  late  verdict,  and  which  we 
may  have  the  means  of  exploding  against  the  next  trial?  Ah,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
you  don't  know  the  character  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  in  the  pro- 
fession; they  learn  a  fresh  trick  from  every  scoundrel,  swindler,  and  thief, 
whose  case  they  undertake."  "  I  thought  that  fraud  and  perjury  were  never 
to  be  presumed,  Mr.  Eunnington  !  Besides,  had  we  not  the  advantage  of  most 
acute  and  experienced  counsel  1  How  could  it  escape  tJieni ? "  "I  would  only 
venture  to  remind  you,  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  firmly,  but  respectfully,  "  of  the 
observations  of  the  Attorney-General,  at  our  last  consultation."  "  I  thought  I 
was  unanswered,  Mr.  Eunnington,  though  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  press  the 
matter,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  melancholy  sniile. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  we  must  take  the  chance  of  a  second  trial,"  said  Mr. 
Eunnington. 

"  I  have  decided  upon  the  course  I  shall  adopt,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  calmly 
and  determinedly — "I  shall  instruct  you  to  write  this  day  to  the  gentlemen 
upon  the  other  side,  and  inform  them  that  within  three  weeks  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  deliver  up  possession  of  Yatton." 
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"My  dear  sir! — Do  I  hear  aright?  Deliver  up  possession  of  tlie  estates? 
and  within  three  weeks  ? "  "  That  was  what  I  said,  Mr.  Eunnington,"  replied 
Mr.  Aubrey  rather  peremptorily.  "  I  give  you  my  honour,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  I  never  heard  of  such  a  procedure."  "'And 
I  shall  further  request  you  to  state  that  the  last  quarter's  rents  are  in  my 
banker's  hands,  and  will  be  paid  over  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  Good 
gracious,  Mr.  Aubrey !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Eunnington,  with  an  air  of  deep  con- 
cern. "  I  have  well  considered  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,"  said  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  a  serious  air. 

"  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  mention  the  subject,  Mr.  Aubrey ;  but  have 
you  adverted  to  the  mesne  profits  ?  "  "I  have.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fearful 
matter :  and  I  frankly  own  that  I  see  no  way  open  before  me,  but  to  trust  to 

the  forbearance  of  "    "  Forbearance  ! — The  forhearanoe  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 

Gammon,  and  Snap  !  !  or  of  any  one  counselled  by  them  !  "  "  Why,  what  can 
I  do  ?  I  might  as  well  undertake  to  pay  ofE  the  national  debt  as  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds."  "  That's  just  the  very  thing,"  rephed  Mr.  Eunning- 
ton with  a  dismayed  air. 

"  Whatever  honourable  negotiation  can  efEect,  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  to  do. 
With  reference  to  the  time  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  liquidation  of  it," — 
Mr.  Aubrey  changed  colour,  but  spoke  with  firmness — "  I  must  own  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  has  occasioned  me  inexpressible  anxiety,  Mr.  Eunnington.  I 
really  do  not  see  what  length  of  time  will  enable  me  to  discharge  so  fearful  a 
sum  of  money,  or  even  to  make  any  sensible  impression  upon  it.  I  am  quite 
at  their  mercy."  Here  both  maintained  a  silence  of  several  minutes'  duration. 
;  "  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  clear  that  equity  would  not  interpose  to  relieve 
against  mes7ie  profits,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present — a  dormant  claim  set  up." 

"  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Eunnington,  on  what  principle  such  an  interference  could 
be  supported." 

"  No  more  do  I,  at  present,"  replied  Mr.  Eunnington,  "but  I'll  lose  no  time 
in  having  the  best  advice  on  the  subject.  Gracious  me  !  when  one  thinks  of  it, 

it  deprives  one  of  "  at  this  moment  a  thundering  appeal  to  the  knocker  of 

the  door  announced  an  arrival :  and  presently  the  servant  entered  and  stated 

that  Lord  C  had  called,  and  was  waiting  in  the  library.    After  repeating 

two  or  three  directions  to  Mr.  Eunnington,  Mr.  Aubrey  begged  to  be  excused, 

and  presently  entered  the  library,  where  Lord  0  was  waiting  to  receive 

him.    Lord  C  was  a  middle-aged  man,  tall,  of  elegant  person,  a  strikingly 

handsome  countenance,  and  most  winning  address;  he  was  a  thorough  poli- 
tician, possessed  of  eloquence,  immense  practical  knowledge,  and  a'  very  com- 
manding intellect.  He  was  made  for  eminent  office,  and  got  through  the 
most  comphcated  and  harassing  business  with  singular  ease  and  celerity.  He 
had  for  several  years  entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  he 
considered  to  be  a  very  rising  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  had, 
on  several  occasions,  rendered  him  special  service  in  debate.  He  had  beau 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden  misfortune  which  had  befallen  Mr. 
Aubrey ;  and  had  now  come  to  him  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
him ;  and  also,  not  without  a  faint  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  come  down 
that  evening  and  support  them  in  a  very  close  division.  He  was  as  kind- 
hearted  a  man  as  a  keen  politician  could  be. 

"  I  am  really  shocked  beyond  expression  to  hear  all  this,"  said  he  after 
Aubrey  had,  at  his  earnest  request,  explained  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  the  dreadful  loss  he  had  sustained,  the  still  more  dreadful  liabilities 
to  which  he  was  subject.    "  Eeally  who  can  be  safe  ?  It  might  have  happened 

to  me— to  any  of  us !    Forgive  me,  my  dear  Aubrey,"  continued  Lord  C  

earnestly,  "  if  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  at  all  events  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
your  family  are  provided  for,  and  your  very  lovely  sister ;  she,  I  trust,  is  out  of 
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the  reach  of  inconvenience  ? "  Mr.  Aubrey's  lip  quivered,  and  he  remained  silent. 
"  Allow  me  a  friend's  freedom,  Aubrey,  and  let  me  repeat  my  question ;  are 
your  family  provided  for  ? " 

"I  will  be  frank,  Lord  C  ,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  strong  efEort 

to  preserve  his  composure.  "The  little  provision  that  was  made  for  them 
goes  with  Yatton :  but  for  them— my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister — I  could 
have  submitted  to  this  misfortune  with  unshrinking  fortitude ;  but  they  are, 
alas,  involved  in  my  ruin !  My  wife  had  nothing  when  I  married  her ;  and 
of  course  the  settlements  I  made  on  her  were  out  of  the  Yatton  property; 
as  also  was  the  little  income  left  my  sister  by  my  father.    With  Yatton  all 

is  gone — that  is  the  plain  fact ;  and  there  is  no  disguising  it." — Lord  C  

seemed  much  moved.    "  The  Duke  of  ,  I,  and  two  or  three  other  of  your 

friends,  were  talking  about  these  matters  last  night ;  we  wish  we  could  serve 
j'ou.  What  is  the  sort  of  foreign  service  you  would  prefer  Aubrey  ? "  "  Foreign 
service,"  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey  significantly.  "  Yes ;  an  entire  change  of  scene 
would  be  highly  serviceable  in  diverting  your  thoughts  from  the  distressing 
subjects  which  here  occupy  them,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  them  for  some 
time  to  come." 

"  It  is  very  kindly  meant,  Lord  C  ;  but  do  you  really  think  I  can  for 

a  single  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  quitting  the  country  to  escape  from 
pecuniary  liability  ? " 

"  That's  the  point  exactly ;  I  decidedly  think  you  ought  to  do  so ;  that  you 
must"  replied  Lord  C  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner. 

"  Nothing  upon  earth  shall  induce  me  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey  firmly. 
"  The  bare  idea  shocks  me.  It  would  be  the  meanest,  most  unprincipled 
conduct — it  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  King's  service." 

"  Poh — this  is  mere  eccentricity — knight-errantry ;  I'm  sure  that  when  you 
are  in  a  calmer  mood  you  will  think  differently.  Upon  my  honour,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  Are  you  to  stay  at  home,  to  have  your  hands 
tied  behind  your  back,  and  be  thrust  into  prison — to  court  destruction  for  your- 
self and  your  family?"  Mr.  Aubrey  turned  aside  his  head,  and  remained 
silent. 

"  I  must  plead  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Aubrey — your  children — your  sweet  lovely 
sister ; — ^good  God  !  it's  quite  shocking  to  think  what  you  are  bringing  them  to." 

"You  torture  my  feelings.  Lord  C  ,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  tremulously  and 

very  pale ;  "  but  you  do  not  convince  my  judgment.  Every  dictate  of  con- 
science and  honour  combine  to  assure  me  that  I  should  not  listen  to  your 
proposal." 

"  Good  God !  what  an  outrage  on  common  sense  ! — But  has  anything  been 
yet  said  on  the  subject  of  these  liabilities — these  tiiesne  profits,  as  I  suppose 
they  are  called  1 "  "  Nothing ;  but  they  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  "  How 
is  it  that  you  owe  only  sixty  thousand  pounds,  Aubrey  1 "  "  Otily  sixty  thou- 
sand ! "    "  At  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  you  must  have  had  at  least 

a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  belonging  to  your  successor  ." 

"The  statute  of  limitations  prevents  more  than  six  years'  arrears  being 
recoverable." 

"  But  do  you  intend,  Aubrey,  to  avail  yourself  of  such  a  protection  against 
the  just  claims  of  this  poor,  unfortunate,  ill-used  gentleman  ?  Are  not  the 
remaining  forty  thousand  pounds  justly  due — money  of  his  which  you  have 
been  making  away  with  ?  Will  you  let  a  mere  technical  rule  of  law  outweigh 
the  dictates  of  honour  and  conscience?" 

"  I  really  don't  exactly  understand  your  drift,  Lord  C  ,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 

colouring  visibly  and  rapidly. 

"  Your  sovereign  has  a  right  to  command  your  services ;  and,  by  obeying  him 
and  serving  your  country,  you  are  enabled  to  prevent  a  malignant  opponent 
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from  mining  you  and  your  family,  by  extorting  a  vast  sum  of  money  not 
equitably  due:  I  protest  I  see  no  difference  in  principle,  Aubrey,  between 
availing  yourself  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  of  the  call  of  the  King  to 
foreign  service; — but  we  must  talk  of  this  again.  By  the  way,  what  is  the 
name  of  your  worthy  opponent  1  Tittlemouse,  or  some  such  strange  name  ? " 

"  Titmouse  ! — By  the  way,  you  lose  a  seat  for  Yatton,"  said  Aubrey,  with  a 

faint  smile.    Lord  C  pricked  up  his  ears.    "  Ay,  ay  !  how's  that  ? "    "  The 

gentleman  you  have  named  professes,  I  understand.  Liberal  principles ;  probably 
he  will  sit  for  the  borough  himself  ;  at  all  events,  he  vrill  return  the  member." 

"  He's  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  isn't  he  ?  What  has  made  him  take  up  with 
Liberal  principles  ?  By  taking  a  little  notice  of  him  early,  one  might — eh  1 — 
influence  him ; — but — of  course  you  don't  intend  to  vacate  this  session  ?" 

"  I  intend  this  day  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  and  this  evening,  if 
you  like,  a  new  writ  may  be  moved  for  the  borough  of  Yatton." 

"  You  must  come  down  to-night,  my  dear  Aubrey,  you  really  must,"  said 

Lord  C  ,  with  undisguised  anxiety — with  more  than  he  had  shown  during 

the  interview.  "  The  numbers  will  run  very  close ;  they  are  stirring  heaven 
and  earth ; — good  heavens  !  my  dear  Aubrey,  a  vote's  invaluable  to-night ; — 
Gad,  you  shan't  have  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  you  musn't  really  apply  for  it 
— at  all  events,  not  till  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  sit  no  more  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a 
sad  determined  air ;  "  besides,  I  leave  for  Yatton  by  to-night's  mail.  There  are 
those  waiting  for  me  whom  you  would  not  have  me  disappoint.  Lord  C  !  " 

"Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  Aubrey,"  replied  Lord  C  -.half  absently;  he 

was  intensely  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  Mr.  Aubrey's  vote  that  evening ; 
and  rose  to  go.  "  Then  I  direct  to  Yatton,  when  I  have  occasion  to  write  to 
you-?"  said  he. 

"  For  the  next  three  weeks  only.  My  movements  after  that  period  are  not 
yet  fixed." 

"  Adieu,  Aubrey ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  remember  me  most  sincerely  to 
Mrs.  Aubrey 'and  your  sister ;  and  when  you  look  at  them,  remember — remember 
our  conversation  of  to-day." 

With  this  Lord  C  took  his  departure,  and  left  poor  Aubrey  much  depressed. 

He  quickly,  however,  roused  himself,  and  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the 
day  in  making  the  necessary  and  melancholy  arrangements  for  breaking  up 
his  establishment  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  for  disposing  of  his  wines,  books, 
and  furniture  at  Yatton.  He  also  instructed  a  house-agent  to  look  out  for 
two  or  three  respectable  but  small  houses  in  the  out-skirts  of  town,  out  of 
which  they  might  choose  the  one  which  should  appear  most  suitable  to  himself 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  their  arrival  in  London.  About  eight  o'clock  he  got  into 
the  York  mail,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  result  of  a  very  long  consultation  between  Mr.  Eunnington  and  his 
partners,  held  on  the  day  after  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  was,  that  he 
drew  up  the  following  draft  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap : — 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  26th  April,  18 — . 

"  Gentlemek — 

"  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolter. 
"  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  (the  25th  inst.),  we  beg  to  imform 
you,  that  after  the  judgment  in  this  cause  pronounced  yesterday  in  the  Court 
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of  King's  Bench,  our  client,  Mr.  Aubrey,  does  not  intend  to  resist  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  residue  of  the  Yatton  property.  We  now,  therefore, 
beg  to  give  you  notice  that  on  the  17th  of  next  month  you  will  be  at  liberty, 
on  behalf  of  your  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  property 
at  Yatton,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  The  whole  of  the  last 
quarter's  rents,  due  at  Lady-day,  have  been  paid  into  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Harley,  at  Grilston,'and  will,  on  the  17th  of  May,  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  your  client.  We  are  also  instructed  to  request  the  delivery  of  your  bill  at 
as  early  a  period  as  may  suit  your  convenience,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate 
examination  and  settlement.  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  while  thus  implicitly 
following  the  instructions  of  our  client,  our  very  great  surprise  and  regret 
at  the  course  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  since  we  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  beheving,  that  had  he  been  disposed  to  contest  your  client's  claim 
further,  in  accordance  with  advice  received  from  a  high  quarter,  his  case  would 
have  been  materially  strengthened,  and  your  difficulties  greatly  increased.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  our  client,  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  yours.    We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  EUNNINGTON  &  Co. 

"  Messrs.  QuiEK,  Gammon,  &  Snap." 

"  Eeally,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  when  he  had  read  over  the  above  to  his 
partners,  "  I  must  thro.w  in  a  word  or  two  about  those  infernal  mesne  profits — 
vet  it's  a  very  ticklish  subject,  especially  with  such  people  as  these. 

One  partner  shook  his  head,  and  the  other  looked  very  thoughtful.  "  We 
must  not  compromise  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  the  former.  "  We  have  had  no  instruc- 
tions on  that  point,"  said  the  latter, — "on  the  contrary,  you  told  us  your- 
self that  your  instructions  were  to  announce  an  unconditional  surrender." 
"  That  may  be  ;  but  in  so  desperate  a  business  as  this,  I  do  think  we  have 
a  discretion  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  himself  and  family,  which  I  must  say,  he 
seems  quite  incapable  of  exercising  himself.  Nay,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  we 
are  bound  not  to  forego  the  slightest  opportunity  of  securing  an  advantage 
for  our  client." 

His  partners  seemed  struck  with  his  observation ;  and  Mr.  Kunnington,  after 
a  few  moments'  consideration,  added  the  following  postcript : — 

"  P.S. — As  to  the  mesne  profits,  by  the  way,  of  course  we  anticipate  no  difii- 
culty  in  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  due 
consideration  being  had  for  the  critical  position  in  which  our  client  finds 
himself  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  dif&cult  to 
conceive  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  taking  the  step  in  which  we  have  above  advised 
you,  must  have  contemplated  "  (here  Mr.  Runnington  paused  for  a  consider- 
able time,)  "  being  met  in  a  similar  frank,  liberal,  and  equitable  spirit." 

It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  the  whole  amount  and  effect  of  the  above 
postcript  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Running- 
ton's  not  in  any  way  implicating,  or  calculated  in  any  event  to  annoy,  Mr. 
Aubrey  ;  and  a  fair  copy  of  the  letter  and  postscript  having  been  made,  it  was 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  forthwith  despatched  to  Saffron  Hill. 

"  ytruok,  by  Jove,  Gammon  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk.'as,  with  the  above  letter 
op. Ml  in  his  hands  he  hurried,  the  instant  that  he  had  read  it,  into  the  room 
of  his  wily  partner,  and  put  the  letter  into  his  hands.  Gammon  read  it  with 
apparent  calmness,  but  a  slight  flush  overspread  his  cheek,  and,  as  he  finished 
the  perusal,  a  subdued  smile  of  excitement  and  triumph  stole  over  his 
countenance. 

"Lord,  Gammon  !  isn't  it  glorious?"  quoth  Mr.  Quirk  heatedly,  rubbing  his 
hands  together;  "give  us  your  hand.  Gammon!  We've  fought  a  precious 
•  aid  battle  together  "-^and  he  shook  his  partner's  hand  with  vehement  cordi- 
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ality.  "  This  fellow  Aubrey  is  a  trump — isn't  he  ? — Egad,  if  I'd  been  in  his 
shoes— one  way  or  another,  I'd  have  stuck  at  Yatton  for  a  dozen  years  to 
come — ah,  ha  ! "  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you  had  been  able,"  repUed 
Gammon  drily,  and  with  a  smile.  "  Ay,  that  I  would,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk,  with 
a  triumphant  chuckle ;  "  but  now  to  come  to  business.  By  next  quarter-day 
Titmouse  will  have  £5,000  in  hard  cash, — half  of  it  on  the  17th  of  next  month. 
— Lord  !  what  have  we  done  for  him  ! "  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  sigh.  "  We've 
put  an  ape  into  possession  of  Paradise — ^that's  all" — said  Gammon,  absently 
and  half  aloud,  and  bitterly  and  contemptuously. 

"By  the  way.  Gammon,  you  see  what's  said  about  our  bill — eh ?  The  sooner 
it's  made  out  the  better,  I  should  say — and — ahem!  hem  ! — ^while  Mr.  Aubrey's 
on  the  tight  rope  he  won't  think  of  looking  down  at  the  particular  items,  will 
he  ?  I  should  say,  now's  our  time,  and  strike  while  the  iron's  hot !  I've  got 
ratlier  a  stiff  entry,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must  say,  Snap's  done  his  duty,  and 
I've  not  had  my  eyes  shut — ahem  !  "  here  Mr.  Quirk  winked  very  knowingly. 

"  You  must  not  over-do  it,  Mr.  Quirk — but  all  that  I  leave,  as  usual,  to  your 
admirable  management  as  to  that  of  a  first-rate  man  of  business.  You  know 
I'm  a  sad  hand  at  accounts  ;  but  you  and  Snap  are — you'll  do  all  that  should 
be  done." 

"Ay,  ay — trust  us  !  "  interrupted  Quirk  quickly,  with  a  significant  nod,  and 
fancying  himself  and  Snap  already  at  work,  plundering  the  poor  Aubreys. 
"  And,  by  the  way,  Gammon,  there  are  the  mesne  profits — that's  a  mighty  fine 
postscript  of  theirs,  isn't  it  1 "  and,  replacing  his  spectacles,  he  read  over  the 
postscript  aloud.  "  All  my  eye,  of  course ! "  he  added  as  he  laid  down  the 
letter, — "  but  I  suppose  one  must  give  'em  a  Uttle  time ;  it  i«  a  little  hard  on 
him  just  at  present ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  that's  his  look-out — not  ours  or 
Titmouse's.  0£E  hand,  I  should  say  we  ought  to  be  content  with — say — twenty 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  in  two  years'  time,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  look 
about  him  a  little  " 

"  That  will  be  quite  an  after  consideration,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  for  the 
last  few  minutes,  had  appeared  lost  in  thought.  "  Egad — an  after  considera- 
tion 1  Hang  me  if  I  think  so,  Gammon  !    There's  a  certain  iond — eh  ?  you 

recollect  "    "  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Quirk,  that  my  eye  is  fixed  quite  as  steadily 

and  anxiously  on  that  point  as  yours,"  said  Gammon  gravely. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  Gammon  ! "  replied  Quirk  with  rather  a  relieved 
air ;  "  it  couldn't  possibly  be  in  better  hands.  Lud — to  go  wrong  there  !  It 
would  send  me  to  my  grave  at  a  hand  gallop — it  would,  so  help  me  Heaven, 
Gammon  !  Titmouse  is  a  queer  hand  to  deal  wth — isn't  he  ?  Wasn't  he  strange 
and  bumptious  the  other  day  ?  Egad,  it  made  me  quake  !  Need  we  tell  him, 
just  yet,"  he  dropped  his  voice,  "  of  the  letter  we've  got  ?  Couldn't  we  safely 
say  only  they  have  sent  us  word  that  we  shall  have  Yatton  by  the  17th?" 

"  Very  great  caution  is  necessary,  Mr.  Quirk,  just  now  "    "  You  (5?o»'i  think 

the  young  scamp's  going  to  turn  round  on  us,  and  snap  his  fingers  in  our  face, 
eh  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Quirk  apprehensively,  violently  twirling  about  his  watch- 
key. 

"If  you  leave  him  implicitly  to  me,  you  shall  get  all  you  want,"  replied 
Gammon,  very  gravely,  and  very  pointedly.  Quirk's  colour  changed  a  little, 
as  he  felt  the  keen  grey  eye  of  Gammon  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  involun- 
tarily shrunk  under  it. 

"You'll  excuse  me.  Gammon,"  at  length  said  he,  with  rather  a  disturbed 
air  ;  "  but  there's  no  fathoming  you,  when  you  get  into  one  of  your  mysterious 
humours  ;  and  you  always  look  so  particularly  strange  whenever  we  get  on  this 
subject!  What  canyon  know  that  I  don't— or  ought  not?"  "Nothing  no- 
thing, I  assure  you,"  replied  Gammon  with  a  gay  smile.  "  Well,  I  should  have 
tlmtfiM  not.     But  coming  back  to  the  main  point,  if  one  could  but  toucJ' 
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some  part  of  that  same  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  should  be  a  happy  man  !  Con- 
sider, Gammon,  what  a  draught  there  has  been  on  my  purse  for  the  last 
sixteen  months."  "Well,  can  you  doubt  being  soon  richly  repaid,  my  dear 
sir  ?    Only  don't  be  too  hasty." 

"  I  take  it.  Gammon,  we've  a  hen  on  the  rents  now  in  the  banker's  hands,  and 
to  become  due  next  quarter-day,  and  on  the  first  instalment  of  the  mesne 
profits,  both  for  our  bill  of  costs,  and  in  respect  of  that  same  bond  ?" 

"  Mesne  profits,  Mr.  Quirk  ? "  echoed  Gammon,  rather  quickly ;  "  you  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  all  ready  to  be  paid  over  !  Even  supposing 
Titmouse  not  to  grow  restive,  do  you  suppose  it  probable  that  Mr.  Aubrey, 
after  so  vast  and  sudden  a  sacrifice,  can  have  more  than  a  very  few  thousands 
— probably  hundreds — to  keep  him  from  immediate  want,  since  we  have  reason 
to  believe  he  has  got  no  other  resources  than  Yatton  ? " 

"  Not  got  'em — not  got  'em  ?  D — n  him  !  then  he  must  look  sharp  and  get 
'em,  that's  all !  You  know  we  can't  be  trifled  with ;  we  must  look  after  the 
interests  of — Titmouse.  And  what's  he  to  start  with,  if  there's  no  mesne  profits 
forthcoming  ?  But,  hang  it !  they  must ;  I  should  say  a  gentle  pressure,  by 
and  by,  as  soon  as  he's  fairly  out  of  Yatton,  must  produce  money,  or  security 
— he  must  know  quantities  of  people  of  rank  and  substance  that  would  rush 
forward,  if  they  once  heard  him  squeal  " 

"  Ah,  you're  for  putting  the  thumbscrew  on  at  once— eh  ? "  inquired  Gammon 
with  subdued  energy,  and  a  very  strange  sort  of  smile.  "  Ay — capital — that's 
fu^t  what  I  meant,"  quoth  Quirk. 

"  Heartless  old  scoundrel ! "  thought  Gammon,  almost  expressing  as  much ; 
but  his  momentary  excitement  passed  off  unobserved  by  Mr.  Quirk.  "  And,  I 
must  say,  I  agree  with  you,"  he  added ;  "  we  ought  in  justice  to  see  you  first 
reimbursed  your  very  heavy  outlays,  Mr.  Quirk."  "  Well,  that's  honourable, 
Gammon.  Oh,  Gammon,  how  I  wish  you  would  let  me  make  a  friend  of  you!" 
suddenly  added  Mr.  Quirk,  eyeing  wistfully  his  surprised  companion. 

"If  you  have  one  sincere,  disinterested  friend  in  the  world,  Mr.  Quirk,  he  is 
to  be  found  in  Oily  Gammon,"  said  that  gentleman,  throwing  great  warmth 
into  his  manner,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Quirk  was  labouring  with  some  communi- 
cation of  which  he  wished  to  deliver  himself. 

"  Gammon,  Gammon  !  how  I  wish  I  could  think  so  ! "  replied  Quirk,  looking 
earnestly,  yet  half  distrustingly,  at  Gammon,  and  fumbling  about  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  The  mild  and  friendly  expression  of  Gammon's  countenance, 
however,  invited  communicativeness ;  and  after  softly  opening  and  shutting 
the  two  doors,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  trying  to  overhear  what  might 
be  passing,  he  returned  to  his  chair,  which  he  drew  closer  to  Gammon,  who 
noticed  this  air  of  preparation  with  not  a  little  curiosity. 

"  I  may  be  wrong.  Gammon,"  commenced  Mr.  Quirk,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  but  I 
do  believe  you've  always  felt  a  kind  of  personal  friendship  towards  me ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  among  friends.  Friends,  indeed !  Perhaps  it's 
premature  to  mention  so  small  a  matter ;  but  at  a  certain  silversmith's,  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Strand,  there's  at  this  moment  in  hand,  as  a  present 
from  me  to  you — "  [Oh,  dear,  'dear !  Mr.  Quirk !  what  a  shocking  untruth ! 
and  at  your  advanced  period  of  life,  too  !] — "  as  elegant  a. gold  snuff-box  as  can 
be  made,  with  a  small  inscription  on  the  lid.    I  hope  you  won't  value  it  the 

less  for  its  being  the  gift  of  old  Caleb  Qairk  "  he  paused,  and  looked 

earnestly  at  Mr.  Gammon. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  you  have  taken  me,"  said  he,  apparently  with  great 
emotion,  "  quite  by  surprise.  Value  it  ?  I  will  preserve  it  to  the  latest  moment 
of  my  life,  as  a  memorial  of  one  whom  the  more  I  know  of,  the  more  I  respect 
and  admire ! " 

"  You,  Gammon,  are  in  your  prime — scarce  even  that — but  I  am  growing  old 
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 "  tears  appeared  to  glisten  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes ;  Gammon,  much 

moved,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  in  silence,  wondering  what  upon  earth 
was  coming  next.  "  Yes ; — old  Caleb  Quirk's  day  is  drawing  to  a  close — I  feel 
it.  Gammon,  I  feel  it!  But  I  shall  leave  behind  me — a — a — child — an  only 
daughter.  Gammon ; "  that  gentleman  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  an  expression 
of  respectful  sympathy ; — "  Dora  !  I  don't  think  you  can  have  known  Dora  so 
long,  Gammon,  without  feeling  a  leetle  interest  in  her ! "  Here  Gammon's 
colour  mounted  rapidly,  and  he  looked  with  feelings  of  a  novel  description  at 
his  senior  partner.  Could  it  be  possible  that  old  Quirk  wished  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  his  daughter  and  Gammon  ?  His  thoughts  were  for  a 
moment  confused.  All  he  could  do  was  to  bow  with  an  earnest — an  anxious 
— a  deprecating  air ;  and  Mr.  Quirk,  rather  hurriedly,  proceeded, — "  and  when  I 
assure  you.  Gammon,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  an  old  friend  and  his 
only  daughter  happy  and  proud," — Gammon  began  to  draw  very  long  breaths, 
and  to  look  more  and  more  apprehensively  at  his  senior  partner, — "  in  short, 
my  dear  friend  Gammon,  let  me  out  with  it  at  once — iny  daughter's  in  love 
with  Titmouse." 

["  Whew  ! "  thought  Gammon,  suddenly  and  infinitely  relieved.] 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  is  that  all?"  he  exclaimed,  and  shook  Mr.  Quirk 
cordially  by  the  hand, — "at  length  you  have  made  a  friend  of  me  indeed. 
But,to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  long  suspected  as  much ;  I  have  indeed  ! " 

"  Have  you  really  1  Well !  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  is  there — ■ 
especially  among  the  women  ?  Poor  Dora's  over  head  and  ears — quite  ! — she 
is,  so  help  me  Heaven  ! "  continued  Quirk  energetically. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  why  this  surprise  ? "  said  Gammon  earnestly.  "  I 
consider  Titmouse  to  be  a  very  handsome  young  fellow ;  and  that  he  is  already 
rapidly  acquiring  very  gentlemanly  manners ;  and  as  to  his  fortuTie — really,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  bring  it  about.  Indeed,  the  sooner  his  heart's  fixed, 
and  his  word's  pledged,  the  better — for  you  must  of  course  be  aware  that  there 
will  be  many  schemers  on  the  look-out  to  entrap  his  frank  and  inexperienced 
nature, — look,  for  instance,  at  Tag-rag. 

"  Bugh  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  with  a  sudden  motion  of  sickening  disgust — 
"  the  old  beast ! — I  smoked  him  long  ago  !  Now,  that  I  call  villainy.  Gammon 
infernal  villainy  !  Don't  you  ? " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  do ;  I  quite  agree  with  you  !  Upon  my 
honour,  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  even  my  duty  towards  our  client,  if  possible,  to 
protect  him  against  such  infamous  designs." 

"Eight — right,  Gammon;  by  Jove,  you're  quite  right — I  quite  agree  with 
you  ! "  replied  Quirk  earnestly,  not  observing  the  lambent  smile  upon  the 
features  of  his  calm,  crafty,  and  sarcastic  companion. 

"  You  see,"  said  Gammon,  "  we've  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  game  to  play 
with  old  Tag-rag.  He's  certainly  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous — but  then  he's 
got  a  jewel  in  his  head — he's  got  money,  you  know,  and,  to  serve  our  purposes, 
we  must  really  give  him  some  hopes  about  his  daughter  and  Titmouse." 

"  Faugh  I  eugh  !  faugh  !  Nasty  wretch  !  a  little  trollop  !  It  makes  one  sick 
to  hear  of  her  !  And,  by  the  way,  now  we're  on  that  subject,  Gammon,  what 
do  we  want  of  this  wretch  Tag-rag,  now  that  Titmouse  has  actually  got  the 
property?"  "Want  of  him?  Money — security,  my  dear  sir ! — money!"  "But, 
curse  me  !  (excuse  me.  Gammon),  why  go  to  Tag-rag  ?  That's  what  I  can't 
understand !     Surely  anyone  will  advance  almost  any  amount  of  money  to 

Titmouse,  with  such  security  as  he  can  give."    "Very  possibly — probably  '' 

"Possibly?  Why,  I  myself  don't  mind  advancing  him  five  thousand — nay,  ten 
thousand  pounds — when  we've  once  got  hold  of  the  title-deeds." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Gammon  calmly,  but  with  a  very  serious  air,  and 
a  slight  change  of  colour  which  did  not  happen  to  attract  the  notice  of  his 
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eager  companion,  "  there  are  reasons  why  I  should  dissuade  you  from  doing  so; 
upon  my  word,  there  are  ;  further  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go ; 
but  I  have  gone  far  enough,  I  know  well,  to  do  you  a  real  service." 

Mr.  Quirk  listened  to  all  this  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  amazement — even 
open-mouthed  amazement.'  "  What  reason.  Gammon,  can  there  be  against  my 
advancing  money  on  a  security  worth  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  sUm 
borrowed  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  visible  distrust,  of  his  companion. 

"  I  can  but  assure  you,  that  were  I  called  upon  to  say  whether  I  would 
advance  a  serious  sum  of  money  to  Titmouse,  on  the  security  of  the  Tatton 
estates,  I  should  at  all  events  require  a  most  substantial  collateral  security." 

"  Mystery  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  a  sigh  of  vexation  escaping  him.  "  You'll 
excuse  me  Gammon,  but  you'd  puzzle  an  angel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  devil ! 
May  I  presume  for  one  moment,  so  far  on  our  personal  and  professional  re- 
lationship, as  to  ask  what  the  reason  is  on  which  your  advice  rests  ?  " 

"  Mere  caution^ — excessive  caution — anxiety  to  place  you  out  of  the  way 
of  all  risk.  Surely,  is  your  borrower  so  soon  to  be  pronounced  firm  in  the 
saddle  ? " 

"  If  j'ou  know  anything,  Gammon,  that  I  don't,  it's  your  bounden  duty  to 
communicate  it.    Look  at  our  articles  !  " 

"It  is;  but  do  I  know  anything?  Prove  that,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  you  need  trouble 
yourself  no  more.  But,  in  the  mean  while  (without  saying  how  much  I  feel 
hurt  at  your  evident  distrust),  I  have  but  a  word  or  two  further  to  add  on  this 
point." 

When  Mr.  Gammon  chose,  he  could  assume  an  expression  of  feature,  a  tone 
of  voice,  and  a  manner  which  indicated  to  the  person  he  was  addressing,  that 
he  was  announcing  a  matured  opinion,  an  inflexible  determination — and  this, 
moreover,  in  the  calmest,  quietest  way  imaginable.  Thus  it  was  that  he  now 
said  to  Mr.  Quirk,  "M}'  opinion  is,  that  you  should  get  some  third  party  or 
parties  to  advance  any  required  sum,  and  prevail  upon  Tag-rag  to  join  in  a 
collateral  security,  without — if  possible — making  him  aware  of  the  extent  of 
liability  he  is  incurring.  By  exciting  him  with  the  ridiculous  notion  of  an 
attachment  between  his  daughter  and  Titmouse,  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
his  signature,  as  to  some  complimentary  matter  of  form  only. — Now,  that's  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Quirk ;  not  lightly  or  hastily  formed :  and  it  rests  upon  a  deep 
feeling  of  personal  regard  towards  you,  and  also  our  common  interests." 

j\Ir.  Quirk  had  listened  to  tliis  communication  in  perturbed  silence,  eyeing 
the  speaker  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  mingled  chagrin,  apprehension,  and 
bewilderment.  "Gammon,"  at  length  said  he,  affecting  a  smile,  "do  you 
remember,  when  you,  and  I,  and  Dora,  went  to  the  play  to  see  some  German 
thing  or  other — Foss  was  the  name,  wasn't  it  ?"  "  Faust — ^Faust,"  interrupted 
Gammon  seriously.  "Well;  and  now,  what  was  the  name  of  that  fellow  that 
was  .always — Meth- — MeiJh — what  was  it  ?  "  "  Mephistophiles,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, unable  to  repress  a  smile.  "  Ah — yes  !  so  it  was.  That's  all ;  I  only 
wanted  to  think  of  the  name — I'd  forgotten  it.    I  beg  your  pardon,  Gammon." 

This  was  poor  Mr.  Quirk's  way  of  being  very  sarcastic  with  his  friend.  He 
thought  that  he  had  now  cut  him  to  the  very  quick. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  what's  passed  between  us  to-day.  Gammon,  I  should 

almost  begin  to  think  that  you  were  not  sincere  in  your  friendship  "   "  Did 

I  ever  deceive  you  ?  Did  I  ever  attempt  to  overreach  you  in  anything,  Mr. 
Quirk  ?  "  "  N — o — o,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk — but  not  in  the  readiest  manner,  or 
most  confident  tone  in  the  world, — "I  certainly  can't  say  I  ever  found  you 
out — but  I'll  tell  yoa  what,  we  each  keep  a  precious  sharp  look-out  after  each 
other,  too — don't  we  ? "  he  inquired,  with  a  faint  smile,  which  seemed  for  a 
tnoment  reflected  upon  the  face  of  Gammon. 

"  How  long,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  be  the  subject  of  such  unkind  suspicions,  I 
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do  not  know ;  but  your  nature  is  suspicious ;  and  as  every  one  has  his  fault, 
that  is  the  alloy  in  the  otiiervvise  pure  gold  of  your  manly,  kind,  and  straig-ht- 
forward  character.  Time  may  show  how  you  have  wronged  me.  My  anxious 
wish  is,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  see  your  daughter  occupy  a  position  in  which  we  may 
all  be  proud  to  see  her." 

Here  a  smile  shot  across  Quirk's  anxious  countenance,  like  evening  sunshine 
on  troubled  waters.    "I do  really  believe,  Gammon,"  said  he  eagerly,  "that 

Dora's  just  the  kind  of  girl  to  suit  Titmouse  "    "  So  indeed,  my  dear  sir, 

do  I.    There's  a  mingled  softness  and  spirit  in  Miss  Quirk  "    "  She's  a  good 

girl,  a  good  girl,  Gammon !  I  hope  he'll  use  her  well  if  he  gets  her."  His 
voice  trembled.  "  She's  got  very  much  attached  to  him  !  Gad,  she's  quite 
altered  latelj^ ;  and  my  sister  tells  me  that  slie's  always  playing  dismal  music 
when  he's  not  there.  But  we  can  talk  over  these  matters  another  time.  Gad, 
Gammon,  you  can't  think  how  it's  relieved  me,  to  open  my  mind  to  you  on 
I  his  matter  !    We  quite  understand  one  another  now,  Gammon — eh  1 " 

"  Quite,"  replied  Gammon  pointedly  ;  and  Mr.  Quirk  having  quitted  the  room, 
the  former  prepared  to  answer  Messrs.  Runnington's  letter.  But  first  he  leaned 
back,  and  reflected  on  several  points  of  their  late  conversation.  Of  course  he 
had  resolved  that  Miss  Quirk  should  never  become  Mrs.  Titmouse.  And  what 
struck  him  as  not  a  little  singular  was  this ;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Quirk  should  have 
made  no  observation  on  the  circumstance  that  Gammon  allowed  him  to  risk 
his  daughter,  and  her  all,  upon  chances  which  he  pronounced  too  frail  to 
warrant  advancing  a  thousand  or  two  of  money  !    Yet  so  it  was. 

This  was  the  answer  he  presently  wrote  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Eunnington: — 

"  Saffron  Hill. 

"  Gentlemen — 

"-Oo(;,  d.  Titmome  X.  Joltev. 

'•  We  are  favoured  witli  your  letter  of  this  day's  date ;  and  beg  to  assure  you 
how  very  highly  we  appreciate  the  prompt  and  honourable  course  which  has 
been  taken  by  your  client,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  the  greatest 
possible  commiseration.  Every  expression  of  respectful  sympathy,  on  our 
parts,  and  on  that  of  our  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  which  you  may  think  fit  to 
convey  to  your  distinguished  client,  is  his.  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive 
possession  of  the  Yatton  estates  ou  the  day  you  mention — namel3',  the  17th  May 
next,  on  behalf  of  our  client,  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  on  whose  behalf,  also,  we  beg  to 
thank  you  for  your  communication  concerning  the  last  quarter's  rents.  With 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  mesne  profits,  we  cannot  doubt  that  your 
client  will  promptly  pursue  the  same  line  of  honourable  conduct  which  he  has 
hitherto  adopted,  and  sincerely  trust  that  a  good  understanding  in  this  matter 
will  speedily  exist  between  our  respective  clients.  As  you  have  intinaated  a 
wish  upon  the  subject,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  given  instructions 
for  making  out  and  delivering  our  bill  herein. 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servants, 

"  QuiEK,  Gammon,  &  Snap. 

"  Messrs.  Eunnington  &  Co." 

Having  finished  writing  the  above  letter,  Gammon  sat  back  in  his  chair,  with 
folded  arms,  and  entered  upon  a  long  train  of  thought — revolving  many  matters 
which  were  worthy  of  the  profound  consideration  they  then  received. 

When  Gammon  and  Titmouse  returned  to  town  from  York,  they  were  fortu 
nate  in  having  the  inside  of  the  coach  to  themselves  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  way — an  opportunity  which  Gammon  improved  to  the  utmost,  by  deepening 
ithe  impression  he  had  already  made  in  the  mind  of  Titmouse,  of  the  truth  of 
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one  great  fact — namely,  that  he  and  his  fortunes  would  quickly  part  company, 
if  Gammon  should  at  any  time  so  will — which  never  would,  however,  come 
to  pass,  so  long  as  Titmouse  recognized  and  deferred  to  the  authority  of 
Gammon  in  all  things.  In  vain  did  Titmou^ie  inquire  how  this  could  be. 
Gammon  was  impenetrable,  mysterious,  authoritative ;  and  at  length  enjoined 
Titmouse  to  absolute  secresy  concerning  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  question, 
on  pain  of  the  infliction  of  those  consequences  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

Gammon  assured  him  that  there  were  many  plans  and  plots  hatching  against 
him  (Titmouse) ;  but  that  it  was  in  his  (Gammon's)  power  to  protect  him  from 
them  all.  Gammon  particularly  enjoined  him,  moreover,  to  consult  the  feelings, 
and  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Jlr.  Quirk,  wherein  Mr.  Gammon  did  not 
intimate  to  the  contrary,  and  wound  up  all  by  telling  him,  that  as  he,  Gammon, 
was  the  only  person  on  earth — and  this  he  really  believed  to  be  the 
the  reader  may  hereafter  see — who  knew  the  exact  position  of  Titmouse,  so 
he  had  devoted  himself  for  his  life  to  the  advancing  and  securing  the  interests 
of  Titmouse. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  their  return.  Titmouse,  at  Gammon's  instance, 
continued  at  his  former  lodgings ;  but  at  length  complained  so  earnestly  of 
their  dismal  quietude,  and  of  their  being  out  of  the  way  of  "  life,"  that  Gammon 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Quirk,  consented  to  his  removing 
to  a  central  spot — in  fact,  to  the  Cabbage-stalk  Hotel,  Covent  Garden — a  queer 
enough  name,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  the  family  name  of  a  great  wholesale 
greengrocer,  who  owned  most  of  the  property  thereabouts.  It  was  not  with- 
out considerable  uneasiness  and  anxiety  that  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  beheld 
this  change  efEected,  apprehensive  that  it  might  have  the  efEect  of  estranging 
Titmouse  from  them ;  but  since  Gammon  assented  to  it,  they  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  acquiesce,  considering  Titmouse's  proximity  to  his  splendid  inde- 
pendence. They  resolved,  however,  as  far  as  in  each  of  them  lay,  not  to  let 
themselves  be  forgotten  by  Titmouse.  Pending  the  rule  for  the  new  trial, 
Mr.  Quirk  was  so  confident  concerning  the  issue,  that  he  greatly  increased  the 
allowance  of  Titmouse  ;  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  admitted  of  his  entering 
into  almost  all  the  gaieties  that  his  as  yet  scarce  initiated  heart  could  desire. 
In  the  first  place,  he  constantly  added  to  his  wardrobe.  Then  he  took  lessons, 
every  other  day,  in  "  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  ;"  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  with  great  ease,  at  once  an  extensive  and  brilliant  circle  of 
acquaintance.  Fencing-rooms,  wrestling-rooms,  shooting-galleries,  places  for 
pigeon-shooting,  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  and  billiard-rooms ;  the  water  and 
boat-racing — these  were  the  dazzling  scenes  which  occupied  the  chief  portion 
of  each  day.  Then,  in  the  evening,  there  were  theatres,  great  and  small,  the 
various  taverns,  and  other  places  of  nocturnal  resort,  which  are  the  secret  pride 
and  glory  of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  this,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
night,  or  i-ather  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  sedulously  strove  to 
perfect  himself  in  those  higher  arts  and  accomplishments,  excelled  in  by  one 
or  two  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  youthful  aristocracy,  viz.,  breaking  windows, 
pulling  bells,  wrenching  off  knockers,  extinguishing  lamps,  tripping  up  old 
women,  watchmen,  and  children,  and  spoiling  their  clothes; — ah,  how  often, 
in  his  humbler  days,  had  his  heart  panted  in  noble  rivalry  of  such  feats  as 
these,  and  emulation  of  the  notoriety  they  earned  for  the  glittering  miscreants 
who  excelled  in  them  !  Ah,  Titmouse,  Titmouse  !  Now  is  your  time  !  Made, 
nova  virtute,  puer .' 

That  he  could  long  frequent  such  scenes  as  these  without  forming  an  exten- 
sive  and  varied  acquaintance,  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  to  suppose  ;  and 
there  was  one  who  would  fain  have  joined  him  in  his  new  adventures — one 
who,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  had  initiated  him  into  the  scenes  with 
■which  he  was  now  becoming  so  familiar;  I  mean  Snap,  who  had  been  at  once 
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his  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend;"  but  who  now  had  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  of  associating  with  him,  inasmuch  as  his  (Snap's)  nose  was  con- 
tinually "  kept  at  the  grindstone  "  in  Saffron  Hill,  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  attention  to  the  business  of  the  office  of  his  senior  partners,  owing  to  their 
incessant  occupation  with  the  afiairs  of  Titmouse.  Still,  however,  he  now  and 
then  contrived  to  remind  Titmouse  of  his  (Snap's)  existence,  by  sending  him 
intimations  of  interesting  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  elsewhere,  and  securing 
him  a  good  seat  to  view  both  the  criminal  and  the  spectators — often  persons  of 
the  greatest  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty ;  for  so  it  happens  that  in  this  country, 
the  more  hideous  the  crime,  the  more  intense  the  curiosity  of  the  upper  classes 
of  both  sexes  to  witness  the  miscreant  perpetrator ;  the  more  disgusting  the 
details,  the  greater  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  listened  to  by  the  distin- 
guished auditors ; — the  reason  being  plain,  that,  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  afforded  by  their  own  sphere,  their  palled  and  sated 
appetites  require  novel  and  more  powerful  stimulants.  Hence,  at  length,  we 
see  "  fashionables "  peopling  even  the  condemned  cell — rushing,  in  excited 
groups,  after  the  shuddering  malefactor,  staggering,  half  palsied,  and  with 
horror-laden  eye,  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  !  As  soon  as  old  Quirk  had  obtained 
an  inkling  of  Titmouse's  tastes  in  these  matters,  he  afforded  Titmouse  many 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  Once  or  twice  the  old  gentleman  succeeded  even 
in  enabling  Titmouse  (severe  trial,  however,  for  his  exquisite  sensibilities  !)  to 
shake  the  cold  and  pinioned  hands  of  wretches  within  a  few  minutes'  time 
of  being  led  out  for  execution  ! 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  early  and  interesting  friends,  the  Tag-rags 
— a  thing  which  both  Quirk  and  Gammon  resolved  should  not  happen  to 
Titmouse  :  for,  on  the  very  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  in  town  from  York,  a 
handsome  glass  coach  might  have  been  seen,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, drawing  up  opposite  the  gates  of  Satin  Lodge  !  from  which  said  coach, 
the  door  having  been  opened,  presently  descended  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Titmouse.  Now,  the  Tag-rags  always  dined  at  about  two  o'clock  on 
Sundays ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tag-rag,  together 
with  a  pretty  constant  visitor,  the  Eeverend  Dismal  Horror,  were  sitting  at 
their  dinner-table  discussing  as  nice  a  savoury  leg  of  roast  pork,  with  apple- 
sauce, as  could  at  once  have  tempted  and  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  and  the 
most  indiscriminating  appetite. 

"  Oh,  ma !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Tag-rag  faintly,  changing  colour  as  she  caught 
sight,  through  the  blinds,  of  the  approaching  visitors — "  if  there  isn't  Mr. 
Titmouse ! "  and  almost  dropping  on  the  table  her  plate,  in  which,  with  an 
air  of  tender  gallantry,  Mr.  Horror  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  some  greens, 
she  flew  out  of  the  room,  darted  upstairs,  and  in  a  trice  was  standing  with 
beating  heart  before  her  glass,  hastily  twirling  her  ringlets  round  her  tremb- 
ling fingers,  and  making  one  or  two  slight  alterations  in  her  dress.  Her  papa 
and  mamma  started  up  at  the  same  moment  hastily  wiping  their  mouths  on 
the  corners  of  the  table-cloth  ;  and,  after  a  hurried  apology  to  their  reverend 
guest,  whom  they  begged  "  to  go  on  eating  till  they  came  back  " — they  bounced 
into  the  drawing-room,  just  time  enough  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  seated 
for  some  time ;  but  they  were  both  rather  red  in  the  face  and  flustered  in  their 
manner.  Yet,  how  abortive  was  their  attempt  to  disguise  the  disgraceful  fact 
of  their  having  been  at  dinner  when  their  distinguished  visitors  arrived  !  For, 
firstly,  the  house  was  redolent  of  the  odours  of  roast  pork,  sage  and  onion- 
stuflSng,  and  greens  ;  secondly,  the  red-faced  servant  girl  was  peering  round  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  if  watching  an  opportunity  to  whip  o£E  a  small 
dinner  tray  that  stood  between  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  ;  and  thirdly, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  the  reverend  young  guest,  who 
was  holding  open  the  dining-room  door  just  wide  enough  to  enable  him  to  see 
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who  passed  on  to  the  dra-wing-room  ;  for,  in  trnth,  the  name  which  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Miss  Tag-rag,  was  one  that  always  excited  unpleasant  feelings 
in  the  breast  of  her  spiritual  friend. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tag-rag  !  Ton  my  soul — glad  to  see  you — and — hope 
you're  all  well?"  commenced  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of  easy  confidence  and 
grace.    Mr.  Gammon  calmly  introduced  himself  and  Mr.  Quirk. 

"We  were  just  going  to  sit  down  to — lunoh"  said  Mr.  Tag-rag  hurriedly. 
"  You  won't  take  a  little,  will  you,  gentlemen  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Tag-rag  faintly ; 
and  both  the  worthy  couple  felt  infinite  relief  on  being  assured  that  their  dis- 
tinguished visitors  had  already  lunched.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Tag-rag  could 
take  their  eyes  off  Mr.  Titmouse,  whose  easy  nonchalance  convinced  them  that 
he  must  have  been  keeping  the  society  of  lords.  He  was  just  inquiring — as  he 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and  gently  smacked  his  slight  ebony  cane 
against  his  leg — after  Miss  Tag-rag,  when,  pale  and  agitated,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  had  first  suffused  with  musk  and 
bergamot,  designed  to  overcome  so  much  of  the  vulgax  odour  of  dinner  as  might 
be  Ungering  about  her — that  interesting  young  lady  entered.  Titmouse  rose 
and  received  her  in  a  familiar,  forward  manner,  she  turning  white  and  red  by 
turns.  She  looked  such  a  shrivelled  little  ugly  formal  creature,  that  Titmouse 
conceived  quite  a  hatred  of  her,  though  recollecting  that  he  had  once  thought 
such  an  inferior  piece  of  goods  superfine.  Old  Quirk  and  Tag-rag,  every  now 
and  then,  cast  distrustful  glances  at  each  other.;  but  Gammon  kept  all  in  a 
calm  flow  of  small  talk,  which  at  length  restored  those  whom  they  had  come 
to  see,  to  something  like  self-possession.  As  for  Mr.  Quirk  the  more  he  looked 
at  Miss  Tag-rag,  the  more  pride  and  satisfaction  he  felt  in  reflecting  upon 
the  unfavourable  contrast,  she  must  present,  in  Titmouse's  eyes,  to  Miss  Quirk. 
After  a  little  fm'ther  conversation,  principally  concerning  the  brilliant  success 
of  Titmouse,  Mr.  Quirk  came  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  invited  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Tag-rag,  to  dinner  at  Alibi  House,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  at  six 
o'clock — apologizing  for  the  absence  of  Miss  Quirk,  on  the  score  of  indisposition 
- — she  being  at  the  time  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  health.  Mrs.  Tag-rag 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  something  deprecatory  of  their  dining  out  on 
Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  rule ;  but  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  earthly 
interests  she  might  peril  by  so  doing,  aided  by  a  fearfully  significant  glance 
from  Mr.  Tag-rag,  restrained  her.  The  invitation  was,  therefore,  accepted  in  a 
very  obsequious  mnner ;  and  soon  afterwards  as  their  great  visitor  took  their 
departure,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  Goodness !  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  there  must  be  some  very 
potent  attraction  at  Satin  Lodge  to  bring  thither  Titmouse,  after  all  that  haa 
occurred  ?  And  where  could  reside  the  point  of  that  attraction  but  in  Miss 
Tag-rag? 

As  soon  as  their  visitors'  glass-coach  had  driven  off — its  inmates  laughjng 
heartily  at  the  people  they  had  just  quitted — Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tag-rag 
returned  to  the  dining-table,  like  suddenly  disturbed  fowl  returning  to  their 
roost,  when  the  disturbance  has  ceased.  Profuse  were  their  apologies  to  Mr. 
Horror :  not  aware,  however,  that  he  had  improved  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  their  absence,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  energies  with  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  port  wine  from  a  decanter  which  stood  on  the  sideboard — a  circumstance 
which  he  did  not  deem  im]Dortant  enough  to  mention.  Vehemently  suspecting 
as  he  did,  what  was  the  state  of  things  with  reference  to  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
Miss  Tag-rag,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  trial  of  temper  to  the  exemplary  young 
pastor,  to  have  to  listen,  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  to  the  praises  of 
Titmouse,  and  speculations  concerning  the  immensity  of  his  fortune — matters, 
indeed  (in  his  pious  estimation),  of  the  earth,  earthy.  In  vain  did  the  worthy 
minister  strive,  every  now  and  then,  to  divert  the  current  of  conversation  into 
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a  more  profitable  channel — i.e.,  towards  himself;  all  he  said  was  evidently 
lost  upon  her  for  whose  ear  it  was  intended.  She  was  in  a  reverie,  and  often 
sighed.  The  principal  figures  before  her  mind's  eye  were  Tittlebat  Titmoiise, 
Esquire,  and  the  Kev.  Disrdal  Horror.  The  latter  was  about  twenty-six  (he 
had  been  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  his  sixteenth  year) ;  short ; 
his  face  slightly  pitted  with  small-pox ;  his  forehead  narrow  ;  his  eyes  cold  and 
watery ;  no  eyebrows  or  whiskers ;  high  cheek-bones ;  his  short  dark  hair 
combed  primly  forward  over  each  temple,  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  topknot 
in  front ;  he  wore  no  shirt-collars,  but  had  a  white  neokhandkerchief  tied  ver}^ 
formally",  and  was  dressed  in  an  ill-made  suit  of  black.  He  spoke  in  a  drawling 
canting  tone  ;  and  his  countenance  was  overspread  with  a  demure  expression 
of — cunning,  trying  to  looh  religious.  Then  he  was  always  talking  about  him- 
self ^  and  the  devil,  and  his  chapel,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  number  of 
souls  which  he  had  saved,  and  the  number  of  those  whom  he  knew  were 
damned,  and  many  more  who  certainly  would  be  damned ;  and  other  matters 
of  that  sort,  intrusted — it  would  seem — to  his  confidential  keeping.  All  this 
might  be  very  well  in  its  way,  began  to  think  Miss  Tag-rag — but  it  was 
possible  to  choke  a  dog  with  pudding.  Poor  girl,  can  you  wonder  at  her 
dwelling  fondly  upon  the  image  of  Titmouse  ?  So  splendidly  dressed — so 
handsome — such  a  fashionable  air — and  with — ten  thousand-a-year  !  When 
she  put  all  these  things  together  it  almost  looked  like  a  dream ;  such  good 
fortune  could  never  be  in  store  for  a  poor  simple  girl  like  herself.  Yet  there 
was  such  a  thing  as — love  at  first  sight !  After  tea  they  all  walked  down  to 
Mr.  Horror's  meeting-house.  It  was  very  crowded  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  eloquent  young  preacher  had  never  delivered  a  more  impassioned  sermon 
from  the  pulpit :  it  was  sublime.  Oh,  how  bitterly  he  denounced  "  worldly- 
mindedness  !  "  What  a  vivid  picture  he  drew  of  the  flourishing  green  bay-tree 
of  the  wicked,  suddenly  blasted  in  the  moment  of  its  pride  and  strength ;  while 
he  righteous  should  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament  for  ever  and  ever  !  Who 
cannot  see  here  shadowed  out  the  characters  of  Titmouse  and  of  Horror 
respectively  ? — who  hesitate  between  the  two?  And  when  at  length  the  sermon 
over,  he  sat  down  in  liis  pulpit  (the  congregation  also  sitting  and  singing, 
which  had  a  somewhat  queer  effect),  and  drew  gracefully  across  his  damp 
forehead  his  white  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Jliss 
Tag-rag ;  and  looked  with  an  air  of  most  interesting  languor  and  exhaustion 
towards  Mr.  Tag-rag's  pew,  where  sat  that  young  lamb  of  his  flock — JXiss 
Tag-rag — her  father  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  congregation,  and  she  his  only 
child — he  felt  a  most  lively  and  tender  interest  in  her  welfare — her  spiritual 
welfare,  and  resolved  to  call  the  next  morning  ;  entertaining  an  humble  hope 
of  finding  that  his  zealous  labours  had  not  been  in  vain !  Was  one  fruit  of 
them  to  have  been  looked  for  in  the  benignant  temper  which  Tag-rag,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  shopmen,  evinced  the  next  morning  for  at  least  an  hour  ? 
Would  that  the  like  good  effects  had  been  visible  in  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag ; 
but — alas  that  I  should  have  to  record  it ! — it  was  so  far  otherwise,  that  they 
laid  aside  some  fancy-fair  work  on  which  Mr.  Horror  had  set  them — for  the 
whole  week,  which  they  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  those  dresses  with 
which  they  purposed  the  profanation  of  the  ensuing  Sunday. 

That  day  at  length  arrived,  and  precisely  at  six  o'clock  a  genteel  Jly  deposited 
the  visitants  from  Satin  Lodge  at  the  splendid  entrance  to  Alibi  House.  There 
was  the  big  footman — shoulder-knot,  red-breeches,  and  all.  Tag-rag  felt  a 
little  nervous.  Before  they  had  entered  the  gates,  the  fond  proud  parents 
had  kissed  their  trembling  daughter,  and  entreated  her  "  to  keep  her  spirits 
up !  "  The  exhortation  was  needful ;  for  when  she  saw  the  sort  of  style  that 
awaited  them,  she  became  not  a  little  agitated.  When  she  entered  the 
ball — ahl  on  a  chair  lay  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  a  delicate  ebony  walking- 
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stick  ;  so  he  had  come — was  then  upstairs  !— Miss  Tag-rag  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Tag-rag  to  her  husband,  with  a 
subdued  sigh,  as  they  followed  the  splendid  footman  up-stairs, — "  It  may  be 
all  uncommon  grand ;  but  somehow  I'm  afraid  we're  doing  wrong — it's  the 
Lord's  Day — see  if  any  good  comes  of  it."  "  Tut — hold  your  tongue  !  Let's 
have  no  nonsense,"  sternly  whispered  Mr.  Tag-rag  to  his  submissive  wife. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ?  "  quoth  the  footman,  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  "  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Tag-rag,"  replied  Mr.  Tag-rag,  after  clearing  his  throat ;  and  so  they 
were  announced.  Miss  Quirk  coming  forward  to  receive  the  ladies  with  the 
most  charming  afEabihty.  There  stood  Titmouse,  in  an  easy  attitude,  with 
his  hands  stuck  into  his  coat  pockets,  and  resting  on  his  hips,  in  a  very 
delicate  and  elegant  fashion.  How  perfectly  he  seemed  at  his  ease  I  "  Oh 
Lord  !  "  thought  Tag-rag,  "that's  the  young  fellow  I  used  to  go  on  so  to  !  " 

In  due  time  dinner  was  announced ;  and  who  can  describe  the  rapture  that 
thrilled  through  the  bosoms  of  the  three  Tag-rags,  when  Mr.  Quirk  requested 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  take  down — Miss  Tag-rag  !  !     Her  father  took  down  Mrs. 
Alias  ;  Mr.  Quirk,  Mrs.  Tag-rag  ;  and  Gammon,  Miss  Quirk.    She  really  might 
have  been  proud  of  her  i^artner.     Gammon  was  about  thirty-six  years  old  : 
above  the  average  height;  with  a  particularly  gentlemanly  appearance  and 
address,  and  an  intellectual  and  cs  en  handsome  countenance,  though  occa- 
sionally he  wore,  to  a  keen  observer,  a  sinister  expression.    He  wore  a  blue 
coat,  a  plain  white  waistcoat  (not  disfigured  by  any  glistening  fiddle-faddle 
of  pins,  chains,  or  quizzing-glasses),  black  trousers,  and  silk  stockings.  There 
was  at  once  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  carelessness ;  and  there  was  such 
a  ready  smile — such  a  bland  case  and  self-possession — as  communicated  itself 
to  those  whom  he  addressed.    Dinner  went  off  very  pleasantly,  the  wines  soon 
communicating  a  little  confidence  to  the  flustered  guests.    Mrs.  Tag-rag  had 
drunk  so  much  champagne — an  unusual  beverage  for  her — that  almost  as  soon 
as  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep, 
leaving  the  two  young  ladies  to  amuse  each  other  as  best  they  might ;  for  Mrs. 
Alias  was  very  deaf,  and  moreover  very  stiff  and  distant,  and  sat  looking  at 
them  in  silence.    To  return  to  the  dining-room  for  a  moment.    '"Twas  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  sort  of  friendship  that  seemed  to  grow  up  between  Quirk 
and  Tag-rag,  as  their  heads  got  filled  with  wine  :  at  the  same  time  each  of 
them  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  Titmouse,  who  sat  between  them — volubility 
itself.    They  soon  dropped  all  disguise — each  plainly  under  the  impression 
that  the  other  could  not,  or  did  not,  observe  him ;  and  at  length,  impelled 
by  their  overmastering  motives,  they  became  so  bare-faced  in  their  sycophancy 
— evidently  forgetting  that  Gammon  was  present — that  he  could  several  times, 
with  only  the  utmost  difliculty,  refrain  from  bursting  into  laughter  at  the 
earnest  devotion  with  which  these  two  worshippers  of  the  little  golden  calf 
strove  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  divinity,  and  recommend  themselves  to 
its  favour. 

At  length  the  four  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  whence  issued 
the  sounds  of  music  ;  and  on  entering  hey  beheld  the  two  lovely  performers 
seated  at  the  pi,ano,  engaged  upon  a  duet.  The  plump  flaxen-haired  Miss 
Quirk,  in  her  flowing  white  muslin  dress,  her  thick  gold  chain  and  massive 
bracelets,  formed  rather  a  strong  contrast  to  her  sallow  skinny  little  com- 
panion, in  a  span-new  slate-coloured  silk  dress,  with  staring  scarlet  sash  ;  her 
long  corkscrew  ringlets  glistening  in  bear's  grease :  and  as  for  their  perform- 
ance, Miss  Quirk  played  boldly  and  well  through  her  part,  a  smile  of  contempt 
now  and  then  beaming  over  her  countenance  at  the  ridiculous  incapacity  of 
her  companion.  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  made  their  appearance  the  ladies 
ceased,  and  withdrew  from  the  piano.    Miss  Tag-rag,  with  a  sweet  air  of  sim- 
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plicity  and  conscious  embarrassment,  gliding  towards  the  sofa,  where  sat  her 
mamma  asleep,  but  whom  she  at  once  awoke.  Mr.  Quirk  exclaimed,  as, 
evidently  elevated  with  wine,  he  slapped  his  daughter  on  her  fat  back,  "  Ah, 
Dora,  my  love  !  "  while  Tag-rag  kissed  his  daughter's  cheek,  and  squeezed  her 
hand,  and  then  glanced  with  a  proud  and  delighted  air  at  Titmouse,  who  was 
lolling  at  full  length  upon  the  other  sofa,  picking  his  teeth.  While  Miss 
Quirk  was  making  tea,  Gammon  gaily  conversing  with  her,  and  in  an  under- 
tone satirizing  Miss  Tag-rag ;  the  latter  young  lady  was  gazing,  with  a  timid 
air,  at  the  various  elegant  knick-knacks  scattered  upon  the  tables  and  slabs. 
One  of  these  consisted  of  a  pretty  little  box,  about  a  foot  square,  with  a  glass 
lid,  through  which  she  saw  the  contents ;  and  they  not  a  little  surprised  her. 
They  were  pieces  of  cord ;  and  on  looking  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  she 
read,  with  a  sudden  shudder, — "  With  these  cords  were  tied  the  hands  of  Arthur 
Grizzlegut,  executed  for  high  treason,  1st  May,  18 — .  Presented,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  to  Caleb  QuirTt,  Esq.,  hy  John  Ketch."  Poor  Miss  Tag-rag  recoiled 
from  the  box  as  if  she  had  seen  it  filled  with  writhing  adders.  She  took  an 
early  opportunity,  however,  of  calling  her  father's  attention  to  it ;  and  he 
pronounced  it  a  "  most  interesting  object,"  and  fetched  Mrs.  Tag-rag  to  see 
it.  She  agreed  first  with  her  daughter  and  then  with  her  husband.  Quietly 
pushing  her  investigations,  Miss  Tag-rag  by-and-by  beheld  a  large  and  splendidly 
bound  volume — in  fact,  Miss  Quirk's  album  ;  and,  after  turning  over  most  of  the 
leaves,  and  glancing  over  the  "  poetical  efEusions"  and  "prose  sentiments"  which 
few  fools  can  abstain  from  depositing  upon  the  embossed  pages,  when  sohcited 
by  the  lovely  proprietresses  of  such  works,  behold — her  heart  fluttered — ^poor 
Miss  Tag-rag  almost  dropped  the  magnificent  volume ;  for  there  was  the 
idolized  name  of  Mr.  Titmouse — no  doubt  his  own  handwriting  and  composi- 
tion. She  read  it  over  eagerly  again  and  again, — 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse  Is  My  name, 
England  Is  My  Nation, 
London  Is  My  dweUing-Place, 
And  Christ  Is  My  Salvation." 

It  was  very — very  beautiful — beautiful  in  its  simplicity  !  She  looked  anxiously 
about  for  writing  implements !  but  not  seeing  any,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
trust  to  her  memory ;  on  which,  indeed,  the  exquisite  composition  was  already 
inscribed  in  indelible  characters.  Miss  Quirk,  who  was  watching  her  motions, 
guessed  the  true  cause  of  her  excitement ;  and  a  smile  of  mingled  scorn  and 
pity  for  her  infatuated  delusion  shone  upon  her  face  :  in  which,  however,  there 
appeared  a  little  anxiety  when  she  beheld  Titmouse — not,  however,  perceiving 
that  he  did  so  in  consequence  of  a  motion  from  Gammon,  whose  eye  governed 
his  movements  as  a  man's  those  of  his  spaniel — walk  up  to  her,  and  converse 
with  a  great  appearance  of  interest. 

At  length  Mr.  Tag-rag's  "  carriage  "  was  announced.  Mr.  Quirk  gave  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  and  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  daughter;  who  endeavoured, 
as  she  went  down  the  stairs,  to  direct  melting  glances  at  her  handsome  and 
distinguished  companion.  They  evidently  told,  for  she  could  not  be  mistaken; 
he  certainly  once  or  twice  squeezed  her  arm — and  the  last  fond  words  he 
uttered  to  her  were  "  'Pon  my  soul — it's  early :  devilish  sorry  you're  going  !  " 
As  the  Tag-rags  drove  home,  they  were  all  loud  in  the  praises  of  those  whom 
they  had  just  quitted,  particularly  of  those  whose  splendid  hospitality  they  had 
been  enjoying.  With  a  daughter,  with  whom  Mr.  Quirk  must  naturally  kave 
wished  to  make  so  splendid  a  match  as  that  with  Titmouse — but  who  was 
plainly  engaged  to  Mr.  Gammon — how  kind  and  disinterested  was  Mr.  Quirk,  in 
afEording  every  encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  passion  which  Titmouse  had 
so  manifestly  conceived  for  Miss  Tag-rag  !    And  was  there  ever  so  delightful  a 
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person  as  Gammon?  How  cordially  he  had  shaken  the  hands  of  each  of  them 
at  parting!  As  for  Miss,  Tag;-rag,  she  almost  felt  that,  if  her  heart  had  not 
been  so  deeply  engaged  to  Titmouse,  she  could  have  loved  Mr.  Gammon  ! 

"  I  hope,  Tabby,"  said  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  "  that  whea  you're  Mrs.  Titmouse,  you'll 
bring  your  dear  husband  to  hear  Mr.  Horror  ?  You  know,  we  olight  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Lord— for  He  has  done  it." 

"  La,  ma,  how  can  I  tell  ?  "  quoth  Miss  Tag-rag  petulantly.  "  I  must  go  where 
Mr.  Titmouse  chooses,  of  course ;  and  no  doubt  he'll  take  sittings  in  one  of  the 
West  End  churches  :  you  know,  you  go  where  pa  goes — T  go  where  Titmouse 
goes!  But  I  mill  come  sometimes,  too— if  it's  only  to  show  that  I'm  not  above 
it,  you  know.  La,  what  a  stir  there  will  be!  The  three  Miss  Knipps — I  do 
so  hope  they'll  be  there  !  IH  have  your  pew,  ma,  lined  with  red  velvet ;  it  will 
look  150  genteel."  . 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  sure.  Tabby,  though,"  interrupted  her  father  with  a  certain 
swell  of  manner,  "  that  we  shall,  after  a  certain  event,  continue  to  live  in  these 
parts.  There's  such  a  thing  as  retiring  from  business,  Tabby ;  besides,  we  shall 
nat'rally  wish  to  be  near  you." 

"  He's  a  love  of  a  man,  pa,  isn't  he  ? "  interrupted  Miss  Tag-rag  with  irrepressible 
excitement.  Her  father  folded  her  in  his  arms.  They  could  hardly  believe 
that  they  had  reached  Satin  Lodge.  That  respectable  structure,  somehow  or 
other,  now  looked  to  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  shrunk  into  most  contemptible 
dimensions.  What  was  it  to  the  spacious  and  splendid  residence  which  they 
had  quitted  ?  And  what,  in  all  probabihty,  could  that  be  to  the  mansion — or 
perhaps  several  mansions — to  which  Mr.  Titmouse  would  be  presently  entitled, 
and — in_his  right — some  one  else  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Whilst  the  brilliant  success  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  was  exciting  so  great  a 
sensation  amongst  the  inmates  of  Satin  Lodge  and  Alibi  House,  there  were 
also  certain  quarters  in  the  upper  regions  of  society,  in  which  it  produced 
a  considerable  commotion,  and  where  it  was  contemplated  with  feelings  of 
intense  interest ;  nor  without  reason.  For  indeed  to  you,  reflective  reader,  much 
pondering  men  and  manners,  and  observing  the  influence  of  great  wealth, 
especially  suddenly  and  iinexpectedly  acquired,  upon  all  classes  of  mankind 
— it  would  appear  passing  strange  that  so  prodigious  an  event  as  that  of  an 
accession  to  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  and  a  large  accumulation  of 
money  besides,  could  be  looked  on  with  indifEerence  in  those  regions  where 
MONEY  "Is  like  the  air  they  breathe — if  they  have  it  not  they  die  ;  "  in  whose 
absence,  all  their  "  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  disappear  like 
snow  under  sunshine  ;  the  edifice  of  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnificence  that  rose 
like  an  exhalation,"  so  disappears — "And,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
leaves  not  a  rack  behind." 

If  the  reader  had  reverently  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  that  glittering 
centre  of  aristocratic  literature,  and  inexhaustible  solace  against  the  ennui  of 
a  wet  day — I  mean  Dehrett's  Peerage,  his  attention  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
riveted,  amongst  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  but  minor  stars,  by  the  radiance  of  one 
transcendent  constellation.  Behold ;  hush ;  tremble ! 

"  Augustus  Moetimee  Plantagbnet  Fitz-Urse,  Eakl  of  Dkeddling- 
TON,  Viscount  Pitz-Uesb,  and  Bakon  Dbelincoubt;  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece;  G.G.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.C.S.,  F.P.S.,  etc.,  etc.;  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  army,  Colonel  of  the  37th  regiment  of  light  dragoons ;  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  ~- — shire ;  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House ;  formerly  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household ;  born  the  3Ist  of  March,  17 — ;  succeeded  his  father,  PERoy 
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CoNSTANTiNE  FiTZ-IjRSB,  as  fifth  Earl,  and  twentieth  in  the  Barony,  January 
10th,  17 — ;  married,  April  1,  17 — ,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lady  Philippa  Emmeline 
Blanche  Macspleuchan,  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth  Duke  of  Tantallon,  K.T., 
and  has  issue  an  only  child, 

"  Cecilia  Philippa  Leopoldina  Planta genet,  born  June  10,  17 — . 

"  Town  residence,  Grosvenor  Square. 

"Seats,  Gruneaghoolaghan  Castle,  Galway;  Tre-ardevoraveor  Manor,  Corn- 
wall; LlmryllwcrwpllgUy  Abbey,  N.  Wales ;  Tullyclachanach  Palace,  N.  Britain; 
Poppleton  Hall,  Hertfordshire. 

"  Earldom,  by  patent,  1667 ;  Barony,  by  writ  of  summons,  12th  Hen.  II." 

Now,  as  to  the  above  tremendous  list  of  seats  and  residences,  be  it  observed 
that  the  existence  of  two  of  them,  viz.,  Grosvenor  Square  and  Poppleton  Hall, 
was  tolerably  well  ascertained  by  the  residence  of  the  august  proprietor  of 
them,  and  the  expenditure  therein  of  his  princely  revenue  of  £5,000  a  year. 
The  existence  of  the  remaining  ones,  however,  the  names  of  which  the  diligent 
chronicler  has  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy,  had  become  somewhat 
problematical  since  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  physical  derangement 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  those  parts,  which  one  may  conceive  to  have  taken 
place  consequent  upon  those  events  ;  those  imposing  feudal  residences  having 
been  originally  erected  in  positions  so  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
security  against  aggression,  as  to  have  become  totally  inaccessible — and  indeed 
unknown,  to  the  present  inglorious  and  degenerate  race,  no  longer  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 

[I  have  now  recovered  my  breath,  after  my  bold  flight  into  the  resplendent 
regions  of  aristocracy ;  but  my  eyes  are  still  dazzled.] 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  have  got  an  intimation  that  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
in  a  madder  freak  of  fortune  than  any  which  her  incomprehensible  ladyship 
hath  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  this  history,  is  far  on  his  way  towards 
a  dizzy  pitch  of  gTeatness — viz.,  that  he  has  now,  owing  to  the  verdict  of  the 
Yorkshire  jury,  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  become  heir-expectant  to 
the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom — between  it  and  him  only  one  old  peer,  and 
his  sole  child,  an  unmarried  daughter,  intervening.  Behold  the  thing  demon- 
strated to  your  very  eye,  in  the  Pedigree  on  page  252,  which  is  only  our  former 
one  a  little  extended. 

From  this  I  think  it  will  appear,  that  on  the  death  of  Augustus  fifth  earl 
and  twentieth  baron,  with  no  other  issue  than  Lady  Cecilia,  the  earldom  being 
then  extinct,  the  barony  would  descend  upon  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  her  dying  without  issue  in  the  .lifetime  of  her  father.  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
would  on  the  earl's  death  without  other  lawful  issue  become  Lord  Drelincourt, 
twenty-first  in  the  barony ;  and  in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  issue,  after 
her  father's  death.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  would  become  the  twenty-second  Lord 
Drelincourt ;  one  or  other  of  which  two  splendid  positions,  but  for  the  enter- 
prising agency  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  would  have  been  occupied 
by  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  about 
sixty-seven  years  old ;  and  he  would  have  realised  the  idea  of  an  incarnation 
of  the  sublimest  pride.  He  was  of  rather  a  slight  make,  and,  though  of  a 
tolerably  advanced  age,  stood  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  hair  was  glossy, 
and  white  as  snow  :  his  features  were  of  an  aristocratic  cast ;  their  expression 
was  severe  and  haughty ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  there  was  scarce  a 
trace  of  intellect  perceptible  in  them.  His  manner  and  demeanour  were  cold, 
imperturbable,  inaccessible  ;  wherever  he  went — so  to  speak — he  radiated  cold. 
Comparative  poverty  embittered  his  spirit,  as  his  lofty  birth  and  ancient 
descent  generated  the  pride  I  have  spoken  of.  With  what  calm  and  supreme 
self-satisfaction  did  he  look  down  upon  all  lower  in  the  peerage  than  himself  ? 
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and  as  for  a  newly-created  peer,  he  looked  at  such  a  being  with  inefEable 
disdain.  Amongst  his  few  equals  he  was  aiJable  enough ;  amongst  his  inferiors 
he  exhibited  an  insupportable  appearance  of  condescension — one  which  excited 
a  wise  man's  smile  of  pity  and  contempt,  and  a  fool's  anger — both,  however, 
equally  naught  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.    If  any  one  could  have  ventured 
upon  &  post-mortem  examination  of  so  august  a  structure  as  the  Earl's  carcase, 
his  heart  would  probably  have  been  found  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  his 
brain  very  soft  and  flabby  ;  both,  however,  equal  to  the  small  occasions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  called  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.    The  former  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  two  feelings — love  of  himself  and  of  his  daughter 
(because  upon  her  would  descend  his  barony)  ;  the  latter  exhibited  its  powers 
(supposing  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind)  in  mastering  the  military 
details  requisite  for  nominal  soldiership ;  the  game  of  whist ;  the  routine  of 
petty  business  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  etiquette  of  the  court.  One 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  way  he  had,  however,  completely  mastered 
■ — that  which  is  so  ably  condensed  in  Dehrett ;  and  he  became  a  sort  of  oracle 
in  such  matters.    As  for  his  politics,  he  professed  Whig  principles — and  was 
indeed,  a  bitter,  though  quiet  partisan.    In  attendance  to  his  senatorial  duties, 
he  practised  an  exemplary  punctuality ;  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  House 
at  its  sitting  and  rising  ;  and  never  once,  on  any  occasion,  great  or  small,  voted 
against  his  party.    He  had  never  been  heard  to  speak  in  a  full  House ;  first, 
because  he  never  could  muster  nerve  enough  for  the  purpose ;  secondly,  because 
he  never  had  anything  to  say ;  and  lastly,  lest  he  should  compromise  his  dignity, 
and  destroy  the  preitige  of  his  position,  by  not  speaking  better  than  any  one 
present.  His  services  were  not,  however,  entirely  over-looked ;  for,  on  his  party 
coming  into  office' for  a  few  weeks  (they  knew  it  could  be  for  no  longer  a  time) 
they  made  him  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household ;  which  was  thenceforward  an 
epoch  to  which  he  referred  every  event  of  his  life,  great  and  small.    The  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  ever  since  he  had  been  of  an  age  to  form  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  action' and  conduct,  to  conceive  superior  designs,  and 
to  achieve  distinction  amongst  mankind — was,  to  obtain  a  step  in  the  peerage; 
for  considering  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  his  ample,  nay  sujjerfluous 
pecuniary  means — so  much  more  than  adequate  to  support  his  present  double 
dignity  of  earl  and  baron— he  thought  it  but  a  reasonable  return  for  his 
eminent  political  services  to  the  step  which  he  coveted.    But  his  anxiety  on 
this  point  had  been  recently  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  one  circumstance. 
A  gentleman  who  held  an  honourable  and  lucrative  official  situation  in  the 
House,  and  who  never  had  treated  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  with  that  profound 
obsequiousness  which  the  Earl  conceived  to  be  his  due — but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  presumed  to  consider  himself  a  man  and  an  Englishman  equally  with  the 
Earl — had,  a  short  time  before,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  title  to  an  earldom 
that  had  long  been  dormant,  and  was  of  creation  earlier  than  that  of  Dredd- 
lington.   The  Earl  of  Dreddlingt.on  took  this  untoward  circumstance  so  much 
to  heart,  that  for  some  months  afterwards  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  decline; 
always  experiencing  a  dreadful  inward  spasm  whenever  the  Earl  of  Pitzwalter 
made  his  appearance  in  the  House.    For  this  sad  state  of  things  there  was 
plainly  but  one  remedy — a  Marquisate — at  which  the  Earl  gazed  -with  the 
wistfal  eye  of  an  old  and  feeble  ape  at  a  cocoa-nut,  just  above  his  reach, 
and  which  he  beholds  at  length  grasped  and  carried  ofE  by  some  nimbler  and 
younger  rival. 

Amongst  all  the  weighty  cares  and  anxieties  of  tliis  life,  I  must  do  the  Earl 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  concerns  of  hereafter — the 
solemn  realities  of  that  future  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  To  his  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  things  around  him,'  it  was 
evident  that  the  Author  of  the  world  had  decreed  the  existence  of  regnlar 
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gradations  of  society.  The  following  lines,  quoted  one  night  in  the  House 
by  the  leader  of  his  party,  had  infinitely  delighted  the  Earl— 

"  Oh,  where  Degree  is  shaken. 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick  ! 
Take  but  Degree  away — untune  that  string. 
And,  hark  !  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets, 
In  mere  oppugnancy  !  "  * 

When  the  Earl  discovered  that  this  was  the  production  of  Shakspeare,  he 
conceived  a  great  respect  for  that  writer,  and  purchased  a  copy  of  his  works, 
and  had  them  splendidly  bound — never  to  be  opened,  however,  except  at  that 
ojie  place  where  the  famous  passage  in  question  was  to  be  found.    How  great 
was  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  the  plebeian  poet  to  stand  amidst  a 
collection  of  royal  and  noble  authors,  to  whose  productions,  and  those  in 
elucidation  and  praise  of  them,  the  Earl's  splendid-looking  library  had  tiU 
thfcn  been  confined !    Since,  thought  the  Earl,  such  is  clearly  the  order  of 
Providence  in  this  world,  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the  next  ?    He  felt  certain 
that  then  there  would  be  found  corresponding  differences  and  degrees,  in 
analogy  to  the  differences  and  degrees  existing  upon  earth ;  and  with  this 
view  had  read  and  endeavoured  to  comprehend  a  very  dry  but  learned  book 
— Butler's  Analogy — lent  him  by  a  deceased  kinsman — a  bishop.    This  con- 
solatory conclusion  of  the  Earl's  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  from  which  he  had  once  heard  the  aforesaid  bishop  preach — "Itt, 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  had  not  ieen  so,  I  mould  have  told 
you."    On  grounds  such  as  these,  after  much  conversation  vsdth  several  old 
brother  peers  of  his  own  rank,  he  and  they— those  wise  and  good  men— came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  apprehending  so  grievous 
a  misfartune  as  the  huddling  together  hereafter  of  the  great  and  small  into 
one  miscellaneous  and  ill-assorted  assemblage ;  but  that  the  rules  of  precedence, 
in  all  their  strictness,  as  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  would  meet 
with  an  exact  observance,  so  that  every  one  should  be  ultimately  and  eternally 
happy  in  the  company  of  his  equals.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  would  have,  in 
fact,  as  soon  supposed,  with  the  deluded  Indian,  that  in  his  voyage  to  the 
next  world — "  His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company ; "  as  that  his  lordship 
should  be  doomed  to  participate  the  same  regions  of  heaven  with  any  of  his 
domestics  :  unless,  indeed,  by  some,  in  his  view,  not  improbable  dispensation, 
it  should  form  an  ingredient  in  their  cup  of  happiness  in  the  next  world, 
there  to  perform  those  offices — or  analogous  ones — for  their  old  masters,  which 
they  had  performed  upon  earth.    As  the  Earl  grew  older,  these  just,  and 
rational,  and  Scriptural  views,  became  clearer,  and  his  faith  firmer.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  he  was  in  a  manner  ripening  for  immortality — for  which 
his  noble  and  lofty  nature,  he  felt,  was  fitter,  and  more  likely  to  be  in  its 
element,  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  this  dull,  degraded,  and  confused  world. 
He  knew  that  there  his  sufferings  in  this  inferior  stage  of  existence  would  be 
richly  recompensed ;  for  suilerLngs  indeed  he  had,  though  secret,  arising  from 
the  scant}'  means  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  exalted  rank  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.    The  long 
series  of  exquisite  mortifications  and  pinching  privations  arising  from  this 
inadequacy  of  means,  had,  however,  the  Earl  doubted  not,  been  designed  by 
Prpvidence  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy,  and  from  which  he  would,  in  due  time. 
Issue  like  thrice-refined  gold.    Then  also  would  doubtless  be  remembered  in 
his  faV9ijr  the  innumerable  instances  of  his  condescension^  in  mingling  in  the 
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most  open  manner  with  those  who  were  unquestionably  his  inferiors,  sacrificing 
his  own  feelings  of  lofty  and  fastidious  exclusiveness,  and  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests,  and,  as  far  as  influence  and  example  went,  polish  and 
refine  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Such  is  an  outline — alas, 
how  faint  and  imperfect !  —of  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man,  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington. 

As  for  his  domestic  and  family  circumstances,  he  had  been  a  widower  for 
some  fifteen  years,  his  countess  having  brought  him  but  one  child.  Lady  Cecilia 
Philippa  Leopoldina  Plantagenet,  who  was  in  almost  all  respects,  the  counterpart 
of  her  illustrious  father.  She  resembled  him  not  a  little  in  feature,  only  that 
she  partook  of  the  plainness  of  her  mother.  Her  complexion  was  dehcately 
fair ;  but  her  features  had  no  other  expression  than  that  of  a  languid  hauteur. 
Her  upper  eyelids  drooped  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep  them  open  ;  the  upper 
jaw  projected  considerably  over  the  under  one;  and  her  front  teeth  were 
prominent  and  exposed.  Frigid  and  inanimate,  she  seemed  to  take  but  little 
interest  in  anything  on  earth.  In  person,  she  was  of  average  height,  of  slender 
and  well-proportioned  figure,  and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  only  that  she 
had  a  habit  of  throwing  her  head  a  little  backward,  that  gave  her  a  singularly 
disdainful  appearance.  She  had  reached  her  twenty-seventh  year  without 
having  had  an  eligible  ofEer  of  marriage,  though  she  would  be  the  possessor 
of  a  barony  in  her  own  right,  and  £5,000  a-year;  a  circumstance  which,  it 
may  be  behoved,  not  a  little  embittered  her.  She  inherited  her  father's  pride 
in  all  its  plenitude. 

Ever  since  the  first  Earl  of  Dreddlington  had,  through  a  bitter  pique  con- 
ceived against  his  eldest  son,  the  second  earl,  diverted  the  principal  family 
revenues  to  the  younger  branch,  leaving  tlie  title  to  be  supported  by  only 
£5,000  a-year,  there  had; been  a  complete  estrangement  between  the  elder 
and  the  younger — th*e  titled  and  the  monied — branches  of  the  family.  On 
Mr.  Aubrey's  attaining  his  majority,  however,  the  present  earl  sanctioned 
overtures  being  made  towards  a  reconciliation,  being  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  Lady  Cecilia  might,  by  intermarriage,  efEect  a  happy  re-union  of  family 
interests ;  an  object,  this,  that  had  long  lain  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other 
upon  earth,  till,  in  fact,  it  became  a  kind  of  passion.  Actuated  by  such  con- 
siderations, he  had  done  more  to  concihate  Mr.  Aubrey  than  he  had  ever 
done  towards  any  one  on  earth.  It  was,  however,  in  vain.  Mr.  Aubrey's  first 
delinquency  was  an  unqualified  and  enthusiastic  adoption  of  Tory  principles. 
Now,  all  the  Dreddlingtons,  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  had  been  firm  unflinching  Tories,  till  the  distinguished 
father  of  the  present  Earl  quietly  walked  over  one  day  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  completely  fascinated  by  a  bit  of  riband  which  the  minister 
held  up  before  him :  and  before  he  had  sat  in  that  wonder-working  region,  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  twenty-four  hours,  he  discovered  that  the  true 
signification  of  Tory,  was  higot — and  of  Whig,  patriot :  and  he  stuck  to  that 
version  till  it  transformed  him  into  a  gold  stick,  in  which  capacity  he  died, 
having  repeatedly  and  solemnly  impressed  upon  his  son  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  taking  the  same  view  of  public  afEairs,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
similar  results.  Aid  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained  up,  most  re- 
ligiously had  gone  the  Earl ;  and  see  the  result :  he,  also,  attained  to  eminent 
and  responsible  office — to  wit,  that  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.  Now, 
things  standing  thus — how  could  the  Earl  so  compromise  his  principles,  and 
indirectly  injure  his  party,  as  by  sufEering  his  daughter  to  marry  a  Tory? 
Great  grief  and  vexation  of  spirit  did  this  matter,  therefore,  occasion  to  that 
excellent  nobleman.  But,  secondly,  Aubrey  not  only  declined  to  marry  his 
cousin,  but  clenched  his  refusal,  and  sealed  his  final  exclusion  from  the 
dawning  good  opinion  and  aifections  of  the  Earl,  by  marrying,  as  hath  been 
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seen,  some  one  else — Miss  St.  Clair.  Thenceforth  there  was  a  great  gul£ 
between  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  the  Aubrej's.  Whenever  they  happened 
to  meet,  the  Earl  greeted  liim  with  an  elaborate  bow,  and  a  petrifying  smile  ; 
but,  for  the  last  seven  years,  not  one  syllable  had  passed  between  them.  As  for 
Mr.  Aubrey,  he  had  never  been  otherwise  than  amused  at  the  eccentric  airs 
of  his  magnificent  kinsman.  Now,  was  it  not  a  hard  thing  for  the  Earl  to 
bear — namely,  the  prospect  there  was  that  his  barony  and  estates  might  devolve 
upon  this  same  Aubrey,  or  his  issue  ?  for  Lady  Cecilia,  alas !  enjoyed  but 
precarious  health,  and  her  chances  of  marrying  seemed  daily  diminishing. 
This  was  a  thorn  in  the  poor  Earl's  flesh ;  a  source  of  constant  worry  to  him, 
sleeping  and  waking :  and  proud  as  he  was,  and  with  such  good  reason,  he 
would  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  avert  so  direful 
a  calamity — to  see  his  daughter  married. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of  Mr.  Aubrey  and  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
at  the  time  when  this  history  opens,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
lively  interest  with  which  the  Earl  first  heard  of  the  tidings  that  a  stranger 
had  set  up  a  title  to  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  estates ;  and  the  silent  and 
profound  anxiety  with  which  he  continued  to  regard  the  progress  of  the  affair. 
He  obtained,  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  confidential  inquiries  instituted 
by  his  solicitor,  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  new  claimant's  preten- 
tions ;  but,  with  a  due  degree  of  delicacy  towards  his  unfortunate  kinsman, 
he  studiously  concealed  the  interest  he  felt  in  so  important  a  family  question 
as  the  succession  to  the  Yatton  property.  The  Earl  and  his  daughter  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the  claimant;  and  when  he  heard  that  that  claimant 
was  a  gentleman  of  "  decided  Whig  principles  " — the  Earl  was  very  near  setting 
it  down  as  a  sort  of  special  interference  of  Providence  in  his  favour  ;  and  one 
that  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  would  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
other  wishes  of  the  Earl.  Who  knew  but  that,  before  a  twelvemonth  had  passed 
over,  the  two  branches  of  the  family  might  not  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
reunited — and  thus,  amongst  other  incidents,  invest  the  Earl  with  the  virtual 
patronage  of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  return  to  power, 
strengthen  his  claim  upon  his  party  for  his  long-coveted  marquisate  1  He  had 
gone  to  the  continent  a  few  days  before  the  trial  of  the  ejectment  at  York  ; 
and  did  not  return  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had 
solemnly  declared  the  validity  of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  Yatton  property, 
and  consequently  established  his  right  of  succession  to  the  barony  of  Drelin- 
court.  Of  this  event  a  lengthened  account  was  given  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
papers  which  fell  under  the  Earl's  eye  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  abroad ; 
and  to  the  report  of  the  decision  of  the  question  of  law,  was  appended  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  decision,  Mr.  Aubrey,  we  are  able  to  state  on 
the  best  authority,  has  given  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  surrender  the 
entire  of  the  Yatton  property  without  further  litigation;  thus  making  the 
promptest  amends  in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  has — we  cannot  doubt 
unwittingly — injured.  He  has  also  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  has 
consequently  retired  from  Parliament ;  so  that  the  borough  of  Yatton  is  now 
vacant.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  proprietor  of  Yatton  will  either 
himself  sit  for  the  borough,  and  announce  immediately  his  intention  of  doing 
so,  or  give  his  prompt  and  decisive  support  to  some  gentleman  of  decided  Whig 
principles.  We  say  ^wompt — for  the  enemy  is  vigilant  and  crafty.  Men  at 
Yatton  !  To  the  rescue  ! !  ! — Mr.  Titmouse  is  now,  we  believe,  in  London. 
This  fortunate  gentleman  is  not  only  now  in  possession  of  the  fine  property 
at  Yatton,  with  an  unencumbered  rent-roll  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
a-year,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  rents  to  be  handed  over  by  the  late  possessor, 
but  is  now  next  but  one  in  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Dreddlington  and 
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barony  of  Drelincourt,  with  the  large  family  estates  annesed  thereto.  We 
believe  this  is  the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  the  present  Earl  to  know  that  his  probable  successor 
professes  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  political  opinions,  of  which  his 
lordship  has,  during  his  long  and  distinguished  political  life,  been  so  able  and 
consistent  a  supporter." 

The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  slightly  flustered  on  reading  the  above 
paragraph.  He  perused  it  several  times  with  increasing  satisfaction.  The 
time  had  at  length  arrived  for  him  to  take  decisive  steps ;  nay,  duty  to  his 
newly-discovered  kinsman  required  it. 

Messrs.  Titmouse  and  Gammon  were  walking  arm-in-arm  down  Oxford  Street, 
on  their  return  from  some  livery-stables,  where  they  had  been  looking  at  a  horse 
which  Titmouse  was  thinking  of  purchasing,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
ruffled  him  not  a  little.  He  had  been  recognised  and  publicly  accosted  by  a 
vulgar  fellow,  with  a  yard-measure  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  parcel  of  drapery 
under  his  arm — in  fact,  by  our  old  friend  Mr.  Huckaback.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Titmouse  afiect,  for  some  time,  not  to  see  his  old  acquaintance,  and  to  be 
earnestly  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Gammon. 

"  Ah,  Titty  ! — ^Titmouse  !  Well,  Mister  Titmouse — how  are  you  ? — Devilish 
long  time  since  we  met !  "  Titmouse  directed  a  look  at  him  which  he  wished 
could  have  blighted  him,  and  quickened  his  pace  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  presumptuous  intruder.  Huckaback's  blood  was  up,  however, — 
roused  by  this  ungrateful  and  insolent  treatment  from  one  who  had  been  under 
such  great  obligations  to  him ;  and  quickening  Ms  pace  also,  he  kept  alongside 
with  Titmouse. 

"  Ah,"  continued  Huckaback,  "  why  do  you  cut  me  in  this  way,  Titty  ?  You 
aren't  ashamed  of  me,  surely  ?  Many's  the  time  you've  tramped  up  and  down 
Oxford  Street  with  your  bundle  and  yard-measure — " 

"  Fellow !  "  at  length  exclaimed  Titmouse  indignantly,  "  'Pon  my  life  I'll  give 
you  in  charge  if  you  go  on  so  !  Be  ofE,  you  low  fellow  ! — Dem  vulgar  brute  !  " 
he  subjoined  in  a  lower  tone,  bursting  into  perspiration,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  insolent  pertinacity  of  Huckaback's  disposition. 

"  My  eyes  !  Give  me  in  charge  1  Come,  I  like  that,  rather — Ton  vagabond  ! 
Pay  me  what  you  owe  me  !  You're  a  swind'ar  !  You  owe  me  fifty  pounds,  you 
do  !    You  sent  a  man  to  rob  me  !  " 

"  Will  any  one  get  a  constable  ? "  inqiJred  Titmouse,  who  had  grown  as 
white  as  death.  The  little  crowd  that  was  collecting  round  them  began  to 
suspect,  from  Titmouse's  agitated  appearance,  that  there  must  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charges  made  against  him. 

"  Oh,  go,  get  a  constable  !  Nothing  I  should  like  better !  Ah,  my  fine 
gentleman — what's  the  time  of  day,  when  chaps  like  you  are  woimd  up  so 
high?"  J'.  1  J' 

Gammon's  interference  was  in  vain.  Huckaback  got  more  abusive  and  noisy  ; 
no  constable  was  at  hand;  so,  to  escape  the  intolerable  interruption  and 
nuisance,  he  beckoned  a  coach  ofE  the  stand,  which  was  close  by ;  and.  Tit- 
mouse and  he  stepping  into  it,  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
Mr.  Huckaback.  Having  taken  a  shilling  drive;,  they  alighted,  and  walked- 
towards  Cove  at  Garden.  As  they  approached  theiiotel,  they  observed  a  yellow 
chariot,  at  once  elegant  and  somewhat  old-fashnoned,  rolling  away  frord  th©^ 
door. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  Gammon  ;  "  it's  a:a  earl's  coronet  on  the  panel  f  ■ 
and  a  white  -haired  old  gentleman  was  sitting  low  down  in  the  corner  " 

"  Ah — it's  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  lord,  a  nd  all  that — but  I'll  answer' 
for  it,  some  of  'em's  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,"  replied  Titmouse  as  they 
entered  the  hotel.   At  hat  moment  the  waiter,  with  a  most  profound  bow,, 
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•esented  Mm  with  a  letter  and  a  card,  which  had  only  the  moment  before 
sen  left  for  him.    The  card  was  thus  : — 


THE  EABL  OP  DREDDLINGTON. 


GSOSVENOB  SQUAEE. 


and  there  was  written  on  it,  in  pencil,  in  rather  a  feeble  and  hurried  character 
— "  For  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  My  stars,  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse  excitedly,  addressing  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  also  seemed  greatly  interested  by  the  occurrence.  They  both 
•repaired  to  a  vacant  table  at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  and  Titmouse,  with 
not  a  little  trepidation,  hastily  breaking  a  large  seal  which  contained  the  Earl's 
family  arms,  with  their  crowded  quarterings  and  grim  supporters— better  ap- 
preciated by  Gammon,  however,  than  by  Titmouse — opened  the  ample  envelope, 
■and,  imfolding  its  thick  gilt-edged  enclosure,  read  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  has  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Titmouse, 
'  in  whom  he  is  very  happy  to  have,  though  unexpectedly,  discovered  so  near  a 
kinsman.  On  the  event  which  has  brought  this  to  pass,  the  Earl  congratulates 
himself  not  less  than  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  hopes  for  the  earliest  opportunity  of  a 
personal  introduction.  The  Earl  leaves  town  to-day,  and  will  not  return  till 
'Monday  next,  on  which  day  he  begs  the  favour  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  company 
to  dinner,  at  six  o'clock.  He  may  depend  upon  its  being  strictly  a  family 
reunion  ;  the  only  person  present,  besides  Mr.  Titmouse  and  the  Earl,  being 
the  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Grosvenor  Square,  Thursday.  ; 
"  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  read  the  above,  still  holding  it  in  his  hand,  he 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  mute  apprehension  and  delight.  Of  the  existence, 
indeed,  of  the  magnificent  personage  who  had  just  introduced  himself.  Tit- 
mouse had  certainly  heard,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  just  been  so  successfully  terminated.  He  had 
seen  the  brightness,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  remote  splendour,  like  that  of 
a  ifixed  star  which  gleamed  biightly,  but  at  too  vast  a  distance  to  have  any 
sensible  iniiuence,  or  even  to^  arrest  his  attention.  After  a  little  while,  Tit- 
mouse began  to  chatter  very  volubly ;  but  Gammon,  after  reading  over  the 
note  once  or  twice,  seemed  not  much  inclined  for  conversation :  and,  had 
Titmouse  been  accustomed  to*  observation,  he  might  have  gathered,  from  the 
eye  and  brow  of  Gammon,  that  that  gentleman's  mind  was  very  deeply  occupied 
by  some  matter  or  other,  probably  suggested  by  the  incident  which  had  just 
taken  place.  Titmouse,  by  the  by,  called  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper, — "  the  very 
best  gilt-edged  paper,  mind" — and  prepared  to  reply  to  Lord  Dreddlington's 
note.  Gammon,  however,  who  knew  the  peculiarities  of  his  friend's  style  of 
correspondence,  suggested  that  he  should  draw  up,  and  Titmouse  copy  the 
following  note.  This  was  presently  done;  but  when  Gammon  observed' how 
thickly  studded  it  was  with  capital  letters,  the  numerous  flourishes  with  which 
it  was  garnished,  and  its  moa-e  than  questionable  orthography,  he  prevailed  on 
Titmouse,  after  some  little  diifficulty,  to  allow  him  to  transcribe  the  note  which 
vras  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Dreiddlington.   Here  it  is — 


"  Mr.  Titmouse  begs  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington, 
and  to  express  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the  kind  consideration  evinced 
by  his  lordship  in  his  call  and  note  of  to-day.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Titmouse's  recent  success,  is  the  distinguished 
alliance  which  his  lordship  has  been  so  prompt  and  courteous  in  recognizing. 
Mr.  Titmouse  will  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  availing  himself  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington's  invitation  to  dinner  for  Monday  next. 

"  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel,  Thursday. 

"  The  Right  Honble.  the  Eael  of  Dkeddlington,  etc.,  etc." 

"  Have  you  a  '  Peerage '  here,  waiter  ? '  inquired  Gammon,  as  the  waiter 
brought  him  a  lighted  taper.  Debrett  was  shortly  laid  before  him ;  and 
turning  to  the  name  of  Dreddlington,  he  read  over  what  has  been  already  laid 
before  the  reader.  "  Humph — '  Lady  Cecilia, ' — here  she  is — ^his  daughter — I 
thought  as  much — I  see  !  "  This  was  what  passed  through  his  mind,  as — ^having 
left  Titmouse,  who  set  ofi  to  deposit  a  card  and  the  above  "Answer  "  at  Lord 
Dreddlington's — he  made  his  way  towards  the  delectable  regions  in  which  their 
office  was  situated— Saffron  Hill.  "  'Tis  curious — amusing — interesting,  to 
observe  his  progress  " — continued  Gammon  to  himself — "  Tag-rag — and  his 
daughter;  Quirlt — and  his  daughter;  The  Harl  of  Dreddlingt07i — and  his 
daughter.    How  many  more  !    Happy  !  happy  !  happy  Titmouse  !  " 

The  sun  that  was  rising  upon  Titmouse  was  setting  upon  the  Aubreys. 
Dear,  delightful — now  too  dear,  now  too  delightful — Tatton  !  the  shades  of 
evening  are  descending  upon  thee,  and  thy  virtuous  but  afflicted  occupants, 
who,  early  on  the  morrow,  quit  thee  for  ever.  Approach  silently  yon  con- 
servatory. Behold  in  the  midst  of  it  the  dark  slight  figure  of  a  lady,  solitary, 
motionless,  in  melancholy  attitude — her  hands  clasped  before  her :  it  is  Miss 
Aubrey.  Her  face  is  beautiful,  but  grief  is  in  her  eye  ;  and  her  bosom  heaves 
with  sighs,  which,  gentle  as  they  are,  are  yet  the  only  sounds  audible.  Tes, 
that  is  the  sweet  and  once  joyous  Kate  Aubrey. 

'Twas  she,  indeed ;  and  this  was  her  last  visit  to  hw  conservatory.  Many 
rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful  flowers  were  there ;  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
fragrant  odours  which  they  exhaled,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  on  account  of  the 
dreaded  departure  of  their  lovely  mistress.  At  length  she  stooped  down,  and 
in  stooping,  a  tear  fell  right  upon  the  small  sprig  of  geranium  which  she  gently 
detached  from  its  stem,  and  placed  in  her  bosom.  "  Sweet  flowers,"  thought 
she,  "  who  will  tend  you  as  I  have  tended  you,  when  I  am  gone  1  Why  do  you 
look  now  more  beautiful  than  ever  you  did  before  1 "  Her  eye  fell  upon  the 
spot  on  which,  till  the  day  before,  had  stood  her  aviary.  Poor  Kate  had  sent 
it,  as  a  present,  to  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  and  it  was  then  at  Eotheringham  Castle. 

What  a  flutter  there  used  to  be  among  the  beautiful  little  creatures  when 
they  perceived  Kate's  approach !  She  turned  her  head  away.  She  felt 
oppressed,  and  attributed  it  to  the  closeness  of  the  conservatory — the  strength 
of  the  odours  given  out  by  the  numerous  flowers ;  but  it  was  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her  ;  and  she  was  in  a  state  at  once  of  mental  excitement  and  physical 
exhaustion.  The  last  few  weeks  had  been  an  interval  of  exquisite  sufEering. 
She  could  not  be  happy  alone,  and  yet  could  not  bear  the  company  of  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  nor  that  of  their  innocent  children.  Quitting  the 
conservatory  with  a  look  of  lingering  fondness,  she  passed  along  into  the 
house  with  a  hurried  step,  and  escaped,  unobserved,  to  her  chamber- — ^the  very 
chamber  in  which  the  rea,der  obtained  his  iirst  distant  and  shadowy  glimpse 
of  her ;  and  in  which,  now  entering  it  silently  and  suddenly,  the  door  being 
only  closed,  not  shut,  she  observed  her  faithful  little  maid  Harriet,  sitting  in 
tears  before  a  melancholy  heap  of  packages  prepared  for  travelling  on  the 
morrow.  She  rose  as  Miss  Aubrey  entered,  and  presently  exclaimed  passion-  , 
ately,  bursting  afresh  into  tears,  "Ma'am,  I  cm't  leave  you— indeed  I  can't  I! 
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I  know  all  your  ways  ;  I  won't  go  to  any  one  else  !  I  shall  hate  service  !  and 
I  know  they'll  hate  me  too  ;  for  I  shall  cry  myself  to  death  !  "  "  Come,  come, 
Harriet,"  faltered  Miss  Aubrey,  "  this  is  very  foolish  ;  nay,  it  is  unkind  to 
distress  me  in  this  manner  at  the  last  moment."  "  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  did  but 
know  how  1  love  you  1  How  I'd  go  on  my  knees  to  serve  you  all  the  rest  of 
the  days  of  my  life  !  "  "  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Harriet ;  that's  a  good  girl," 
said  Miss  Aubrey  rather  faintly,  and,  sinking  into  the  chair,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  "you  know  I've  had  a  great  deal  to  go  through, 
Harriet,  and  am  in  very  poor  spirits."  "I know  it,  ma'am,  I  do;  and  that's 
why  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  ! "  She  sank  on  her  knees  beside  Miss  Aubrey. 
"  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  would  but  let  me  stay  with  you  !  I've  been  trying,  ever 
since  you  first  told  me,  to  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  you ;  and,  now 
it's  coming  to  the  time,  I  can't,  ma'am — indeed,  I  can't  !  If  you  did  but  know, 
ma'am,  what  my  thoughts  have  been  while  I've  been  folding  and  packing  up 
your  dresses  here ;  to  think  that  I  sha'n't  be  with  you  to  unpack  them ;  it's 
very  hard,  ma'am,  that  madam's  maid  is  to  go  with  her,  and  I'm  not  to  go  with 
you!" 

"We  must  have  made  a  choice,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with  forced 
calmness.  "  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  why  didn't  you  choose  us  both  ?  Because  we've 
both  always  done  our  best ;  and,  as  for  me,  you've  never  spoke  an  unkind  word 
to  me  in  your  life  " 

"Harriet,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey  tremulously,  "I've  several  times 
explained  to  you  that  we  cannot  any  longer  afford  each  to  have  our  own 
maid :  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  maid  is  older  than  you,  and  knows  how  to  manage 
children  " 

"  What  signifies  affording,  ma'am  ?  Neither  she  nor  I  will  ever  take  a 
shilling  of  wages ;  I'd  really  rather  serve  you  for  nothing,  ma'am,  than  any 
other  lady  for  a  hundred  pounds  a-year !  Oh,  so  happy  as  I've  been  in  your 
service,  ma'am  !  "  she  added  bitterl}'. 

"  Don't,  Harriet — you  would  not,  if  you  knew  the  pain  you  give  me,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey  faintly.  Harriet  got  up,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  and  forced 
her  pale  mistress  to  swallow  a  little,  which  presently  revived  her. 

"  Harriet,"  said  she,  "  you  have  never  once  disobeyed  me,  and  now  I  am 
certain  that  you  won't.  I  assure  you  that  we  have  made  all  our  arrangements, 
and  cannot  alter  them.  I  have  Iseen  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  you  so 
kind  a  mistress  as  Lady  Stratton.    Remember,  Harriet,  she  was  the  oldest 

bosom  friend  of  my  "    Miss  Aubrey's  voice  trembled,  and  she  ceased 

speaking  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  she  struggled  against  her  feelings 
with  momentary  success.  "  Here's  the  prayer-book,"  she  presently  resumed, 
opening  a  drawer  in  her  dressing-table,  and  taking  out  a  small  volume — 
"  Here's  the  prayer-book  I  promised  you ;  it  is  very  prettily  bound,  and  I 
have  written  your  name  in  it,  Harriet,  as  you  desired.  Take  it,  and  keep  it 
for  my  sake.    Will  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  bitterly,  "  I  shall  never  bear  to  look  at  it,  but 
I'll  never  part  with  it  till  I  die." 

"  Now  leave  me,  Harriet,  for  a  short  time — I  wish  to  be  alone,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey ;  and  she  was  obeyed.  She  presently  rose  and  bolted  the  door ;  and 
then,  secure  from  interruption,  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  for  some  tiihe ;  and 
a  long  and  deep  current  of  melancholy  thoughts  and  feelings  flowed  through 
her  mind  and  her  heart.  She  had  but  a  short  time  before  seen  her  sister's 
sweet  children  put  into  their  little  beds  for  the  last  time  at  Yattoh;  and, 
together  with  their  mother,  had  hung  fondly  over  them,  kissing  and  eBoibracing 
them — ^their  little  fellow-wanderers — till  her  feelings  compelled  her  to  leave 
them.  One  by  one  all  the  dear  innumerable  ties  which  had  attached  her  to 
Yatton,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  ever  since  her  birth,  had  been 
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severed  and  broken — ties,  not  only  the  strength,  but  very  existence  of  which) 
she  had  scarce  been  aware  of  till  then.  She  had  bade — as  had  all  of  them 
— repeated  and  agonizing  farewells  to  dear  and  old  friends.  Her  very  heart 
within  her  trembled  as  she  gazed  at  the  objects  familiar  to  her  eye,  and 
pregnant  with  innumerable  little  softening  associations,  ever  since  her  infancy. 
Nothing  around  them  now  belonged  to  them — but  to  a  stranger — to  one  who 
— she  shuddered  with  disgust.  She  thought  of  the  fearful  position  in  which 
her  brother  was  placed — entirely  at  the  mercy  of,  it  might  be,  selfish  and 
rapacious  men — what  indeed  was  to  become  of  all  of  them  1  At  length  she 
threw  herself  into  the  large  old  easy  chair  which  stood  near  the  window,  and 
with  a  iluttering  heart  and  hasty  tremulous  hand,  drew  an  open  letter  from 
her  bosom.  She  held  it  for  some  moments,  as  if  dreading  again  to  peruse 
it — but  at  length  unfolded  and  read  a  portion  of  it.  'Twas  full  of  fervent 
and  at  the  same  time  delicate  expressions  of  fondness ;  and  after  a  short 
while  her  hand  dropped  with  the  letter  upon  her  lap,  and  she  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears.  After  an  interval  of  several  minutes,  she  again  took 
up  the  letter — read  a  little  further — still  more  and  more  moved  by  the  generous 
and  noble  sentiments  it  contained — and,  at  length,  utterly  overcome,  she  again 
dropped  her  hand,  and  sobbed  aloud  long  and  vehemently.  "  It  cannot — cannot 
— no,  it  cannot  be,"  she  murmured,  and  yielded  to  her  feelings  for  a  long  while, 
her  tears  showering  down  her  pallid,  beautiful  cheeks. 

At  length  she  came  to  the  conclusion :  in  a  kind  of  agony  she  pressed  the 
signature  to  her  lips,  and  then  hastily  folding  up  the  letter,  replaced  it  whence 
she  had  taken  it,  and  continued  sobbing  bitterly.  Alas,  what  additional 
poignancy  did  this  give  to  the  agonies  of  her  last  evening  at  Yatton  !  She 
had,  however,  become  somewhat  calmer  by  the  time  that  she  heard  the  door 
hastily,  but  gently  tapped  at,  and  then  attempted  to  be  opened.  Miss  Aubrey 
rose  and  unbolted  it,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  entered,  her  beautiful  countenance  as 
pale  and  sad  as  that  of  her  sister-in-law.  She,  however,  was  both  wife  and 
mother ;  and  the  various  cares  which  these  relations  entailed  upon  her  at  a 
bitter  moment  like  the  present,  served  in  some  measure  to  occupy  her  thoughts, 
and  prevent  her  from  being  absorbed  by  the  heart-breaking  circumstances  which 
surrounded  her.  Suffering  had,  however,  a  little  impaired  her  beauty;  her 
cheek  was  very  pale,  and  her  eye  and  brow  laden  with  trouble. 

"  Kate,  dear  Kate,"  said  she  rather  quickly,  closing  the  door  after  her,  "  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Did  you  hear  carriage -wheels  a  few  moments  ago  ?  Who  do 
you  think  have  arrived  1  As  I  fancied  would  be  the  case,  the  De  la  Zouches." 
Miss  Ambrey  trembled  and  turned  pale.  "  Yoti  must  see — you  must  see — Lady 
De  la  Zouch,  Kate — they  have  driven  from  Fotherrngham  on  purpose  to  take — 
once  more — a  last  farewell !  'Tis  very  painful,  but  what  can  be  done  1  You 
know  what  dear,  dear,  good  friends  they  are  ! " 

"  Is  Lord  De  la  Zouch  come,  also  !  "  inquired  Miss  Aubrey  appreheneively. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dearest  Kate,  they  are  all  come  ;  but  she  only  is  in 
the  house :  they  are  gone  out  to  look  for  Charles,  who  is  walking  in  the  park." 
Miss  Aubrey  gave  a  sudden  shudder;  and  after  evidently  a  violent  struggle 
with  her  feelings,  the  colour  having  entirely  deserted  her  face,  and  left  it  of  an 
ashy  whiteness,  "  I  cannot  muster  up  resolution  enough,  Agnes,"  she  whispered, 
"  I  know  their  errand." 

"  Care  not  about  their  errand,  love  !  You  shall  not  be  troubled — you  shall 
not  be  perseeuted."  Miss  Aubrey  shook  her  head,  and  grasped  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
hand.  "  They  do  not,  they  cannot  persecute  me.  It  is  a  cruel  and  harsh  word 
to  use — and ! — consider  how  noble,  how  disinterested  is  their  conduct ;  it  is 
that  which  subdues  me  1 "  Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  her  arms  round  her  agitated 
sister-in-law,  and  tenderly  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Oh,  Agnes ! "  faltered  Miss  Aubrey,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to 
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relieve  the  intolerable  oppression  which  she  suffered — "  would  to  Heaven  that 
I  had  never  seen — never  thought  of  him!"  "Don't  fear,  Kate!  that  he  will 
attempt  to  see  you  on  so  sad  an  occasion  as  this.  Delamere  is  a  man  of  infinite 
delicacy  and  generosity  ! "    "I  know  he  is,  I  know  he  is,"  gasped  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Stay,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do ;  I'll  go  down  and  return  with  Lady  Del  a 
Zouch :  we  can  see  her  here,  undisturbed  and  alone,  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then,  nothing  painful  can  occur.  Shall  I  bring  her  ? "  she  inquired,  rising. 
Miss  Aubrey  did  not  dissent ;  and  vsdthin  a  very  few  minutes'  time,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  returned,  accompanied  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  rather  an  elderly  woman, 
her  countenance  still  handsome ;  of  very  dignified  carriage,  of  an  extremely 
mild  disposition,  and  passionately  fond  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Hastily  drawing  aside 
her  veil  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  stepped  quickly  up  to  Miss  Aubrey,  kissed 
her,  and  for  a  few  moments  grasped  her  hands  in  silence. 

"This  is  very  sad  work,  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  she  at  length,  hurriedly  glancing 
at  her  luggage  lying  piled  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Miss  Aubrey  made 
no  answer,  but  shook  her  head.  "  It  was  useless  attempting  it,  we  could  not 
stay  at  home ;  we  have  risked  being  charged  with  cruel  intrusion ;  forgive  me, 
dearest,  will  you  !  They  will  not  come  near  you ! "  Miss  Aubrey  trembled. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  parting  with  a  daughter,  Kate,"  said  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
with  sudden  emotion.  "  How  your  mamma  and  I  loved  one  another  !  "  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  open  the  window ;  I  feel  suffocated,"  faltered  Miss 
Aubrey.  Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  up  the  window,  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
of  evening  quickly  diffused  itself  through  the  apartment,  and  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Aubre}^  who  walked  gently  to  and  fro  about  the  room, 
supported  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  soon  recovered  a  tolerable 
degree  of  composure.  The  three  ladies  presently  stood,  arm  in  arm,  gazing 
through  the  deep  bay  window  at  the  fine  and  extensive  prospect  which  it 
commanded.  The  gloom  of  evening  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  land- 
scape. I 

"  How  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey  faintly,  with  a  deep  sigh.  | 

"The  window  in  the  northern  tower  of  the  castle  commands  a  still  more 
extensive  view,"  said  Lady  De  la  Zouch. '  Miss  Aubrey  suddenly  looked  at  her, 
and  burst  into  tears.  After  standing  gazing  through  the  window  for  some 
time  longer,  they  stepped  back  into  the  room,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr.  Aubrey  had  addressed  himself  with  calmness 
and  energy  to  the  painful  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him,  of  settinff  his 
house  in  order.    Immediately  after  quitting  the  dinner  table  that  day — a  mere 
nominal  meal  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  sister — he  had  retired  to  the  library,  to 
complete  the  extensive  and  important  arrangements  consequent  upon  his  aban- 
donment of  Yatton ;  and  after  about  an  hour  thus  occupied,  he  went  forth  to 
take  a  solitary  walk — a  melancholy — a  last  walk  about  the  property.    It  was  a 
moment  which  severely  tried  his  fortitude  ;  but  that  fortitude  stood  the  trial. 
He  was  a  man  of  lively  sensibilities,  and  appreciated,  to  its  utmost  extent,  the 
melancholy  and'  alarming  change  which  had  come  over  his  fortunes.  Surely 
even  the  bluntest  and  coarsest  feelings  which  ever  tried  to  disguise  and  dignify 
themselves  under  the  name  of  Stoicism— to  convert  into  bravery  and  fortitude 
a  stupid,  sullen  insensibility — must  have  been  not  a  little  shaken  by  such 
scenes  as  Mr.  Aubrey  had  had  to  pass  through  during  the  last  few  weeks — 
scenes  which  I  do  not  choose  to  distress  the  reader's  feelings  by  dwelling 
upon  in  detail.    Mr.  Aubrey  had  no  mean  pretentions  to  real  philosophy ;  but 
he  had  still  juster  pretentions  to  an  infinitely  higher  character — ^that  of  a 
Christian.    He  had  a  firm  unwavering  conviction  that  Whatever  befell  him, 
either  of  good  or  evil,  was  the  ordination  of  the  Almighty — infinitely  wise, 
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mfinitely  good; — and  this  was  the  source  of  his  fortitude  and  resignation;  He 
felt  himself  here  standing  upon  ground  that  was  immovable. 

To  avert  the  misfortune  which  menaced  him,  he  had  neglected  no  rational 
and  conscientious  means.  To  retain  the  advantages  of  fortune  and'  station 
to  which  he!  had  believed  himself  born,  he  had  made  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  consistent  with  a  rigid  sense  of  honour.  What,  indeed,  could  he 
have  done  that  he  had  not  done  ?  He  had  caused  the  claims  of  his  opfionent 
to  be  subjected  to  as  severe  and  skilful  a  scrutiny  as  the  wit  of  mai}  'could 
suggest ;  and,  they  had,  stood  the  test.  Those  claims,  and  his  own,  had  been 
each  of  them  placed  in  the  scales  of  justice ;  those  scales  had  been  held  up,  and 
poised  by  the  pure  and  firm  hands  to  which  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  courrtry, 
had  committed  the  administration  of  justice :  on  what  ground  could  a  just  and 
reasonable  man  quarrel  with  or  repine  at  the  issue?  And  supposing  that  a 
perverse  and  subtle  ingenuity  in  his  legal  advisers  could  have  devised  means 
for  delaying  his  surrender  of  the  property  to  him  who  had  been  solemnly 
declared  its  true  owner,  what  real  and  ultimate  advantage  could  he  have  ob- 
tained  by  such  a  dishonourable  line  of  conduct  ?  Could  the  spirit  of  the  Chr^stan 
religion  tolerate  the  bare  idea  of  it  1  Could  such  purposes  or  intentions  Consist 
for  one  instant  with  the  consciousness  that  the  awful  eye  of  God  was  always 
upon  every  thought  of  his  mind,  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  every  purpose  of  irfs 
will?  A  thorough  and  lively  conviction  of  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world  secured  him  a  happy  cpmposure — a  glorious  and  immovable  resolution ; 
it  enabled  him  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  things  ;  it  extracted  the  sting  frojn 
grief  and  regret :  it  dispelled  the  gloom  which  would  otherwise  have  settled 
portentously  upon  the  future.  Thus  he  had  not  forgotten  the  exhortation  leh/ich 
spoTte  unfo  him,  as  unto  a  child:  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him.  And  if,  indeed,  religioir  had 
not  done  this  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  what  could  it  have  done,  what  would  it  have- 
been  worth  ?  Thus  is  it,  thoiight  Aubrey  with  humble  but  cheerful  confidence,  j 
with  the  Almighty — who  hath  declared  himself  the  Father  of  the  spiritit  ofMl 
flesh— 

"  Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiUng  face ! 
Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  en, 

And  scan  his  works  in  vain  I 
God  is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain !  " 

"  Therefore,  O  my  God !  "  thought  Aubrey,  as  he  gazed  upoa  the  lovely  scenes 
familiar  to  him  from  his  birth,  and  from  which,  a  few  short  hours  were  to 
separate  him  for  ever,  "  I  do  acknowledge  Thy  hand  in  what  has  befallen  me, 
and  Thy  mercy  which  enables  me  to  bear  it,  as  from  Thee."  The  scene  around 
him  was  tranquil  and  beautiful— inexpressibly  beautiful.  He  stood  under  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  elm  tree,  the  last  of  a  long  and  noble  avenue,  which  he 
had  been  pacing  in  deep  thought  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  ground  was 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  park.  No  sound  dis- 
tmbed  the  serene  repose  of  the  approaching  evening,  except  the  distant  and 
gi;adually  diminishing  sounds  issuing  from  an  old  rookery,  and  the  faint  low 
bubbling  of  a  clear  streamlet  that  flowed  not  far  from  where  he  stood.  Here 
a.nd  there,  under  the  deepening  shadows  cast  by  the  lofty  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  glancing  forms  of  deer,  the  only,  live  things  visible.  "  Life,"  said  Aubrey  to 
himself,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  grand  old  tree  under 
which  he  stood,  and  gazed  with  a  fond  and  mournful  eye  on  the  lovely  Scenes 
stretching  before  him,  to  which  the  subdued  radiance  of  the  departing  sunlight- 
communicated  a  tone  of  tender  pensiveness ;  "life  is,  in  truth,  what  the  Scriptiira 
—what  the  voice  of  nature — represents  it — a  long  journey,  during  which  the 
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traveller  stops  at  many  resting-places.  Some  of  them  are  more,  others  less 
beautiful;  from  some  he  parts  with  more,  from  others  with  less  regret;  but 
part  he  must,  and  pursue  his  journey,  though  he  may  often  turn  back  to  gaze 
with  lingering  fondjiess  and  admiration  at  the  scene  which  he  has  last  quitted. 
The  next  stage  may  be — as  all  Msjov/rney  migM  liave  teen — bleak  and  desolate ; 
but  through  that  he  is  only  passing :  he  will  not  be  condemned  to  stay  in  it,  as 
he  was  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  other ;  he  is  still  journeying  on,  along  a 
route  which  he  cannot  mistake,  to  the  point  of  his  destination,  his  journey's 
end — the  shores  of  the  vast,  immeasurable,  boundless  ocean  of  eternity — HIS 
HOME  I " 

The  deepening  shadows  of  evening  warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
Hall.  Before  quittiug  the  spot  upon  which  he  had  been  so  long  standing, 
he  turned  his  head  a  little  towards  the  right,  to  take  a  last  view  of  an  object 
which  called  forth  teader  and  painful  feeling — it  was  the  old  sycamore  which 
his  sister's  intercession  had  saved  from  the  axe.  There  it  stood,  feeble  and 
venerable  object  1  its  leafless  silvery-grey  branches  becoming  dim  and  indistinct, 
yet  contrasting  toucliiugly  with  the  verdant  strength  of  those  by  its  side.  A 
neat  strong  fence  had  been  placed  around  it ;  but  how  much  longer  would  it 
receive  such  care  and  attention?  Aubrey  thought  of  the  comparison  which  had 
been  made  by  his  sister,  and  sighed  as  he  looked  his  last  at  the  old  tree,  and 
then  slowly  walked  on  towards  the  Hall.         ,  , 

When  about  halfway  down  the  avenue,  he  beheld  two  fig^ures  apparently 
approaching  him,  but  undistinguishable  in  the  gloom  and  the  distance.  As 
they  neared  him,  he  recognised  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Delamere.  Sus- 
pecting the  object  of  their  visit,  which  a  little  surprised  him,  since  they  had 
taken  a  final  leave,  and  a  very  affecting  one,  the  day  before,  he  felt  a  little 
anxiety  and  embarrassment.  Nor  was  he  entirely  mistaken.  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  who  advanced  alone  towards  Aubrey — Mr.  Delamere  turning  back — most 
seriously  pressed  his  son's  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Aubrey,  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  declaring,  that  though  undoubtedly  he  wished  a  year  or  two  first 
to  elapse,  dm:ing  which  his  son  might  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford,  there 
was  no  object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Lady  De  la  Zouch  and  himself,  than  to 
see  Miss  Aubrey  become  their  daughter-in-law.  "Where,"  said  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  with  much  energy,  "is  he  to  look  elsewhere  for  such  a  union  of  beauty, 
of  accomplishments,  of  amiability,  of  high-mindedness  1 "  \ 

After  a  great  deal  of  animated  conversation  on  this  subject,  during  which' 
Mr.  Aubrey  assured  Lord  De  la  Zouch  that  he  would  say  everything  which  he 
honourably  could  to  induce  his  sister  to  entertain,  or  at  aU  events,  not  to 
discard  the  suit  of  Delamere ;  at  the  same  time  reminding  him  of  the  firmness : 
of  her  character,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  change  any  determina- 
tion to  which  she  had  been  led  by  her  sense  of  delicacy  and  honour, — Lord. 
De  la  Zouch  addressed  himself  in  a  very  earnest  manner  to  matters  more 
immediately  relating  to  the  personal  interests  of  Mr.  Aubrey;  entered  with 
lively  anxiety  into  all  his  future  plans  and  purposes ;  and  once  more  pressed 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  most  munificent  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
which,  with  many  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude,  Aubrey  again  declined. 
But  he  pledged  himself  to  communicate  freely  with  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  in  the 
event  of  an  occasion  arising  for  such  assistance  as  his  lordship  had  already 
so  generously  volunteered.  By  this  time  Mr.  Delamere  had  joined  them,  re- 
garding Mr.  Aubrey  with  infinite  earnestness  and  apprehension.  All,  however, 
he  said,  was — and  in  a  hurried  manner  to  his  father — "  My  mother  has  sent 
me  to  say  that  she  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  carriage,  and  wishes  that  we  should 
immediately  return."  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  his  son  again  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Aubrey.  "  Remember,  my  dear  Aubrey,  remember  the  pledges  you  have 
repeated  this  evening,"  said  the  former.    "  I  do,  I  will  1 "  replied  Mr.  Aubrey, 
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as  they  each  wrung  his  hands ;  and  then,  having  grasped  those  of  Lady  De  la 
Zouch,  who  sat  within  the  carriage  powerfully  afEected,  the  door  was  shut ;  and 
they  were  quickly  borne  away  from  the  presence  and  the  residence  of  their 
afiiicted  friends. 

While  Mr.  Aubrey  stood  gazing  after  them,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  at  the  hall  door,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr.  Tatham, 
who  had  come  to  him  from  the  library,  where  he  had  been,  tiU  a  short  time 
before,  busily  engaged  reducing  into  writing  various  matters  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr.  Aubrey  during  the  day. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  there  is  a  painful  but 
interesting  scene  awaiting  you.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forbear  to  gratify, 
by  your  momentary  presence  in  the  servants'  hall,  a  body  of  your  tenantry, 
who  are  there  assembled,  having  come  to  pay  you  their  parting  respects." 

"  I  would  really  rather  be  spared  the  painful  scene,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  with 
emotion,  "  I  am  nearly  unnerved  as  it  is  !  Cannot  you  bid  them  adieu,  in  my 
name,  and  say, '  God  bless  them  1' " 

"You  must  come,  my  dear  friend!  If  it  ie  painful,  it  wiU  be  but  for  a 
moment ;  and  the  recollection  of  their  hearty  and  humble  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  will  be  pleasant  hereafter.  Poor  souls  1 "  he  added,  with  not 
a  little  emotion,  "  you  should  see  how  crowded  is  Mr.  Griffiths'  room  with  the 
presents  they  have  each  brought  you,  and  which  would  surely  keep  your  whole 
establishment  for  months  !  Cheeses,  tongues,  hams,  bacon,  and  I  know  not  what 
beside ! " 

"  Come,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  quickly,  and  with  evidently  a  great  effort, 
"  I  will  see  them,  my  humble  and  worthy  friends  1  if  it  for  but  a  moment ; 
but  I  would  rather  have  been  spared  the  scene." 

He  followed  Dr.  Tatham  into  the  large  servants'  haU,  which  he  found  nearly 
filled  by  some  forty  or  fifty  of  his  late  tenantry,  who,  as  he  entered,  rose  in 
troubled  silence  to  receive  him.  There  were  lights,  by  which  a  hurried  glance 
sufficed  to  show  him  the  deep  sorrow  visible  in  their  countenances.  "  Well, 
sir,"  commenced  one  of  them  after  a  moment's  hesitation — he  seemed  to  have 
been  chosen  the  spokesman  of  those  present — "  we've  come  to  tak'  our  leave ; 
and  a  sad  time  it  be  for  all  of  us,  and  it  may  be,  sir,  for  you."  He  paused,  and 
added  abruptly — "  I  thought  I  could  have  said  a  word  or  two,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  all  of  us,  but  I've  clean  forgotten  all ;  and  I  wish  we  could  all  forget  that 
we  were  come  to  part  with  you,  sir; — but  we  sha'n't — no,  never! — we  shall 
never  see  your  like  again,  sir  1  God  help  you,  sir  ? "  Again  he  paused,  and 
struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  emotions.  Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
further,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

"  Squire,  it  may  be  law ;  but  it  be  not  justice,  we  all  do  think,  that  hath 
taken  Yatton  from  you,  that  was  born  to  it,"  said  one,  who  stood  next  to  him 
who  had  first  spoke.  "  Who  ever  heard  o'  a  scratch  in  a  bit  of  paper  signifying 
the  loss  o'  so  much  ?  It  never  were  heard  of  afore,  sir,  an'  cannot  be  right ! " 
"  You'll  forgive  me.  Squire,"  said  another,  "  but  we  shall  never  tak'  to  t'  new 
one  that's  coming  after  you  1  " 

"  My  worthy — my  dear  friends,"  commenced  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  melancholy 
and  forced  composure,  as  he  stood  beside  Dr.  Tatham,  "  this  is  a  sad  scene — 
one  which  I  had  not  expected.  I  am  quite  unprepared  for  it.  I  have  had 
lately  to  go  through  many  very  painful  scenes ;  but  few  more  so  than  the 
present.  My  dear  friends,  I  can  only  say  from  my  heart,  God  bless  you  aU  I 
I  shall  never  forget  you,  whom  I  have  always  respected,  and  indeed  been 
very  proud  of,  as  my  tenantry,  and  whom  I  now,  of  course,  look  at  as  my 

friends  only.    We  shall  never  forget  you  ." 

"  Lord  Almighty  bless  you,  sir,  and  Madam  and  Miss,  and  little  Miss — and 
the  little  squire ! "  said  a  voice,  in  a  vehement  manner,  from  amidst  the  throng, 
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in  tones  which  went  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  heart.  His  lips  quivered,  and  he  ceased 
speaking  for  some  moments.    At  length  he  resumed. 

"  You  see  my  feelings  are  a  little  shaken  by  the  sufferings  I  have  gone 
through.  I  have  only  a  word  more  to  say  to  you.  Providence  has  seen  fit,  my 
friends,  to  deprive  me  of  that  which  I  had  deemed  to  be  my  birthright.  God 
is  good  and  wise ;  and  I  bow,  as  we  must  all  bow,  to  His  will,  with  reverence 
and  resignation.  And  also,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  always  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  laws  under  which  we  live.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  their  decision, 
merely  because  it  happens  to  be  adverse  to  our  own  wishes.  I,  from  my  heart 
— and  so  must  you  from  yours — acknowledge  a  firm,  unshaken  allegiance  to 
the  laws ;  they  are  ordained  by  God,  and  He  demands  our  obedience  to  them !" 
He  paused.  "  I  have  to  thank  you,"  he  presently  added,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  my  worthy  friends,  for  many  substantial  tokens  of  your'  goodwill  which  you 
have  brought  with  you  this  evening.  I  assure  you  sincerely,  that  I  value  them 
far  more " — he  paused,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  proceed — 
"  than  if  they  had  been  of  the  most  costly  kind." 

"  Lord,  only  hearken  to  t'  Squire  !  "  called  out  a  voice,  as  if  on  an  impulse  of 
eager  affection,  which  its  rough,  honest  speaker  could  not  resist.  This  seemed 
entirely  to  deprive  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he  turned 
suddenly  towards  Dr.  Tatham  with  an  overflowing  eye  and  a  convulsive 
quivering  of  the  lips,  that  showed  the  powerful  emotions  with  which  he  was 
contending.  The  next  moment  he  stepped  forward  and  shook  hands  with  those 
nearest.  He  was  quickly  surrounded,  and  every  one  present  grasped  his  hands, 
scarcely  any  of  them  able  to  utter  more  than  a  brief  but  ardent  "  God  bless 
you,  sir  I " 

"  I  am  sure,  my  friends,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  almost  as  much  affected  as  any 
of  them,  "  that  you  cannot  wish  to  prolong  so  affecting,  so  distressing  a  scene^ 
Mr.  Aubrey  is  much  exhausted,  and  has  a  long  journey  to  take  early  in  tt(e 
morning — and  you  had  better  now  leave." 

"  FareweU  !  farewell,  my  kind  and  dear  friends,  farewell ! — May  God  bless 
you  all,  and  all  your  families  !  "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  and,  most  powerfully  affected, 
withdrew  from  a  scene  which  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  forget.  He  retired, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Tatham,  to  his  library,  where  Mr.  Grifliths,  his  steward  was 
in  readiness  to  receive  his  signature  to  various  documents.  This  done,  the 
steward,  after  a  few  hurried  expressions  of  affection  and  respect,  withdrew ; 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  had  completed  all  the  arrangements,  and  transacted  all  the 
business  which  had  required  his  attention  before  quitting  Yatton,  which,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  was  going  to  leave,  and  go  direct  to  London, 
instead  of  accepting  any  of  the  numerous  offers  which  he  had  received  from 
his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  up  with  them  his  abode  for,  at 
all  events,  some  considerable  period.  That,  however,  would  have  been  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  plans  for  his  future  life,  which  he  had  formed  and 
matured.  He  left  the  whole  estate  in  admirable  order  and  condition.  There 
was  not  a  farm  vacant,  not  a  tenant  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  under  which 
he  held.  Every  document,  all  the  accounts  connected  with  the  estate,  after 
having  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  Mr. 
Griffiths,  were  in  readiness  for  the  most  scrupulous  and  searching  investigation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aiibrey's  successor  and  his  agents. 

Mr.  Aubrey's  library  was  already  carefully  packed  up,  and  was  to  follow  him, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  to  London,  by  water ;  as  also  were  several  portions  of  the 
furniture — the,  residue  of  which  was  to  be  sold  off  within  a  day  or  two's  time. 
How  difficult — how  very  difficult  had  it  been  for  them  to  choose  which  articles 
they  would  part,  with,  and  which  retain  !  The  favourite  old  high-backed  easy- 
chair,  which  had  been  worked  by  Miss  Aubrey  herself;  the  beautiful  ebony 
cabinet,  which  had  been  given  by  her  father  to  her  mother,  who  had  siven  [i, 
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to  Kate;  the  little  chairs  of  Charles  and  Agnes — and  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  Kate,  and  all  their  brothers  and  sisters,  had  sat  when  children ;  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  piano  ;  these,  and  a  few  other  articles,  had  been  successfully  pleaded 
for  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  were  to  accompany,  or  rather  follow  them 
to  London  instead  of  passing,  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  two  old  carriage-horses,  which  had  drawn  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  in 
the  family  coach  for  many  years,  were  to  be  turned  to  grass  for  the  rest  of 
their  days  at  Lady  Stratton's.  Poor  old  Peggy  was,  in  like  manner,  to  have  to 
herself  a  little  iield  belonging  to  Dr.  Tatham.  Little  Charles'  pony,  a  beautiful 
animal,  and  most  reluctantly  parted  with,  was  sent  as  a  present,  in  his  name, 
to  Sir  Harry  Oldfield,  one  of  his  playfellows.  Hector,  the  magnificent  New- 
foundland dog,  was  at  the  vehement  instance  of  Pumpkin,  the  gardener,  who 
almost  went  on  his  knees  to  beg  for  the  animal,  who  declared  that  he  loved 
the  creature  like  a  son — as  I  verily  believe  he  did,  for  they  were  inseparable, 
and  their  attachment  was  mutual — ^given  up  to  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to 
take  great  care  of  him.  Then  there  was  a  poor  animal  which  they  hardly  knew 
how  to  dispose  of.  It  was  a  fine  old  favourite  staghound,  stone-blind,  quite 
grey  about  the  head,  and  so  very  feeble,  that  it  could  but  just  crawl  in  and 
out  of  its  commodious  kennel,  and  lie  basking  in  the  genial  sunshine  ;  wagging 
his  tail  when  anyone  spoke  to  it,  and  affectionately  licking  the  hand  that 
parted  it.  Thus  had  it  treated  Mr.  Aubrey  that  very  morning  as  he  stood  by, 
and  stooped  down  to  caress  it  for  the  last  time.  It  was,  at  his  earnest  request, 
assigned  to  Dr.  Tatham,  kennel  and  all;  indeed  the  worthy  little  Doctor  would 
have  filled  his  premises  in  a  similar  way,  by  way  of  having  "  keepsakes  "  and 
"memorials"  of  his  friends.  Miss  Aubrey's  beautiful  little  Marlborough  spaniel, 
with  its  brilliant  black  eyes  and  long  glossy  graceful  ears,  was  to  accompany 
her  to  London. 

As  for  the  servants — the  housekeeper  was  going  to  keep  the  house  of  her 
brother,  a  widower,  at  Grilston,  and  the  butler  was  going  to  marry  and  quit 
^ervice ;  and  for  the  rest  Mr.  Parkinson  had.  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  desire,  written 
about  them  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  and  Mr.  Gammon  had  sent 
word  that  such  of  the  establishment  as  chose  might  continue  at  Yatton,  at  all 
events  till  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  upon  the  subject,  should  have  been 
known.  All  the  servants  had  received  a  quarter's  wages  that  morning  from 
Mr.  GrifGlths,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  spoke  kindly  to  each,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  conduct  themselves  respectfully  towards  his 
successor.  Scarce  any  of  them  could  answer  him,  otherwise  than  by  an  humble 
bow  or  curtsey,  accompanied  by  sobs  and  tears.  One  of  them  'did  contrive 
to  speak,  and  passionately  expressed  a  wish  that  the  first  morsel  Mr.  Titmouse 
eat  in  the  house  might  choke  him — a  sally  which  received  so  very  grave  a 
rebuke  from  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  brought  the  hasty  offender  to  her  knees  begging 
forgiveness,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  she  received,  with  a  very  kind  admoni- 
tion. Many  of  them  most  vehemently  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  family  to  London,  and  continue  in  their  service,  but  in 
vain.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  made  his  selection,  having  taken  only  his  own  valet, 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  maid,  and  one  of  the  nursery-maids,  and  declaring  that  on 
no  consideration  would  he  think  of  being  accompanied  by  any  other  of  the 
servants. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  poor  old  infirm  cottagers,  men  and  women, 
who  had  been  for  years  weekly  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  Yatton,  and  re- 
specting whom  Mr.  Aubrey  felt  a  painful  anxiety.  What  could  he  do  ?  He 
gave  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  Dr.  Tatham  for  their  use  ;  and  requested  him 
to  press  their  claims  earnestly  upon  the  new  proprietor  of  Yatton.  He  also 
wrote  almost  as  many  letters  as  there  were  of  these  poor  people,  on  their 
behalf,  to  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Oh,  it  was  a  moving  scene  that  occurred 
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at  each  of  their  little  cottages,  when  their  benefactors,  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife, 
and  sister,  severally  called,  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  receive  their  humble  and 
tearful  blessings  !  But  it  was  the  parting  with  her  school,  which  neither  she 
nor  her  brother  saw  any  probability  of  being  kept  up  longer  than  for  a  month 
or  two  after  their  departure,  that  occasioned  Kate  the  greatest  distress. 
There  were  several  reasons,  which  will  occur  to  the  reader,  why  no  application 
should  be  made  about  the  matter  from  her,  or  on  her  account,  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
even  if  she  had  not  had  reason  to  anticipate,  from  what  she  had  heard  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  not  a  person  to  feel  any  interest  in  such  an  institution. 
Nor  had  she  liked  to  trouble  or  burden  the  friends  she  left  behind  her,  with 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  superintending  her  little  establishment. 
She  had  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  prepare  the  mistress  and  her  scholars 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  school,  within  a  month  of  her  departure  from  Yatton. 
She  gave  the  worthy  woman,  the  mistress,  a  present  of  a  five-pound  note,  and 
five  shillings  a-piece  to  each  of  the  children.  She  felt  quite  unequal  to  the 
task  of  personally  taking  leave  of  them,  as  she  had  intended,  and  several  times 
attempted.  She  therefore,  with  many  tears,  wrote  the  following  lines,  and 
gave  them  to  Dr.  Tatham,  to  read  aloud  in  the  school,  when  their  good  and 
beauitful  writer  should  be  far  on  her  way  towards  London.  The  little  Doctor 
paused  a  good  many  times  while  he  read  it,  and  complained  of  his  glasses. 

"My  dear  little  girls — You  know  that  I  have  already  bid  each  of  you  good 
bye ;  and  though  I  tried  to  say  something  to  all  of  you  at  once,  I  was  not  able, 
because  I  was  so  sorry  to  part  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  my  little  school  must 
be  given  up.  So  I  have  written  these  few  lines,  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  all, 
and  have  tried  to  be  a  good  friend  to  you.  Be  sure  not  to  forget  your  spelling 
and  reading,  and  your  needle.  Your  mothers  have  promised  to  hear  you  say 
your  catechisms ;  you  must  also  be  sure  to  say  your  prayers,  and  to  read  your 
Bibles,  and  to  behave  very  seriously  at  church,  and  to  be  always  dutiful  to  your 
parents.  Then  God  will  bless  you  all.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  us,  for  we 
shall  often  think  of  you  when  we  are  a  great  way  off ;  and  Dr.  Tatham  will 
now  and  then  write  and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on.  Farewell,  my  dear 
little  girls ;  and  may  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all !  This  is  the  prayer  of 
both  of  us — Mrs.  Aubrey  and 

"Cathaeine  Aubkey. 

"  Tatton,  lUh  May,  18—." 

The  above  was  not  written  in  the  uniform  and  beautiful  hand  usual  with 
Miss  Aubrey ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  irregular,  and  evidently  written 
hastily;  but  Dr.  Tatham  preserved  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  always 
thought  it  beautiful. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour.  Dr.  Tatham  left  the  vicarage, 
to  pay  his  last  visit  to  friends  whom  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  part  with,  in 
all  human  probability  for  ever.  He  started,  but  on  a  moment's  reflection 
ceased  to  be  surprised,  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Aubrey  approaching  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  little  churchyard.  He  was  calm,  but  his  countenance  bore  the 
traces  of  very  recent  emotion.  They  greeted  each  other  in  silence,  and  so 
walked  on  for  some  time,  arm  in  arm,  slowly  towards  the  Hall.  It  was  a  dull 
heavy  morning,  almost  threatening  rain.  The  air  seemed  full  of  oppression. 
The  only  sounds  audible  were  the  hoarse  clamorous  sounds  issuing  from  the 
old  rookery,  at  some  distance  en  their  left.  They  interchanged  but  few  words 
as  they  walked  along  the  winding  pathway  to  the  Hall.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  their  eyes  on  passing  under  the  gateway,  was  the  large  old  family 
carriage  standing  opposite  the  Hall  door,  where  stood  some  luggage,  sufficient 
for  the  journey,  ready  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  the  remainder  having  been  sent 
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on  the  day  before  to  London.  They  were  all  up  and  dressed.  The  children 
were  taking-  their  last  breakfast  in  the  nursery;  Charles  making  many  inquiries 
of  the  weeping  servants,  which  they  could  answer  only  by  tears  and  kisses.  In 
vain  was  the  breakfast-table  spread  for  the  senior  travellers.  There  sat  poor 
Kate,  in  travelling  trim,  before  the  antique  silver  urn,  attemptuig  to  perform, 
with  tremulous  hand,  her  accustomed  office ;  but  neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Aubrey 
was  equal  to  the  task ;  which,  summoning  the  housekeeper  into  the  room, 
they  devolved  upon  her,  and  which  she  performed  in  pertarbed  silence.  Mr. 
Aubrey  and  Dr.  Tatham  were  standing  there ;  but  neither  of  them  spoke.  A 
short  time  before,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  requested  the  servants  to  be  summoned,  as 
usual,  to  morning  prayer,  in  the  accustomed  room,  and  requested  Dr.  Tatham 
to  officiate.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sorrowful  little  assemblage  was  collected 
before  him,  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he  felt  unequal  to  go  through  the 
duty  with  the  composure  it  required ;  and  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Let  us  kneel 
down ; "  and  in  a  low  voice,  often  interrupted  by  his  own  emotions,  and  the 
sobs  of  those  around  him,  he  read,  with  touching  simphcity  and  solemnity,  the 
ninety-first  psalm  ;  adding  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  benediction. 

The  bitter  preparations  for  starting  at  an  early  hour,  seven  o'clock,  were  soon 
afterwards  completed.  Half  smothered  with  the  kisses  and  caresses  of  the 
afiectionate  servants,  little  Charles  and  Agnes  were  already  seated  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  laps  of  their  two  attendants,  exclaiming  eagerly,  "  Come,  papa  ! 
come,  mamma  !  the  horses  are  ready  to  start !  "  Just  then,  poor  Pumpkin,  the 
gardener,  scarce  able  to  speak,  made  his  appearance,  his  arms  full  of  nosegays, 
which  he  had  been  culling  for  the  last  two  hours — having  one  a-piece  for  every 
one  of  the  travellers,  servants,  and  children,  and  all.  The  loud  angry  bark  of 
Hector  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  little  Charles  calling  loudly  for  him ;  but 
Pumpkin  had  fastened  him  up,  for  fear  of  his  starting  ofE  after  the  carriage. 
At  length,  scarce  having  tasted  breakfast,  the  travellers  made  their  appearance 
at  the  Hall  door.  Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  were  utterly  overcome  at  the  sight 
of  the  carriage,  and  wept  bitterly.  They  threw  their  arms  passionately  around, 
and  kissed  their  venerable  friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Tatham,  who  was  but  little 
less  agitated  than  themselves.  Then  they  tore  themselves  from  him,  and 
liastily  got  into  the  carriage.  As  he  stood  alone,  bare-headed,  on  their 
quitting  him,  he  lifted  his  hands,  but  could  scarce  utter  a  parting  benediction. 
Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  then  grasped  his  hand, 
whispering,  "  Farewell,  my  dear  and  venerable  friend  !  Farewell !  "  "  The 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee  !  "  murmured  Dr.  Tatham,  clasping  Mr. 
Aubrey's  hand  in  both  of  his  own,  and  looking  solemnly  upward.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
taking  off  his  hat,  turned  towards  him  an  unutterable  look,  then  waving  his 
band  to  the  group  of  agitated  servants  that  stood  within  and  without  the 
ioor,  he  stepped  into  the  carriage ;  the  door  was  shut ;  and  they  rolled  slowly 
iway. 

Outside  the  park  gates  were  collected  more  than  a  hundred  people  to  bid 
them  farewell — all  the  men,  when  the  carriage  came  in  sight,  taking  off  their 
hats.  The  carriage  stopped  for  a  moment.  "  G-od  bless  you  all  I  God  bless 
you  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  waving  his  hand,  whilst  from  each  vrtndow  were 
extended  the  white  hands  of  Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  which  were  fervently 
kissed  and  shaken  by  those  who  were  nearest.  Again  the  carriage  moved 
on ;  and,  quickening  their  speed,  the  horses  soon  bore  them  out  of  the  village. 
Within  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  travellers,  as 
they  passed  a  familiar  turning  of  the  road,  had  looked  their  last  on  Yatton  1 
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•CHAPTBE  XVm. 

Kane  is  very  apt  to  attract  and  dazzle  vulgar  and  feeble  optics ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  is  its  efEect,  is  unspeakably  gratifying  to  a  vain  and 
ignorant  possessor  of  that  rank.  Of  the  truth  of  one  part  of  this  observation, 
take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse ;  of  the  other,  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  The  former's  dinner  engagement  with  the  latter, 
his  august  and  awful  kinsman,  was  an  event  of  such  magnitude  ais  to  absorb 
almost  all  his  faculties  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  also  occasion  him  great 
anxiety  in  preparing  for  an  efEective  appearance  upon  so  signal  an  occasion; 
Mr.  Gammon  had  repeatedly,  during  the  interval,  instructed  his  anxious  pupil, 
if  so  he  might  be  called,  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  he  ought  to  behave.  He 
was — Heaven  save  the  mark,  poor  Titmouse  ! — to  assume  an  air  of  mingled 
deference,  self-possession,  and  firmness  ;  not  to  be  over-awed  by  the  greatness 
with  which  he  would  be  brought  into  contact,  nor  unduly  elated  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  suddenly  acquired  importance.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  steer 
evenly  between  the  extremes  of  timorousness  and  temerity — to  aim  at  that 
happy  mean,  so  grateful  to  those  able  to  appreciate  the  efiort  and  object  of 
those  attaining  to  it.  Titmouse  was  to  remember  that,  great  as  was  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  he  was  yet  hut  a  man — related,  too,  by  consanguinity  to  him, 
the  aforesaid  Titmouse,  who  might,  moreover,  before  many  years  aliould  have 
elapsed,  become  himself  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  or  at  least  Lord  Drelincourt, 
and  by  consequence  equally  entitled,  with  the  present  possessor  of  that  re- 
splendent position,  to  the  homage  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Earl's  advanced  years  gave  him  a  natural  claim  to  the  respect  and  deference  of 
his  young  kinsman — (whom,  moreover,  he  was  about  to  introduce  into  the 
sublime  regions  of  aristocracy,  and  also  of  political  society) — Titmouse  might 
derive  a  few  ingredients  of  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that  his  income 
probably  exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  This  isi  the 
sum  of  Mr.  Gammon's  general  instructions  to  his  eager  and  excited  pupil ;  but 
he  also  gave  Titmouse  many  minor  hints  and  suggestions.  He  was  to  drink 
very  little  wine — (whereat  Titmouse  demurred  somewhat  vehemently,  and 
asked  "  How  the  d — 1  he  was  to  get  Ms  steam  up  ?"') — and  on  no  account  to 
call  for  beer  or  porter,  to  which  plebeian  beverages,  indeed,  he  might  consider 
himself  as  having  bid  a  long  and  last  adieu ; — to  say  "  my  lord  "  and  "  your 
lordship"  in  addressing  the  Earl — and  "your  ladyship"  in  addressing  Lady 
Cecilia ; — and,  above  all,  never  to  appear  in  a  hurry,  but  to  do  and  say  what- 
ever he  had  to  do  and  say  calmly ;  for  that  the  nerves  of  aristocracy  were  very 
delicate,  and  could  not  bear  a  bustle,  or  the  slightest  display  of  energy  or 
feeling.  Then,  as  to  his  dress — Gammon,  feeling  himself  treading  on  very 
doubtful  ground,  intimated  merely  that  the  essence  of  true  fashion  was  sim- 
plicity— but  here  Titmouse  grew  fidgety,  and  his  Mentor  ceased. 

During  the  night  which  ushered  in  the  eventful  day  of  Titmouse's  dining 
■with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  our  friend  got  but  very  little  sleep.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  engaged  a  most  respectable  glass-coach  to  convey  him  westward 
in  something  like  style  ;  and  before  noon,  his  anxieties  were  set  at  rest  by  the 
punctual  arrival  of  various  articles  of  dress,  and  decoration,  and  scent — for 
Titmouse  had  a  great  idea  of  scents.  As  for  his  new  watch  and  its  briUiant 
gold  guard-chain — his  eyes  gloated  upon  them.  What,  he  thought,  should  he 
have  been  without  them !  About  half -past  three  o'clock  he  retired  to  his  bed- 
room, and  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  tip-top  hairdresser  from  the 
Strand,  whose  agreeable  manipulations,  and  still  more  agreeable  small  talk, 
occupied  upwards  of  an  hour.  Titmouse  giving  the  anxious  operator  abundant 
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lotice  of  the  high  quarter  in  which  Ms  handiwork  was  likely  soon  to  be 
crutihized. 

"  Pray-a,  can  you  tell  me,"  quoth  Titmouse,  drawlingly,  shortly  after  Twirl 
:ad  commenced  his  operations,  "how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  from  this 
ttfernal  part  o£  the  town  to  Grosvenor  Square  ? — Dem  long  way,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
^hat's-your-name  ?" 

"  Grosvenor  Square,  sir?"  said  Twirl  glibly,  but  with  a  perceptible  dash  of 
.eference  in  his  tone ;  "  why  it  is  as  one  might  say  a  tolerable  way  oflE,  cer- 

Etinly ;  but  you  can't  well  miss  your  way  there,  sir,  of  all  places  in  town  " 

My  coachman,"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  a  fine  air,  "  of  course,  had  I  thought 
f  it,  he  must  know."  "  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  sir.  There's  none  but  people  of  the 
lost  highest  rank  lives  in  that  quarter,  sir.    Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I've  a  brother- 

i-law  that's  valet  to  the  Duke  of  Dunderwhistle  there  "    "  Indeed  !  How 

ir  ofE  is  that  from  Lord  Dreddlington's  ? "  inquired  Titmouse  carelessly.  "  Lord 
)reddlington's,  sir  1 — Well,  I  never  !  Isn't  it  particular  strange,  if  that's  where 
ou're  going,  sir — it's  next  door  to  the  Duke's — the  very  next  door,  sir ! "  "  'Pon 
ly  life,  is  it  indeed  ?  How  devilish  odd  !  "  "  Know  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
iien,  I  presume,  sir  1 "  "  Ya-a-s,  I  should  think  so ;  he's  my — my — relation, 
hat's  all ;  and  devilish  near  too  !  " 

Mr.  Twirl  instantly  conceived  a  kind  of  reverence  for  the  gentleman  upon 
rhom  he  was  operating.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  presently  added,  in  a  still  more 
sspectful  tone  than  before,  "p'raps  you'll  think  it  a  liberty,  sir ;  but,  do  you 
now,  I've  several  times  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  lordship  in  the  street  at 

little  distance — and  there's  a — a  family  likeness  between  you,  sir — 'pon  my 
rord,'sir.  It  struck  me,  directly  I  saw  you,  that  you  was  like  some  nob  I'd 
Ben  at  the  other  end  of  the  town."  [Here  Titmouse  experienced  pleasurable 
ensations,  similar  to  those  of  a  cat  when  you  pass  your  hand  down  its  glossy 
oat  in  the  right  direction].  "  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  give  your  hair  a  good 
rushing,  sir,  before  I  dress  it  ?  I  always  like  to  take  the  greatest  pains  with 
be  hair  of  my  quality  customers  !  — Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  had  the  honour 
f  dressing  his  Grace's  hair  for  a  whole  fortnight  together,  once  when  my 
rother-in-law  was  ill !  and  though,  p'r'aps  I  oughnt't  to  say  it,  his  Grace 
xpressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  my  exertions,  sir." 

"  'Pon  my  life,  and  I  should  say  you  were  an  uncommon  good  hand— I've 
;nown  lots  worse,  I  assure  you  ;  men  that  would  have  spoiled  the  best  head  of 
lair  going,  by  Jove  !  " 

"  Sir,  you're  very  kind.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  to  do  justice  to  a  gent's  hair 
equires  an  uncommon  deal  of  practice,  and  a  sort  of  nat'ral  talent  for  it 
lesides.  Lord,  sir  !  how  much  depends  on  a  gent's  hair,  don't  it  ?  Of  two 
oming  into  a  room,  it  makes  all  the  difEerence,  sir  !  Believe  me,  sir,  it's  no  use 
leing  well-dressed,  nay,  nor  good-looking,  if  as  how  the  hair  a'n't  done  what  I 
all  correct." 

"  By  Jove,  I  really  think  you're  nigh  about  the  mark,"  said  Titmouse ;  and 
,fter  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Twirl  had  been  brushing  away  at  one  particular 
lart  of  the  head  with  some  vehemence ;  "  well,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh, 
easing  for  a  moment  his  vigorous  exertions — "  I'm  Mest  if  I  can  manage  it,  do 
irhat  I  will  1 " 

"  Eh  ?  What's  that  ?  What  is  it  1  inquired  Titmouse,  a  little  alarmedly. 
'Why,  sir,  it's  what  we  gents,  in  our  profession,  calls  a  feather,  which  is  the 
aost  hobstwiatest  thing  in  nature."  "  What's  a  featlier  ? "  quoth  Titmouse, 
ather  faintly.  "  You  see,  sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of  hair  on  a  gent's  head 
i)iU  stick  up,  do  all  we  can  to  try  and  get  it  down ;  and  (excuse  me,  sir)  you've 
;ot  a  regular  rattler  !  " 

Titmouse  put  up  his  hand  to  feel.  Twirl  guiding  it  to  the  fatal  spot :  there  it 
vas,  just  as  Twirl  had  described  it.    "  What's  to  be  done  ? "  murmured  Tit- 
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mouse.  "  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  don't  use  our  ostrich  geease  and  ehinocebos 
MAEEOW,  sir." 

"  Your  mliai  ?  "  cried  Titmouse  apprehensively,  with  a  dismally  distinct  re- 
collection of  the  tragedy  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  and  the  Damascus 
Cream,  and  the  Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra ;  matters  which  he  at  once  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Twirl. 

"  Ah,  it's  not  mt/  custom,  sir,"  quoth  Twirl,  "  to  run  down  other  gents'  in- 
ventions ;  but  my  real  opinion  is,  that  they're  all  an  imposition — a  rank 
imposition,  sir.  I  didn't  hke  to  say  it,  sir;  but  I  soon  saw  there  had  been 
somebody  a-practising  on  your  hair." 

"  What,  is  it  very  plain  1 "  cried  Titmouse,  starting  up  and  stepping  to  the 
glass. 

"  No,  sir — not  so  very  plain ;  only  you've  got,  as  I  might  say,  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  it ;  but  when  it's  properly  curled,  and  puckered  up,  and  frizzed 
about,  it  won't  show — nor  the  feather  neither,  sir  ;  so,  by  your  leave,  here  goes, 
sir ; "  and,  after  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  more  labour,  he  succeeded  in 
parting  it  right  down  the  middle  of  the  head,  bringing  it  out  into  a  bold 
curl  towards  each  eyebrow,  and  giving  our  friend  quite  a  new  and  very  fasci- 
nating appearance,  even  in  his  own  eyes.  And  as  for  the  colour — it  reaUy  was 
not  so  very  marked,  after  all ;  a  httle  purple-hued  and  mottled,  to  be  sure,  in 
parts,  but  not  to  a  degree  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer.  Twirl  having 
declared,  at  length,  his  labours  completed — regarding  Titmouse's  head  with  a 
look  of  proud  satisfaction — Titmouse  paid  him  half-a-orown,  and  also  ordered 
a  pot  of  ostrich  grease  and  of  rhinoceros  marrow  (the  one  being  suet,  the  other 
lard,  differently  scented  and  coloured),  and  was  soon  left  at  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  important  duties  of  the  toilet.  It  took  him  a  good  while ;  but  in  the 
end  he  was  supremely  successful.  He  wore  black  tights  (i.e.,  pantaloons  fitting 
closely  to  his  legs,  and  tied  round  his  ankles  with  black  ribbons),  silk  stockings, 
and  shoes  with  glittering  silver  buckles.  His  white  neckerchief  was  tied  with 
great  eleg.ance,  not  a  wrinkle  superfluous  being  Tisible  in  it.  His  shirt-front 
of  lace,  had  two  handsome  diamond  pins,  connected  together  by  a  little  delicate 
gold  chain,  glistening  in  the  midst  of  it.  Then  he  had  a  white  waistcoat  edge, 
next  a  crimson  one,  and  lastly  a  glorious  sky-blue  satin  waistcoat,  spangled  all 
over  with  gold  flowers  inwrought — and  across  it  hung  his  new  gold  watchguard, 
and  his  silver  guard  for  his  eyeglass,  producing  an  inconceivably  fine  effect. 
His  coat  was  of  a  light-brown,  of  exquisite  cut,  fitting  him  as  closely  as  if 
he  had  been  born  in  it,  and  with  burnished  brass  buttons,  of  sugar-loaf  shape. 
'Twas  paddded  also  with  great  judgment,  and  really  took  off  more  of  his 
round-shouldered  awkwardness  of  figure  than  any  coat  he  had  ever  before 
had.  Then  he  had  a  fine  white  pocket  handkerchief,  soaked  in  lavender  water, 
.and  immaculate  white  kid  gloves.  Thus  habited,  he  stood  before  his  glass, 
Dowing  fifty  different  times,  and  adjusting  his  expression  to  various  elegant 
forms  of  address.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  combined  effect  of 
the  two  curls  of  his  hair  towards  each  eye,  and  the  hair  underneath  his  chin 
curved  upwards  on  each  side  of  his  mouth  in  complete  symmetry.  I  have 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Titmouse  himself,  that  on  this  memorable  occasion  of 
his  first  introduction  to  nohUity,  every  item  of  dress  and  decoration  was  entirely 
new ;  and  when  at  length  his  labours  had  been  completed,  he  felt  great  com- 
posure of  mind,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  eifect  he  must  produce.  His 
"  carriage  "  was  presently  announced ;  and  after  keeping  it  standing  for  a 
few  minutes,  merely  for  form's  sake,  he  gently  placed  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
drew  on  one  glove,  took  his  little  ebony  cane  in  his  hand,  and,  with  a  hurried 
inward  prayer  that  he  might  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  stepped  forth  from  his 
apartment,  and  passed  on  to  the  glass  coach.  Such  a  brUliant  little  figure, 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say,  had  never  before  issued,  nor  will  perhaps  ever 
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again  issue,  from  the  Cabbage-stalk  Hotel.  The  waiters,  whom  he  passed, 
inclined  towards  him  with  instinctive  reverence.  He  was  very  line,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  who  could,  they  justly  thought,  be  dressed  too  finely  that  had  ten  thousand 
a-year,  and  was  going  to  dine  with  a  lord  in  Grosvenor  Square  ? 

Titmouse  was  soon  on  his  way  towards  that  at  once  desired  and  dreaded 
region.  He  gazed  with  a  look  of  occasional  pity  and  contempt,  as  he  passed 
along,  at  the  plebeian  pedestrians,  and  the  lines  of  shops  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  streets,  till  he  began  to  perceive  indications  of  superior  modes  of  ex- 
istence ;  when,  however,  he  began  to  feel  a  little  fidgety  and  nervous.  The 
streets  grew  wider,  the  squares  greater,  hackney  coaches  (unsightly  objects  ! ) 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  giving  place  to  splendid  vehicles,  coaches,  and 
chariots,  with  one,  two,  and  even  three  footmen  clustering  behind,  with 
long  canes,  with  cockades,  with  shoulder-knots ;  crimson,  yellow,  blue,  green 
hammercloths,  with  burnished  crests  upon  them,  and  sleek  coachmen  with 
wigs  and  three-cornered  hats,  and  horses  that  pawed  the  ground  with  very 
pride ;  ladies  within,  glistening  in  satin,  lace  and  jewels — their  lords  beside 
them,  leaning  back  with  countenances  so  stern  and  haughty ;  oh,  by  all  that 
was  magnificent !  Titmouse  felt  himself  getting  now  within  the  very  vortex 
of  greatness  and  fashion,  and  experienced  a  frequent  fluttering  and  catching 
of  the  breath,  and  an  indefinite  distressing  apprehension.  He  was,  however, 
now  in  for  it — and  there  was  no  retreat.  As  he  neared  Grosvenor  Square, 
he  heard,  ever  and  anon,  terrific  thundering  noises  at  the  doors  opposite  which 
these  splendid  vehicles  drew  up — as  if  the  impatient  footmen  were  infuriated 
because  the  doors  did  not  fly  open  of  themselves,  at  the-  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching carriage-wheels.  At  length  he  entered  Grosvenor  Square,  that  "pure 
empyrean  "  of  earthly  greatness.  Carriages  rolled  haughtily  past  him,  others 
dashed  desperately  in  different  directions.  At  each  side  of  Lord  Dreddlington's 
house,  were  carriages  setting  down  with  tremendous  uproar.  Mr.  Titmouse 
felt  his  colour  going,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  much  faster  than  usual. 
'Twas  quite  in  vain  that  he  "  hemmed  "  two  or  three  times,  by  way  of  trying 
to  reassure  himself :  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come  ;  and  would  have  been 
glad  at  the  moment  for  any  decent  excuse  for  driving  ofE  home  again,  and 
putting  ofE  the  evil  day  a  little  longer.  Opposite  the  dreaded  door  had  now 
drawn  up  Mr.  Titmouse's  glass  coach  ;  and  the  decent  coachman — whose  well- 
worn  hat,  and  long,  clean,  but  threadbare  blue  coat,  and  ancient-looking 
topboots,  bespoke  their  wearer's  thriftiness — slowly  alighting,  threw  the  reins 
on  to  his  quiet  horses'  backs,  and  gave  a  modest  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat  at  the  door 
without  ringing. 

"  What  name  shall  I  give,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  returning  to  his  coach,  and  letting 
down  the  loud  clanking  steps,  with  a  noise  for  which  Titmouse  could  have 
heartily  kicked  him.  "Titmouse — Mr.  Titmouse,"  replied  he  hurriedly,  as  the 
lofty  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  corpulent  porter,  disclosing  several  footmen, 
with  powdered  heads,  standing  in  the  hall  waiting  for  him.  "  Mr.  Titmouse  ! '' 
exclaimed  the  coachman  to  the  servants  :  then,  addressing  again  his  flustered 
fare — "When  shall  I  come  back  for  you,  sir?''  "D —  me,  sir — don't  bother  me" 
faltered  Titmouse ;  and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
— the  door  was  closed  upon  him. 

All  his  presence  of  mind  had  evaporated ;  the  excellent  lessons  given  him  by 
Mr.  Gammon,  had  disappeared  like  breath  upon  the  polished  mirror.  Though 
Lord  Dreddlington's  servants  had  never  before  seen  in  the  house  so  strange  an 
object  as  poor  little  Titmouse,  they  were  of  far  too  highly  polished  manners  to 
appear  to  notice  anything  unusual.  They  silently  motioned  him  up-stairs  with 
a  bland  courteous  air,  he  carrying  his  little  agate-headed  cane  in  one  hand, 
and  his  new  hat  in  the  other.  A  gentlemanly  person  in  a  full  black  dress  suit, 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  for  him,  with  an  elegant  inclination  which 
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Titmouse  very  gracefully  returned.  A  faint  mist  seemed  to  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  second  or  two ;  quickly  clearing  away,  however,  Titmouse  beheld,  at 
the  upper  end,  but  two  figures,  that  of  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lady — 
in  fact,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia.  Now,  that  great  man  had 
not  been  a  whit  behindhand,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  with  the  little  creature 
now  trembling  before  him ;  being,  in  truth,  full  as  anxious  to  make  an  efEective 
first  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  Titmouse,  as  he  in  those  of  the  Earl  of  Dredd- 
lington. And  each  had  succeeded  in  his  way.  There  was  little  or  no  substantial 
difEerence  between  them.  Tlie  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was 
an  old  experienced  fool,  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a  young  inexperienced  one. 
They  were  the  same  species  of  plant,  but  had  grown  in  different  soils.  The 
one  had  had  to  struggle  through  a  neglected  existence  by  the  dusty,  hard, 
roadside  of  life ;  the  other  had  had  all  the  advantage  of  hothouse  cultivation — 
its  roots  striking  deep  into,  and  thriving  upon,  the  rich  manure  of  sycophancy 
and  adulation ! — ^We  have  seen  how  anxious  was  our  little  friend  to  appear  as 
became  the  occasion,  before  his  great  kinsman ;  who,  in  his  turn,  had  several 
times  during  the  day  exulted  secretly  in  the  anticipation  of  the  impression 
which  must  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse  by  the  sudden  display,  in 
the  Earl's  person,  of  the  sublimest  distinctions  which  society  can  bestow,  short 
of  royalty.  It  had  once  or  twice  occurred  to  the  Earl,  whether  he  could  find 
any  fair  excuse  for  appearing  in  his  full  general's  uniform;  but  on  maturer 
reflection,  governed  by  that  simplicity  and  severity  of  taste  which  ever  dis- 
tinguished him,  he  abandoned  that  idea,  and  appeared  in  a  plain  blue  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  black  knee-breeches.  But  on  his  left  breast  glittered  one 
or  two  foreign  orders,  and  across  his  waistcoat  was  the  broad  red  riband  of 
the  Bath.  His  hair  was  white  and  fine ;  his  cold  blue  eye  and  haughty  lip 
gave  him  an  expression  of  severe  dignity:  and  he  stood  erect  as  an  arrow. 
Lady  Cecilia  reclined  on  the  sofa,  with  an  air  of  languor  and  ennxii  that  had 
become  habitual  to  her;  and  was  dressed  in  glistening  white  satin,  with  a 
necklace  of  large  and  very  beautiful  pearls.  The  Earl  was  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  easy  grace  to  receive  his  guest,  as  to  whose  figure  and  height,  by 
the  way,  he  was  quite  in  the  dark — Mr.  Titmouse  might  be  a  great  or  a  little 
man,  and  forward  or  bashful,  and  require  a  corresponding  demeanour  and 
address  on  the  part  of  the  Earl.  "  Ah,  my  God !  "  involuntarily  exclaimed  Lord 
Dreddlington  to  himself,  the  instant  his  eye  caught  sight  of  Titmouse,  who 
approached  slowly,  making  profound  and  formal  obeisances.  The  Earl  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  he  had  occupied  when  Titmouse  entered.  If  his  servants 
had  turned  an  ape  into  the  drawing-room,  the  Earl  could  scarcely  have  felt  or 
exhibited  greater  amazement  than  he  now  experienced  for  a  moment.  "Ah, 
my  God  ! "  thought  he,  "  what  a  fool  have  we  here  ?  what  creature  is  this  1 " 
Then  it  flashed  across  his  mind  ; — "  May  this  be  the  ftjtdeb  Lord  Deblin- 
COUET  ? "  He  was  on  the  point  of  recoiling  from  his  suddenly  discovered 
kinsman  in  dismay  (as  for  Lady  Cecilia,  she  gazed  at  him,  through  the  glass, 
in  silent  horror,  after  a  faint  exclamation,  on  his  first  becoming  visible,  of 
"gracious!  Papa  !"),  when  his  habitual  self-command  came  to  his  assistance; 
and,  advancing  very  slowly  a  step  or  two  towards  Titmouse, — who,  after  a 
hurried  glance  around  him,  saw  no  place  to  deposit  his  hat  and  cane  upon 
except  the  floor,  on  which  he  accordingly  dropped  them, — the  Earl  extended 
his  hand,  slightly  compressed  the  tips  of  Titmouse's  fingers,  and  bowed 
courteously,  but  with  infinite  concern  in  his  features. 

"I  am  happy,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  the  Earl 
slowly — "  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  you  to  my  daughter,  the  Lady 
Cecilia."  Titmouse,  who  had  by  this  time  got  into  a  sort  of  cold  sweat — a 
condition  from  which  the  Earl  was  really  not  very  far  removed — made  a  very 
profound  and  formal  bow  (he  had  been  taking  lessons  from  a  posture-master  tCf 
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one  of  the  theatres),  first  to  the  Earl,  and  then  to  Lady  Cecilia,  who  rose 
about  two  inches  from  the  sofa,  and  then  sank  again  upon  it,  without  removing 
her  eyes  from  the  figure  of  Titmouse,  who  went  on  bowing,  first  to  the  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  till  the  Earl  had  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir,  to  see  that  you  are  punctual  in  your  engagements. 
I  am  so  too,  sir ;  and  owe  no  small  portion  of  my  success  in  life  to  it.  Punctu- 
ality, sir,  in  small  matters,  leads  to  punctuality  in  great  matters."  This  was 
said  in  a  very  deliberate  and  pompous  manner. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord  !  quite  so,  your  lordship,"  stammered  Titmouse,  suddenly 
recollecting  a  part  of  Gammon's  instructions ;  "  to  be  sure — wouldn't  have  been 
behind  time,  your  lordship,  for  a  minute,  my  lord ;  uncommon  bad  manners,  if 
it  please  your  lordship  " 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  sir  ? "  interrupted  the  Earl,  deliberately  motioning  him 
to  a  chair,  and  then  sitting  down  beside  him ;  after  which  the  Earl  seemed, 
for  a  second  or  two,  to  forget  himself,  staring  in  silence  at  Titmouse,  and 
then  in  consternation  at  Lady  Cecilia.  "I— I—"  said  he,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  "beg  your  par — sir,  I  mean  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  recent 
success.    Sir,  it  must  have  been  rather  a  surprise  to  you  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir — my  lord,  most  uncommon,  may  it  please  your  lordship — 
particular — but  right  is  right — please  your  lordship  " 

["  Oh  Heavens  !  merciful  Heavens  !  How  horrid  is  all  this !  Am  I  awake 
or  only  dreaming?  'Tis  an  idiot — and  what's  worse,  a  vulgar  idiot.  My 
God  !  And  this  thing  may  he  Lord  Brelincowtr  This  was  what  was  passing 
through  Lord  Dreddlington's  mind,  while  his  troubled  eye  was  fi:xed  upon, 
Titmouse]. 

"It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  replied  his  lordship,  "very  true;  sir,  what  you 
say  is  correct.  Quite  so ;  exactly."  His  eye  was  fixed  on  Titmouse,  but  his' 
words  were  uttered,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  and  in  a  musing  manner.  It 
flitted  for  a  moment  across  his  mind,  whether  he  should  ring  the  bell,  and 
order  the  servant  to  show  out  of  the  house  the  fearful  imp  that  had  just  been 
shown  into  it ;  but  at  that  critical  moment  he  detected  poor  Titmouse's  eye 
fixed  with  a  kind  of  reverent  intensity  upon  his  lordship's  glittering  orders. 
'Twas  a  lucky  look  that  for  Titmouse,  for  it  began  to  melt  away  the  ice  that 
was  getting  round  the  little  heart  of  his  august  relative.  'Twas  evident  that 
the  poor  young  man  had  not  been  accustomed  to  society,  thought  the  Earl, 
with  an  approach  towards  the  compassionate  mood.  He  was  frightfully  dressed, 
to  be  sure  ;  and  as  for  his  speech,  he  was  manifestly  overawed  by  the  presence 
in  which  he  found  himself;  [that  thought  melted  a  little  more  of  the  ice.l 
Yet,  was  it  not  evident  that  he  had  some  latent  power  of  appreciating  real 
distinction  when  he  beheld  it  ?  [the  little  heart  here  lost  all  the  ice  that  had 
begun  so  suddenly  to  encrust  it.]  And  again; — he  has  actually  thrust. out  the 
intolerable  Aubrey,  and  is  now  lawful  owner  of  Yatton — of  ten  thousand  a- 
year  

"  Did  you  see  the  review  to-day,  sir  ? "  inquired  the  Earl,  rather  blandly. 
"  His  Majesty  was  there,  sir,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene."  Titmouse,  with 
a  timid  air,  said  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  as  he  had  been  upon  the  river:  and 
after  a  few  more  general  observations — "  Will  you  permit  me,  sir  ?  It  is  from 
a  quarter  requiring  the  highest — a-hem  ! "  said  the  Earl,  as  a  note  was  brought 
him,  which  he  immediately  opened  and  read.  Lady  Cecilia  also  appearing 
engaged  reading,  Titmouse  had  a  moment's  breathing  time  and  interval  of  relief. 
What  would  he  have  given,  he  thought,  for  some  other  person,  or  several  persons, 
to  coine  in  and  divide  the  attention— the  intolerably  oppressive  attention  of  the 
two  august  individual^!  then  before  him  !  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast  a 
furtive  glance  around  the  room.  It  opened  into  a  second,  which  opened  into  a 
third :  how  spacious  each  and  lofty  !  And  glittering  glass  chandeliers  in  each ! 
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What, chimney  and  pier  glasses  !  What  rich  crimson  satin  curtains— they  must 
have  cost  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a-yard  at  least ! — The  carpets,  of  the 
finest  Brussels — and  they  felt  like  velvet  to  the  feet ; — then  the  brackets,  of 
marble  and  gold,  with  snowy  statues  and  vases  glistening  upon  each ;  chairs 
so  delicate,  and  gilded  all  over — he  almost  feared  to  sit  down  on  them.  What 
would  the  Quirks  and  Tag-rags  think  of  this !  Faugh — only  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  Alibi  House  and  Satin  Lodge ! — Then  there  was  the  Lady  Cecilia — a 
lady  of  high  rank !  How  rich  her  dress — and  how  haughtily  beautiful  she 
j ooked  as  she  reclined  upon  the  sofa  [she  was  in  fact  busy  conning  over  the 
new  opera,  coming  out  the  next  evening].  And  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington — 
there  he  was,  reading,  doubtless,  some  letter  from  the  King  or  one  of  the 
royal  family — a  man  of  great  rank — resplendent  in  his  decorations — all  just  as 
he'  had  seen  in  pictures,  and  heard  and  read  of — what  must  that  red  riband 
have  cost  ?  [Ay,  indeed,  poor  Lord  Dreddlington,  it  had  cost  you  the  labour 
of  half  a  life  of  steadfast  sycophancy,  of  watchful  manoeuvring,  and  desperate 
exertion !  And  at  last,  the  minister  tossed  it  to  you  in  a  moment  of  disgust 
and  despair — mortally  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  sulky  Dukes 
and  a  querulous  old  Marquis,  each  of  whom  threatened  to  withdraw  his  "  in- 
fluenoe  and  support,^'  if  his  rival's  claims  were  preferred !]  He  had  never 
seen  any  of  such  a  breadth. — It  must  have  been  manufactured  on  purpose  for 
the  Earl ! — How  white  were  his  hands  !  And  he  had  an  antique  massive 
signet-ring  on  his  forefinger,  and  two  glittering  rings  at  least  on  each  of  his 
little  fingers — positively  Titmouse  at  length  began  to  regard  him  almost  as  a 
god :— and  yet  the  amazing  thought  occurred  that  this  august  being  was  allied 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  relationship  ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  reflections  passing  through  the  mind  of  Titmouse, 
during  the  time  that  Lord  Dreddlington  was  engaged  in  reading  his  letter — and 
afterwards  during  the  brief  intervals  which  elapsed  between  the  various  obser- 
vations addressed  to  him  by  his  lordship.  ■ 

.  The  gentleman  in  black  at  length  entered  the  room,  and,  advancing  slowly 
and  noiselessly  towards  the  Earl,  said,  in  a  quiet  manner,  "  Dinner,  my  Lord  ;  " 
and  retired.  Into  what  new  scenes  of  splendid  embarrassment  was  this  the. 
signal  for  Mr.  Titmouse's  introduction  ?  thought  our  friend,  and  trembled. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse,  wiU.  you  give  your  arm  to  the  Lady  Cecilia  ? "  said  the  Earl, 
motioning  him  to  the  sofa.  Up  jumped  Titmouse,  and  approached  hastily  the 
recumbent  beauty,  who  languidly  arose,  arranging  her  train  with  one  hand, 
and  .  with  the  other,  having  drawn  on  her  glove,  just  barely  touched  the 
profEered  arm  of  Titmouse,  extended  towards  her  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and 
at  right  angles  with  his  own  body — stammering,  "Honour  to  take  your 
ladyship — uncommon  proud — this  way,  my  lady." — Lady  Cecilia  took  no  more 
notice  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  dumb  waiter,  walking  beside  him  in 
silence — the  Earl  following.  To  think  that  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  was 
walking  iehind  him  ! 

Would  to  heaven,  thought  the  embarrassed  Titmouse,  that  he  had  two  fronts, 
one  for  the  Earl  behind,  and  the  other  to  be  turned  full  towards  Lady  Cecilia  ! 
The  tall  servants,  powdered  and  in  light  blue  liveries,  stood  like  a  guard  of 
honour  around  the  dining-room  door.  That  room  was  extensive  and  lofty: 
what  a  solitary  sort  of  state  were  they  about  to  dine  in !  Titmouse  felt  cold 
though  it  was  summer,  and  trembled  as  he  followed,  rather  than  led,  his 
haughty  partner  to  her  seat ;  and  then  was  motioned  into  his  own  by  the 
Earl,  himself  sitting  down  opposite  a  chased  silver  soup  tureen  I  A  servant 
stood  behind  Lady  Cecilia  and  Titmouse ;  also  on  the  left  of  the  Earl,  wlule 
on  his  right,  between  his  lordship  and  the  glistening  sideboard,  stood  a  portly 
gentleman  in  black  with  a  bald  head  and  somewhat  haughty  coimtenance. 
Though  Titmouse  had  touched  nothing  since  breakfast,  he  telt  not  the  slightest 
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inclination  to  eat,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  dared  to  say  as 
much,  and  be  at  once  relieved  from  a  vast  deal  of  anxiety.  Is  it  indeed  easy 
to  conceive  of  a  fellow-creature  in  a  state  of  more  complete  thraldom,  at  that 
moment,  than  poor  little  Titmouse  ?  A  little  animal  under  the  suddenly 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  or  a  fish  just  plucked  out  of  its  own 
element,  and  flung  gasping  and  struggling  upon  the  grass,  may  serve  to'assist 
your  conceptions  of  the  position  and  sufferings  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  Earl, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  it,  observed  his  condition  with  secret  but  com- 
plete satisfaction  ;  here  he  beheld  the  legitimate  effect  of  rank  and  state  upon 
the  human  mind.  Titmouse  got  through  the  soup — of  which  about  half-a- 
dozen  spoonfuls  only  were  put  into  his  plate — ^pretty  fairly.  Anywhere  else 
than  at  Lord  Dreddlington's,  Titmouse  would  have  thought  it  thin  watery  stuil 
with  a  few  green  things  chopped  up  and  swimming  in  it ;  but  now  he  perceived 
that  it  had  a  sort  of  superior  flavour.  How  some  red  mullet,  enclosed  in  paper, 
puzzled  poor  Titmouse,  is  best  known  to  himself. 

"  The  Lady  Cecilia  will  take  wine  with  you,  Mr.  TirmoiiSe,  I  dare  say, — "  ob- 
served the  Earl :  and  in  a  moment's  time,  but  with  perfect  deliberation,  the 
servants  poured  wine  into  the  two  glasses.  "Your  hidyship's  health,  my 
lady — "  faltered  Titmouse.  She  slightly  bowed,  and  a  faint  smile  ghmmered 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth — but  unobserved  by  Titmouj>3.  "  I  think  you 
said,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  quoth  the  Earl,  some  time  afterwards,  "that  you  had 
not  yet  taken  possesion  of  Yatton?"  "No,  my  lord;  but  I  go  down  the  day 
after  to-morrow — quite — if  I  may  say  it,  my  lord — quite  in  style—"  answered 
Titmouse,  in  a  style  of  humble  and  hesitating  jocularity.  "  Ha,  ha  1 " — ex- 
claimed the  Earl  gently. 

"  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  Aubreys,  Mr.  Titn;  -use  1 "  inquired  the 
Lady  Cecilia.  "No,  my  lady— yes,  your  ladyship  (I  oeg  your  ladyship's 
pardon) — but,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Aubrey."  [Titmouse,  Titmouse,  you  little  wretch,  how  dare  you  say  so  ?] 
"  She  is  considered  pretty  in  the  country,  I  believe,"  drawled  Lady  Cecilia 
languidly.  "  Oh,  most  uncommon  lovely  \— middling,  only  middling,  my  lady, 
I  should  say" — added  Titmouse  suddenly;  having  observed,  as  he  fancied, 
rather  a  displeased  look  in  Lady  Cecilia.  He  had  begun  his  sentence  with 
more  energy  than  he  had  yet  shown  in  the  house ;  but  finished  it  hastily,  and 
coloured  as  he  spoke — ^feeUng  that  he  had  somehow  committed  himself. 

"  Do  you  form  a  new  establishment  at  Yatton,  sir  1 "  inquired  the  Earl,  "  or 
take  to  any  part  of  that  of  your  predecessor ? "  "I  have  not,  please  your 
lordship,  made  up  my  mind  yet  exactly — should  like  to  know  your  lordship's 
opinion."  "  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  governed  by  circumstances — by  circum- 
stances, sir ;  when  you  get  there,  sir,  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  course  you  should  pursue." 

"  Do  you  intend,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  live  in  town,  or  in  the  country  ?  "  inquired 
Lady  Cecilia.  "  A  little  of  both,  my  lady — but  mostly  in  town  ;  because,  as 
your  ladyship  sees,  the  country  is  devilish  dull — 'pon  my  Ufe,  my  lady — my 
lord — beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  added,  bowing  to  both,  and  blushing 
violently.  Here  he  had  committed  himseK ;  but  his  august  companions 
bowed  to  him  very  kindly,  and  he  presently  recovered  his  self-possession. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  hunting,  Mr.  Titmouse  1 "  inquired  the  Earl.  "  Why,  my 
lord,  can't  exactly  say  that  I  am — but  your  lordship  sees,  cases  aiter  circum- 
stances, and  when  I  get  down  there  among  the  country  gents,  p'r'aps  I  may  do 
as  they  do,  my  lord." 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  have  scarcely  chosen  a  town  residence  yet  ?  " 
inquired  Lady  Cecilia.  "  No,  my  lady — not  fixed  it  yet — ^was  thinking  of  taking 
Mr.  Aubrey's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  understanding  it  is  to  be  sold ; "  then 
turning  towards  the  Earl — "because,  as  your  lordship  sees,  I  was  thinking  of 
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getting  into  hotk  the  nests  of  the  old  birds,  while  both  are  warm  " — he  added, 
with  a  very  faint  smile. 

"  Exactly ;  yes— I  see,  sir— I  understand  you,"  replied  Lord  Dreddlington, 
sipping  his  wine.  His  manner  rather  discomposed  Titmouse,  to  whom  it  then 
very  naturally  occurred  that  the  Earl  might  be  warmly  attached  to  the  Aubreys, 
and  not  relish  their  being  spoken  of  so  lightly ;  so  Titmouse  hastily  and  anxiously 
added — "your  lordship  sees  I  was  most  particular  sorry  to  make  the  Aubreys 
turn  out.  A  most  uncommon  respectable  gent,  Mr.  Aubrey ;  I  assure  your 
lordship  I  think  so." 

"  I  had  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl  coldly,  and 
with  exceeding  stifEness,  which  flustered  Titmouse  not  a  little ;  and  a  pause 
occurred  in  the  conversation  for  a  minute  or  two.  Dinner  had  now  consider- 
ably advanced,  and  Titmouse  was  beginning  to  grow  a  little  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  matters.  Remembering  Gammon's  caution  concerning  the  wine, 
and  also  observing  how  very  little  was  drunk  by  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia, 
Titmouse  did  the  same;  and  during  the  whole  of  dinner  had  scarcely  three 
full  glasses  of  wine. 

"  How  long  is  it,"  inquired  the  Earl,  addressing  his  daughter,  "  since  they 
took  that  house?"  Lady  CeciUa  could  not  say.  "Stay — now  I  recollect— 
surely  it  was  just  before  my  appointment  to  the  Household.  Yes ;  it  was 
about  that  time,  I  now  recollect.  I  am  alluding,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  continued 
the  Earl,  addressing  him  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  "  to  an  appointment  under 
the  Crown  of  some  little  distinction,  which  I  was  solicited  to  accept,  at  the 
personal  instance  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  our  party  coming  into 
power — I  mean  that  of  Lord  Steward  of  the'  Household." 

"  Dear  me,  my  lord  1  Indeed  1  Only  to  think,  your  lordship  !  "  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  with  infinite  deference  in  his  manner,  which  encouraged  the  Earl 
to  proceed. 

"  That  sir,  was  an  ofiice  of  great  importance,  and  I  had  some  hesitation  in 
undertaking  its  responsibility.  But,  sir,  when  I  had  once  committed  myself 
to  my  sovereign  and  my  country,  I  resolved  to  give  them  my  best  services. 
I  had  formed  plans  for  eilecting  very  extensive  alterations,  sir,  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  have  given  great 
Satisfaction  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  my  intentions  became 
generally  understood ;  when  faction,  sir,  unfortunately  prevailed,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  office."' 

"  Dear  me,  my  lord  I  How  particular  sorry  I  am  to  hear  it,  my  lord ! "  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  as  he  gazed  at  the  bafiied  statesman  with  an  expression  of 
respectful  sympathy.    "  Sir,  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction,"  said  the  Earl, 

after  a  pause,  "  to  hear  that  our  political  opinions  agree  "    "  Oh  yes  !  my 

lord,  quite ;  sure  of  that  "   "  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  some  little  acquaintance 

with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  has  satisfied  me  that 
this  country  can  never  be  safely  or  advantageously  governed  except  on  sound 
Wliig.principles." — He  paused.  "  Yes,  my  lord ;  it's  quite  true,  your  lordship — " 
interposed  Titmouse,  reverentially.  "  That,  sir,  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  by 
which  aristocratic  institutions  can  be  brought  to  bear  efEectively  upon,  to  blend 
harmoniously  with,  the  interests  of  the  lower  orders— the  people,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse." 

.  Titmouse  thought  this  wonderfully  fine,  and  sat  listening  as  to  an  oracle  of 
political  wisdom.  The  Earl,  observing  it,  began  to  form  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  his  little  kinsman.  "  The  unfortunate  gentleman,  your  predecessor  at  Yatton, 
sir,  if  he  had  but  allowed  himself  to  have  been  guided  by  those  who  had  mixed 

in  public  affairs  before  he  was  born,"  said  the  Earl  with  great  dignity,  

"  'Pon  my  word,  my  lord,  he  was,  I've  heard,  a  d  d  Tory  1 — Oh  my  lady  ! 

my  lord  I  humbly  beg  pardon,"  he  added,  turning  pale ;  but  the  fatal  woj-d 
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had  been  uttered,  and  heard  by  both ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  sunk 
through  the  floor. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  taking  another  glass  of  wine  with  you,  sir  ?  " 
inquired  the  Earl,  rather  gravely  and  severely,  as  if  wishing  Mr.  Titmouse 
fuUy  to  appreciate  the  fearful  breach  of  etiquette  of  which  he  had  just  been 
guilty.  After  they  had  bowed  to  each  other,  a  very  awkward  pause  occurred, 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  considerate  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? "  "  Very,  my  lady — most 
particular,"  replied  Titmouse  who  had  been  there  once  only.  "  Do  you  prefer 
the  opera,  or  the  ballet  ?  I  mean  the  music  or  the  dancing  ? "  "  Oh,  I 
understand,  your  ladyship.  Ton  my  word,  my  lady,  I  prefer  them  both. 
The  dancing  is  most  uncommon  superior ;  though  I  must  say,  my  lady,  the 
lady  dancers  there  do  most  uncommonly — rather,  I  should  say  " — He  stopped 
abruptly  ;  his  face  flushed,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  burst  into  a  perspiration. 
What  the  deuce  was  he  about  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some  devil  within  were  urging 
him  on,  from  time  to  time,  to  commit  himself.  Good  gracious  !  another  word, 
and  out  would  have  come  his  opinion  as  to  the  shocking  indecency  of  the 
ballet ! 

"  I  understand  you,  sir  ;  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Lady  Cecilia  calmly ; 
"  the  ballet  does  come  on  at  a  sad  late  hour  ;  I  often  wish  they  would  now  and 
then  have  the  ballet  first."  "  Ton  my  life,  my  lady,"  quoth  Titmouse,  eagerly 
snatching  at  the  plank  that  was  thrown  to  him;  "that  is  what  I  meant — 
nothing  else,  upon  my  soul,  your  ladyship."  "  Do  you  intend  taking  a  box 
there,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  inquired  her  ladyship,  with  an  appearance  of  interest 
in  the  expected  answer.  "Why,  your  ladyship,  they  say  a  box  there  is  a 
precious  long  figure  ; — but  in  course,  my  lady,  when  I've  got  to  rights  a  little 
with  my  property — your  ladyship  understands — I  shall  do  the  correct  thing." 

Here  a  very  long  pause  ensued.  How  dismally  quiet  and  deliberate  was 
everything  1  The  very  servants,  how  noiselessly  they  waited  !  Everything  done 
just  when  it  was  wanted,  yet  no  hurrry,  or  bustle,  or  noise ;  and  they  looked  so 
composed — so  much  at  their  ease.  He  fancied  that  they  had  scarce  anything 
else  to  do  than  look  at  him,  and  watch  all  his  movements,  which  greatly 
embarrassed  him,  and  he  began  to  hate  them.  He  tried  hard  to  inspirit 
himself  with  a  reflection  upon  his  own  suddenly  acquired  and  really  great 
personal  importance ;  absolute  master  of  Ten  Thousand  a-Year,  a  relation  of 
the  great  man  at  whose  table  he  sat,  and  whose  hired  servants  they  were  ;  but 
then  his  timorously  raised  eye  would  light,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  splendid 
insignia  of  the  Earl ;  and  he  felt  as  oppressed  as  ever.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  for  a  few  minutes'  interval  and  sense  of  complete  freedom  and 
independence  ?  And  were  these  to  be  his  feelings  ever  hereafter  ?  Was  this 
the  sort  of  tremulous  apprehension  of  ofEence,  and  embarrassment  as  to  his 
every  move,  to  which  he  was  to  be  doomed  in  high  life  ?  Oh  that  he  had  but 
been  horn  to  it,  like  the  Earl  and  the  Lady  Cecilia  ! 

"Were  you  ever  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Titmouse?"  inquired  Lord 
Dreddlington  suddenly,  after  casting  about  for  some  little  time  for  a  topic  on 
which  he  might  converse  with  Titmouse.  "  No,  my  lord,  never — should  most 
uncommon  like  to  see  it,  my  lord  " —  replied  Titmouse  eagerly.  "  Certainly,  it 
an  impressive  spectacle,  sir,  and  well  worth  seeing."  "  I  suppose,  my  lord, 
your  lordship  goes  there  every  day  1 "  "  Why,  sir,  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
punctual  in  my  attendance.  I  was  there  to-day,  sir,  tiU  the  House  rose.  Sir, 
l  am  of  opinion  that  hereditary  legislators — a  practical  anomaly  in  a  free  state 
like  this — but  one  which  has  innumerable  unperceived  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it — sir,  our  country  expects  at  our  hands,  in  discharge  of  so  grave  a 
trust — ^in  short,  if  we  were  not  to  be  true  to — we  who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  ^ardians  of  public  liberty — ^if  we  were  once  to  betray  our  trust — Let  me 
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trouble  you,  sir,  for  a  little — of  that  ,"  said  the  Earl,  using  some  foreign 

word  which  Titmouse  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  looking. towards  a  deli- 
cately constructed  fabric,  as  of  compressed  snow,  that  stood  before  Titmouse. 
A  servant  stood  in  a  twinkling  beside  him  with  his  lordship's  plate.  Ah  me  1 
that  I  should  have  to  relate  so  sad  an  event  as  presently  occurred  to  Titmouse ! 
He  took  a  spoon  ;  and  imagining  the  glistening  fabric  before  him  to  be  as  solid 
as  it  looked,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  an  adequate  degree  of  force,  even  as  if  he 
had  been  going  to  scoop  out  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese — and  inserting  his  spoon 
at  the  summit  of  the  snowy  and  deceitful  structure,  souse  to  the  bottom  went 
spoon,  hand,  coat-cufE  and  all,  and  a  very  dismal  noise  evidenced  that  the  dish 
on  which  the  spoon  had  descended  with  so  much  force — was  no  longer  a  dish. 
It  was,  in  fact  broken  in  halves,  and  the  liquid  from  within  ran  about  on  the 
cloth.  *  *  *  A  cluster  of  servants  was  quickly  around  him.  *  *  *  A  mist 
came  over  his  eyes ;  the  colour  deserted  his  cheek ;  and  he  had  a  strange  feeling, 
as  if  verily  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand. 

"  I  beg  you  will  think  nothing  of  it — it  really  signifies  nothing  at  all,  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  the  Earl  kindly,  observing  his  agitation.  "  Oh  dear  1  Oh  my 
lord — your  ladyship — what  an  uncommon  stupid  ass  !  "  "  Pray  donH  distress 
yourself,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  really  feeling  for  his  evident  misery, 
"or  you  will  distress  us"  "I  beg — humbly  beg  pardon — please  your  lordship 
— your  ladyship.  I'U  replace  it  with  the  best  in  London  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning."  Here  the  servant  beside  him,  who  was  arranging  the  table-cloth, 
uttered  a  faint  sound  of  suppressed  laughter,  which  disconcerted  Titmouse  still 
more. 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern — 'tis  only  airi^e,  Mr.  Titmouse  1 — You  understand, 
ha,  ha  I "  said  the  Earl  kindly.  "  But  if  your  lordship  will  only  allow  me — 
expense  is  no  object.    I  know  the  very  best  shop  in  Oxford  Street  " 

"  Suppose  we  take  a  glass  of  champagne  together,  Mr.  Titmouse  1 "  said  the 
Earl  rather  peremptorily;  and  Titmouse  had  sense  enough  to  be  aware  that 
he  was  to  drop  the  subject.  It  was  a  good  while  before  he  recovered  even  the 
little  degree  of  self-possession  which  he  had  had  since  first  entering  Lord 
Dreddlington's  house.  He  had  afterwards  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  got  through  the  rest  of  dinner,  but  a  general  sense  of  his 
having  been  treated  with  the  most  kind  and  delicate  forbearance — no  fuss 
made.  Suppose  such  an  accident  had  occurred  at  Satin  Lodge,  or  even  Alibi 
House  1 

Shortly  after  the  servants  had  withdrawn.  Lady  Cecilia  rose  to  retire. 
Titmouse,  seeing  the  Earl  approaching  the  bell,  anticipated  him  in  ringing 
it,  and  then  darted  to  the  door  with  the  speed  of  a  lamplighter  to  open  it,  as 
he  did,  just  before  a  servant  had  raised  his  hand  to  it  on  the  outside.  Then 
he  stood  within,  and  the  servant  without,  each  bowing,  and  Lady  Cecilia 
passed  between  them  with  stately  step,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
her  lips  compressed,  with  the  effort  to  check  her  inclination  to  a  smile — 
perhaps,  even  laughter.  Titmouse  was  now  left  alone  with  Lord  DreddHngton; 
and,  on  resuming  his  seat,  most  earnestly  renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  replace  the  dish  which  he  had  broken,  assuring  Lord  Dreddlington  that 
"  money  was  no  object  at  all."  He  was  encountered,  however,  with  so  stern  a 
negative  by  his  lordship,  that,  with  a  hurried  apology,  he  dropped  the  subject ; 
the  Earl,  however,  good-naturedly  added,  that  he  had  perceived  the  joTie 
intended  by  Mr.  Titmouse — which  was  certainly  a  very  good  one  !  This  would 
have  set  off  poor  Titmouse  again  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  face  of  his  magnificent 
host  sealed  his  lips. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  presently  commenced  the  Earl,  "that 
you  have  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  during  the  period  of  your  ex- 
clusion from  the  estates  which  you  have  just  recovered.   Is  it  so,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Ye-e-e-s— sir— my  lord — "  replied  Titmouse,  hastily  considering  whether  or 
not  he  should  altogether  sinJt  the  sJiqp  ;  but  he  dared  hardly  venture  upon  so 
very  decisive  a  lie — "  I  was,  please  your  lordship,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
establishments  in  the  mercery  line  in  London — at  the  west  end,  my  lord ;  most 
confidential,  my  lord ;  management  of  everything ;  but,  somehow,  my  lord,  I 
never  took  to  it — your  lordship  understands  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  appreciate  your  feelings.  But,  sir,  the  mercan- 
tile interests  of  this  great  country  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Those  who  are 
concerned  in  them,  are  frequently  respectable  persons." 

"  Begging  pardon,  my  lord — no,  they  a'n't — if  your  lordship  only  knew  them 
as  well  as  I  do,  my  lord.  Most  uncommon  low  people.  Do  anything  to  turn 
a  penny,  my  lord ;  and  often  sell  damaged  goods  for  best." 

"  It  is  very  possible,  sir,  that  there  may  exist  irregularities,  eccentricities, 
ha  1  ha  !  of  that  description  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  there  are  many  very  decent  persons  engaged  in  trade.  I  have  had  the 
happiness,  sir,  to  assist  in  passing  measures  that  were  calculated,  by  removing 
restrictions  and  protective  duties,  to  secure  to  this  country  the  benefits  of  free 
and  universal  competition.  We  have  been  proceeding,  sir,  for  many  years, 
on  altogether  a  wrong  principle ;  but,  not  to  follow  out  this  matter  further, 
I  must  .remind  you,  sir,  that  your  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  leading 
details  of  mercantile  transactions — undoubtedly  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
national  greatness — may  hereafter  be  of  use  to  you,  sir." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  'pon  my  soul — when  I'm  furnishing  my  houses  in  town  and 
country,  I  mean  to  go  to  market  myself — please  your  lordship,  I  know  a  trick 
or  two  of  the  trade,  and  can't  be  taken  in,  my  lord.  For  instance,  my  lord, 
there's  Tag-rag — a-hem  !  hem !  "  he  paused  abruptly,  and  looked  somewhat 
confusedly  at  the  Earl. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly,"  said  his  lordship,  unable  to  resist  a  smile. 
"  Pray,  fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse."  He  did  so.  "  You  are  of  course  aware 
that  you  have  the  absolute  patronage  of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? 
— it  occurs  to  me,  that  as  our  political  opinions  agree,  and  unless  I  am  pre- 
sumptuous, sir,  in  so  thinking — I  may  be  regarded,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
as  the  head  of  the  family — you  understand  me,  I  hope,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? " 
"  Exactly,  my  lord — 'pon  my  soul,  it's  all  correct,  my  lord."  "  Well — then, 
sir — the  family  interests,  Mr.  Titmouse,  must  be  looked  after — "  "  Oh !  in 
course,  my  lord,  only  too  happy — certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall  I  hope,  make  a 
very  interesting  family,  if  your  lordship  so  pleases — I  can  have  no  objection, 
my  lord  1 "  "  It  was  a  vile,  a  disgraceful  trick,  by  which  Ministers  popped  in 
their  own  man  for  our  borough,  Mr.  Titmouse." 

[Lord  Dreddlington  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  a  new  writ  having  been 
moved  for,  immediately  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  acceptance  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
and,  before  the  Opposition  could  be  prepared  for  such  a  step,  sent  down  with- 
out delay  to  Yatton,  and  Sir  Percival  Pickering,  Bart.,  of  Luddington  Court,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Au.brey's,  and  a  keen  unflinching  Tory,  being  returned  as 
member,  before  the  Titmouse  influence  could  be  brought  for  even  one  moment 
in  the  field ;  the  few  and  willing  electors  of  that  ancient  and  loyal  borough 
being  only  too  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  a  man  whose 
principles  they  approved — probably  the  last  opportunity  they  would  have  of 
doing  so.] 

"  Yes,  my  lord — Sir  what-d'ye-call-him  was  a  trifie  too  sharp  for  us,  in  that 
business,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  It  has  succeeded,  sir,  for  the  moment,  but " — continued  his  lordship  in  a 
very  significant  and  stately  manner — "  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  triumph 
may  be  of  short  duration — Mr.  Titmouse.  Those  who,  like  myself,  are  at  head- 
quarters— ^let  me  see  you  fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse. — I  have  the  honour  to 
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congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  and  to  wish  you  health 
and  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,"  quoth  the  Earl  with  an  air  of  the 
loftiest  urbanity. 

"May  it  please  your  lordship,  your  lordship's  most  uncommon  polite" — 
commenced  Titmouse,  rising  and  standing  while  he  spoke — for  he  had  had 
experience  enough  of  society,  to  be  aware  that  when  a  gentleman's  health  is 
drunk  on  important  occasions,  it  becomes  him  to  rise  and  acknowledge  the 
compliment  in  such  language  as  he  can  command — "and  am  particularly  proud 
— a — a — I  beg  to  propose,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  superior  good  health, 
and  many  thanks."  Then  he  sat  down;  each  poured  out  another  glass  of  claret, 
and  Titmouse  drank  his  oflE. 

"It  is  extremely  singular,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  musingly,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  "the  reverses  in  life  that  one  hears  of  !  "  [I  cannot  help  pausing,  for 
a  moment,  to  suggest — what  must  have  become  of  the  Earl  and  his  daughter, 
had  they  been  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Aubreys.]  "  Yes, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  quite  true,  'pon  my  word  ! — Most  uncommon  ups  and 
downs  !    Lord,  my  lord,  only  to  fancy  me  a  few  months  ago,  trotting  up  and 

down  Oxford  Street  with  my  yard  mea  "    He  stopped  short,  and  coloured 

violently. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  with  an  expression  of  bland  and  dignified 
sympathy — "however  humble  might  have  been  your  circumstances,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  reflect  that  the  Fates  ordained  it  Sir,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable in  being  poor,  when — you  cannot  help  it !  Reverses  of  fortune, 
sir,  have  happened  to  some  of  the  greatest  characters  in  our  history.  Tou 
remember  Alfred,  sir!''  Titmouse  bowed  assentingly;  but  had  he  been 
questioned,  could  have  told,  I  suspect,  as  little  about  the  matter— as  the 
Earl  himself. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  whether  you  have  come  to  any  arrangement  with  your 
late  opponent  concerning  the  back-rents  ? "  inquired  the  Earl,  with  a  great 
appearence  of  interest.  "  No,  my  lord,  not  yet :  but  my  solicitors  say  they'll 
soon  have  the  screw  on,  please  your  lordship — that's  just  what  they  say — their 
very  words."  "Indeed,  sir!"  replied  the  Earl  gravely.  "What  is  the  sum  to 
which  they  say  you  are  entitled,  sir  1 " 

"  Sixty  thousand  pounds,  my  lord,  at  least— quite  set  me  up  at  starting,  my 
lord,"  replied  Titmouse  with  great  glee  ;  but  the  Earl  shuddered  involuntarily 
for  a  moment,  and  sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  he,  after  a  considerable  pause — "  I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me  for  suggesting  whether  it  would  not  be  a  prudent  step 
for  you  to  go  to  one  of  the  universities  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  " 

"  Humbly  begging  your  lordship's  pardon,  am  not  I  too  old  ?  I've  heard 
they're  all  a  pack  of  overgrown  school-boys  there — and  learn  nothing  but  a 
bit  of  some  old  languages  that  a'n't  the  least  use  now-a-days,  seeing  it  a'n't 
spoils  now,  anywhere" — replied  Titmouse — "  Besides,  I've  talked  the  thing  over 

with  Mr.  Gammon,  my  lord  "  "  Mr.  Gammon  1  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  who 

that  may  be  ?"  "  One  of  my  solicitors,  my  lord  ;  a  most  remarkable  clever  man, 
and  an  out-and-out  lawyer,  my  lord.  It  was  he  that  found  out  all  about  my 
case,  my  lord.  If  your  lordship  was  only  to  see  him  for  a  moment,  your  lord- 
ship would  say  what  a  remarTtable  clever  man  that  is  !  " 

"  You  will  forgive  my  curiosity,  sir — but  it  must  have  surely  required  very 
ample  means  to  have  carried  on  so  arduous  a  lawsuit  as  that  which  has  just 
terminated  so  successfully  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord  ! — Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  did  all  that ;  and,  between 
me  and  your  lordship,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  come  down  a  pretty  long 
figure,  all  on  the  nail,  as  your  lordship  understands ;  but  I  mean  them  to  get 
it  all  out  of  that  respectable  gent,  Mr.  Aubrey." 
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By  quietly  pressing  his  questions,  the  Earl  got  a  good  deal  more  out  of 
Titmouse  than  he  was  aware  of,  concerning  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
and  conceived  a  special  dislike  for  Gammon.  The  Earl  gave  him  some  pretty 
dtecisive  hints  about  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  with  such  people — 
and  hoped  that  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  anything  important  without 
cohsulting  his  lordship,  who  would  of  course  give  him  the  advantage  of  his 
ex^rience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  those 
whose  only  object  was  to  make  a  prey  of  him.  Titmouse  began  to  feel  that 
here  'at  length,  he  had  met  with  a  real  friend — one  whose  suggestions  were 
worthy  of  being  received  with  the  profoundest  deference.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  Earl  beyond  expression,  by  venturing 
timidly  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  splendid  riband  worn  by  his  lordship  ; 
Who  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  and  the  other  marks  of  distinction 
he  wore,  and  others  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear,  at  great  length  and  with 
much  minuteness — so  as  that  he  at  length  caused  Titmouse  to  believe  that  he. 
Lord  Dreddlington — the  august  head  of  the  family — must  have  rendered  more 
signal  service,  somehow  or  other,  to  his  country,  and  also  done  more  to  win  the 
Admiration  and  gratitude  of  foreign  countries,  than  most  men  living.  His 
lordship  might  not,  perhaps,  have  intended  it;  but  he  went  on  till  he  had 
almost  DEIFIED  himself,  in  the  estimation  of  Ids  little  listener ! — One  very 
natural  question  was  perpetually  trembling  on  the  tip  of  Titmouse's  tongue ; 
vi*.,  how  and  when  he  could  get  such  things  for  himself. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  at  length  observed  the  Earl,  after  looking  at  his 
watch—"  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  ?  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady 
Cecilia  and  I  have  an  evening  engagement  at  the  Duchess  of  Diamond's.  I 
rtJuch  regret  being  unable  to  take  you  vnth  us,  sir ;  but,  as  it  is,  shall  we 
rejoin  the  Lady  Cecilia?"  continued  his  lordship,  rising.  Up  jumped  Tit- 
mduse ;  and  the  Earl  and  he  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room,  where,  besides 
the  Lady  Cecilia,  sat  another  lady,  to  whom  he  was  not  introduced  in  any  way. 
This  was  Miss  Macspleuchan,  a  distant  connection  of  the  Earl's  late  countess — 
a  very  poor  relation,  who  had  entered  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington, 
in-  order  to  eat  the  litter,  hitter  'bread  of  dependence.  Poor  soul !  you  might 
tell,  by  a  glance  at  her,  that  she  did  not  thrive  upon  it.  She  was  about  thirty, 
and  so  thin  I  She  was  dressed  in  plain  white  muslin;  and  there  were  a  manifest 
constraint  and  timidity  about  her  motions,  and  a  depression  in  her  countenance, 
whose  lineaments  showed  that  if  she  could  be  happy  she  might  be  handsome. 
She  had  a  most  ladylike  air ;  and  there  were  thought  in  her  brow  and  acuteness 
her  eye,  which,  however,  as  it  were,  habitually  watched  the  motions  of  the 
Earl  and  the  Lady  Cecilia  with  deference  and  anxiety.  Poor  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan felt  herself  gradually  sinking  into  a  sycophant ;  the  alternative  being 
that  or  starvation.  She  was  very  accomplished,  particularly  in  music  and 
lahguages,  while  the  Lady  Cecilia  really  knew  scarcely  anything — for  which 
reason,  principally,  she  had  long  ago  conceived  a  bitter  dislike  to  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan, and  inflicted  on  her  a  number  of  petty  but  exquisite  mortifications 
and-  indignities ;  such,  perhaps,  as  none  but  a  sensitive  soul  could  appreciate, 
for  the  Barl  and  his  daughter  were  exemplary  persons  in  the  proprieties  of  life, 
and'  would  not  do  such  things  openly.  She  was  a  sort  of  companion  of  Lady 
Cecilia,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  her  and  the  Earl  for  her  subsistence. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  beside  Lady  Cecilia,  when  Titmouse  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  eyed  him  through  her  glass  with  infinite 
mnehalance,  even  when  he  had  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  He 
made  her,  as  she  rose  to  take  her  seat  and  prepare  tea,  a  most  obsequious  bow : 
absurd  as  was  the  style  of  its  performance,  Miss  Macspleuchan  saw  that  there 
was  politeness  in  the  intention ;  'twas  moreover  a  courtesy  towards  herself 
that  was  unusual  from  the  Earl's  guests ;  and  these  considerations  served  to 
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take  off  the  edge  of  the  ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  Lady  Cecilia  had 
been  preparing  her  to  receive  their  newly  discovered  kinsman.  After  standing 
for  a  second  or  two  near  the  sofa,  Titmouse  ventured  to  sit  himself  down 
upon  it— on  the  very  edge  only — as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  Lady  Cecilia,  who 
was  reclining  on  it  with  an  air  of  languid  hauteur. 

"  So  you're  going,  my  lady,  to  a  dance  to-night,  as  my  lord  says  ? "  quoth 
Titmouse  respectfully;  "hope  your  ladyship  wiU  enjoy  yourself  I  "  "We  regret 
that  you  do  not  accompany  us,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  slightly  in- 
clining towards  him,  and  glancing  at  Miss  Macspleuchan  with  a  faint  and 
bitter  smile. 

"  Should  have  been  most  uncommon  proud  to  have  gone,  your  ladyship," 
replied  Titmouse,  as  a  servant  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea.  "  These  cups  and 
saucers,  my  lady,  come  from  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  Now,  I  dare  say,  though 
they've  rather  a  funny  look,  they  cost  a  good  deal  ?  "  "I  really  do  not  know, 
sir ;  we  have  had  them  a  very  long  while."  "  'Pon  my  life,  my  lady,  I  like 
them  amazing  !  "  Seeing  her  ladyship  not  disposed  to  talk,  Titmouse  became 
silent. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? "  inquired  the  Earl,  presently  ob- 
serving the  pause  in  the  conversation  to  become  embarrassing  to  Titmouse. 
"  Very,  indeed,  my  lord :  is  your  lordship ? "  "I  am  rather  fond  of  vocal  music, 
sir — of  the  opera." 

This  the  Earl  said,  because  Miss  Macspleuchan  played  upon  the  piano  very 
brilliantly,  and  did  not  sing.    Miss  Macspleuchan  understood  him. 

"  Do  you  play  upon  any  instrument,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? "  inquired  Lady  Cecilia, 
with  a  smile  lurking  about  her  lips,  which  increased  a  little  when  Titmouse 
replied  in  the  negative,  that  he  had  once  begun  to  learn  the  clarionet  some 
years  ago,  but  could  not  manage  the  notes.  "  Excuse  me,  my  lady,  but  what 
an  uncommon  fine  piano  that  is  1 "  said  he. — "  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  will 
your  ladyship  give  us  a  tune?"  "I  dare  say,  Miss  Macspleuchan  will  play 
for  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,  if  you  vidsh  it,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia,  coldly. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  servant  announced  to  her  ladyship  and  the  Earl 
that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  and  presently  they  both  retired  to  their 
dressing-rooms  to  make  some  slight  alteration  in  their  dress; — the  Earl  to 
add  a  foreign  order  or  two,  and  Lady  Cecilia  to  place  upon  her  haughty  brow 
a  small  tiara  of  brilliants.  As  soon  as  they  had  thus  retired — "  I  shall  feel 
great  pleasure,  sir,  in  playing  for  you,  if  you  wish  it  1 "  said  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
in  a  voice  of  such  mingled  melancholy  and  kindness  as  must  have  gone  to 
Titmouse's  heart,  if  he  had  possessed  one.  He  jumped  up,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. She  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played  with  great  ease  and  brilhancy 
such  music  as  she  supposed  would  suit  her  auditor — namely,  waltzes  and 
marches — till  the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Cecilia  reappeared,  drawing  on  her 
gloves,  with  the  glittering  addition  which  I  have  mentioned — followed  presently 
by  the  Earl. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  with  dignified  afEability,  "  I  need  not  repeat  how  highly 
gratified  I  feel  at  our  introduction  to  each  other.  I  trust  you  will  henceforth 
consider  yourself  no  stranger  here  " 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  my  lord  1  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a 
sudden  and  profound  bow. 

"  And  that  on  your  return  from  Yorkshire,"  continued  the  Earl,  drawing  on 
his  gloves,  "  you  will  let  us  see  you :  we  both  feel  great  interest  in  your  good 
fortunes.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening  !  "  He  extended 
his  gloved  hand  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  whose  hand,  however,  he  touched  with  little 
more  than  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

"  We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Lady 
Cecilia  with  forced  seriousness  ;  "  but  as  we  wish  to  leave  the  ducJiess's  early. 
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in  order  to  go  to  another  ball,  we  must  go  early.  Q-ood  evening,  sir,"  and 
having  dropped  him  a  slight  formal  curtsey,  she  quitted  the  drawing-room 
followed  by  the  Earl,  Titmouse  making  four  or  five  such  bows  as  provoked  a 
smile  from  all  who  witnessed  them.  The  next  moment  he  was  alone  with 
Miss  Macspleuchan.  Her  unaffected  good-natured  address  made  him  feel  more 
at  home  within  the  next  five  minutes  than  he  had  been  since  entering  that 
frigid  scene  of  foolish  state — since  being  in  the  oppressive  presence  of  the 
greatness  just  departed.  She  felt  at  first  a  contempt  for  him  bordering  upon 
disgust,  but  which  very  soon  melted  into  pity.  What  a  wretched  creature  was 
this  to  be  put  into  such  a  dazzling  position  !  He  soon  got  pretty  communicative 
with  her,  and  told  her  about  the  Tag-rags,  Miss  Tag-rag,  and  Miss  Quirk, 
both  of  whom  were  absolutely  dying  of  love  for  him,  and  thought  he  was 
in  love  with  them,  which  was  not  the  case — far  from  it.  Then  he  hinted 
something  about  a  most  particular  uncommon  lovely  gal  that  had  his  heart, 
and  he  hoped  to  have  hers,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  to  rights  at  Yatton. 
Then  he  told  her  of  the  great  style  in  which  he  was  going  down  to  take 
possession  of  his  estates.  Having  finished  this,  he  told  her  that  he  had  been 
the  morning  before  to  see  a  man  hanged  for  murdering  his  wife  ;  that  he  had 
been  into  the  condemned  cell,  and  then  into  the  press-room,  and  had  seen  his 
hands  and  arms  tied,  and  shaken  hands  with  him ;  and  he  was  going  on  into 
such  a  sickening  minuteness  of  detail,  that  to  avoid  it  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
who  felt  both  shocked  and  disgusted,  suddenly  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of 
heraldry,  and  rising  from  the  sofa,  she  went  into  the  second  room,  where  on 
an  elegant  and  antique  stand  lay  a  huge  roll  of  parchment,  on  a  gilded  stick, 
splendidly  mounted  and  most  superbly  illuminated — ^it  was  about  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  yards  in  length.  This  was  the 
Pedigree  of  the  Breddlingtons.  She  was  giving  him  an  account  of  Simon  de 
Drelincourt,  an  early  ancestor  of  the  Earl's,  who  had  come  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  performed  stupendous  feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Titmouse  listening  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  and  almost  trembUng 
to  thiiik  that  he  had  broken  a  valuable  dish  belonging  to  a  nobleman  who 
had  such  wonderful  ancestors,  not  at  the  moment  adverting  to  the  circam- 
stance  that  he  was  himself  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  had  as 
rich  blood  in  him  as  the  Earl  a;nd  Lady  CeciUa — when  a  servant  entered  and 
informed  him  in  a  whisper  that  "his  carriage  had  arrived."  He  considered 
that  etiquette  required  him  to  depart  immediately. 

"  Beg  your  pardon ;  but  if  ever  you  should  come  down  to  my  estate  in  the 
country,  shall  be  most  uncommon  proud  to  see  your  ladyship." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  are  mistaken,  sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Macspleuchan 
hastily,  and  blushing  scarlet ;  the  fact  being  that  Titmouse  had  not  caught  her 
name  on  its  having  been  once  or  twice  pronounced  by  Lady  Ceciha,  and  very 
naturally  concluding  that  she  also  must  be  a  lady  of  rank.  Titmouse  was, 
however,  so  occupied  with  his  efforts  to  make  a  graceful  exit,  that  he  did 
not  catch  the  explanation  of  his  mistake ;  and  bowing  almost  down  to  the 
ground,  reached  the  landing,  where  the  tall  servant,  with  a  very  easy  grace, 
gave  him  his  hat  and  cane,  and  preceded  him  downstairs.  As  he  descended, 
he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  some  loose  silver,  and  gave  several  shillings  between 
the  servants  who  stood  in  the  hall  to  witness  Ms  departure ;  after  which,  one 
of  them  having  opened  the  door  and  let  down  the  steps  of  the  glass  coach, 
Titmouse  popped  into  it.  "  Home,  sir  1 "  inquired  the  servant,  as  he  closed 
the  door.    "  The  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,"  replied  Titmouse. 

That  was  communicated  to  the  coachman,  and  off  rumbled  the  glass  coach. 
As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  become  calm  enough  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of 
the  evening,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  a 
ivery  great  man  indeed;  the  Lady  Cecilia  jyery  beautiful,  but  rather  proud; 
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and  Miss  Macspleuchan  (Lady  Somebody,  as  he  supposed)  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ladies  he  had  ever  met  with,  something  uncommon  pleasing  about 
her ;  in  short,  he  felt  a  sort  of  grateful  attachment  towards  her,  which,  how 
long  it  would  have  lasted  after  he  had  heard  that  she  was  only  a  plain  miss, 
and  a  poor  relative,  I  leave  the  acute  reader  to  conjecture. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Me.  Gammon  was  with  him  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
sufficiently  anxious  to  hear  how  he  had  got  on  overnight.  He  was  received 
by  Titmouse  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  ever 
before  been  received  by  him;  and  concluded  for  a  few  minutes,  that  Lord 
Dreddlington  had  been  pvmping  Titmouse,  had  learned  from  him  his  position 
with  respect  to  him,  Gammon,  in  particular,  and  had  injected  distrust  and 
suspicion  into  the  mind  of  Titmouse  concerning  him.  But  Gammon,  with  all 
his  acuteness,  was  quite  mistaken.  The  truth  was,  'twas  only  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  poor  Titmouse  to  assume  the  composed  demeanour,  the  languid 
elegance,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  distinguished  personages  with  whom 
he  had  spent  the  preceding  evening,  and  which  had  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  He  drawled  out  his  words,  looked  as  if  he  were  half 
asleep,  and  continually  addressed  Gammon  as  "  Sir,"  and  "  Mr.  Gammon,"  just 
as  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  had  constantly  addressed  him — Titmouse.  Our 
friend  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  most  gaudy 
dressing-gown,  and  with  the  newspaper  before  him ;  in  short,  his  personal 
appearance  and  manner  were  totally  different  from  what  Gammon  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  he  looked  now  and  then  at  Titmouse,  as  if  for  a  moment 
doubting  his  identity.  Whether  or  not  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  throwing 
overboard  those  who  had  piloted  him  from  amidst  the  shoals  of  poverty  into 
the  open  sea  of  afiB.uence,  shone  upon  by  the  vivid  sunlight  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction. Gammon  did  not  know;  but  he  contracted  his  brow,  and  assumed 
a  certain  sternness  and  peremptoriness  of  tone  and  bearing,  which  were  not 
long  in  reducing  Titmouse  to  his  proper  dimensions ;  and  when  at  length 
Mr.  Gammon  entered  upon  the  delightful  subject  of  the  morrow's  expedition, 
telling  him  that  he,  Gammon,  had  now  nearly  completed  all  the  preparations 
for  going  down  to,  and  taking  possession  of  Yatton  in  a  style  of  suitable 
splendour,  according  to  the  wish  of  Titmouse — this  quickly  melted  away  the 
thin  coating  of  mannerism,  and  Titmouse  was  "  himself  again."  He  immediately 
gave  Mr.  Gammon  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Lord  Dreddlington's, 
and,  I  fear,  of  a  great  deal  more  that  might  possibly  have  happened,  but  cer- 
tainly had  not ;  e.g.,  his  lordship's  special  laudation  of  Mr.  Gammon  as  a 
"monstrous  fine  lawyer,"  which  Titmouse  swore  were  the  very  exact  words  of 
his  lordship,  and  that  "  he  should  have  been  most  happy  to  see  Mr.  Gammon," 
and  a  good  deal  to  the  like  effect.  Also  that  he  had  been  "  most  uncommon 
thick "  with  "  Lady  Cicely "  (so  he  pronounced  her  name) ;  and  that  both  she 
and  Lord  Dreddlington  had  "  pressed  him  very  hard "  to  go  vyith  them  to  a 
ball  at  a  duke's  !  "  He  made  no  mention  of  the  broken  trifle-dish ;  said  they 
had  nearly  a  dozen  servants  to  wait  on  them  (only  three  sitting  down  to 
dinner),  and  twenty  different  sorts  of  wine,  and  no  end  of  courses,  at  dinner. 
That  the  Earl  wore  a  star,  and  garter,  and  ribands — which  Gammon  erroneously 
thought  as  apocryphal  as  the  rest;  and  had  told  him  that  he — Titmouse — 
might  one  day  wear  them,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  ^pd  had,  moreover, 
advised  him  most  strenuously  to  get  into  Pg,rliament  as  soon  as  possible,  jis 
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the  "  cause  of  the  people  wanted  strengthening."  [As  Lord  Coke  somewhere 
says,  in  speaking  of  a  spurious  portion  of  the  text  of  Lyttleton,  "  that  arrow 
never  came  out  of  Lyttleton's  qvAver" — so  Gammon  instantly  perceived  that  the 
last  sentence  came  never  out  of  Titmouse's  own  head,  but  was  that  of  a  wise 
and  able  man  and  statesman.] 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  finished  his  little  romance.  Gammon  proceeded 
to  the  chief  object  of  his  visit — their  next  day's  journey.  He  said  that  he 
much  regretted  to  say  that  Mr.  Snap  had  expressed  a  very  anxious  wish  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  that  Mr.  Titmouse,  unless  he  had 
some  particular  objection — "  Oh  none,  'pon  honour  ! — poor  Snap ! — devilish 
good  chap  in  a  small  way ! "  said  Titmouse ;  and  at  once  gave  his  consent- 
Gammon  informing  him  that  Mr.  Snap  would  be  obUged  to  return  to  town 
by  the  next  day's  coach.  The  reader  will  smUe  when  I  tell  htm,  and  if  a  lady, 
will  frown  when  she  hears,  that  Miss  Quirk  was  to  be  of  the  party — a  point 
which  her  anxious  father  had  secured  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Alias  had  declared 
that  she  saw  no  objection,  as  Mr.  Quirk  would  be  constantly  with  his  daughter, 
and  Gammon  had  appeared  most  ready  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result. 
He  had  also  striven  hard,  unknown  to  his  partners,  to  increase  their  numbers, 
by  the  Tag-rags,  who  might  have  gone  down,  all  three  of  them,  if  they  had 
chosen,  by  coach,  and  so  have  returned.  Gammon  conceived  that  this  step 
might  not  have  been  unattended  with  advantage  in  several  ways ;  and  would, 
moreover,  have  secured  him  a  considerable  source  of  amusement.  Titmouse, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  one  moment,  and  Gammon  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  little  scheme.  Two  dashing  young  fellows,  fashionable 
friends  of  Titmouse  (who  had  picked  them  up  Heaven  only  knows  where,  but 
they  never  deserted  him),  infinitely  to  Gammon's  annoyance,  were  to  be  of 
the  party.  He  had  seen  them  but  once,  when  he  had  accompanied  Titmouse 
to  the  play,  where  they  soon  joined  him.  One  was  a  truly  disgusting-looking 
fellow — a  Mr.  Pimp  Yahoo — a  man  about  five-and-thirty  years  old,  tall,  with 
a  profusion  of  black  hair  parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head,  and  falling 
down  in  long  clustering  curls  from  each  temple  upon  his  coat  collar.  His 
whiskers  also  were  ample,  and  covered  two-thirds  of  his  face,  and  spread 
in  disgusting  amplitude  round  his  throat.  He  had  also  a  jet-black  tuft — an 
imperial — depending  from  his  under  lip.  He  had  an  execrable  eye — ^full  of 
insolence  and  sensuality ;  in  short,  his  whole  countenance  bespoke  the  thorough 
debauchee  and  ruffian.  He  had  been,  he  said,  in  the  army ;  and  was  nearly 
connected,  according  to  his  own  account — as  with  fellows  of  this  description 
is  generally  the  case— with  "some  of  the  first  families  in  the  North."  He 
was  now  a  man  of  pleasure  about  town — which  contained  not  a  better  billiard- 
player,  as  the  admiring  Titmouse  had  had  several  opportunities  of  judging. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  ring — knew  all  their  secrets — all  their  haunts. 
He  always  had  plenty  of  the  money  of  other  people,  and  drove  about  in  a 
most  elegant  cab,  in  which  Titmouse  had  often  had  a  seat ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr, 
Yahoo  had  extracted  from  his  communicative  little  companion  all  about  him- 
self, he  made  it  his  business  to  conciUate  his  good  graces  by  all  the  arts  of 
which  he  was  master— and  he  succeeded.  The  other  chosen  companion  of 
Titmouse  was  Mr.  Algernon  Fitz-Snooks,  a  complete  fool.  He  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  rich  tradesman — who  had  christened  him  by  the  sounding  name 
given  above ;  and  afterwards  added  the  patrician  prefix  to  the  surname,  which 
also  you  see  above,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wife  and  son.  The  youth  had  never 
"taken  to  business" — but  was  allowed  to  saunter  about,  doing  and  knowing 
nothing,  till  about  his  twenty-second  year,  when  his  mother  died,  followed  a 
year  afterwards  by  his  father,  who  bequeathed  to  his  hopeful  son  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds — absolutely  and  uncontroUedly.  He  very  judiciously  thought 
that  youth  was  the  time  to  enjoy  life ;  and  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
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year,  he  had  got  through  all  his  fortune  except  about  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds — in  return  for  which,  he  had  certainly  got  something  ;  viz.,  an  impaired 
constitution  and  a  little  experience,  which  might,  possibly,  be  useful.  He  had 
a  very  pretty  face— regular  features,  and  interesting  eyes ;  his  light  hair  curled 
beautifully ;  and  he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  lisp  and  in  a  low  tone^and,  in  point 
of  dress,  always  turned  out  beautifully.  He  also  had  a  cab,  and  was  a  great 
friend  of  Mr.  Yahoo,  who  had  iatroduced  him  into  a  great  deal  of  high  society, 
principally  in  St.  James's  Street,  where  both  he  and  Mr.  Tahoo  had  passed 
a  great  deal  of  their  time,  especially  during  the  nights.  There  was  no  inten- 
tional mischief  in  poor  Fitz-Snooks :  nature  had  made  him  only  a  fool — ^his 
prudent  parents  had  done  the  rest ;  and  if  he  fell  into  vice,  it  was  only  because 
he  couldn't  help  it. 

Such  were  the  chosen  companions  of  Titmouse ;  the  one  a  fool,  and  the  other 
a  rogue — and  "he  must"  he  said,  "have  them  down  at  Va&  jollifying  at  Yatton." 
A  groom  and  a  valet,  both  newly  hired  the  day  before,  would  complete  the 
party  of  the  morrow.    Gammon  assured  Titmouse  that  he  had  taken  aU  the 
pains  in  the  world  to  get  up  a  triumphant  entry  into  Yatton ;  his  agents  at 
Grilston,  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  attorneys — the  Kadical  electioneering 
attorneys  of  the  county — who  Wyere  well  versed  in  the  matter  of  processions, 
bands,  flags,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  had  by  that  time  arranged  eversrthing,  and  they 
were  to  be  met,  when  within  a  mile  of  Yatton,  by  a  procession.    The  people 
at  the  Hall,  also,  were  under  orders  from  Mr.  Gammon  through  Messrs.  Blood- 
suck  and  Son,  to  have  all  in  readiness — and  a  banquet  prepared  for  nearly  a 
hundred  persons — in  fact,  all  comers  were  to  be  welcom.e.  To  all  this  Titmouse 
listened  with  eyes  glistening,  and  ears  tingling  with  rapture ;  but  can  any 
tongue  describe  his  emotion,  on  being  apprised  that  the  sum  of  £2,500,  in 
the  banker's  hands,  was  now  at  his  disposal — that  it  would  be  doubled  in  a 
few  weeks — and  that  a  cheque  for  J500,  drawn  by  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the  London 
agents  of  the  Grilston  bankers,  had  been  honoured  on  the  preceding  afternoon? 
Titmouse's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  worshipped  Gammon. 
As  for  the  matter  of  carriages,  Mr.  Gammon  said,  that  probably  Mr.  Titmouse 
would  call  that  morning  on  Mr.  Axle,  in  Long  Acre,  and  select  one  to  his  mind 
— it  must  be  one  with  two  seats — and  Mr.  Gammon  had  pointed  out  several 
which  were,  he  thought,  eligible,  and  would  be  shown  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  That 
would  be  the  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Titmouse  himself  would  travel;  the  second, 
Mr.  Gammon  had  taken  the  liberty  of  already  selecting.  With  this  Mr.  Gammon 
(just  as  the  new  valet  brought  in  no  less  than  seven  boxes  of  cigars  ordered 
overnight  by  Titmouse)  shook  his  hand  and  departed,  saying  that  he  should 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Cabbage-stalk  the  next  morning,  precisely  at 
eleven  o'clock — about  which  time  it  was  arranged  they  were  all  to  start. 
,  Titmouse  hardly  knew  how  to  contain  himself  on  being  left  alone.  About 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  Titmouse  made,  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Axle's.  He 
carried  on  two  businesses,  one  public,  i.e.,  a  coachbuilder — ^one  private,  i.e.,  2. 
money-lender.    He  was  a  rich  man — a  very  obliging  and  "accommodating" 
person,  by  means  of  which  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of,  it  was  believed,  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    He  never  made  a  fuss  about  selling  on  credit, 
lending,  taking  back,  exchanging,  carriages  of  all  descriptions;  nor  in  dis- 
counting the  :bills  of  his  customers  to  any  amount.    He  was  generally  right  in 
each  case  in  the  long  run.    He  would  supply  his  fashionable  victim  with  as 
splendid  a  chariot,  and  funds  to  keep  it  some  time  going,  as  he  or  she  could 
desire;  well  knowing, that  in  due  time,  after  they  had  taken  a  few  turns  in  it 
about  the  parks,  and  a  few  streets  and  squares  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would 
quietly  drive  up  to  one  or  two  huge  dingy  fabrics  in  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  where  it  would  deposit  its  burden,  and  then  return  to  its  maker  httle 
the  worse  for  wear,  who  took  it  back  at  about  a  twentieth  part  of  its  cost, 
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and  soon  again  disposed  of  it  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  Axle  showed  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse very  obsequiously  over  Ms  premises,  pointing  out  (as  soon  as  he  knew 
who  he  was)  the  carriages  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  the  day  before  desired 
should  be  shown  to  him,  and  which  Mr.  Titmouse,  with  his  glass  stuck  in  his 
eye — where  it  was  kept  by  the  pure  force  of  muscular  contraction — examined 
with  something  like  the  air  of  a  connoisseur — rapping  with  his  agate-headed 
cane  every  now  and  then — now  against  his  teeth,  then  against  his  legs.  He 
did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  of  them ;  they  looked  "  devilish  plain 
and  dull." 

"  Hollo — Mr.  Axletree,  or  whatever  your  name  is — what  have  we  here  ?  'Pon 
my  soul,  the  very  thing  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  splendid 
object — the  state-carriage  of  the  ex-sheriff,  with  its  gorgeously  decorated  panels : 
which,  having  been  vamped  up  for  some  six  or  seven  successive  shrievalties — 
(on  each  occasion  heralded  to  the  public  by  laudatory  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers, as  entirely  new  and  signal  instances  of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of 
the  sheriif  elect) — seemed  now  jmrfimetus  officio.  Mr.  Axle  was  staggered  for  a 
moment,  and  scarce  supposed  Mr.  Titmouse  to  be  in  earnest—  Gammon  having 
given  him  no  inkling  of  the  real  character  of  Titmouse;  but  observing  the 
earnest,  steadfast  gaze  with  which  he  regarded  the  glittering  object,  having 
succeeded  in  choking  down  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter,  he  commenced  a  most 
tempting  eulogium  upon  the  splendid  structure — remarking  on  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance  of  its  happening  just  at  that  exact  moment  to  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  its  former  owner — a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  it.  Mr.  Axle  had  had  numerous  applications  for  it 
already  ;  on  hearing  which.  Titmouse  got  excited.  The  door  was  opened — he 
got  in ;  sat  on  each  seat—"  Don't  it  hang  beautifully  ?  "  inquired  the  confident 
proprietor,  swaying  about  the  head  of  the  carriage  as  he  spoke.  "  Let  us  see, 
who  was  it  that  was  after  it  yesterday  ?  Oh — I  think  it  was  Sir  Fitzbiscuit 
Gander ;  but  I've  not  closed  with  him." 

"What's  your  price,  Mr.  Axletree?"  inquired  Titmouse  rather  heatedly,  as 
he  got  out  of  the  carriage.  After  some  little  higgle-haggling  he  bought  it !  !  ! 
— for  there  was  nothing  like  closing  at  once  when  there  was  keen  competition. 
Mr.  Gammon  could  not  have  seen  it  when  he  was  making  his  choice  the  day 
before !  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  felt  infinitely  elated  at  his  fortunate 
purchase,  and  excited  his  imagination  by  pictures  of  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  which  his  equipage  must  call  forth  on  the  morrow.  Punctual  to 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Gammon,  a  few  moments  before  the  clock  struck  eleven 
on 'the  ensuing  morning,  drew  up  to  the  Cabbage-stalk,  as  near  at  least  as  he 
could  get  to  it,  in  a  hackney  coach,  with  his  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag.  I 
say  as  near  as  he  could ;  for  round  about  the  door  stood  a  little  crowd,  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  awe  on  a  magnificent  vehicle  standing  there,  with  four  horses 
harnessed  to  it.  Gammon  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  entered  the  hotel,  and 
asked  which  of  the  sheriff's  carriages  was  standing  at  the  door.  The  waiter  to 
whom  he  spoke  seemed  nearly  splitting  with  laughter,  which  almost  disabled 
him  from  answering  that  it  was  Mr.  Titmouse's  carriage,  ready  for  setting  off 
for  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Gammon  opened  his  eyes  involuntarily,  turned  pale,  and 
seemed  nearly  dropping  an  umbrella  which  was  in  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse's  !  "  he  echoed  incredulously.  "  Yes  sir — been  here  this  hour 
at  least  packing  ;  such  a  crowd  all  the  while  ;  everybody  thinks  it's  the  sheriff, 
sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  scarce  able  to  keep  his  countenance.  Mr.  Gammon 
rushed  upstairs  with  greater  impetuosity  than  he  had  perhaps  ever  been  known 
to  exhibit  before,  and  burst  into  Mr.  Titmouse's  room.  There  was  that  gentle- 
man, with  his  hat  on,  his  hands  stuck  into  his  coat  pockets,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  before  him.  Mr.  Yahoo,  and  Mr. 
Fitz-Snooks,  and  Mr.  Snap  were  similarly  occupied ;  and  Mr.  Quirk  was  sitting 
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down.-  #ith  His  tainds  in  his  pockets,  aM  a  glass  of  negus  before  him,  witJi 
anything  bijt'a'jO'yful  expression  of  countenance.  j: 

"  Is  it  possible;  Mr.  Titmouse — -"'commenced  Gammon,  almost  breathlessly* 
"Ah,  how  d'ye  do.  Gammon? — punctual!"  interrupted  Titmouse,  extending- 
his  hand.  "  Forgive  me — but  can  it  be,  that  the  monstrous  thing  now  before 
the  door,  with  a  crowd  grinning  around  it,  is  your  ea/rriage  ?  "  inquired  Gam- 
mon, with  dismay  in  his  face.  "  I — rather — think — it  is,"  replied  Titmouse, 
slightly  disconcerted,  but  striving  to  look  self-possessed.  "  My  dear  sir," 
repliecj,  Gammon,  iij  a  kind  of  agony,  "  it  is  impossible  ?  It  never  ■  can  be  I 
Do  you  mean' to  say  that  you  bought  it  at  Mr.  Axle's?"  "I  should  rather 
think  so,'^  replied  Titmouse  with  a  piqued  air;  "  He'fe  been  grossly  imposing 
on  you^  sir  !— Permit  me  to  go  at  once  and  get  you  a  proper  vehicle."  "'Pon 
niy  life,  'Mr:  Ganlmon,  I  think  that  it's  a  mtonstrous  nice  thing — a  great  bargain 
—and  iVe '  bciught  it  and  paid  for  it,  that's  more."  "  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to 
goM,"  co'niidently  Said  Gammon,  tuthing  in  an  agony  to  Mr,  Yahoo  and  Mr. 
Fitz-Sndoks.''  '  '   ■  ^ 

"As  for  we,  sir,"  replied' the  former  coolly,  at  the  same  time  knocking  ofl 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar; — "since  you  ^sk  my  opinion,  I  confess  I  rather  like 
the  idea-^ha  !  ha!  'Twill  produce  a  seftsaiiom  ;  that's  something  in  this  dull 
life!— Eh,  Snooks?"  , 

"  Ay— a — I  confess  I  was  a  httle  shocked  at  iirst,  bat  I  think  J'm  getting 
over  it  now,"  lisped  Mr.  Fitz- Snooks,  adjusiting  his  shirt-cbllar,  and  then  sipping 
a  littie  bf  Ms  brandy  and  water.  "  I  look^-upon  it,  now,  as  an  excellent  joke; 
— egad,  it  beats  Chitterfield  hollow,  though  lie,  too,  has  done  a  trick  or  two 
lately." 

"  Did  you  purchase  it  as  a  joke,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? "  inquired  Gammon  with 
forced  calmness,  ready  to  expire  with  vexation  and  anger.  "Why — a— 'pen 
iny  life — if  you  ask  me — wonder  you  don't  see  it !  Of  course  I  did  ! — Those 
that  don't  hke  it  may  ride,  you  know,  in  the  other."  "  We  shall  be  hooted 
at,  laughed  at,  wherever  we  go,"  said  he  vehemently.  "  Exactly— that's  the 
TWvelty  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Yahoo,  looking  at  Mr.  Gammon  with  a  smile  of  ineff- 
able insolenbe.  !  - 

Mr.  Gammon  made  him  no  reply,  but  fixed  an  eye  upon  him,  under  which 
he  became  plainly  uneasy.  He  felt  outdone.  Talk  of  scorn ! — the  eye  of 
Gammon,  settled  at  that  instant  upon  Mr;  Yahoo,  was  its  complete  and 
perfect  representative  ;  and  from  that  moment  he,  Mr.  Yahoo,  felt  something 
like /ear  of  the  eye  of  man,  or  of  submissfion  to  it.  When,  moreover,  he  beheld 
the  manner  in  which  Titmouse  obeyed  Gammon's  somewhat  haughty  summons 
out  of  the  room,  he  i-esolved  to  make  a  friend  'Of  Gammon.  Titmouse  proved, 
however,  Inexorable  for  once  ;  he  had  bought  -and  paid  for  the  carriage ;.  it 
suited  his  taste — and  where  was  the  harm  of  gratifying  it?  Besides,  it  was 
already  packed — all  was  prepared  for  starting'.  '  Gammon  gave  it  up;  and, 
swallowing  down  his  rage  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to 
.reconcile  himself  to  this  infernal  and  most  unexpected  predicament.  : 
,  It  seems  that  Miss  Quirk,  however  really  anxiotis  to  go  down  to  Yattoh— 
to  do  anything,  in  short,  Calculated  to  commit  Mr.  Titmouse  to  her — was  quite 
staggered  on  discovering,  and  Shocked  at  seeing,  the  kind  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  their  travelling  companions.  As  for  Mr.  Yahoo,  she  recoiled  from  him 
with  horror  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  him.  What  decent  female,  indeed,  would 
not  have  done  so?  She  had  retired  to  a  bed-chamber  soon  after  entering  the 
Cabbage-stalk,  and,  seeing  her  two  unexpected  fellow-travellers,  presently  sent 
a.  chambermaid  to  request  Mr.  Quirk  to  come  to  her. 

He  found  her  considerably  agitated.  She  wished  earnestly  to  return  to  Alibi 
House  ;  and  consented  to  proceed  on  her  journey  only  on  the  express  promise 
of  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  no  one  should  be  in  the.  carriag^e  in  which  she  Weu^ 
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except  Mr.;  Quirk  and  Mr.  G-ammon — unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse  thought 
proper  to  make  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Quiik,  on  this,  sent  for  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  with  a  somewhat  bad  grace 
("  Confoimd  it !  "  thought  he,  "  everything  seems  going  wrong  "),  undertook  to 
secure  Mr.  Titmouse's  consent  to  that  arrangement. 

While,  he  was  thus  closeted  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes  with  Mr.  Quirk, 
one  of  the  waiters  informed  Mr.  Titmouse  that  a  lad  had  brought  a  parcel  for 
him,  which  he,  the  aforesaid  lad,  was  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. Accordingly  there  was  presently  shown  into  the  room  a  little  lad,  in 
tarnished  livery,  in  whom  Titmouse  recollected  the  boy  belonging  to  Mr.  Tag- 
rag's  one-horse  chaise,  and  who  gave  a  small  parcel  into  Mr.  Titmouse's  hands, 
"  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag's  respects." 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  room,  "By  Jove!  What  have  we  here?" 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  just  a  little  flustered  as  he  cut  open  the  string.  Inside 
was  another  parcel,  wrapped  up  in  white  paper,  and  tied  in  a  pretty  bow,  with 
thin  satin  ribbon.  This  again,  and  another  within  it  having  been  opened, — 
behold  there  were  three  nice  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which,  on  being 
examined,  proved  to  be  each  of  them  marked  with  the  initials  "  T.  T."  in  hair; 
and  Mr.  Yahoo  happening  to  unfold  one  of  them,  lo  !  in  the  centre  was — also 
done  in  hair — the  figure  of  a  heart  transfixed  with  an  arrow ! !  !  Mr.  Yahoo 
roared,  and  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks  lisped,  "  Is  she  pretty.  Tit  ?  Where's  her  nest  ? 
Any  oZ^  birds ?— eh?" 

'Titmouse  coloured  a  little,  then  grinned,  and  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of 
his  nose,  and  winked  his  eye,  as  if  favouring  the  bright  idea  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
Snooks.  On  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  bearing  the 
tender  words,  "  Forget  me  not,"  was  written  the  following  : 

"  SiE, — Trusting  you  will  excuse  the  liberty,  I  send  you  three  best  cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  my  daughter  have  marked  with,  her  own  hair,  and 
I  beg  your  acceptance  thereof,  hoping  you  may  be  resigned  to  all  that  may 
befall  you,  which  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"Maetha  Tag-bag. 

"  P.S. — My  daughter  sends  what  you  may  please  to  wish  and  accept.  Shall 
we  have  the  great  happiness  to  see  you  here  again  ? 
"  Satin  Lodge,  18th  May,  18—." 

"  Oh  !  the  naughty  old  woman !  Fie  !  Fie  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yahoo,  with 
his  intolerable  smile.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in  it,"  said  Titmouse, 
reddening.  "  Where's  Satin  Lodge  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks.  "It  is  a 
country-house  on  the — the  Eichmond-rOad,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation; and  just  then  the  return  of  Gammon,  who  had  resumed  his  usual 
calmness  of  manner,  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment.  Mr.  Gammon 
succeeded  in  efiEecting  the  ■  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk  and  his 
daughter ;  and  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  behold  the 
ex-sherifE's  resplendent  but  cast-off  carriage  filled  by  Miss  Quirk  and  Titmouse, 
and  Mr.  Quirk  and  Gammon — the  groom  and  valet  sitting  on  the  coach-box  ; 
while  in  the  other,  a  plain  yellow  carriage,  covered  with  luggage,  sat  Mr. 
Yahoo,  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  and  Mr.  Snap,  all  of  them  with  lighted  cigars — Snap 
never  having  been  so  happy  as  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Titmouse  had  laid  aside  his  cigar  in  compliment  to  Miss  Quirk,  who  had 
a  long  black  veil  on,  and  an  elegant  light  shawl,  and  looked  uncommonly  like 
a  young  bride  setting  off— oh.  Heavens  !  that  it  had  been  so  ! — on  her  wedding 
excursion.   Mr.  Gammon  slouched  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  inolined  his  head 
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downwards,  fit  to  expire  with  vexation  and  disgust,  as  he  observed  the  grin 
and  tittering  of  the  crowd  around ;  but  Titmouse,  who  was  most  splendidly 
dressed,  took  o£E  his  hat  on  sitting  down,  and  bowed  several  times  to,  as 
he  supposed,  the  admiring  crowd. 

"  Get  on,  boys  !  "  growled  Mr.  Gammon  ;  and  away  they  went,  exciting  equal 
surprise  and  applause  wherever  they  went.  No  one  that  met  them  but  must 
have  taken  Titmouse  and  Miss  Quirk  for  a  newly-married  couple— probably 
the  son  or  daughter  of  one  of  the  sherifEs,  who  had  lent  the  state  carriage  to 
add  eclat  to  the  interesting  occasion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sensation  produced  at  every  place  where  they 
changed  horses,  the  only  incident  worth  noting  that  occurred  during  their 
journey,  was  at  the  third  stage  from  London.  As  they  came  dashing  up  to 
the  door  of  the  inn,  their  advent  setting  all  the  bells  of  the  establishment 
ringing,  and  waiters  and  ostlers  scampering  up  to  them  like  mad,  they  beheld 
a  plain  and  laden  dusty  travelling-carriage,  waiting  for  horses— and  Gammon 
quickly  perceived  it  to  be  the  carriage  of  the  unfortunate  Aubreys!  The 
travellers  had  alighted.  The  graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey,  her  face  pale, 
and  wearing  an  expression  of  manifest  anxiety  and  fatigue,  was  standing  near 
the  door,  talking  kindly  to  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  cluster  of  half-naked 
children  aroimd  her  ;  while  little  Aubrey  was  romping  about  with  Miss 
Aubrey's  beautiful  little  spaniel  Oato ;  Agnes,  looking  on  and  laughing  merrily, 
and  trying  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  her  attendant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey 
were  talking  together,  close  beside  the  carriage-door.  Gammon  observed  all 
this,  and  particularly  that  Jlr.  Aubrey  was  scrutinizing  their  appearance,  with 
a  sort  of  half-smile  on  his  countenance,  melancholy  as  it  was. 

"  Horses  on  !  "  said  Gammon,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage. 

"That's  a  monstrous  fine  woman  standing  at  the  inn  door.  Titmouse — eh?" 
exclaimed  ^ir.  Yahoo,  who  had  alighted  for  a  moment,  and  stood  beside  the 
door  of  Titmouse's  carriage,  looking  ^vith  his  execrable  eye  towards  Miss 
Aubrey.  "  I  wonder  who  and  what  she  is  ?  By  Jove,  'tis  the  face — the  figure 
of  an  angel !  egad,  they're  somehodij  ;  I'll  look  at  their  panels."  "I  know  who 
it  is,"  said  Titmouse,  rather  faiutly;  "I'll  tell  you  by-and-by."  "Now,  now! 
my  dear  fellow.  Our  di\-inity  is  vanishing,"  whispered  Mr.  "Fahoo  eagerly,  as 
]Miss  Aubrey,  having  slipped  something  into  the  beggar's  hand,  stepped  into 
the  carriage.  She  was  the  last  to  get  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
they  drove  off. 

"  Who's  that,  Mr.  Titmouse  ? "  inquired  Miss  Quirk  with  a  little  eagerness, 
(ibserviiiiT — wnmen  are  very  quick  in  detecting  such  matters — that  both  Gam- 
mon and  Til  nionse  looked  rather  embarrassed.  "  It's  the — the  Aubreys,"  rephed 
Titmouse.  "Bh!  By  Jove — is  it?"  quickly  inquired  old  Quirk,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window ;  "  how  very  odd,  to  meet  the  old  birds  ?  Egad  !  their 
nest  must  bo  yet  warm — ha  !  ha  !  "  "  'What !  dear  papa,  are  those  the  people 
you've  turned  out  ?  Gracious  !  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  say  that  Miss  Aubrey 
was  pretty  !  La !  I'm  sure  I  thought — now  what  do  yow  think,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?" 
she  added,  turning  abruptly  and  looking  keenly  at  him.  "  Oh  !  'pon  my  life, 
I — I — see  nothing  at  all  in  her— devilish  plain,  I  should  say — infernally  pale, 
and  all  that !  " 

They  were  soon  on  their  way  again.  Titmouse  quickly  recovered  his  equani- 
mity, but  Gammon  continued  silent  and  thoughtful  for  many — many  miles- 
and  the  reader  would  not  be  surprised  at  it,  if  he  knew  as  well  as  I  do  the 
thoughts  which  the  unexpected  sight  of  that  travelling  carriage  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  suggested  to  Mr.  Gammon. 

As  they  approached  the  scene  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  and  ascertained  that 
they  were  within  about  a  mile  of  the  peaceful  little  village  of  Yatton,  the 
i  ravellers  began  to  look  out  for  indications  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  GammoD 
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had  mentioned  to  Titmouse,  viz.,  a  band  and  procession,  and  an  attendant 
crowd.  But  however  careful  and  extensive  might  have  been  the  arrangements 
of  those  to  whom,  that  matter  had  been  entrusted,  they  were  likely  to  be  sadly 
interfered  with  by  a  choumstance  which,  happening  just  then,  might,  to  a 
weaker  and  more  superstitious  mind  than  that  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  have  looked 
a  little  ominous — namely,  a  tremendous  thunder-storm.  It  was  then  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole  day  had  been  overcasb,  and  the  sky 
threatening;  and  just  as  the  two  carriages  came  to  that  .turning  in  the  road 
which  gave  them  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Hall — only,  however,  the  tops  of 
the  great  chimneys,  which  were  visible  above  the  surrounding  trees — a  fearful, 
long-continued  flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the  angry  heavens,  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  but  a  second  or  two,  by  a  peal  of  thunder  which  sounded  as  if 
a  park  of  artUlery  was  being  repeatedly  discharged  immediately  overhead. 

"  Mind  your  horses'  heads,  boys,"  called  out  Mr.  Garomon ;  "  keep  a  tight 
rein." 

Miss  Quirk'  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  clung  to  her  father ;  Titmouse  also 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  looked  to  Gammon,  who  was  perfectly  calm,  though 
his  face  was  not  free  from  anxiety.  The  ghastly  glare  of  the  lightning  was 
again  around  them — all  involuntarily  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands — and  again 
rattled  the  thunder  in  a  peal  that  lasted  more  than  half  a  minute,  and  seemed 
in  frightful  contiguity,  as  it  were  only  a  few  yards  above  their  heads.  Down, 
then,  came  the  long-suspended  rain,  pouring  like  a  deluge,  and  so  it  continued, 
with  frequent  returns  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  last  turning  brought  them  within  sight  of  the  village,  and  also  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  crowding  under  the  hedges  on  each  side — these 
were  the  procession;  musicians,  bannermen,  footmen,  horsemen,  all  dripping 
with  wet,  surely  a  piteous  spectacle  to  behold.  Out,  however,  they  all  turned, 
true  to  their  orders,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  carriages,  which  immediately 
slackened  their  speed — the  rain  also  somewhat  abating.  The  flagmen  tried 
desperately  to  unroll  a  wet  banner,  of  considerable  size,  with  the  words  "  Wel- 
come to  Yatton ! "  in  gilded  letters  ;  while  the  band  (consisting  of  a  man  with 
a  big  drum,  another  with  a  serpent,  a  third  with  a  trumpet,  a  fourth  with  a 
bassoon,  two  with  clarionets,  and  a  boy  with  a  fife)  struck  up — •"  See  the 
conquerinff  hero  comes !  "  They  pufEed  and  blew  lustily  ;  bang  !  bang  !  bang  ! 
went  the  drum;  but  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning  woefully  inter- 
fered with  their  harmony.  'Twould  have  made  your  heart  ache  to  see  the  wet 
flag  clinging  obstinately  to  the  pole,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  burly 
bearer  I  First,  on  horseback,  was  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  (senior),  Esq. ;  beside 
him  rode  his  son,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  (junior),  Esq. ;  then  came  the  Reverend 
Gideon  Pleshpot,  solemn  simpleton,  the  vicar  of  Grilston,  the  only  Eadical 
clergyman  in  that  part  of  the  country;  beside  him,  the  Eeverend  Smirk  Mud- 
flint,  a  flippant,  bitter,  little  Unitarian  parson,  a  great  crony  of  Mr.  Fleshpot, 
and  his  name  singularly  enough  exactly  designating  the  qualities  of  his  brain 
and  heart.  Next  to  these,  alone  in  his  one-horse  chaise  (looking  like  a  pill-bos 
drawn  by  a  leech),  came  the  little  fat  Whig  apothecary.  Gargle  Glister,  Esq. 
Following  him  came  Going  Gone,  Esq.,  the  auctioneer — the  main  prop  of  the 
Liberal  side,  being  a  most  eloquent  speaker — and  Mr.  Hie  H»c  Hoc,  a  learned 
schoolmaster,  who  taught  the  Latin  grammar  up  as  far  as  the  irregular  verbs. 
Then  there  were  Mr.  Centipede,  the  occasional  editor,  and  Mr.  AVoodlouse,  the 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Torhshire  Stingo,"  for  which,  also,  Mr.  Mud- 
flint  wrote  a  great  deal 

These,  and  about  a  dozen  others,  the  flower  of  the  "party"  thereabouts, 
disdainful  of  the  iaclement  weather,  bent  on  displaying  their  attachment  to 
the  new  Whig  owner  of  Yatton,  and  solacing  each  his  patient  inner  man  with 
anticipation  of  the  jolly  cheer  that  awaited  them  at  the  Hall,  formed  the 
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principal  part  of  the  procession  ;  the  rest,  consisting  of  rather  a  midcelianeotis 
assortment  of  scot-and-lot  and  pot-walloper-looking  people,  all  very  wet  and 
hungry,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  a  look  of  devout  expectation  towards  the 
Hall.  Scarcely  a  villager  of  Tatton  was  to  be  seen  stirring ;  nor  did  any  of 
the  tenants  of  the  estate  join  in  the  procession;  even  had  they  not  felt  far 
otherwise  disposed,  they  had  luckily  a  complete  excuse  for  their  non-appearance 
in  the  deplorable  state  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  band  played  ;  then  a 
peal  of  thunder  came ;  then  a  cry  of  "  hurra  !  Titmouse  for  ever !  hurra !  " 
then  the  band,  and  then  the  thunder,  and  rain  !  rain  !  rain  !  Thus  they  got  to 
the  park  gates,  where  they  paused,  shouting,  "  Titmouse  for  ever  \  hurra — a — a ! " 
Mr.  Titmouse  bobbing  about,  now  at  one  window,  then  at  thai  other,  with  his 
hat  off,  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Really,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
elements  were  conspiring  to  signalize,  by  their  disfavour,  Mr.  Titmouse's  as- 
sumption of  Yatton;  for  just  as  he  was  passing  under  the  old  gateway,  out 
flashed  the  hghtning  more  vividly  than  it  had  yet  appeared,  and  the  thunder 
bellowed  and  reverberated  among  the  woods  as  though  it  would  never  have 
ceased.  The  music  and  shouting  ceased  suddenly ;  carriages,  horsemen,  pedes- 
trians quickened  their  pace  in  silence,  as  if  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  storm ; 
the  horses  now  and  then  plunging  and  rearing  violently.  Titmouse  was  terribly 
frightened,  in  spite  of  his  desperate  efiEorts  to  appear  unconcerned.  He  was  as 
pale  as  death,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Gammon,  as  if  hoping  to  derive  courage 
from  the  sight  of  his  countenance.  Miss  Quirk  trembled  violently,  and  several 
times  uttered  a  faint  scream  ;  but  her  father,  old  Mr.  Quirk,  did  not  seem  to 
care  a  pinch  of  snufE  about  the  whole  matter :  he  rubbed  his  hands  together 
cheerily,  chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  rallied  Titmouse,  and  nudged 
and  jeered  Gammon,  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  serious  and  silent.  Having 
drawn  up  opposite  the  Hall  door,  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  rather  a 
saddened,  but  a  most  respectful  look  and  manner ;  and  in  the  same  way  might 
be  characterized  some  sis  or  seven  servants  standing  behind'  him,  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  new  comers.  The  half-drowned  musicians  tried  to  strike  up 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  Mr.  Titmouse,'  descfended  from  his 
carriage,  Mr.  Griffiths  holding  an  umbrella  for  him,  and  bounded  out  of  the 
rain  with  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  into  the  Hall,  where  the  first  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter,  were — "  What  a  devilish  rum  old  place  ! " 

"  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  I  God  bless  you,  Titmouse;! "  exclaimed  old 
Mr.  Quirk,  grasping  him  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he  had  entered.  Titmouse 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Quirk,  who  immediately  followed  a  female  servant  to 
an  apartment,  being  exceedingly  nervous  and  agitated.  Gammon  seemed  a 
little  out  of  spirits  ;  and  said  simply,  "  You  know.  Titmouse,  how  fervently  / 
congratulate  you."  > 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  boy.  Tit,  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  want  the  thunder  and 
lightning  to  cease,  order  those  wretched  devils  ofE — send  theni  anywhere,  but 
do  stop  their  cursed  noise,  my  dear  boy  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yahoo,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered,  putting  his  fingers  to  his  ears. 

"  Mr.  what"s-your-name,"  said  Titmouse,  addressing  Mr.  Griffiths,  "  I'll  trouble 
you  to  order  ofi  those  fellows  and  their  infernal  noise.  Deoime  !  there's  a 
precious  row  making  up  above,  and  surely  one  at  a  twie  !  "  Ah,  ha,  capital 
joke,  by  Jove  !  capital  I "  said  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks.  "  A — Titmouse— by  Jupiter  1 " 
said  Mr.  Yahoo,  as,  twirling  his  fingers  about  in  his  long  black  hair,  of  which 
he  seemed  very  proud,  he  glanced  about  the  Hall,  "this  a'n't  so  much  amiss  ! 
Do  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  I  rather  like  it ;  it's  substantial,  antique,  and  so 
forth." 

"  Who  are  those  dem  ugly  old  fellows  up  there  ? "  presently  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, as,  with  his  glass  stuck  into  his  right  eye,  and  his  hands  into  his  coat 
packets,  he  stood  staring  at  the  old-fashioned  pictures  standing  round  the  Hall. 
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"  Some  of  them  are  ancestors  of  the  Dreddlingtons,  others  of  the  Aubrey 
families.  They  are  very  old,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Griffiths,  "  and  are  much 
admired,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  desired  me  to  say,  that  if  you  should  be  disposed  to 
part  " 

"  Oh,  confound  him,  he  may  have  'em  all,  if  that's  what  he  wants :  I  shall 
soon  send  them  packing  ofE ! "  Mr.  Griffiths  bowed,  and  hea,ved,  a  very  deep 
sigh.  By  this  time  the  Hall  was  crowded  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  procession,  and  who  came  bowing  and  scraping  to  Titmouse,  con- 
gratulating him,  and  wishing  him  health  and  happiness.  As  soon  as  he  could 
-disengage  himself  from  their  flattering  but  somewhat  troublesome  civilities, 
his  valet  came  and  whispered, . "  Will  you  dress,  sir  ?  All  is  ready,"  and 
Titmouse  followed  him  to  the  dressing-room  which  had  formerly  been  young- 
Mrs.  Aubrey's.  'Twas  the  first  time,  that  Titmouse  had  ever  experienced  the 
attentions  of  a  valet,  and  he  was  quite  nonplussed  at  the  multitudinpusness 
'.and  elegance  of  the  arrangements  around  him.  Such  quantities  of 'clothes  o^f 
all  sorts— dressing-implements,  combs,  brushes,  razors,  a  splendid  dressing-case, 
scents  in  profusion,  oils,  bear's-grease,  four  or  five  different  sorts  of  soaps,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. ;  all  this  gave  Titmouse  a  far  livelier  idea  of  his  altered  circumstances, 
pf  his  having  really  become  a  gentleman,  than  anything  which  he  hafi  up  to 
that  moment  experienced.  He  thought  his  valet  one  of,  the  cleverest  aiid  most 
obliging  men.  in  the  world,  only  he  oppressed  him  with  his  attentions,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Titmouse  said  he  preferred,  this  time,  dressing  alone,  and  so  dis- 
missed his  obsequious  attendant.  In  about  an  hour's  time,  h9,vihg  been  obliged 
to  summon  Tweedle  to  his  assistance  after  all,  he  had  completed  his  toilet,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  which,  as  well  as  the  dining-room,  was 
ready  prepared  for  the  banquet,  forty  or  fifty  covers  being  laid  in  the  two 
rooms,  and  good  substantial  fare  for  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  servants' 
hall,  where  operations  had  already  commenced. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  his  appearance  seemed  to,  produce  a  great 
sensation,  and  after  a  little  pause,  the  only  county  gentlepaan  who  was  present 
advanced  and  introduced  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  This  was  Sir  Hark- 
away  Kotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet,  a  tall  and  somewhat  corpulent  mp,n  of  about 
fifty,  very  choleric  and  overbearing,  his  countenance  showing  the  hard  life  he 
had  led,  his  nose  being  red,  and  his  forehead  and  mouth  beset  with  pimples. 
He  had  been  a  bitter  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  had  ,ori,C§,  been  a 
member  for  the  county,  but  had  so  crippled  his  resources  by  hiahtip.g  and 
horse-racing,  as  to  compel  the  sacrifice  of  their  town  amusei^ents  ;^  viz.,  his 
'-Seat  in  the  House  of  .Commons,  and  Lady  Wildfire's  b,ox  at  the  opera.  This 
had  soured  both  of  them  not  a  little,  and  they  had  sunk,  as  it  wer^,  out  of 
the  county  circle,  in  which  they  had  once  been  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Sir 
Harkaway  had  an  eye  to  the  borough  of  Yatton  on  the  happening  of  the  next 
election,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  an  inkling  that  the-  iiew  proprietor  of 
Yatton  was  a  very  weak  young  man ;  and  hence  his  patronizir(g  presence  at 
Yatton,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  respectfully  conveyed  to  him  in  Mr. 
Titmouse's  name,  through  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son.  Besides  Lady  Wildfire 
and  her  daughter,  both  of  whom  had  inquired  with  a  sort  of  haughty  cm-iosity 
about  the  lady  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Titmouse  from  town— a  point  which 
had  been  at  length  cleared  up  to  their  satisfaction — there  were  about  a  dozen 
ladies,  the  wives  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  borne  so  distinguished  a  part  in 
the  triumphal  procession.  They  looked  rather  a  queer  set,  and  jipne  of.  them 
dared  to  speak  either  to  Lady  Wildfire  or  her  daughter  till  spoken  to  by  them. 
Never  had  old  Yatton  beheld  within  its  walls  so  motley  a  group ;  and  had  the 
Aubreys  continued  there,  hospitable  as  they  were,  accessible  and  charitable  as 
they  were,  I  leave  the  reader  to  guess  whether  such  creatures  ever  would  have 
found  their  way  thither.    By  such  guests,  however,  were  the  two  principal 
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tables  crowded  on  this  joyous  occasion,  and  about  half -past  six  o'clock  the 
feast  commenced,  and  a  feast  it  certainly  was,  nothing  having  been  s{)ared 
that  money  could  procure.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  a  fine  cellar  of  wines  at  Yatton, 
which,  owing  to  some  strange  misunderstanding,  had  been  sold  by  private 
contract,  not  amongst  his  own  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
intended,  and  imagined  that  he  had  directed,  but  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  Choice, 
indeed,  were  these  wines,  and  supplied  on  the  present  occasion  in  wanton 
profusion.  Merriment  echoed  uproariously  from  all  parts  of  the  old  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  universally  declared  to  be  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  likely  to 
become  by  far  the  most  popular  man  in  the  county.  The  Eeverend  Mr.  Flesh- 
pot  said  grace,  and  the  Keverend  Mr.  Mudflint  returned  thanks ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  Harkaway  arose,  and,  his  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  adjoining 
borough,  and  also  on  the  jolly  table  which  promised  to  be  ever  opened  to  him 
at  Yatton,  he  proposed  the  health  of  the  distinguished  proprietor  of  Yatton, 
in  certainly  a  somewhat  fulsome  strain.  The  toast  was  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm ;  the  gentlemen  shouted  and  jingled  their  glasses  on  the 
table,  while  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs ;  indeed  the  scene  was  one  of 
such  overpowering  excitement,  that  Miss  Quirk  burst  into  tears,  overcome  by 
her  emotions ;  her  papa  winking  very  hard  to  those  about  him,  and  using  every 
exertion  in  his  power  to  point  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  probability 
that  a  very  near  and  tender  relationship  was  going  to  exist  between  that  young 
lady  and  Mr.  Titmouse.  Mr.  Gammon,  who  sat  next  to  Titmouse,  assured  him 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  speech  to  the  company  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  which  had  just  been  paid  him. 

"  I  shall  put  my  foot  into  it — by  jingo  I  shall  I  You  must  help  me  !  "  he 
whispered  to  Mr.  Gammon,  in  an  agony  of  trepidation  and  a  mist  of  confusion, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  being  welcomed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner, 
by  applause  of  every  kind,  lasting  for  several  minutes.  At  length,  when  the 
noise  had  subsided  into  a  fearful  silence,  he  stammered  out,  prompted  in- 
cessantly by  Mr.  Gammon,  something  exceedingly  like  the  following,  if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  use  these  very  words. 

"  Mr. — I  beg  pardon — Sir  Hark — away,  and  gentlemen — gentlemen  and 
ladies,  am  most  uncommon,  monstrous — particular  happy  to — to — (eh  1  what 
d'ye  say,  Mr.  Gammon  ?)  see  you  all  here — at  this  place — here — at  Yatton." — 
(^Applause.)  "  Ladies  and  gentleman — I  say — hem  1 — unaccustomed  as — (much 
applame,  during  which  Titmouse  stooped  and  whispered  to  Gammon — "  Curse 
me  if  I  can  catch  a  word  you  say  !  ")  "  Happy  and  proud  to  see  you  all  here 
— at  Yatton — homes  of  my  ancestry — known  to  you  all — centuries.  Bnjoyed 
yourselves,  I  hope — {great  applause) — and  hope  you'll  often  come  and  do  the 
same — (still  greater  applause).  Particularly  glad  to  see  the  ladies — (applause) 
— often  heard  of  the  beauties  of  Yatton — never  believed  it — no — beg  pardon, 
mean  I  now  see  them — (applause).  Am  fond  of  horses — (applause) — racing, 
hunting,  and  all  that."  (Here  Sir  Harkaway,  extending  his  hand,  publicly 
shook  that  of  the  eloquent  speaker.)  "  Sorry  to  turn  out  the — the — old  bird 
— but — nest  not  Ms — mine  all  the  while — (emotion) — bear  him  no  ill-will — 
(applause).  Political  principles — (pirofound  silence)  good  old  Whig  principles 
— (J,oud  applause) — rights  of  the  people — religious  liberty  and  all  that — (vo- 
ciferous applause) — found  at  my  post  in  the  hour  of  danger — enemy  stole ,  a 
march  on  me — (great  laughter  and  applause.)  Won't  detain  you — ladies  and 
gentlemen — drink  your  good  healths,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 

Down  sat  Mr.  Titmouse,  exhausted  by  his  maiden  speech ;  and  quite  over- 
powered, moreover,  by  the  extraordinary  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted 
at  its  conclusion.  In  due  course,  many  other  toasts  were  drunk.  "Lady 
Wildfire  and  the  married  ladies."  "  Miss  Wildfire  and  the  single  ladies^ 
"  Sir  Ha/rhaway  Rotgut  Wildfire."    "  Beligious  lAberty  "  (to  which  Mr.  Mud. 
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flint  responded  in  a  very  eloquent  speech).  "  The  Liberty  of  the  Press ; 
"  Messrs.  Quirh,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  the  enterprising,  shilful,  and  lea/mtd 
professional  advisers  of  Mr.  Titmouse" 

Dancing  was  now  loudly  called  for  ;  and  the  hall  was  speedily  prepared  for 
it.  By  this  time,  however,  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock:  the  free  potations  of 
all  the  men,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one  of  the  ladies,  were  beginning  to 
tell,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were  very  great.  Pierce  and  confused  sounds 
issued  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  it  proved  that  a  great  fight  was  going  on 
between  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  and  a  man  who  insisted  on  shouting  "  Tit- 
mouse for  ever- — down  with  the  Tory  Aubrey  !  "  Pumpkin  had  much  the  best 
of  it,  and  beat  his  opponent,  after  a  severe  encounter,  into  silence  and 
submission.  Then  there  were  songs  sung  in  all  the  rooms  at  once — speeches 
made,  half-a-dozen  at  the  same  time ;  in  short,  never  before  had  such  scenes 
been  witnessed,  or  such  uproar  heard,  within  the  decorous,  the  dignified,  and 
venerable  precincts  of  Yatton.  Scenes  ensued  which  really  baffle  description. 
Mr.  Titmouse,  of  course,  drank  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  although  Mr.  Gammon 
never  left  his  side,  and  checked  him  fifty  times  when  he  was  about  to  fill  his 
glass ;  the  excitement  produced  by  wine,  will,  I  trust,  in  some  measure,  mitigate 
the  reader's  indignation  at  hearing  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred,  in  which 
Titmouse  was  concerned,  and  which,  about  half -past  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  served  to  bring  that  brilliant  entertainment  to  a  somewhat  abrupt 
and  rather  unpleasant  termination.  Scarcely  knowing  where  he  was,  or  what 
he  was  about,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  while  standing,  as  well  as  he  could, 
beside  Miss  Wildfire,  to  dance  for  the  fifth  time  with  her — a  plump,  fair-faced, 
good-natured  girl  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty — he  suddenly  threw  his  arms 
round  her,  and  imprinted  half-a-dozen  kisses  on  her  forehead,  lips,  cheek,  and 
neck,  before  she  could  recover  from  the  confusion  into  which  this  extraordinary 
assault  had  thrown  her.  Her  faint  shriek  reached  her  father's  ears,  while  he 
was,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  persecuting  Miss  Quirk  with  his  drunken 
and  profligate  impertinences.  Hastily  approaching  the  quarter  whence  his 
daughter's  voice  had  issued,  he  beheld  her  just  extricated  from  the  insolent 
embrace  of  the  half -unconscious  Titmouse,  and  greatly  agitated.  With  flaming 
eye  and  outstretched  arm,  he  approached  his  unfortunate  little  host,  and 
seizing  hold  of  his'  right  ear,  almost  wrung  it  out  of  his  head.  Titmouse  quite 
shrieking  with  the  pain  it  occasioned.  Still  retaining  his  hold,  uttering  the 
while  most  fearful  imprecations — he  gave  him  three  violent  kicks  upon  the 
seat  of  honour,  the  last  of  which  sent  him  spinning  into  the  arms  of  old  Mr. 
Quirk,  who  was  hurrying  up  to  his  relief,  and  who  fell  flat  on  the  floor  with 
the  violent  concussion.  Then  Miss  Quirk  rushed  forward  and  screamed ;  a 
scene  o'f  dreadful  confusion  ensued ;  and  at  length  the  infuriated  and  half- 
drunken  baronet,  forced  away  by  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  quitted  the  Hall, 
and  got  into  his  carriage,  uttering  fearful  threats  and  curses  all  the  way  home ; 
without  onCe  adverting  to  the  circumstance,  of  which  also  Lady  Wildfire  and 
her  daughter' were  not  aware,  that  he  had  been  himself  engaged  in  perpetrating 
the  very  same  kind  of  misconduct  which  he  had  so  severely  and  justly  piinished 
in  poor  Titmouse.  As  for  Mr.  Yahoo  and  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  they  had  been  in 
quest  of  the  same  species  of  amusement  the  whole  night ;  and  had  each  of 
them,  in  pursuing  their  adventures'  in  the  servants'  hall,  very  narrowly  escaped 
much  more  serious  indignities  and  injuries  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
hospitable  owner  of  the  mansion. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  sun  was  shining  in  cloudless  splendour, 
the  air  cleared,  and  all  nature  seemed  freshened  after  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
day ;  but  what  a  scene  was  presented  at  Yatton  ?  Two  or  three  persons,  one 
with  his  hat  ofE,  asleep ;  another  grasping  a  half -empty  bottle ;  and  a  third  in 
a  state  of  desperate  indisposition,  were  to  be  seen,  at  considerable  distances 
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from  each  other,  by  the  side  of  the  carriage-road  le^ing  down  to  the  park 
gates.  Four  or  five  horses,  ready  saddled  and  bridjed,  but  neglected,  and 
apparently  forgotten  by  both  servants  and  masters,  were  wandering  about  the 
fine  green  old  court  opposite  the  Hall  door,  eatjpg  the  grass,  and  crushing 
with  their  hoofs  the  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  a^dt.  shjrub^  which  surrounded 
it.  Mr.  Glister's  gig  had  got  its  wheels  entangled  Vijith  the  old  sundial, — 
having  been  drawn  thither  by  the  horse,  which  ,had.  been  put  into  it  at  least 
two  hours  before ;  opposite  the  Hall  door  stood  the  ,post-chaise  which  had 
brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudflint  and  thqir  daughter.  The  latter  two  were 
sitting  in  it,  one  asleep — the  other,  Mrs.  Mudflint,  anxiously  on  the  look-out 
for  her  husband,  from  time  to  time  calling  to-  him,  but  i^i  vain ;  f pr,  about  half- 
an-hour  before,  he  had  quitted  the  room  where  he,  }Ir.  Fleshpot,  Mr.  Going 
Gone,  and  Mr.  Centipede  had  been  playing  a  rulpber  alj  whist,  till  they  almost 
all  of  them  fell  asleep  with  their  cards  in  their  hands,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  stables,  where,  not  finding  his  chaise  in  the  yard,  or  his  horses  in  the 
stalls,  he  supposed  his  wife  and  daughter  had  gone  home,  whither  he  followed 
them  by  the  footpath  leading  through  the  fields  w^^ich  stretphed  along  the 
high  road  to  Grilston ;  and  along  which  said  fields  he  was,  at  that  moment, 
staggering,  hiccuping,  not  clearly  understanding  where  he  was,  nor  where  he 
had  last  seen  his  wife  and  daughter.  Candles  and  lamps  were  still  burning 
and  glittering  in  some  of  the  rooms ;  and  ;n  the  servants'  hall  there  were 
some  dozen  or  so,  who,  having  awoke  from,  a  deep  sjeep,  were  calling  for 
more  ale,  or  wine,  or  whatever  else  they  could  get.  Spme ,  of  the  old  family 
servants  had  fled  hours  ago,  from  scepes  of  such  unwqjjited  riot,  to  their  bed- 
rooms, and,  having  locked  and  barricaded  the  doors,,;  gone  to  sleep.  Mr. 
Griffiths  sat  in  an  old  arm-chair  in  the  library,  the  picture  of  misery  ;  he  had 
been  repeatedly  abused  and  insulted  during  the  night,  and  had  fled  thither, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  disgusting  revelry  that  was  everywhere  around 
going  forward.  In  short,  at  every  point  that  caught  the  eye,  were  visible  the 
evidences  of  the  villainous  debauchery  that  had  prevailed  for  the  last  seven 
hours ;  and  which,  under  the  Titmouse  dynasty,  was ;  likely  to  prevail  at  all 
times  thereafter. 

J^s  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  lialf  stunned  with  the  treatment  he  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harkaway,  he  had  been  carried  to  bed — to  the  late  bed- 
room of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey — where,  by  his  excessive,  and  miscellaneous,  and 
long-continued  potations,  aiding  the)  effect  of  the  serio^^  injuries  which  he  had 
^pstained,  he  lay  sprawling  on  the  ibed,  half  undressQ^,  in  a  truly  deplorable 
condition.  Mr.  Glister,  who  had  been  summoned  to  l^iis  bed-sid,e  upwards  of 
an  hour  before,  sat  now  nodding  in  his  chair  beside  bis  patient ;  and  pretty 
nearly  in  a  state  of  similar  exhaustion  were  his  valet  ajj^  the  housekeeper,  who 
had,  from  time  to  time,  wiped  h^r  eyes  and  sobb^  g,loud  when  thinking  of 
past  times,  and  the  grievous  ch.njnge  that  had  cojne  over  old  Xatton.  Mr. 
Yahoo,  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  Mr.  Snap,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  ,Miss  Quirk  (the  last  having 
retired  to  her  bedroom  in  alarm,  at  the  time  of  Titnjouse's  misdiance),  were 
in  their  respective  chambers,  all  of  them  probably  asleep.  Poor  Hector,  chained 
to  his  kennel,  having  barked  himself  hoarse  fo?  several  hours,  lay  fast  asleep, 
no  one  having  attended  to  him,  or  given  him  anything  to  eat  since  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's arrival.  Gammon  had  fled  from  the  scene,  in  disgust  and  alarm,  to 
his  bedroom,  some  three  hours  before,  but  unable  to  sleep — not,  however,  with 
excess  of  wine,  for  he  had  drunk  but  a  very  t&vf  glasses — had  arisen  about  four 
o'clock,  and  was  at  that  moment  wandering  slowly,  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  countenance,  up  and  down  the  fine  avenue  of  elm-t?ees,  where,  it 
may  be  recollected,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  spent  a,  portion  of  the  last  evening  of  hii 
stay  at  Yatton. 

Such  is  my  account — ^ind  as  fair  an  acccHaat  as  I  know  how  to  give  of  the 
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matter ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  difEerently  the  same  thing  will  strike 
diSerent  people.  As  soon  as  the  grateful  Mr.  Centipede  had  recovered  from 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  memorable  festival 
above  described,  he  set  to  work  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  in  the 
next  number  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Stingo  "  there  appeared  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the 

"  Festivities  at  Yatton  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  possession  being 
tahen  by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Bsqdiee. 
"Yesterday  this  interesting  event  came  ofE  with  signal  6olat.  Notwith- 
standing the  Very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  an  imposing  cavalcade,  comprising  many  of  the  leading  gentry  and 
yeomanry  of  this  part  of  the  coimty,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
an  admirable  band,  and  a  large  and  splendid  banner,  bearing  the  inscription — 
'  Welcome  to  Yatton,'  went  out  to  meet  the  above  gentleman,  whose  cortege,  in 
two  carriages,  made  its  appearance  in  the  village  about  half-past  five.  The 
band  immediately  struck  up  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ! '  which,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  drowned  in  the  shout  which  welcomed  the  new  proprietor  of 
the  noble  estate  of  Yatton.  His  carriage  was  of  the  most  tasteful,  splendid, 
and  unique  description,  and  attracted  universal  admiration.  Mr.  Titmouse 
repeatedly  bowed  through  the  carriage  windows,  in  gracieful  acknowledgment 
of  the  cordial  welcome  and  congratulations  with  which  he  was  received.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  light-blue  surtout,  with  velvet  collar,  full  black  stock,  and 
a  rich  velvet  waistcoat  of  plaid  pattern.  His  countenance  is  handsome  and 
i  expressive,  his  eye  penetrating,  and  his  brow  strongly  indicative  of  thought. 
He  appears  to  be  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  old ;  so  that  he  has  before 
him  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  happiness  and  public  use- 
iulness.  Tables  were  spread  in  all  the  chief  apartments,  groaning  beneath 
the  most  costly  viands.  All  the  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there ;  and  the 
wines  (which  we  believe  were  those  of  Mr.  Aubrey)  were  of  the  first  description. 
Grace  was  said  by  the  exemplary  vicar  of  Grilston,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleshpot ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint  returned  thanks.  Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfire  (whose 
amiable  lady  and  accomplished  daughter  were  present)  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  in  a  brief,  but  manly  and  cordial  address;  and  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Titmouse  acknowledged  the  toast,  which  was  drunk  with  the 
greatest  possible  enthusiasm— the  simplicity,  point,  and  fervour  which  chai- 
■  racterized  every  word  he  uttered— were  such  as  to  excite  lively  emotion  in  all 
who  heard  it,  and  warrant  the^highest  expectations  of  his  success  in  parliardent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  his  brief  allusions  to  the  sufferings  and 
privations  which  he  had  undergone — nothing  more  dehoate  and  forbearing  than 
the  feeling  which  pervaded  his  momentary  allusion  to  the  late  occupant  of 
Yatton.  When,  however,  he  distinctly  avowed  his  political  principles  as  those 
of  a  strong  and  decided  Whig — as  those  of  a  dauntless  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects— the  applause  was 
long^  and  enthusiastic.  After  dinner,  the  great  hall  was  cleared  for  dancing, 
whioh  was  opened  by  Mr.  Titmouse  and  Miss  Wildfire Lady  Wildfire  being 
led  out  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yahoo,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Miss  Quirk  (the  only  daughter*  of  Caleb  Quirk, 
Esq.y  the  head  of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  of 
London,  to  whose  untiring  and  most  able  exertions  is  owing  the  happy  change 
which  has  t9,ken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the  Yatton  property)  accompanied 
her  father,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  danced  several  sets 
with  her.  Sir  Algernon  Fitz-Snooks,  a  distinguished-  fashionable,  also  accom- 
panied Mr.  Titmouse,  and  entered  with  great  spirit  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
evening.  The  '  light  fantastic  toe '  was  kept '  tripping"*  tUl  a  late,  or  rather  a 
very  early  hour 'in  the  morning — when  the  old  Hall  was  once  more  (for  a  time) 
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surrendered  to  the  repose  and  solitude  from  which  it  has  been  so  suddenly  and 
joyously  aroused."  [In  another  part  of  the  paper  was  contained  an  insulting 
paragraph,  charging  Mr.  Aubrey  with  being  a  party  to  the  "  flagrant  and  in- 
iquitous job,"  by  which  Sir  Percival  Pickering  had  been  returned  for  the 
borough ;  and  intimating  pretty  distinctly  that  Mr.  Aubrey  had  not  gone 
without  "a  consideration"  for  his  share  in  the  nefarious  transaction.] 

A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  afEair  appeared  in  the  "  Yorh  True 
Blue"  of  the  same  day.  "We  have  received  one  or  two  accounts  of  the  orgies 
of  which  Tatton  Hall  was  yesterday  the  scene,  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
taking  possession.  We  shall  not  give  publicity  to  the  details  which  have 
been  furnished  us,  hoping  that  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  new  owner 
of  Yatton  (aU  allowance,  also,  being  made  for  the  very  natural  excitement 
of  such  an  occasion)  will  be  allowed  in  some  measure  to  palliate  the  conduct 
then  exhibited.  One  fact,  however,  we  may  mention,  that  a  very  serious 
fracas  arose  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  a  certain  well-known  sporting  Baronet, 
which  is  expected  to  give  employment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Nor  can  we  resist  adverting  to  a  circumstance,  which  our  readers  will,  we 
trust,  credit,  on  being  assured  that  we  witnessed  it  with  our  own  eyes,  that 
Mr.  Titmouse  positively  travelled  in  the  cast-off  state  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  !  !  I  !  Nothing,  by  the  way,  could  be  more  absurd  and 
contemptible  than  the  attempt  at  a  '  Procession '  which  was  got  up,  of  which 
our  accounts  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Will  our  readers  believe  it,  that 
the  chief  personages  figuring  on  the  occasion,  were  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  certain  low  Eadical  paper,  which  will  no  doubt,  this  day,  favour  its  readers 
with  a  flaming  description  of  this  '  memorable  affair.' " 


Titmouse,  assisted  by  his  attentive  valet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
up,  and  present  himself  the  next  day  at  dinner.  Aided  by  a  glass  of  pretty 
strong  brandy  and  water,  he  at  length  got  through  the  fatiguing  duties  of  the 
toilet,  and  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  his  travelling  companions  were 
awaiting  his  arrival — dinner  being  momentarily  expected  to  be  announced. 
He  was  deadly  pale ;  his  knees  trembled ;  his  eyes  could  not  bear  the  light ; 
and  everything  seemed  in  undulating  motion  around  him,  as  he  sank  in  silent 
exhaustion  on  the  sofa.  After  a  few  minutes'  continuance,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  room,  leaning  on  Gammon's  arm,  who  conducted  him  to  his  bed- 
room, and  left  him  in  charge  of  his  valet,  who  got  him  again  into  bed,  where 
lie  lay  enduring  much  agony  (Dr.  Goddart  being  sent  for),  while  his  friends 
were  enjoying  themselves  at  dinner. 

Snap  had  set  off  the  ensuing  day  for  town,  by  the  first  coach,  pursuant  to 
the  arrangement  already  spoken  of ;  but  I  think  that  old  Mr.  Quirk  would  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  continue  at  Yatton  until  something  definite  had  been 
done  by  Titmouse,  in  two  matters  which  absorbed  all  the  thoughts  of  the  old 
gentleman — his  daughter  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  bond.  Miss  Quirk, 
however,  intense  as  was  her  anxiety  to  become  the  affianced  bride  of  Tit- 
mouse, and  as  such  the  mistress  of  the  delightful  domain,  where  at  present  she 
dwelt  only  as  a  guest,  and  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  was  not  so  blind  to 
all  perception  of  womanly  delicacy  as  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Yatton ;  and  at 
length  prevailed  upon  her  father  to  take  their  departure  on  the  day  but  one 
after  that  on  which  they  had  arrived.  Mr.  Quirk  was  perfectly  wretched ;  he 
vehemently  distrusted  Titmouse,  he  feared  and  detested  Gammon.  As  for  the 
former  gentleman,  he  had  not  made  any  definite  advances  whatever  towards 
Miss  Quirk.  He  had  not  afforded  to  any  one  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
promise  of  marriage,  either  express  or  implied.  He  chattered  to  Miss  Quirk 
an  infinite  deal  of  civil  nonsense,  but  that  was  all,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  lady.  Was  Titmouse  acting  under  the  secret 
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advice  of  that  deceitful  devil  Gammon?  thought  Mr.  Quirk,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
perplexity  and  apprehension.  Then  as  to  the  other  matter,  but  there  Gammon 
had  almost  as  deep  a  stake,  in  proportion,  as  Quirk  himself.  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure,  he  and  Gammon  had  a  very  long  interview,  in  which  they 
several  times  came  to  high  words ;  but  in  the  end  Gammon  vanquished  his 
opponent  as  usual;  allayed  all  his  apprehensions;  accounted  for  Titmouse's 
conduct  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world — look  at  his  position  just  now, 
the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  bewilderment,  the  indisposition  he  was  ex- 
periencing; surely,  surely  that  was  not  a  moment  to  bring  him  to  book  !  In 
short.  Gammon  at  length  brought  Quirk,  who  had  received  the  first  intimation 
of  the  matter  with  a  sudden  grunt  of  surprise  and  anger,  to  acknowledge 
the  propriety  of  Gammon's  remaining  behind  to  protect  Titmouse  from  the 
designing  Yahoo  that  had  got  hold  of  him;  and  solemnly  pledged  himself, 
as  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  to  use  his  utmost  efEorts  to  bring  about,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  two  grand  objects  of  Mr.  Quirk's  wishes.  With  this  the  old 
gentleman  was  fain  to  be  satisfied;  but  entered  the  chaise  which  was  to 
convey  Miss  Quirk  and  himself  to  Grilston,  with  as  rueful  a  countenance  as 
he  had  ever  exhibited  in  his  life.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  sufiS.ciently  recovered 
to  be  present  at  the  departure  of  Miss  Quirk,  who  regarded  his  interesting 
and  languid  looks  with  an  eye  of  melting  sympathy  and  affection.  With 
half  a  smile  and  half  a  tear,  she  slipped  into  his  hand,  as  he  led  her  to  the 
chaise,  a  little  sprig  of  heart's  ease,  which  he  at  once  stuck  into  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  must  you  go  1  Devilish  sorry  you  can't  stay  to  have  seen 
some  fun !  The  old  gent  (meaning  her  father)  don't  quite  seem  to  like  it — • 
he,  he !  "  said  he  in  a  low  tone :  then  he  handed  her  into  the  chaise,  she 
dropping  her  veil  to  conceal  the  starting  tear  of  mingled  disappointment,  and 
desire,  and  disgust,  and  they  drove  oS,  Titmouse  kissing  his  hand  to  her  as 
he  stood  upon  the  steps ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  exchanged 
a  very  significant  smile  vrith  Mr.  Gammon. 

The  next  day,  Titmouse  rose  about  ten  o'clock,  almost  entirely  recovered 
from  his  indisposition.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yahoo  and  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  as  to  the  course  he  should  take  with  reference  to 
Sir  Harkaway,  whom,  however,  they  advised  him  to  treat  with  silent  contempt, 
as  he.  Titmouse  was  clearly  in  the  wrong — he  took  a  stroll  about  noon,  down 
the  path  leading  to  the  park  gates.  They  all  three  had  cigars  in  their  mouths. 
Titmouse  walking  between  them,  as  odious-looking  a  httle  puppy,  sure,  as  man 
ever  saw,  pufiing  out  his  smoke  slowly,  and  with  half-closed  eye,  his  right  hand 
stuck  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  resting  on  his  hip.  These  three  figures — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — were  the  new  lord  of  Yatton  and  his  select  friends  ! 

"  By  jingo,  surely  here  comes  a  parson,"  quoth  Titmouse ;  "  what  the  d — 1 
can  he  want  with  me  ? "  'Twas  Dr.  Tatham  who  slowly  approached  them, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and  leaning  on  his  old-fashioned  walking-stick, 
given  him  many,  many  years  ago  by  the  deceased  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  Let's  have  some  sport,"  said  Pitz-Snooks.  "  We  must  look  devilish  serious, 
no  grinning  till  the  proper  time,"  said  Yahoo.  "Hallo,  you,  sir!"  commenced 
Titmouse,  "  who  are  you  ? "  Dr.  Tatham  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  was 
passing  on.  "  Devilish  cool,  upon  my  soul,  sir  !  "  said  Titmouse,  stopping, 
and  staring  impudently  at  the  worthy  little  Doctor,  who  seemed  taken  quite 
by  surprise. 

"My  worthy  old  gentleman,"  said  Yahoo,  with  a  mock  respect,  "are  you 
aware  who  it  was  that  asked  you  a  question ? "  "I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  Dr. 
Tatham  quietly,  but  resolutely.  "  My  name  is  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  your 
service— and  you  are  now  in  my  grounds,"  said  Titmouse,  approaching  him 
with  an  impudent  air.    "  Have  I  really  the  honour  to  address  Mr.  Titmouse  ? " 
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inquired  Dr.  Tatbam,  somewhat  incredulously.  "Why,  'pen  my  life  I  tlvmk 
fio,  unless  I'm  changed  lately ;  and  by  Jove,  sir — now,  who  are  you ? "  "I  am 
Dr.  Tatham,  sir,  the  vicar  of  Yatton:  I  had  intended  calling  at  the  Hall  to 
effej'  my  compliments ;  but  I  fear  I  am  intruding  " 

"  DevU  a  bit — no,  'pon  honour,  no !  you're  a  very  good  old  fellow,  I  don't 
doubt — is  that  little  church  outside  yours  ? "  "  It  is,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Tatham 
periously  and  sternly ;  his  manner  completely  abashing  the  presumptuous  little 
coxcomb  who  addressed  him.    "  Oh — well — I — I — 'pen  my  soul,  happy  to  see 

you,  sir— you'll  find  something  to  eat  in  the  Hall,  I  dare  say  "    "  Do  you 

preach  in  that  same  little  church  of  yours  next  Sunday  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Yahoo, 
whose  gross  countenance  filled  Dr.  Tatham  with  unspeakable  aversion.  "I 
preach  there  every  Sunday,  sir,  twice,"  he  replied,  gravely  and  distantly.  "  You 
see,  sir,"  lisped  Fitz-Snooks,  "  the  prayers  are  eo — so — devilish  long  and  tire- 
some— if  you  could- — eh  ?. — shorten  'em  a  little  ?  " 

Dr.  Tatham  glowly  turned  away  from  them,  and,  disregarding  their  calls  to 
him,  though  their  tone  of  voice  was  greatly  altered,  walked  back  again 
towards  the  gate,  and  quitted  the  park,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with 
feelings  of  mortal  repugnance.  On  reaching  his  little  study,  he  sat  down  in 
his  old  arm-chair,  and  fell  into  a  sad  reverie  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
and  then  he  got  up  to  go  and  see  the  old  blind  stag-hound  fed — and  he 
looked  at  it,  licking  his  hands,  with  feelings  of  unusual  tenderness ;  and  the 
little  Doctor  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  he  patted  its  smooth  grey  old  head. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Titmouse,  at  Mr.  Gammon's  instance,  had  fixed 
to  go  over  the  estate,  accompanied  by  that  gentleman,  and  by  Mr.  Waters  and 
Dickons,  to  give  all  the  information  required  of  them,  and  point  out  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  property.  To  an  eye  capable  of  appreciating  it, 
in  what  admirable  order  was  everything !  but  Titmouse  quickly  tired  of  it, 
and  when  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall,  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  cigar- 
box  behind  him ;  at  which  he  expressed  infinite  concern,  and,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  Gammon,  and  the  contempt  of  his  two  bailiffs,  insisted  on 
returning  home ;  so  they  re-entered  the  park.  How  beautiful  it  was  !  Its 
gently  undulating  surface,  smooth  as  if  overspread  with  green  velvet :  trees, 
great  and  small,  single  and  in  clumps,  standing  in  positions  so  picturesque 
and  commanding ;  the  broad,  babbling,  clear  trout-stream  winding  through 
every  part  of  the  park,  with  here  and  there  a  mimic  fall,  seen  faintly  flashing 
and  glistening  in  the  distance ;  herds  of  deer  suddenly  startled  amid  their 
green  pastures  and  silent  shades,  and  moving  ofE  with  graceful  ease  and 
rapidity ;  here  and  there  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  stream :  here  an  old  stone 
bench  placed  on  an  elevation  commanding  an  extensive  prospect ;  there  a  kind 
of  grotto,  or  an  ivy-covered  summer-house ;  then  the  dense,  extensive,  and 
gloomy  woods,  forming  a  semicircular  sweeip  round  the  back  of  the  Hall; 
all  around,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  land  of  every  kind  in  the 
highest  state/  of  cultivation,  plentifully  stocked  with  fine  cattle,  and  inter- 
spersed with  snug  and  substantial  farms. 

All  this,  thought  Titmouse,  might  do  very  well  for  those  who  fancied  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  as  for  him,  how  the  devil  could  he  have  thought  of  leaving 
his  cigars  behind  him  !  Where,  he  wondered,  were  Yahoo  and  Fitz-Snooks  ? 
and  quickened  his  pace  homeward. 

On  Gammon  the  scene  they  had  been  witnessing  had  made  a  profound  im- 
pression; and  as  his  attention  was  now  and  then  called  oflE  from  contemplating 
it  by  some  ignorant  and  puerile  remark  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fine  domain, 
he  felt  a  momentary  exasperation  at  himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Aubreys,  and  the  introduction  of  such  a  creature  as  Titmouse. 
That  revived  certain  other  thoughts,  which  led  him  into  speculations  of  a 
description  which  would  have  aJBEorded  uneasiness  even  'to  the  little  idiot' 
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beside  him,  could  he  have  been  made  aware  of  them.  But  the  cloud  that 
had  darkened  his  brow  was  dispelled  by  a  .word  or  two  of  Titmouse.  "Mr. 
Gammon,  'pon  my  soul  you're  devilish  dull  td-day,"  said  he.  Gammon  started ; 
and  with  his  winning  smile  and  cheerful  voice,  instantly  replied,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Tit>. 
mouse,  I  was  only  t|iinking  how  happy  you  are  ;  and  that  you  deserve  it ! " 

"  Yes ;  'pon  my  soul  it  ought  all  to  have  been  mine  at  birth  !  Don't  it  tire 
you,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  walk  in  this  up-and-down,  zig-zag,  here-and-there  sort 
of  way.  It  does>«je,  'pon  my  life!  What  would  I  give  for  a  cigar  at  this 
moment !  " 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  tranqtiil  and  beautiful ;  and  just  as  the  little 
tinkling  bell  of  Tfatton  church  had  ceased.  Dr.  Tatham  rose,  in  his  reading- 
desk,  and  commenced  the  prayers.  The  church  was  quite  full,  for  every  one 
was  naturally  anxious  to  catch  a  glinipse  of  the  new  tenants  of  the  Squire's' 
pew.  It  was  ej^pty,  however,  till  ai)Out  five  minutes  after  the  service  had 
comme]iced,  when  a  gentleman  walked  slowly  up  to  the  church-door ;  and 
having  whispered  an  inquiry  of  the  old  pew-opener  which  was  the  Squire's 
pew,  she  led  him  into  it — all  eyes  settled  upon  him,  and  all  were  struck  with 
his  appearance,  his  calm,  keen  features,  and  gentlemanly  figure.  'Twas,  of 
course.  Gammon  ;  who,  with  the  tltmost  decorum  and  solemnity,  having  stood 
for  near  a  rhinute  with  his  hat  covering  his  face,  during  which  time  he  re- 
flected that  Miss  Aubrey  had  ha,t  in  that  pew  on  the  last  occasion  of  his 
attendan(5te  at  the  church,  turned  round,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
seriousness  and  reverence  throughout  the  service,  paying  marked  attentiori 
to  the  sermon.  Gammon  was  an  unbeliever,  but  he  thought  Dr.  Tatham 
an  amiable  and  learned  enthusiast,  but  who  was  most  probably  in  earnest ; 
and  he  felt  disposed  to  admit,  as  his  eye  glanced  round  the  attentive  and 
decent  congregation,  that  the  sort  of  thing  was  not  without  its  advantages. 
Almost  all'  present  took  liim  for  Titmouse,  and  watched  every  turn  of  his 
countenaiiee  with  intense  interest;  and,  in  their  simplicity,  they  rejoiced  that 
Mr.  Aubrey's  successor  was,  at  all  events,  so  grave  and  respectable-looking  ,a 
man;  and  they  fancied  that  he  had  frequently  thought  with  kindness  aru^ 
regret  of  those  whose  seat  he  was  occupying.  About  the  middle  of  the  service, 
the  doors  of  the  church  being  wide  open,  the  congregation  beheld  three  gentle- 
men smokihg  cigars,  and  laughing  and  talking  together,  approaching  the  poxch. 
They  were  dressed  very  finely  indeed ;  and  were  supposed  to  be  some  of  the 
great  friends  of  the  new  Squire.  They  stopped  when  within  a  few  yards  jof 
the  church ;  and  after  whispering  together  for  a  moment,  one  of  them,  having 
expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  stepped  forward  to  the  door,  holding  his  cigar 
in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  taking  off  his  hat.  There  was  a  faint  smirk 
on  his  face  (for  he  did  not  catch  the  stern  countenance  of  Gammon  anxiously 
directed  towards  him),  till  he  beheld  Dr.'  Tatham's  solemn  eye  fixed  upon  him, 
while  h6'  made  a  momentary  pause.  Titrhouse  blushed  scarlet ;  made  a  hest- 
tating  biit  most  respectful  bow ;  and,  stejiping  back  a  few  paces,  replaced  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  lit  his  cigar  from  that  of  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  within  view,, 
perhaps  'unconsciously,  of  more  than  half  the  congregation.  Then  the  three, 
gentlenien,  after  Mr.  Titmouse  had  spofcen  a  word  or  two  to  them,  burst  out 
into  a  laugh,  and  quitted  the  churchyai'd 
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Attbeey's  sudden  plunge  into  the  cold  and  deep  stream  of  trouble,  had — the 
first  shock  over — served,  as  it  were,  to  brace  his  nerves.  'Tis  at  such  a  time, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  the  temper  and  quality  of  the  soul  are  tried ; 
vtrhether  it  be  vs^eak  in  seeming  strength,  or  strong  in  seeming  weakness.  How 
many  are  there,  walking  with  smiling,  complacent  confidence  along  the  flowery 
bank,  who,  if  suddenly  bidden  to  strip  and  enter,  would  turn  pale  and  tremble 
as  they  reluctantly  prepared  to  obey  the  stern  mandate;  and,  after  a  convulsive 
shudder,  a  faint  shriek,  a  brief  struggle,  disappear  from  the  surface  paralysed, 
never  to  be  seen  again !  In  such  a  point  of  view,  let  me  hope  that  the  situation 
of  Aubrey — one  of  deepening  difficulty  and  danger,  the  issue  of  which,  hid  in 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  no  earthly  intelligence  could  predict — ^will  excite 
in  the  thoughtful  reader  an  anxiety  not  unmingled  with  confidence. 

The  enervating  efEects  of  inactivity  upon  the  physical  structure  and  energies 
of  mankind  few  can  have  failed  to  observe.    Bust  is  more  fatal  to  metal  than 
wear.    A  thorough-bred  racer,  if  confined  in  stable  or  paddock,  or  a  boxer 
born  of  the  finest  muscular  make,  if  prematurely  incarcerated  in  a  gaol,  will, 
after  a  few  years,  become  quite  unable  to  compete  with  those  vastly  their 
inferiors  in  natural  endowments  and  capabilities ;  however,  they  may,  with 
careful  training,  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  powers. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  temper  and  intellect  of  man,  which,  secluded  from  the 
scenes  of  apiyropriate  stimulus  and  exercise,  become  relaxed  and  weakened. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  glorious  spirit  and  powers  of  Achilles,  if  his 
days  had  all  melted  away  in  the  emasculating  inactivity  and  indulgence  of 
the  court  of  Lycomedes  ?    The  language  of  the  ancient  orator  concerning  his 
apt  may  be  applied  to  life,  that  not  only  its  greatness,  but  its  enjoyment, 
consists  in  action — action — action.    The  feelings,  for  instance,  may  become 
so  morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  weakness  to  the  whole 
character ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  specially  the  case  of  one  born  with  those  of 
superior  liveliness  and  delicacy,  if  he  be  destined  to  move  oiily  in  the  regions 
of  silent  and  profound  abstraction  and  contemplation — in  those  refined  regions 
which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  paradise,  where  every  conceivable  source  of 
enjojrment  is  cultivated  for  the  fortunate  and  fastidious  occupants,  to  the  very 
uttermost,  and  all  those  innumerable  things  which  fret,  worry,  and  harass 
the  temper,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of  the  dwellers  in  the  rude  regions  of 
ordinary  hf  e — most  anxiously  weeded  out ;  instead  of  entering  into  the  throng 
of  life,  and  taking  part  in  its  constant  cares  and  conflicts — scenes  which  re- 
quire all  his  energies  always  in  exercise,  to  keep  his  place  and  escape  being 
trodden  under  foot.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  man  who  feels  a  tendency  to  shrink 
from  colUsion  with  his  fellows,  to  run  away  with  distaste  or  apprehension  from 
the  great  practical  business  of  life,  does  not  enjoy  moral  or  intellectual  health; 
will  quickly  contract  a  silly  conceit  and  fastidiousness,  or  sink  into  imbecility 
and  misanthropy;  and  should  devoutly  thank  Providence  for  the  occasion, 
however  momentarily  startling  and  irritating,  which  stirs  him  out  of  his 
lethargy,  his  cowardly  lethargy,  and  sends  him  among  his  fellows — put,  him, 
in  a  manner,  upon  a  course  of  training ;  upon  an  experience  of  comparative 
sufEering,  it  may  be  of  sorrow,  requiring  the  exercise  of  powers  of  which  he 
had  before  scarcely  been  conscious,  and  giving  him  presently  the  exhilarating 
consciousness  that  he  is  exhibiting  himself — a  man. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  previous  portions  of  this  history,  to  dehneate  faith- 
fully the  character  of  Mr.  Aubrey — one  (how  idle  and  childish  would  have 
been  the  attempt !)  by  no  means  j^er/ecf,  yet  with  very  high  qualities;  a  noble. 
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!5iinplicity ;  a  man,  generous,  confiding,  sincere,  affectionate  :  possessing  a  pro- 
found sense  of  religion,  really  influencing  his  conduct  in  life ;  an  intellect  of 
a  superior  order,  of  a  practical  turn,  of  a  masculine  strength— as  had  been 
evidenced  by  his  successful  academical  career,  his  thorough  mastery  of  some 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  his 
superior  aptitude  for  public  business.  He  was  at  the  same  time  possessed 
of  a  sensibility  that  was  certainly  excessive.  He  had  a  morbid  tendency  to 
pensiveness,  if  not  melancholy,  which,  with  a  feeble  physical  constitution,  was 
partly  derived  from  his  mother,  and  partly  accounted  for  by  the  species  of 
life  which  he  had  led.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  close 
and  severe  study,  which  had  given  permanence  and  strength  to  his  naturally 
contemplative  turn.  He  had  not,  moreover,  with  too  many  possessed  of  his 
means  and  station,  entered,  just  at  the  dawn  and  bloom  of  manhood,  upon 
that  course  of  dissipation  which  is  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  destroying 
"  the  freshness  of  thought  and  of  feeling,"  and  inducing  a  lowered  tone  of 
feeling,  and  a  callousness  which  some  seem  to  consider  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pass  through  life  easily  and  agreeably.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had 
stepped  out  of  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  cloister  into  the  pure  and 
peaceful  region  of  domestic  life,  with  all  its  hallowed  tenderness,  where  the 
aiiections  grew  luxuriantly ;  in  the  constant  society  of  such  women  as  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  latterly  his  lovely  children.  Then  he  was 
possessed,  all  this  while,  of  a  fine  fortune — one  which  placed  him  far  beyond 
the  necessity  for  anxiety  or  exertion.  With  such  tastes  as  these,  such  a 
temperament  as  his,  and  leading  such  a  life  as  his,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  should  have  become  somewhat  relaxed?  The  three  or 
four  years  which  he  had  spent  in  Parliament,  when  he  plunged  into  its 
fierce  and  absorbing  excitement  with  characteristic  ardour  and  determination, 
though  calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and  draw  forth  the  resources  of 
his  intellect,  subjected  him  to  those  alternations  of  excitement  and  depression, 
those  extremes  of  action  and  reaction,  which  were  not  calculated  to  correct 
his  morbid  tendencies. 

Therefore  came  there  up  to  him  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  with  trouble 
and  affliction  in  his  countenance,  telling  him  to  descend  from  the  happy 
solitude  of  his  high  mountain,  into  the  dismal  hubbub  and  conflict  in  the 
plain  beneath.  He  came  down  with  humility  and  awe,  and  with  reverent 
resignation ;  and  was — instantly  surrounded  ! — 

A  weak  man  would  have  been  confused  and  stunned,  and  so  sunk  helpless 
into  the  leaden  arms  of  despair.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Aubrey.  There 
was  that  dormant  energy  within,  which,  when  appealed  to,  quickly  shook  off 
the  weakness  contracted  by  inaction,  and  told  him  to  ie  up  and  doing  ;  and 
that  not  with  the  fitful  energy  of  mere  impulse,  but  the  constant  strength  of 
a  well  regulated  mind,  conscious  of  its  critical  position ;  and  also  of  a  calm 
inflexible  determination  to  vanquish  difficulty,  and  if  possible  escape  the 
imminent  danger,  however  long  and  doubtful  might  prove  the  conflict.  Above 
all,  he  was  consoled  and  blessed  by  the  conviction,  that  nothing  could  befall 
him  that  was  not  the  ordination  of  Providence, 

 "supremely  wise, 

Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies  ;  " 

that  His  was  the  ordering  of  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom,  the  tempest  and  the 
calm  of  life. 

The  last  time  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ruined  family,  they  had 
arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  long  and  melancholy  journey  from  Yatton 
»6  the  metropolis.   When  before  had  such  been  the  character  of  their  journey 
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to  town?  Had  they  not  even  looked  forward  with  pleasure  towards  the 
brilliant  gaieties  of  the  season ;  their  re-entrance  into  an  extensive  and  splendid 
circle  of  friends — and  he  into  the  delightful  excitement  of  political  life — the 
opening  of  the  parliamentary  campeiign  ?  Alas,  hoif  changed  now  all  this ! 
how  gloomy  and  threatening  the  aspect  of  the  metropolis,  whose  dusky  out- 
skirts they  were  entering !  With  what  feelings  df  oppression — of  vague 
indefinite  apprehension — did  they  now  approack  it :  their  spirits  heavy,  their 
hearts  bleeding  with  their  recent  severance  from  Yatton  !  No*,  distress, 
desertion,  dismay,  seemed  associated  with  the  formidable  name  of  "  London." 
They  had  now  no  place  of  their  own  awaiting,  thoroughly  prepared  for  them, 
their  welcome  arrival— but  must  drive  to  some  quiet  and  inexpensive  farilily 
hotel  for  temporary  shelter.  As  their  eyes  caught  familiar  point  aftef  point 
in  their  route  through  the  suburbs — now  passed  at  a  moderate  pace,  with  a 
modest  pair  of  horses ;  formerly  dashed  past  by  them  in  their  carriage  and 
four — there  were  very  few  words  spoken  by  those  within  the  carriage.  Both 
the  children  were  fast  asleep.  Poor  Kate,  as  they  entered  Piccadilly,  burst 
into  tears:  her  pent-up  feelings  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  cried  heartily; 
Mrs.  Aubrey  also  shedding  tears.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  calm,  but  evidently  op- 
pressed with  profound  anxiety.  Still  he  affectionately  grasped  their  hands, 
and,  in  something  designed  for  a  cheerful  tone  and  manner,  besought  them  to 
restrain  their  feelings,  and  thank  Heaven  that  so  far  they  had  got  on  safely. 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aubrey  passionately,  burying 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  "  but  I  feel  quite  afraid  of  London  !  " 

Over  the  pavement  they  rattled,  meeting  carriages  rolling  in  all  directions — 
for  it  was  about  the  dinner  hour,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  and  it  was 
the  casual  but  vivid  evidence  thus  afEorded  of  their  desolate  position,  this 
sudden  glimpse  of  old  familiar  scenes,  which  had  momentarily  overcome  the 
fortitude  of  Miss  Aubrey.  They  drove  to  a  quiet  family  hotel  in  a  retired  street 
running  parallel  with  Piccadilly;  they  were  all  wearied,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  after  a  very  slight  repast,  and  much  anxious  and  desponding  con- 
versation, they  bade  each  other  afEectionate  adieus,  and  retired  to  rest.  They 
rose  in  the  morning  refreshed  with  repose,  and  in  a  much  more  tranquil  mood 
of  mind  than  could  have  been  expected. 

"  Now  we  enter,''  said  Aubrey,  with  a  cheerful  sraile,  "  upon  the  real  business 
of  life  ;  so  we  must  discard  sentiment — we  must  not  think  of  the  past,  but  the 
future." 

At  tlieir  request,  they,  shortly  after  breakfast,  accompanied  him  to  the  house 
agent,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Eunnington  to  look  out  two  or 
three  residences  such  as,  on  their  arrival  in  town,  they  might  easily  select 
from.    One  was  particularly  recommended  to  them ;  and,  after  due  inquiry, 
within  three  days  after  their  arrival  in  town,  they  engaged  it.    'Twas  a  small, 
but  convenient,  airy,  and  comfortable  house,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  sitviated  in  Vivian  Street — a  recent  street — and  as  quiet  and  retired 
as  they  could  have  wished.    The  rent,  too,  was  moderate — fifty  pounds  a-year. 
Though  none  of  the  houses  in  the  street  were  large,  they  were  all  strictly 
private  residences,  and  had  an  air  of  thorough  respectability.    Mr.  Aubrey's 
house  had  but  one  window  to  the  dining-room,  and  two  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  passage  and  staircase  were  sufficiently  commodious,  as  were  the  rooms. 
At  the  back  of  tlie  house  was  a  small  garden,  about  twenty  yards  in  length, 
and  about  ten  yards  in  width,  with  several  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  shrubs  ;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  was  covered  with  ivy.     Was  not  this  a 
delightful  place  for  the  children  to  play  about  in  ?    The  back  parlour,  a  some- 
what small  room  certainly,  looked  into  this  garden ;  and  that  room  was  at  once 
appropriated  to  a  study  for  Mr.  Aubrey.    Within  a  week's  time  all  their 
luggage,  furniture,  etc.,  had  arrived  in  town  from  Yatton;  and  they  had 
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quite  sufficient  to  furnisli  their  little  residence  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  furni- 
ture and  equipments  of  the  old  Hall — adapted,  as  it  was,  under  the  tasteful 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrej-,  with  equal  regard  to  elegance, 
simplicity,  and  economy..  How  busy  were  they  all  for  a  fortnight !  ilany 
and  many  an  irrepressible  sigh,  and  rebellious  tear,  would  the  sight  of  these 
old  familiar  objects,  in  their  new  situation,  occasion  there  !  Some  half-dozen 
family  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall.  Over  the  mantelpiece  .was  suspended  a 
piece  of  beautiful  embroidery — by  poor  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  many  years  before 
— of  the  arms  of  the  family.  In  the  dining-room  was  the  old  high-backed 
chair  in  which  she  had  sat  for  twenty  years  and  more.  In  the  drawing-room 
was  Miss  Aubrey's  favourite  cabinet,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  piano;  and  in  both  the 
rooms  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  the  delicate  traces  of  dear,  dear,  graceful, 
and  elegant  woman — touching  nothing  that  she  adorns  not !  What  with  the 
silk  curtains,  and  a  carpet  of  simple  but  tasteful  pattern,  and  the  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  ornament,  all  possessing  a  kind  of  old  family  air — 
all  from  Yatton,  I  declare  there  was  a  kind  of  richness  about  the  general 
aspect  of  the  room ;  and  when  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  came  to  fetch 
'Mr.  Aubrey  out  of  his  study  to  witness  the  completion  of  their  labours,  he 
, gazed  round  him,  looked  at  each  object,  and  then  at  the  two  dear  fond  beings 
standing  beside  him,  awaiting  his  opinion  with  womanly  eagerness ;  but  he 
'6ould  not  express  his  feelings.  He  kissed  each  of  them  very  tenderly,  and  in 
^_ence,  and  then  they  were  a  little  overcome.  His  study,  also,  though  very 
BnSall,  was  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  a  book-worm  could  desire.  All  the 
sides  were  covered  with  books,  and  in  the  middle  were  the  library-table  and 
arm-chair  which  he  had  used  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  which  were  certainly 
on  tdb  large  a  scale  for  the  little  room  to  which  they  had  been  removed.  That 
they  were  not  incessantly  and  very  painfully  reminded  of  the  contrast  afforded 
by  their  present  to  their  former  circumstances,  I  do  n«t  pretend  to  assert ;  but 
it  very,  very  seldom  formed  a  topic  of  conversation  between  any  of  them. 
When,  however,  the  little  bustle  and  occupation  of  arranging  their  house  was 
over,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves — Mr. 
Aubrey  being  either  absent  from  home,  or  in  his  study,  engaged  in  matters 
of  the  last  ■  importance  to  them  all — then  they  would  talk  together  with  in- 
creasing eagerness  and  excitement  about  past  times  and  their  recent  troubles 
and  bereavements;  not  displaying  then — sweet  souls! — g^uite  that  degree  of 
resignation  and  fortitude  which  they  strove  to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Aubrey.  Now  and  then  they  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  melancholy  smile, 
when  they  remarked  upon  their  shrunken  personal  importance.  "  Really, 
Agnes,"  said  one  day  Miss  Aubrey,  "  I  feel  just  as  one  can  fancy  a  few  poor 
newly-shorn  sheep  must  feel!  So  light  and  cold!  So  much  less  than  they  were 
half  an  hour  before !  Surely  they  must  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  them- 
selves ! " 

"  Then  I  suppose,  mamma,"  said  Charles,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool  beside 
th'em — making  believe  to  write  on  a  small  slate — "  I  am  a  little  sheep  ? "  They 
both  looked  at  the  child  with  silent  tenderness,  anel  presently  thought  of  Him 
who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Their  proximity  to  the  parks  was  dalightf  ul,  and  many  a  pleasant  hoty:  did 
they  pass  there  with  the  children ;  and  then  returning  home,  would  occupy 
themselves  with  writing  letters  — and  long  ones  they  usually  were — to  early 
and  loved  friends,  especially  to  Dr.  Tatham,  with  whom  Miss  Aubrey  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  Mr. 
Aubrey,  in  bringing  his  favourite  valet  up  to  town  with  him,  had  no  other 
design  than,  with  that  kind  thoughtfulness  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  securing  for  him  a  good  situation ;  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  after  about  a  fortnight's  interval ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
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quite  confounded  when  he  first  heard  that  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and,  almost  falling  on  his  knees,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
and  receive  no  wages,  and  he  should  be  a  happy  man.  Mr.  Aubrey  was, 
however,  firm ;  and  on  parting  with  him,  which  he  did  with  no  little  emotion, 
put  two  guineas  into  his  hand  as  a  present,  and  wished  him  health  and 
happiness.  The  poor  fellow's  deep  distress  at  parting  with  the  family  sensibly 
affected  them  all,  and  reminded  them  vividly  of  one  of  the  latest  and  bitterest 
scenes  at  Yatton.  On  his  departure,  their  little  establishment  consisted  but  of 
three  female  servants,  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  nurserymaid.  It  took  them 
some  little  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  attendance  of  a  female 
servant  at  dinner !  That  was  one  little  matter — and  another  was  Charles  now 
and  then  complaining  of  being  tired,  and  inquiring  why  his  mamma  did  not 
drive  in  the  carriage  as  she  used  to  do,  and  how  he  liked  to  go  with  her ! 
which  brought  home  to  them,  in  a  lively  manner,  their  altered  circumstances 
— their  fallen  fortunes.  Many,  many  were  the  anxious  calculations  they  made 
together,  of  the  probable  amount  of  their  annual  expenditure — which  at  length, 
inexperienced  as  they  were,  they  fixed  at  from  J300  to  £500,  including  every- 
thing ;  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  eagerly  assuring  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  each 
other,  that  as  for  clothes — their  wardrobe  would,  with  care,  last  them  for 
three  or  four  years  to  come — so  that  that  was  an  item  which  might  be  almost 
altogether  excluded  from  the  account ;  except,  by  the  way,  the  children — yes, 
they  should  be  always  well-dressed;  that  all  agreed  upon.  Then  there  was 
their  education — oh,  Kate  would  see  to  that !  Could  they,  in  this  manner,  with 
rigid,  systematic  economy,  hold  on  their  way  for  a  year  or  two  ?  was  a  question 
they  often  asked  one  another,  with  beating  hearts.  If  they  could,  then,  they 
said,  they  should  be  happy ;  for  they  had  health — they  had  peace  of  mind ; 
their  consciences  were  not  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  misconduct — and  they  were 
able  to  put  their  trust  in  Providence. 

Mr.  Aubrey  resolved  to  live  in  strict  privacy ;  and  they  communicated  their 
residence  to  but  one  or  two  of  their  numerous  friends,  and  to  them  only  in 
confidence.  To  have  acted  otherwise,  would  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  arrangements  which,  long  ago  contemplated,  he  had  now  fixed  upon;  it 
would  be  perpetually  calling  their  attention  to  the  contrast  between  former 
days  and  scenes,  and  the  present :  it  would  disturb  their  feelings,  and  might, 
moreover,  subject  them  to  kind  and  generous  importunities  and  offers,  which, 
however  delicate,  would  be  exquisitely  painful  and  trying  to  an  honourable 
pride. 

From  the  moment  when  Aubrey  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  desperate 
assault  about  to  be  made  upon  his  fortunes,  he  felt  a  conviction,  whether 
arising  from  weakness,  or  superstition,  or  any  other  cause,  it  concerns  me  not 
here  to  say — that  the  issue  would  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him  ;  and,  the  iirst 
alarm  and  confusion  over,  with  serious  calmness,  with  deep  anxiety,  addressed 
himself  to  the  determination  of  his  future  course  of  life.  A  man  of  his  refined 
taste  and  feeling  would  inevitably  appreciate  exquisitely — with  a  most  agoniz- 
ing intensity — the  loss  of  all  those  superior  enjoyments — the  delicics  of  life — 
to  which  he  had  been  from  his  birth  accustomed.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  mere 
exterior  "  appliances  and  means  "  of  wealth  and  station,  but  of  the  fastidious 
and  sensitive  condition  of  feeling  and  temper,  which  snch  a  state  of  things  is 
calculated  to  engender  in  a  person  of  his  description.  He  could  part  with 
the  one ;  but  how  could  he  divest  himself  of  the  other  ?  Even  had  he  been 
alone  in  the  world,  and  not  surrounded  with  objects  of  the  tenderest  regard, 
whose  safety  or  ruin  was  involved  in  his  own,  one  of  the  results  of  his  op- 
ponent's success— namelj',  his  claim  to  the  mesne  profits — was  calculated  to 
fetter  all  his  movements,  to  hang  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck ;  and  that 
eifect,  indeed,  it  had.    Still  he  played  the  man — resolved  to  act  promptly,  and 
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with  the  best  consideration  he  could  give  his  critical  position.  He  had  not 
yet  reached  the  prime  of  life ;  had  a  fair  share  of  health ;  had  been  blessed 
with  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  thorough — a  first-rate  education — and, 
above  all,  had  followed  out  his  early  advantages  by  laborious  and  systematic 
study ;  and  had  not  only  made  accurate,  extensive,  and  valuable  acquisitions, 
but  learned  how  to  use  them — to  turn  them  to  practical  account.  What  would, 
he  thought,  have  become  of  him,  had  he — or  those  before  him — neglected  his 
education  ?  Then  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  familiarity  with  business- 
habits,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  had  friends  and  connections  who 
might  be  of  essential  service  to  him,  if  he  could  but  first  succeed  in  acquiiing 
a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Surely  all  tlicse 
were  cheering  considerations ;  subject,  however,  always  to  the  dreadful  draw- 
back to  which  I  have  alluded.  Had  he  not  even  advantages  superior  to  those 
possessed  by  many  in  entering  upon  some  one  of  the  scenes  of  honourable 
struggle  for  a  livelihood,  and  for  even  distinction  ?  He  surveyed  them  all  with 
much  deliberation.  The  army  and  navy  were  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  the  Church :  but  no — his  soul  recoiled  from  the  degradation  and 
guilt  of  entering  that  holy  calling  from  mercenary  motives,  merely  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  hvelihood ;  and  he  would  rather  have  perished,  than  prefer  the 
prayer  of  one  whose  lamentable  case  is  left  on  record — who  came  and  crouched 
for  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  morsel  of  iread,  saying,  put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priests^  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  A  personage  of 
very  high  distinction  in  the  Church — of  eminent  piety  and  learning — who  was 
aware  of  the  misfortunes  of  Aubrey,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  pure  and 
exemplary  character — his  learning  and  acquirements — his  fitness  for  the  mini- 
sterial office — wrote  to  him,  offering  him  every  facility  for  taking  orders,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  need  not  wait  long  before  very  suitable  provision  would 
be  made  for  him.  Though  he  assured  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he  believed  himself 
consulting  the  best  interests,  both  of  Mr.  Aubrey  and  of  the  Church — the 
scruples  of  Mr.  Aubrey  were  not  to  be  overcome;  and  he  wrote  to  the  kind 
and  venerable  prelate,  a  letter  declining  his  offers,  and  assigning  reasons  which 
filled  him  with  profound  respect  for  Mr.  Aubrey.  Then  literature,  for  which 
• — for  real  substantial  literature — he  possessed  superior  quaUfications,  was  pro- 
verbially precarious.  As  for  teaching — he  felt  quite  unfit  for  it ;  he  had  not 
the  least  inclination  for  it ;  'twas  a  cheerless  scene  of  exertion ;  in  which,  as 
it  were,  he  felt  his  energies  perishing  in  the  using.  The  Bar  was  the  profession 
to  which  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  and,  he  hoped,  his  qualifications,  pointed 
him.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  on  reaching  London,  was  to  apply  for 
information  to  one  consummately  qualified  to  guide  him  in  the  matter.  He 
wrote  to  the  Attorney-General,  soUciting  an  interview  at  his  chambers  upon 
the  subject  of  entering  the  profession;  and  received  an  immediate  answer, 
appointing  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  on  which  day  the  Attorney-General  ex- 
pected to  be  free  from  public  engagements.  Precisely  at  that  hour,  Mr. 
Aubrey  entered  the  chambers  of  that  distinguished  person,  whose  arrival  he 
anticipated.  Poor  Aubrey  felt  a  little  nervous  and  depressed  as  the  fussy 
clerk  showed  him  into  the  room — as  he  fancied,  and  only  fancied — with  an  air 
of  patronizing  civility,  as  if  aware  of  his  diminished  personal  consequence. 
He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  very  close  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
fidence in  his  manner,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  observed  on  the  innumerable 
engagements  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  slightly — very  slightly — displeased 
Mr.  Aubrey,  suggesting  the  idea  of  undue  familiarity.  He  answered  the  voluble 
clerk  therefore  courteously,  but  with  an  evident  disinclination  to  prolong  the 
conversation,  and  was  quickly  left  alone.  Poor  Aubrey's  pride  had  taken  the 
alarm.  Was  it  possible  that  the  man  had  been  presuming  to  give  him  a  hint 
not  to  occupy  much  of  the  Attorney-General's  time  ?  Was  It  even  possible  that 
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it  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  of  the  Attorney-General 
himself  ?  Oh,  no — his  own  good  sense  came  presently  to  his  assistance,  and 
banished  so  absurd  a  notion.  There  were  three  tables  in  the  room,  and  each 
was  laden  with  briefs,  some  of  theni  of  prodigious  bulk.  Seven  or  eight  very 
recent  ones  were  placed  on  the  table  opposite  to  which  his  vacant  chair  waa 
standing ;  the  very  sight  of  all  this  oppressed  Aubrey :  how  could  one  man's 
head  manage  so  much  ?  He  was  ruminating  on  such  matters — and  especially 
upon  the  powerful,  versatile,  and  practised  intellect  which  was  requisite  to 
get  through  so  much,  especially  amidst  all  the  harassing  responsibilities  and 
occupations  of  political  office,  when  the  Attorney-General  entered.  He  waa 
a  tall  and  handsome  man,  about  forty-five,  with  an  extremely  graceful  and 
gentleman-like  carriage — a  slight  dash  of  negligence  in  it ;  his  manner  fraught 
with  cheerful  composure.  He  looked  quite  a  man  of  the  world ;  you  would 
have  thought  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  at  his  club,  ride 
round  the  Park,  and  saunter  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  hour  or  twb. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  anxiety  or  exhaustion  about  him  ;  yet  he  had  been 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  conducting  a  great  political 
cause,  and  not  concluding  his  reply  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  ?  There  was  a 
playful  smile  about  his  mouth ;  his  ample  forehead  seemed  unfurrowed  by  a 
wrinkle ;  and  his  bright  penetrating  hazel  eyes  seemed  never  the  worse  for 
wear  with  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  brief  sheets  on  which  they  had  travelled 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

"  Ha— Aubrey — I'm  a  few  minutes  behind  time,  I'm  afraid ; — How  are  you  ? " 
said  he,  with  a  cheerful  air,  grasping  his  saddened  visitor  by  the  hand. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Attorney — Cum  tot  sustineas,  et  tanta  negotia,  solus" — 
commenced  Aubrey,  pointing  to  the  piles  of  briefs. 

"Pho,  my  dear  Aubrey;  nonsense!  They've  enough  of  my  time,  surely, 
without  grudging  me  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  friend — ah,  ha  I " 
They  were  both  quickly  seated — and  within  a  minute  or  two's  time  the 
Attorney-General  had  got  to  business — the  business  of  the  visit.  Aubrey 
perceived  the  rapidity  of  the  movement ;  but  nothing  could  be  kinder  than 
the  manner  of  his  companion,  however  distinct  and  decisive  his  intimation 
that  time  was  very  precious.  He  approved  entirely  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  coming 
to  the  bar,  and  strongly  recommended  him  not  to  lose  one  day  in  entering 
upon  the  serious  practical  study  of  it ;  informing  him  that,  as  an  university 
man,  within  three  years'  time  he  would  be  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
"  I'll  call  you  myself,  Aubrey,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he ;  but  before  that 
period  had  arrived,  he  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack,  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England. 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  amongst  other  things,  when  pressed  by  Aubrey 
about  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  encounter,  "the  acquisition  of  the 
technical  knowledge  will  be  for  some  little  time  rather  troublesome ;  but'  a 
twelve-month's  steady  study  by  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  and  accustomed  to 
work,  will  make  a  vast  inroad  on  it.  Everything  you  master,  you  see,  helps  to 
master  so  much  more.  Three  years'  serious  application  to  the  law  by  a  man 
like  you,  will  place  you  far  ahead  of  the  bulk  of  men  at  the  bar.  Besides,  'tis 
not  the  study  but  the  practice  of  the  law  that  teaches  law  most  efEectually.— 
Always  have  an  eye  to  principle,  and  resolve  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
smallest  details;  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  assistance  in  fixing  them  for 
practical  use  in  your  mind,  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  reasons  and 
policy  in  which. they  originated.  You'll  find  Keeve's  "History  of  the  English 
Law"  of  infinite  service  to  you;  I  should  read  it  in  the  evenings;  'tis  full  of 
interest  in  every  point  of  view.  I  read  erery  word  of  it,  very  carefully,  soon 
after  I  left  college  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I'll  tell  you  another  book,  by  which  I 
did  the  same— the  "  State  Trials     n  v,  by  Jove,  Aubrey,  I  read  every  word  of 
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them — speeches,  examinations,  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  reply,  and 
summing  up.  That's  where  I  first  learned  how  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
a  witness.  Consider,  the  counsel  employed  were,  you  know,  generally  first-rate 
men,  and  exerted  themselves,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  utmost.  And  there 
yon  also  learn  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  law. — You  ask  how  I  get  through 
so  much  ?  To  be  sure,  one  has  enough  to  do,  and  I'm  afraid  I  neglect  a  good 
deal ;  but  the  great  secret  is — attention,  and  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  sun's 
rays  scattered  are  comparatively  powerless;  condense  them,  they  are  irresistible: 
but  all  this  you  know  as  well  as  I  do. — Certainly,  law  is  difficult :  but  its 
difficulty  is  often  greatly  overrated,  especially  by  imperfectly  educated  and  ill- 
disciplined,  quick,  sharp  men.  Tou  will  find  it  a  very  different  matter.  "VVliat 
is  wanted  is  a  clear  head,  a  good  memory,  strong  common  sense,  an  aptitude 
for  analysis  and  arrangement ;  before  these  combined,  the  difficulties  of  law 
fly  like  the  morning  mist  before  the  sun. — Tact  with  the  court  and  jury  is 
acquired  by  practice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  absence  even  of  natural 
endowments.  And  as  for  you,  Aubrey — upon  my  honour,  I've  often  listened 
with  great  satisfaction  to  you  in  the  House ;  few  ever  made  clearer  statements 
of  facts,  or  reasoned  more  closely  and  cogently  than  you  did ;  with  practice, 
you  would  have  become  a  formidable  debater.  In  yonr  new  profession  you 
will  fimd  facts  become  quite  ilifEerent  things  ;  flexible,  elastic,  accommodating 
— you  may  do  anything  with  them — twist,  and  turn,  and  combine ;  ha  !  ha  I 
Aubrey  !  "  [Here  the  Attorney-General  laughed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own 
conscious  power.]  "  In  a  word,  Aubrey,  if  you  determine  to  get  on  at  the  bar, 
you  will;  and  if  you  can  but  get  a  hit  of  a  start  at  beginning;  now,  far 
instance,  there's  Eunningtons'  house — one  of  the  very  first  in  London  —why  if 
they  would  push  you — your  fortune's  made.  But  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  wait  a  little :  you  can't  get  into  a  great  business  by  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump, 
believe  me.  Certainly  I  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied ;  I've  done  pretty 
well:  but  I  can  tell  you  that  eight  years  passed  over  me  before  I  earned 
enough  a-year  to  pay  my  laundress  !  With  me,  accident  supplied  the  place  of 
connection :  but  only  suppose  how  I  must  have  worked  in  the  mean  time  t9 
be  able  to  do  business  when  it  came  to  me  !  I  know  it's  said  that  I  was  always 
an  idle  man ;  but  people  were  a  good  deal  mistaken  about  that  matter,  I  can 
promise  them  !  What  idiots,  indeed,  to  suppose  such  a  thing  !  Why,  my  very 
first  start  lifted  me  into  a  business  of  a  thousand  a-year ;  and  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  how  could  I  have  got  through  it,  if  I  hadn't  worked  beforehand? 
Bah! — Now,  if  Eunningtons'  will  stand  by  you,  I'll  guarantee  your  making 
J500  your  first  year !  and  if  they  they  won't,  why,  don't  despair,  you'll  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  it  will  come  at  last,  depend  on  it,  if  you  continue 
on  the  look-out !  Besides,  you  can  help  me  a  little  bit,  eh  1  It  will  be  a 
sort  of  introduction,  you  know ;  but  we've  time  enough  to  see  about  that. — I 
recommend  you  to  get  at  once  into  the  chambers  of  some  hard-working  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  general  business,  particularly  Pleading— let  me  see" — 
Here  the  Attorney-General  paused  and  stroked  his  chin  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  a  musing  manner,  "  Ah,  yes,  there's  Weasel,  the  very  man  for  your  purpose. 
He's  a  good  pleader,  and  a  neat  draftsman;  gets  through  his  work  very  cleanly 
— ah  !  Weasel's  a  clear-headed  pains-taking  man — all  for  law  ;  and  he's  got  a 
good  deal  of  it.  He's  not  a  very  polished  person.  Weasel,  ha  !  ha  !  but  he's  an 
honourable,  right-minded  man — shall  I  introduce  you  ?  Well,  by  and  by,  I'll 
walk  over  with  you. — As  to  books  ?  oh  !  why — I  suppose  you've  looked  into 
Blackstone  1  He's  a  fine  fellow  Blaokstone,  and  deserves  all  that  has  been  said 
in  his  praise.  Many  think  that  he's  only  to  be  glanced  at,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  studies ;  never  believe  it !  He's  good  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  !  I've 
a  profound  respect  for  Blaoketone ;  it's  the  only  book  I've  read  four  or  five 
times  through— ay,  from  coyer  to  cover ;  be  makes  law  lovely  !  Stick  to  Black- 
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stone  by  all  means  1  Keeve's — oh  1  I  mentioned  him,  you  know.  Then  I  should 
go,  I  think,  to  Coke  on  Littleton ;  but  we  shall  have  several  opportunites  of 
talking  over  these  matters.  I  really  believe,  Aubrey,  that  you  are  doing  a  very 
wise  thing  in  coming  to  the  bar.  If  you've  health,  and  the  average  oppor- 
tunities (though  I  think  you  will  have  more),  I'll  undertake  to  say  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  you  will  realize  an  income — which  may  be  a  great  one — but 
which  (whatever  it  may  be)  you'll  eam,  as  you  did  not  the  one  you've  lost ; 
and  you'll  enjoy  it,  Aubrey,  ten  thousand  times  more  1  All  that  I  can  do  for 
you,  in  every  way,  I  will — command  me  !  By  the  way,"  he  added,  assuming  a 
somewhat  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  free,  buoyant,  ofE-hand  manner  in  which,  for  the  last  twenty  minutes, 
he  had  been  speaking  (Aubrey  feeling  all  the  while  the  easy  commanding 
power  and  simplicity  of  the  splendid  intellect  vrith  which  he  was  commun- 
ing), "  I'm  almost  afraid  to  ask  ;  but  how  do  you  come  on,  about  the — Mesne 
Profits?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  whatever  about  them,  as  yet,"  replied  Aubrey,  sighing ; 
his  face  suddenly  overshadowed  with  gloom.  A  moment's  pause  ensued ;  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  Attorney- General  saying,  in  a  very  earnest  and  feeling 
manner,  "I  hope  to  God  you'll  be  able  to  get  some  favourable  arrangement 
made  !  You've  not  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  attorneys,  I  suppose  1 " 
"  Oh,  no  !  nor  heard  anything  from  them."  "  I've  had  very  little  to  do  with 
them  ;  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — these  are  the  people,  eh  1 "  Mr.  Aubrey 
nodded.  "Quirk  is  a  stubborn  wooden-headed  fellow — an  old  hedgehog? 
Egad  !  that  man's  compounded  more  felonies,  the  old  scamp,  than  any  man 
in  England  1  I  should  like  to  have  him  in  the  witness-box  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  so  !  I  think  I'd  tickle  him  a  little,"'  said  the  Attorney-General,  with 
a  bitter  smile.  "They  say  he's  a  confidential  adviser  to  a  sort  of  Thieves' 
Association.  But  there's  Gammon ;  I've  had  several  things  to  do  with  hAm. 
He  is  a  superior  man,  that  Gammon ;  a  \"ery  superior  man.  A  keen  dog  !  I 
recollect  him  being  the  principal  witness  in  a  cause  when  I  was  for  the  plain- 
tifE ;  and  he  completely  baffled  Subtle — ah,  ha,  how  well  I  recollect  it ! — Subtle 
lost  his  temper  at  last,  because  he  couldn't  make  Gammon  lose  his  !  Ah,  how 
cleverly  the  fellow  twisted  and  turned  with  Subtle  for  nearly  an  hour  1  ah, 
ha — Subtle  looked  so  chagrined  ! — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gammon  1 "  "  No,  I've 
had  no  occasion."  "  He  has  a  pleasing,  gentlemanlike  appearance ;  rather  a 
striking  face.  He's  the  man  you'll  have  to  deal  with  in  any  negotiations  on 
the  subject  I  have  named.  You  must  mind  what  you're  about  with  him.  You 
mustn't  think  me  intrusive,  Aubrey ;  but  have  they  sent  in  their  bill  yet  ? " 

Mr.  Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddered,  as  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  rd  give  a  trifle  to  know  how  the  plague  such  people  ever  came  to  be  con- 
cerned in  such  a  case.  'Tis  quite  out  of  their  way — which  is  in  the  criminal 
line  of  business  ! — They'll  make  their  client  pay  for  it  through  the  nose,  I 
warrant  him  ! — By  the  way,  what  an  inconceivably  ridiculous  little  ass  that 
Titmouse  is  —I  saw  him  in  court  at  York.  If  he'd  only  go  on  the  stage,  and 
act  naturally,  he'd  make  his  fortune  as  a  fool !  " — Mr.  Aubrey  faintly  smiled 
at  this  sally  ;  but  the  topics  which  the  Attorney-General  had  just  before  touched 
upon,  had  not  a  little  oppressed  his  spirits. 

"  As  this  is  comparatively  an  idle  day  with  me,"  said  the  Attorney  General, 
"  and  I've  got  ten  minutes  more  at  your  service — suppose  I  go  with  you  at  once 
— nothing  like  the  present  moment— to  Mr.  Weasel's  1 " 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Aubrey— and  both  rose  to  go.  «  Say 
I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  in  answer  to  his 
clerk,  who  reminded  him,  as  he  passed  the  clerk's  door,  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Squelch  and  Mr.  Putty  would  be  there  in  a  moment  or  two's  time.  As  they 
.crossed  the  court — "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Putty  ?  "  said  the  Attorney-General, 
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with  lofty  civility,  to  a  grinning  little  confident  personage  who  met  him,  ex- 
claiming with  flippant  familiarity,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Attorney  ? — Coming 
to  your  chambers — you  don't  forget  ? — Consultation — eh  ?  " 

"I  perfectly  recollect  it,  Mr.  Putty,  I  shall  return  presently" — replied  the 
Attorney-General,  somewhat  stifliy,  and  passed  on,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Au- 
brey. 

" Now,  that  forward  little  imp's  name,  Aubrey,  is  Putty"  whispered  the 
Attorney-General.  "  He  was  a  glazier  by  trade ;  but  just  as  he  finished  his 
apprenticeship,  an  uncle  left  him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  with  which — would 
you  believe  it? — nothing  would  suit  him  but  decking  himself  in  a  wig  and 
gown,  and  coming  to  the  bar — ah,  ha ! — The  fellow's  creeping,  however,  into 
a  little  business,  positively !  They  say  he  has  a  cousin  who  is  one  of  the 
ofiicers  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good  many  little  things  in 
his  way  I  He's  my  junior  in  a  criminal  information  against  a  newspaper,  for 
charging  his  father-in-law — a  baker,  who  supplies  some  workhouse  with  bread 
— with  making  it  of  only  one-third  flour,  one-third  rye,  and  the  remainder  saw- 
dust— ah,  ha,  ha  ! — I  dared  hardly  look  at  the  judges  while  I  moved  the  Kule 
Nisi,  for  fear  of  laughing  !  This  is  the  case  in  which  we're  going  to  have  the 
consultation  he  spoke  of — but  here's  Mr.  Weasel's."  They  mounted  a  narrow 
dingy-looking  well-worn  staircase — and  on  the  fljst  flour,  beheld  "  Mr.  Weasel" 
painted  over  the  door.  On  the  Attorney-General  knocking,  as  soon  as  his  clear 
silvery  voice  was  heard  asking  for  Mr.  Weasel,  and  his  dignified  figure  had 
been  recognised  by  the  clerk,  who  had  one  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
behind  his  ear — that  humble  functionary  suddenly  bent  himself  almost  double 
three  or  four  times ;  and  with  flustered  obseqtiiousness  assured  the  great  man 
that  Mr.  Weasel  was  quite  at  liberty.  The  next  moment  the  Attorney- General 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  were  introduced  into  Mr.  Weasel's  room — a  small  dusky  room, 
wretchedly  furnished,  the  walls  lined  with  book-shelves,  well  filled — and  the 
table  at  which  he  was  writing,  and  a  chair  on  each  side  of  him,  strewed  with 
draft  paper,  which  he  was  covering  at  a  prodigious  rate.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
upwards  of  forty  ;  was  of  spare  make,  of  low  stature,  had  a  thin,  sharp,  sallow 
face,  and  short  stiff  black  hair  ;  there  was  an  appearance  about  the  eyes  as  if 
they  were  half -blinded  with  being  incessantly  directed  to  white  paper ;  he  had 
a  furrowed  forehead,  a  small  pursed-up  mouth — one  hardly  knew  why,  but 
really  there  was  something  about  his  look  that  instantly  suggested  to  you  the 
image  of  the  creature  whose  name  he  bore.  He  was  a  ravenous  lawyer,  darting 
at  the  point  and  pith  of  every  case  he  was  concerned  in,  and  sticking  to  it — 
just  as  would  his  blood-thirsty  namesake  at  the  neck  of  a  rabbit.  In  lam  he 
lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being.  In  his  dreams  he  was  everlastingly  spinning 
out  pleadings  which  he  never  could  understand,  and  hunting  for  cases  which 
he  could  not  discover.  In  the  daytime,  however,  he  was  more  successful.  In 
fact,  everything  he  saw,  heard,  or  read  of — wherever  he  was,  whatever  he  was 
doing,  suggested  to  him  questions  of  law  that  might  arise  out  of  it.  At  his 
sister's  wedding  (whither  he  had  not  gone  without  reluctance)  he  got  into  a 
wrangle  with  the  bridegroom,  on  a  question  started  by  himself,  whether  an 
infant  was  liable  for  goods  supplied  to  his  wife  before  marriage  ;  at  his  grand- 
mother's funeral  he  got  into  an  intricate  discussion  with  a  puzzled  proctor 
about  iona  notaHlia,  with  reference  to  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  which  tha 
venerable  deceased  had  left  behind  her  in  Scotland,  and  a  poodle  in  the  Islo 
of  Man ;  and  at  church,  the  reading  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
set  his  devout,  ingenious,  and  fertile  mind  at  work  for  the  remainder  of  the 
service,  as  to  the  modes  of  stating  the  case  now-a-days  against  the  ofEender, 
and  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  proceed  civilly  or  criminally ;  and 
if  the  former,  at  law  or  in  equity.  He  was  a  hard-headed  man ;  very  clear 
and  acute,  and  accurate  in  his  legal  knowledge ;  every  other  sort  of  knowledge 
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he  despised,  if,  indeed,  he  had  more  than  the  faintest  hearsay  knowledge  of 
its  existence.  He  was  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  there  had  read  nothing  but 
mathematics,  in  which  he  had  made  a  decent  figure.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  he  migrated  to  the  Temple,  where  he  had  ever  since  continued 
engaged  in  the  study,  and  then  the  sucoessfu^l  practice,  of  the  law,  as  a  special 
pleader  under  the  bar.  He  had  a  very  large  business,  which  he  got  through 
ably  and  rapidly.  He  scarcely  ever  went  into  society ;  early  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so,  had  at  length  giren  him  a  want  of  inclination  for  it — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  want  of  time.  When,  as  was  seldom  the  case,  he  ventured 
out  for  a  walk,  he  went,  muttering  to  himself,  at  a  postman's  pace,  to  get  the 
greatest  quantity  of  exercise,  in  the  smallest  space  of  time.  He  was  not  a 
bad-temperud  man,  but  had  become  nervous,  fidgety,  and  irritable.  His  tone 
of  voioe  was  feeble,  his  utterance  hesitating,  his  manner  hurried.  What  a 
laughable  contrast  between  him  and  his  visitor  !  The  Attorney-Gteneral  coming 
to  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  mastiff 
suddenly  poking  his  head  into  the  little  kennel  of  a  querulous  pug-dog ;  and 
I  suppose  Mr.  Aubrey  might  be  likened  to  a  greyhound  accompanyimg  the 
aforesaid  mastiff !  On  seeing  his  visitors,  Mr.  Weasel  instantly  got  up,  with 
a  blush  of  surprise,  and  a  little  hurry  and  embarrassment  of  manner.  Hii 
clerk  put  out  a  co»ple  of  chairs,  aad  down  they  sat.  The  Attorney-General 
came  to  the  point  in  about  half  a  minute,  and  the  matter  was  very  quickly 
settled;  it  being  arranged  that  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  as  soon  as  the  forms 
necessary  for  admitting  Mr.  Aubrey  to  an  Inn  of  Court  should  kave  been  com- 
pleted, he  should  commence  his  attendance  at  Mr.  Weasel's,  from  ten  o'clock 
till  five,  daily. 

"  It's  a  comical  looking  little  animal,  isn't  it  ?  "  quoth  the  Attorney-G-emeral, 
with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of  hearing.    "  Certainly,  I  don't 

feel  particularly  prepossessed  "    "Oh,  pho  !    He's  the  very  man  for  you — 

the  very  man.  There's  no  nonsense  with  Weasel ;  you  may  learn  an  infinite 
deal  of  law  from  him,  and  that  is  all  you  want.  He's  a  very  inoffensive  fellow ; 
and  I've  no  doubt  you'll  soon  like  his  chambers  greatly,  if  you're  in  earnest 
in  studying  the  law.  You  go  or  not,  of  course,  as  you  choose ;  whatever  you 
do  is  perfectly  voluntary ;  pay  him  his  hundred  guineas,  and  then,  if  you  like, 
you  may  get  many  thousand  pounds'  worth  out  of  him  in  the  twelvemonth. 
Now,  I  mmt  bid  you  good  morning — I've  really  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Aubrey ;  and,"  he  added  with  great  kindness,  and  a 
very  pointed  manner,  "  whenever  you  may  think  it  worth  your  while  to  talk 
over  your  affairs  with  me,  come  without  notice  or  ceremony — wherever  I  may 
be,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  ! "  Then  they  parted.  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
not  aware  of  a  certain  stroke  of  delicacy  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney-General ;  viz.,  that  immediately  on  the  Rule  being  discharged,  he  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Runnington,  and  insisted  on  returning  every  sixpence  of  his  fees 
—upwards  of  six  hundred  guineas — desiring  that  Mr.  Aubrey  should  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  if  by  any  means  Messrs.  8«niiington  could  conceal 
it  from  him ! 

A  little  fatigued  and  harassed  by  several  important  matters,  which  kept  him 
engaged  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  reached  Yivian  Street  in  a  de- 
pressed and  desponding  mood.  Just  as  he  turned  the  corner,  he  beheld,  at 
about  twenty  yards'  distance,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubroy  slowly  walking 
homeward,  on  their  return  from  the  Park.  Mrs.  Aubrey  held  Chiarles  by  the 
.hand,  who  was  dancing  and  frisking  wildly  about,  and  Miss  Aubrey's  beautiful 
little  Cato  she  was  leading  along  by  a  slender  chain.  They  were  in  half- 
mourning;  there  w*s  such  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity  about  them — tkeir 
figures,  their  carriage,  so  easy  and  graceful !  Aubrey,  as  he  neared  them, 
gazed  at  then}  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  tenderness. 
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''.'Oh,  my  papa  1  my  papa ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Charles,  who,  happening  to 
turn  round,  had  caught  sight  of  his  father,  and  ran  eagerly  down  to  him :  with 
what  a  thrill  of  love  did  he  take  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  breathless  boy, 
and  how  his  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and  sister,  as  they  also  turned 
uickly  round  to  meet  him,  after  a  long  day's  absence  !  How  inexpressibly 
ear  were  they  to  him — how,  that  day,  he  enjoyed  their  quiet  little  dinner- 
table — the  romp  with  his  children  afterwards — and  a  long  evening  of  eager 
and  interesting  conversation,  after  the  little  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate  busy  the  while  with  some 'slight  matter  of  needlework!  They  had 
received  several  letters  from  Yorkshire,  which  Vobj  r^ad  to  him.  One  was 
from  poor  Dr.  Tatham,  who,  though  he  concealed  a  good  deal  that  would  hare 
occasioned  needless  pain,  yet  gave  them  a  melancholy  notion  of  the  altered 
state  of  things  at  the  Hall.  Though  it  was  rather  late  before  they  retired  to 
rest  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  Sunday,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to  be  found  seated 
in  his  study  by  half -past  four  on  Monday  morning,  perusing,  vsrith  profound 
attention,  stimulated  by  the  strong  observation  of  the  Attorney-General,  the 
second  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries— a  work  with  which  he  had 
already  a  very  tolerable  familiarity.  The  way  in  which  he  parcelled  out  his 
time  was  this  :  From  the  time  that  he  entered  his  study  till  breakfast-time, 
he  resolved  to  read  law — from  ten  o'clock  till  four  or  five,  was  to  be  spent  at 
Mr.  Weasel's  chambers— and  the  evenings  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  society  of 
his  children,  his  wife,  and  sister,  and  also  to  certain  occasional  literary  efforts, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  some  little  increase  to  his  means.  This  was 
severe  work;  but  it  was  probably  the  most  fortunate  and  salutary  thing  in' the 
world  for  Aubrey,  that  his  energies  should  be  thus  occupied,  and  his  rnind 
kept  from  the  corroding  efEects  of  constant  reflection  upon  his  misfortunes, 
and  dismal  apprehensions  concerning  the  future.  After  he  had  spent  a  few 
days  in  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers,  a  good  deal  of  his  prejudice  against  that 
gentleman  began  to  wear  ofE.  Mr.  Aubrey  found  him  all  that  the  Attorney- 
General  had  described  him  as  being — a  very  acute  and  able  lav?yer,  with  a 
constant  current  of  important,  varied,  and  instructive  business  running  thiough 
his  chambers,  and  every  disposition  to  render  his  utmost  assistance  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  whom  he  quickly  found  out  to  be  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect,  and 
most  seriously  bent  upon  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Weasel 
was  not  blessed  with  the  power  of  formally  communicating  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  Mr.  Aubrey  had,  as  it  were,  to  extract  from  him  what  he  wanted,  with 
something  like  a  painful  efEort.  The  advantages  of  his  position  were  the 
innumerable  practical  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  6f  dealing  with 
miscellaneous  business,  which  he  derived  from  a  watchful  attention  to  what- 
ever passed  in  chambers — to  the  mode  in  which  Weasel  hunted  up  and  apphed 
his  law,  and  reduced  the  facts  involved  in  litigation  into  legal  shape  and 
language,  in  the  process  of  pleading.  The  penetrating  eye  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  thus 
closely  fixed  on  everything  that  came  under  his  notice,  quickly  began  to 
discover  and  appreciate  the  good  sense,  the  practical  utility  of  most  of  the 
positive  rules  of  law  which  he  saw  in  operation ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,^  he  began  to  feel  interest  in  the  study  upon  which  he  had 
so  vigorously  entered,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  making  real  progress. 
Mr.  Weasel,  during  even  that  time,  perceived  the  prodigious  superiority  p£ 
Mr.  Anbrey  over  another  pupil,  who  had  nearly  completed  his  second  year 
in  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers',  after  a  twelvemonth  spent  in  a  conveyancer's;  not 
of  course,  in  respect  of  legal  knowledge,  but  of  intellectual  power  and  aptitude 
for  business.  — Mr.  Aubrey  would  return  to  Vivian  Street  about  six  o'clock  each 
day,  a  little  fatigued  with  a  very  long  day's  work  (for  he  was  never  later  than 
five  o'clock  in  entering  his  study  in  the  morning)  ;  but  quickly  cheered  and 
{refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  fond  and  loVely  beings  whom  he  there  rejoined. 
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and  who  had  been  counting  the  very  minutes  till  he  returned.  Every  day  knit 
that  little  family  together,  if  possible,  in  stronger  bonds  of  love,^  for  they 
clung  to  each  other  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  thrust  out  of  the  great 
gay  world  together,  and  sent,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pilgrimage  afar,  amidst 
scenes  of  increasing  gloom,  difficulty,  and  danger.  Every  day  that  bore  them 
further  from  their  expulsion  from  Yatton,  as  it  were,  mellowed  their  recollec- 
tions of  past  scenes,  and  poured  upon  their  wounded  feelings  the  soothing  balm 
of  pious  resignation ;  and  sometimes,  also  faint  and  trembling  beams  of  hope 
coHcerning  the  future,  would  steal  across  the  gloomy  chambers  of  their  hearts. 
Thank  God,  the  view  of  the  past  presented  to  them  no  occasion  for  shame,  for 
remorse,  for  self-condemnation  !  Their  straitened  circumstances — an  honour- 
able poverty — had  been  a  burden  light,  indeed,  to  bear.  They  were  very  happy 
in  one  another's  company ;  their  house,  though  small,  was  convenient,  and  even 
elegantly  comfortable ;  they  had  health ;  Mr.  Aubrey  had  constant  exercise  for 
an  active  and  vigorous  mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  learning  of  a  noble 
profession,  the  practice  of  which  might  possibly  hereafter  raise  all  of  them  to 
even  affluence  and  distinction— at  all  events,  might  secure  them  the  substantial 
comforts  of  life.  But  Mr.  Aubrey  would  have  moments  of  heaviness  and  trepi- 
dation. Wken  engaged  in  his  little  study,  in  the  profound  soUtude  and  silence 
of  the  early  morning,  while  he  was  thus  training  his  faculties  to  their  utmost, 
on  behalf  of  the  sweet  innocent  beings — his  wife — his  children — his  sister — 
sleeping  above,  he  would  sometimes  lean  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  very  deep 
sigh,  and  sink  into  a  reverie — oh,  how  sad  and  painful ! — deepening  occasionally 
into  agony ;  but  he  would  suddenly  arouse  himself,  and  resume  his  studies  with 
a  powerful  eilort  at  abstraction — with  additional  intensitj'  of  application.  How 
could  he  be  otherwise  than  momentarily  ]}aralijied,  when  he  surveyed  his 
alarming  and  tremendous  pecuniary  Uabilities  1  Bills  of  costs — Heaven  only 
knew  to  what  amount — due  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  to  his  own 
attorneys,  Messrs.  Runnington ;  and  to  Mr.  Parkinson :  and  then — sickening 
and  fearful  object! — the  Mesne  Profits — what  was  to  become  of  them  all? 
The  mind  that,  in  the  presence  of  such  disturbing  forces  as  these,  could  apply 
its  energies  so  successfully  as  did  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  with  any  degree  of  calmness,  must  surely  have  been  of  no  common 
order,  and  have  undergone  no  slight  discipline ;  but,  alas !  alas !  what  could  all 
this  have  availed  him,  unless  he  had  been  vouchsafed  assistance  from  on  high  ? 

They  were  sitting  one  morning  at  their  usual  early  and  simple  breakfast,  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  was  reading  aloud,  for  his  wife  and  sister's  suggestions,  a  second 
article  which  he  had  commenced  overnight,  designed  for  one  of  the  Keviews — 
having  about  a  fortnight  before  sent  o£E  his  first  eflEort,  about  which,  however, 
he  had  as  yet  heard  nothing ;  and  Kate  was  playfully  patting  his  cheek,  and 
telling  him  that,  for  all  he  might  say  to  the  contrary,  a  particular  expression 
was  not,  in  her  opinion,  "  elegant  English  !  " 

"It  is  you  pert  puss  of  a  critic,"  insisted  Aubrey,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Auljrey,  "  What  do  you  say,  Agnes  ?  "  "  Oh 
— why — I  really  like  it  very  much  as  it  is."  "  I  sha'n't  alter  it,"  said  Aubrey, 
laughing.  "Then  I'll  alter  it  when  you're  gone,"  quoth  Kate  with  affected 
pertness,  and  bringing  her  beautiful  laughing  face  so  near  his  own,  with  a 
kind  of  air  of  defiance,  that  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said  it  should  be  as 
she  chose. 

Just  then  a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor,  who  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Bunnington.  Why  it  was  they  hardly  knew ;  but  they  all  slightly  changed 
colour.  He  had  called  so  early,  he  said,  to  ensure  seeing  Mr.  Aubrey  before  he 
went  to  the  Temple  1  and,  though  he  had  been  shown  into  the  study,  Mr.  Au- 
brey insisted  on  his  joining  the  breakfast  table.  "  We've  very  plain  fare  for 
you,  however,"  said  he,  as  Mr.  Bunniagton  yielded  to  his  wishes. 
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Mr.  Aubrey  perceived,  with  some  uneasiness,  that  the  kind  and  thoughtful 
countenance  of  Mr.  Eunnington  wore  rather  an  anxious  expression.  And 
indeed  so  it  was.  When  he  looked  at  those  who  sat  before  him — lovely,  elegant, 
yet  with  a  plainly  forced  cheerfulness — reflected  on  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  passed  through,  and  that  which  was  in  store  for  them — and  for  the  first 
bitter  instalment  of  which  he  had  come  to  prepare  Mr.  Aubrey — could  he  but 
feel  very  deep  sympathy  for  them  1  As  soon  as  he  had  retired  with  Mr.  Au- 
brey to  the  study,  in  a  low  tone  he  informed  Mr.  Aubrey  of  his  errand,  which 
was  to  apprise  him  that,  the  evening  before,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill  had  come  in. 

"Well,  show  it  me,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  calmly,  extending  his 
hand.  "  My  dear  sir,  why  do  you  suppose  I  have  it  with  me  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Eunnington  with  a  concerned  air.  "  You  are  not  accustomed  to  such  matters 
— God  forbid  you  should  !  It  is  too  bulky  for  me  to  have  brought  with  me, 
and  lies  at  our  office  ! "  "  What  is  the  amount  of  it,  then  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Aubrey,  dreading  to  hear  the  answer ;  while  Mr.  Eunnington  took  out  of  his 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  on  which  the 
latter  read — "  ^3,946  14s.  6d."  He  gazed  at  it  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
and  became  very  pale.  Mr.  Eunnington  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him,  and 
think  of  the  two  lovely  women  in  the  adjoining  room,  who  were  so  fearfully 
interested  in  the  intelligence  which  had  so  dismayed  3Ir.  Aubrey. 

"  This  is  a  very — large — amount,"  said  he,  at  length,  with  forced  calmness. 
"  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  replied  Mr.  Eimnington,  shaking  his  head  and 
sighing.  "  Then  there  is  yours — and  Mr.  Parkinson's."  "  Oh  Mr.  Aubrey — 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  "  Will  you  oblige  me  by  .saying  what 
is  the  probable  amount  of  your  bill  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  calmness 
which  seemed  lent  to  him  by  despair.  "  Oh  !  I  assure  you  we  have  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  nor  shall  we  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Aubrey.  We 
have  not  .the  shghtest  intention  of  troubling  ourselves,  or  you,  with  the  matter 
till  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  attend  to  it  without  serious  inconvenience." 
"  But  do  favour  me  with  something  like  a  notion,"  pressed  the  unhappy  Aubrey. 
"Why — perhaps  I  am  hardly  doing  right  in  mentioning  it ;  but  whenever  our 
bill  is  sent  in,  it  will  be  less  by  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by  the 
noble  generosity  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  has  returned  all  his  fees  " 

"  Eeturned  all  his  fees  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey  starting,  while  the  colour  rushed 
into  his  cheek,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  of  pride  shruggUng 
with  astonishment,  and  gratitude,  and  admiration.  He  exquisitely  appreciated 
the  conduct  of  his  distinguished  friend ;  and  at  the  same  time  felt  a  totally 
new  and  very  painful  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation. 

"I  feel,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  have  broken  my  promise  to  the  Attorney-General, 
who  extracted  from  me  a  solemn  pledge,  to  endeavour  so  to  manage  the  matter 
as  that  you  should  never  know  it.  What  is  it,  after  all — noble  as  it  is — to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  his  .£12,000  or  £15,000  a-year  ?  " 

"  Oh — do  not  talk  so,  Mr.  Eunnington ;  I  am  overpowered,  oppressed.  Never 
in  all  my  life  have  I  experienced  feelings  like  those  with  which  I  am  now 
agitated !"  He  rose,  and  stood  opposite  the  window  for  a  few  minutes — ^neither 
of  them  speaking.  Then  he  returned  to  his  seat.  "  How  much  does  that  leave 
me  your  debtor?"  "Why — really  it  is  hard  to  say,  unprepared — I  should 
imagine  that  our  account  is  reduced  to  some  £l,500or  £1,600 — about  which 

"  Then  there  is  Mr.  Parkinson's,"  said  Aubrey  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  a  desperate 
air  •  presently  adding—"  Here  are  some  £6,000  or  £7,000  to  start  with ;  and 
then  we  come  to  the  mesne  profits— gracious,  gracious  God  !  "  he  suddenly 
added  with  a  visible  shudder.  He  folded  his  arms  convulsively,  and  gazed 
for  a  'second  or  two.  at  Mr.  Eunnington,  with  an  eye  whose  expression  was 
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oyei^owering.  In  his  face  Mr.  Kunnington  beheld  no  longer  the  mild  and 
inelancholy  expression  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  but  a  sternness 
ajid  power  were  apparent  in  his  features,  which  Mr.  Euiinington  had  not 
imagined  them  capable  of  exhibiting.  They  told  of  a  strong  soul  thoroughly 
toused,  and  excited,  and  in  agony.  At  that  moment  a  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door,  as  of  very  little  fingers.  "  Come  in ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
unusual  quickness  and  sternness.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  Charles's 
4i&e  face  peeped  into  the  room  timidly!  quite  startled  by  the  tone  in  which  he 
liaa  been  addressed.  "  Come  in,  my  child  !  "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  rather  tremulously 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  /m  son,  and  observed  the  apprehensiveness  overspreading 
Ijis  little  features.  Charles  immediately  advanced  with  a  serious  submissive  air, 
saying — "This  letter  is  just  come — Mamma  sent  me  with  it,  dear  papa  " 

"Give  it  me,  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  extending  his  hand  for  it,  while  with 
the  other  he  gently  placed  the  child  upon  his  lap,  and  kissed  him.  "  I'm  not 
apgry  with  you,  Charles,"  said  he  tenderly.  "  I've  not  been  naugkty,  you  know 
^ear  papa  1 "  said  he  with  innocent  surprise,  "  No,  no,  my  Uttle  love." 

"  The  ruined  father  could  say  no  more  ;  but  putting  aside  the  child's  flowing 
curly  locks  frem  his  temples,  as  it  were  mechanically,  he  gazed  on  his  little 
]face  for  a  moment,  and  then  folded  him  in  his  arms  with  unspeakable  ten- 
'clefness.  Mr.  Kunnington  rose,  and  stood  for  some  momeRts  gazing  through 
t'&e  window,  unwilling  that'liis  own  emotion  should  be  observed.  When  Mr. 
^jibrey  opened  the  letter,  it  proved  to  be  from  the  publisher  of  the  Eeview  to 
which  he  had  sent  his  article,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  forty  guineas,  expressing 
an  earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue  his  contributions,  ,and  assuring  him 
that  the  editor  considered  the  article  "  in  every  way  admirable."  As  soon 
as  he  had  glanced  over  the  letter — "  You  little  messenger  of  hope  and  mercy !  " 
he  thought,  again  kissing  his  son,  who  sat  passively  gazing  at  the  agitated 
countenance  of  his  father — "  I  cannot,  I  will  not  despair  !  You  have  brought 
me,  as  it  were,  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven,  piercing  the  fearful  gloom  of  my 
situation :  'tis  a  token,  surely,  that  I  am  not  forgotten :  I  feel  as  though  an 
angel,  momentarily  brightening  the  night  of  sorrow,  had  come  and  whispered 
in  my  ear — '  courage!'"  His  features  began  to  resume  their  natural  serenity 
of  expression.  "  Take  it  in  to  your  iriamma,"  said  he,  kissing  little  Charles, 
and  despatching  him  with  the  letter. 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  command  of  his  manner 
sufficiently  to  avoid  occasioning  uneasiness  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey,  he  pro- 
J)Osed  to  Mr.  Kunnington  that  they  should  walk  towards  the  Temple ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  those  whom  he  left  behind  him,  without  giving  them  an 
Opportunity  to  ask  him  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kunnington's  errand  but  leaving 
them  in  high  spirits  at  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  in  to  them,  he  quitted 
the  house  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Kunnington.  I  ani  persuaded  that  if  that 
gentleman  had  had  no  one  to  consult,  he  would  have  relieved  Mr.  Aubrey 
altogether  from  liability  to  him, ;  but  he  had  four  partners ;  their  own  pe- 
cuniary outlay  had  been  considerable  ;  and,  therefore,  the  thing  was  res^lly  out 
of  the  question.  As  they  walked  along,  in  the  course  of  much  anxious  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Kunnington  told  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he  considered  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill  to  be  extortionate ;  and  that  it  might  on  taxation 
—a  process  which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Aubrey— be  reduced,  probably,  by  at 
least  one-half.  But  he  also  reminded  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  power  which  they 
held  in  their  hands,  in  respect  of  the  mesne  profits ;  and  intimated  his  opinion, 
that  in  all  probability  they  had  made  out  their  bill  with  an  eye  to  such  con- 
r,sJderations — namely  that  it  should  be  discharged  without  rigorous  scrutiny 
mto  its  constituent  items,  before  they  would  listen  to  any  terms  whatever  for 
::j8ie  payment  of  the  mesne  profits;  and  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  position,  with  respect 
tp' Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  was  one  -prhich  required  the  greatest 
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|)ossible  deliberation  and  oiroumspection  on  his  part,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  bill  just  delivered  in  by  them. 

"  I  see  !  The  #hole,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  comes  to  this  ;  they  will  relieve  me 
from  liability  to  Mr,  Titmouse,  for  as  much  of  what  may  be  due  to  him,  as 
they  can  divert  into  their  own  pockets  !  " 

"  That  certainly  seems  very  much  like  it,"  replied  Mr.  Eunningtoii,  shtugging 
his  shoulders,  "  but  you  will  leave  all  such  considerations  and  matters  to  us  ; 
and  rely  on  our  honour  and  our  discretion.  At  what  may  appear  to  us  the 
exact  moment  for  doing  so  with  efEect,  depend  npoti  out  most  cautious  inter- 
farence.  We  know,  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  kind  of  people  we  kaVe  to  deal  with.  Mr.. 
Titmouse  is  very  likely  to  be  merely  a  puppet  in  their  hands — at  least  in  those^ 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  who  is  a  veiy  long-headed  man,  and  with  whom,  I  have  no 
doubt,  our  negotiations  will  have  to  be  carried  on." 

"That  is  just  what  the  Attorney- General  said,  and  he  invited  me,  moreover^, 
to  converse  with  him,  whenever  I  might  consider  that  his  advice  would  he- 
useful." 

"  Could  you  have  a  better  adviser  I  He  has  a  most  penetrating  sagacity,, 
long  exercised — in  short,  his  qualifications  are  consummate  ;  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  about  consulting  him  whenever  we  feel  at  a  loss." 

"  Why  should  I  disguise  anything  from  you,  Mr.  Runnington  1 "  said  Aubrsy, 
"  you  ought  to  know  the  exact  state  of  my  afEairs.  I  have  a  little  fandiy 
plate,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with;  my  books,  and  the  remnants;  of 
the  furniture  at  Yatton,  which  I  have  saved  in  order  to  furnish  our  present 
residence.  Besides  this,  the  outside  of  all  that  I  am  possessed  of — and  I  have 
no  expectaijons,  nor  has  my  wife  nor  my  poor  sister,  from  any  quarter — is  a 
sum  of  about  £3,000  in  the  funds,  and  £423  at  my  banker's.  Those  are  my 
circumstances ;  they  appal  me  in  merely  stating  them.  Why,  I  owe  double 
tke  sum  I  have  named  for  lawyers'  bills  only.  I  have  not  enough,  without 
parting  with  Jny  books  and  plate,  to  discharge  even  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap's  bill  1 " 

"  It  would  be  cruel  and  absurd  in  me  not  to  express  at  once,  Mr.;Aubrey,  my 
eonvietion  that  your  situation  is  fearfully  critical,  and  that  your  sole  hope  is  in 
tke  treatment  which  may  be  expected  from  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  amd  Snap, 
aad  their  client^  Mr.  Titmouse.  Serious  as  are,  at  present,  your  other  liabilities, 
to  that  one  tl^ey  are  but  as  a  bucket  of  water  to  the  Thames.  As  we  are 
talking,  Mr.  Aahrey,  in  this  candid  and  unrestrained  manner,  I  will  tell  you 
my  chief  source  of  apprehension  on  your  account,  with  reference  to  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  namely,  that  they  may  possibly  speculate  on  your 
being  able,  if  placed  in  real  peril,  to  call  around  you  in  your  extremity  a  host 
of  wealthy  and  powerful  friends,  as  security,  or  otherwise  " 

"  They  will  find  themselves,  then,  utterly  mistaken.  If  they  and  their  client 
are  really  ca|»ble  of  such  shocking  brutality — such  wanton  oppression — let 
them  do  their  worst :  I  am  resigned.  Providence  will  find  out  a  shelter  for 
ray  wife  and  children,  and  my  dear,  devoted,  high-spirited  sister ;  and,  as  for 
myself,  rather  than  satiate  the  rapacity  of  such  wretches,  by  plundering  good- 
natured  and  generous  friends,  I  will  end  my  days  in  prison." 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  evidently  not  a  little  excited  when  he  said  this ;  but  there, 
was  that  in  his  tone  of  voice,  and  in  his  eye,  which  told  Mr.  Kunnington 
that  he  meant  what  he  said ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  have  come  to,  the 
point  of  oppression  and  injustice,  no  man  could  resist  more  powerfully,  or 
endure  with  a  more  dignified  and  inflexible  resolution.  But  Mr.  Eunnington, 
would  fain  hope  that  it  would  not  come  to  such  an  issue.  He  consoled  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  assurances  that,  as  for  their  own  demand,  it  might  stand  over  for 
several;, years  ;  and  that  so,  he  was  sure,  would  it  be  with  the  far  lesser  demand? 
of  Mr.  Parkinson  ;  and  that  if,  by  a  great  efEort,  sufficient  could  be  raised  to,. 
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discharge  promptly  the  bill  of  Messrs.  Quii-k,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  some  much 
more  favourable  arrangement  respecting  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment  of 
the  mesne  profits  might  be  efEected — leading  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  mean  time, 
leisure  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  studies  for  the  bar,  for  vyhich  Mr. 
Rimnington  assured  him  that  he  considered  him  peculiarly  qualified ;  and  pledged 
himself  to  back  him  with  all  the  influence  he  had,  or  could  command. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  Mr.  Aubrey  arrived  at  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers,  he  looked  dejected  and 
harassed,  but,  with  a  noble  efEort  of  self-command,  at  once  addressed  himself 
calmly  and  vigorously  to  the  duties  of  the  day.  From  time  to  time  he  per- 
emptorily excluded  the  harassing  thoughts  and  recollections  arising  out  of  his 
morning's  interview  with  Mr.  Runnington ;  and  succeeded  in  concentrating 
his  attention  upon  a  case  of  more  than  usual  intricacy  and  multifariousness  of 
details,  which  Mr.  Weasel  having  glanced  over,  had  laid  aside  for  a  more 
leisurely  perusal.  He  handed  it,  however,  to  Mr.  Aubrey  soon  after  his  arrival, 
with  something  approaching  to  a  secret  satisfaction,  in  the  expectation  of  its 
"  proving  too  much  for  him ;  "  but  he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Aubrey  left  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  but  not  before  he  had  sent  in  the  voluminous  "  case  "  to 
Mr.  Weasel's  room  by  the  clerk,  together  with  a  half-sheet  of  draft  paper, 
containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which 
not  a  little  surprised  Mr.  Weasel.  The  case  did  not  happen  to  involve  much 
technical  knowledge,  but  in  respect  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  confusion  worse  confounded  of  the  transactions  themselves, 
out  of  which  the  questions  arose,  required  patient  persevering  attention,  strength 
of  memory,  and  great  clear-headedness.  In  short,  Weasel  owned  to  himself 
tlint  poor  Aubrey  had  taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  case. 

"  Have  you  read  Aubrey's  opinion  on  that  troublesome  case — I  mean  the 
Cornish  Bank?  "inquired  Weasel,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  of  Mr.  Thoroughpace, 
another  pupil  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  beside  Mr.  Weasel,  to  see  him  "settle  " 
[/.t'.,  score  out,  interline,  and  alter]  a  pleading  drawn  out  by  the  aforesaid 
Thoroughpace.  That  gentleman  rephed  in  the  negative.  "He's  got  a  head- 
piece of  his,  I  can  tell  you.  Egad,  somehow  or  another,  he  always  contrives  to 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

"  I'd  a  sort  of  notion,  the  very  first  day  he  came,  that  he  was  a  superior 
man,"  replied  Thoroughpace.     "  He  makes  very  few  notes — seems  to  trust 

entirely  to  his  head  "-  ■    "  Ah  !  a  man  may  carry  that  too  far,"  interrupted 

Mr.  Weasel,  thrusting  a  pinch  of  snufE  up  his  nose.  "  Then  I  wish  I  could," 
replied  Thoroughpace.  "  Isn't  there  such  a  thing  as  making  the  hand  engross 
the  business  of  the  head  ?  "  Mr.  Weasel — recollecting  that  in  his  library  stood 
twelve  thick  folio  volumes  of  manuscript  "  precedents,"  which  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  copy  out  with  his  own  hand  during  his  pupilage,  and  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  setting  up  in  business — hemmed,  and  again  applied  to  his  snuff- 
box.   "  How  do  you  get  on  vsdth  him  in  the  pupils'  room  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  like  him  at  the  first.  Very  reserved,  and  has  a  little  lioAiteur. 
Even  now,  though  very  courteous,  he  says  little,  seems  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
studies,  and  yet  to  have  something  or  other  on  his  mind."  "Ah  I  I  dare  say  ! 
Law's  no  trifle,  I  warrant  him  !  No  doubt  it's  teasing  him  !  "  replied  Weasel, 
rather  complacently.  "By  Jove !  but  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  never  saw  a 
man  to  whom  it  seemed  to  yield  so  easily. — He's  a  particularly  gentlemmiliJte 
person,  by  the  way ;  and  there's  something  very  attractive  in  his  countenance. 
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He  seems  highly  connected.  I've  seen  several  notes  come  here  for  him  with 
coronets  on  the  seals,  and  several  well-known-  " 

"  Oh — why,  you've  heard  of  the  great  cause  of  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolter,  a 
Yorkshire  ejectment  case,  tried  only  last  Spring  assizes  ?  Well,  he's  the  de- 
fendant, and  has,  I  hear,  lost  everything."  "  You  astonish  me  !  By  Jove,  but 
he  had  need  work !  " 

"  Shall  me  set  to  work,  Mr.  Thoroughpace  ?  "  said  Weasel  suddenly,  looking 
at  his  watch  lying  on  his  desk.  "  I've  promised  to  let  them  have  this  plea  by 
six  o'clock — or  the  other  side  will  be  signing  judgment;"  and  plunging  his 
pen  into  the  inkstand,  to  work  he  went,  more  sua,  as  if  such  a  man  as  his  pupil 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  never  existed.  He  was  not  at  all  a  hard-hearted  man  ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  a  capias  ad  scctisfaciendvm  (i.  e.,  final  process  to  take  the  body 
into  custody)  against  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  had  come  into  Mr.  Weasel's 
chambers  to  settle,  as  requiring  special  accuracy — after  humming  and  hawing 
a  bit — and  taking  an  extra  pinch  of  snufE,  he  would  have  settled  it,  marked  his 
seven-and-sixpenoe  in  the  corner,  and  set  it  out  with  other  papers,  consoling 
himself  with  this  just  reflection,  that  the  thing  must  be  done  by  somebody  !  and 
he  might  as  well  have  the  fee  as  any  one  else  ! 

On  Mr.  Aubrey's  (return  home  to  dinner,  he  found  that  his  sister  had  received 
another  long  letter  from  Dr.  Tatham,  to  which  was  appended  a  postscript 
mentioning  Mr.  Gammon  in  such  terms  as  suggested  to  Mr.  Aubrey  a  little 
scheme  which  he  resolved  to  carry  into  elfect  on  the  morrow — namely  to  call 
himself  at  the  office  of  Messrs,  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  and  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gammon,  who.  Dr.  Tatham  stated,  had  quitted  Yatton  for  town 
only  the  day  before  the  Doctor  had  written  to  Miss  Aubrey.  After  a  very 
restless  and  unhappy  night,  during  which  he  was  tormented  with  all  kinds  of 
dismal  dreams,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  figuring  in  each  as  the  stern 
and  mysterious  arbiters  of  his  earthly  destiny,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  present  insupportable  suspense — to  learn  at  once  the  extent  of  what  he 
had  either  to  hope  or  to  fear — by  calling  that  very  afternoon  at  SafEron  Hill. 
For  that  purpose,  he  quitted  Mr.  Weasel's  at  the  early  hour  of  three  o'clock  ; 
and  straightway  bent  his  steps  through  Fetter  Lane  to  Hatton  Garden,  and 
thence  inquired  his  way  to  SaSron  Hill.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  the  house 
of  which  he  was  in  quest,  his  eye  being  soon  attracted  by  the  great,  gleaming 
brass-plate  with  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,"  as  prominent  and  threatening  as 
ever  those  names  had  appeared  to  Titmouse  in  the  day  of  his  agony  and  sus- 
pense. Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  jaded  air,  dressed  in  a  buttoned  black  surtout,  and 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  entered  the  hall,  where  were  sitting  and 
standing  several  strange  looking  people — one  or  two  suffering  evidently  great 
agitation  ;  in  fact,  relatives  of  prisoners  whose  trials  for  capital  offences  were 
coming  on  the  next  day  at  Newgate — and  made  his  way  into  a  rcom,  on  the 
door  of  which  he  read  "  Clerk's  Eoom." 

"  Now,  sir,  your  business  ? "  said  a  showily  dressed  Jewish-looking  youth, 
lolling  at  a  desk  from  which  he  did  not  move,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  very 
disagreeable  assurance.  "Is  Mr.  Gammon  within?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey, 
taking  off  his  hat ;  and  there  was  a  certain  something  in  his  voice,  countenance, 
and  bearing,  that  induced  the  personage  he  addressed  to  slip  ofE  his  stool,  and 
exhibit  as  courteous  an  air  as  he  could  possibly  assume.  "  Mr.  Gammon  is  in 
his  room,  sir,  and  alone.  I  believe  he  is  rather  busy,  but  I've  no  doubt  you  can 
see  him." 

The  fact  was,  that  at  that  moment  Mr.  Gammon  was  engaged  drawing  up 
"Instructions  to  prepare  Declaration  "  in  an  action  for  mesne  profits,  against 
Mr.  Aubrey  !  He  had  only  the  day  before  returned  from  Yatton,  where  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  which  had  quickened  their  intended  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Aubrey — as  the  first  quarter  to  which,  at  Mr.  Titmouse's  suggestion, 
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they  were  to  look  for  a  considerable  supply  of  ready  money,  ,  ;That  morning, 
in  the  very  room  into  which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to  be  presently  shown,  had  taken 
place  a  long  discussion  between  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mn  Gammon,  on  the  subject 
which  had  now  brought  to  their  office  Mr.  Aubrey.  Jlr.  Quirk;  was  for  making 
short  work  of  it — ^for  "  going  straight  a-head  " — and^eWiing  tlje  whole  .£60,000, 
or  security  for  the  greater  portion,  and  £20,000  down  I  Gammon,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  that  was  mere  madness  ;  that  by  attempting  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  so  unfortunate  a  sufierer  as  Mrv  Aubrey,  they  could  not  fail 
of  drawing  down  on  themselves  and  their  client  universal^  .'execration ;  and, 
moreover,  of  driving  Mr.  Aubrey  desperate,  and  forcing  Mm  either  to  quit  the 
country,  or  accept  the  protection  of  the  insolvent  laws.  Jle  had,  at  length, 
satisfied  Mr.  Quirk  that  their  only  chance  was  in  gentleness, and  moderation: 
and  the  old  gentleman  had,  as  usual,  agreed  to  adopt  the  Lplan  of  operations 
[Suggested  by  Gammon.  The  latter  personage  had  quite  as,  keen  a  desire  and 
firm  determination  as  the  former,  to  wring  out  of  their  v^tched  victim  the 
very  last  farthing  that  there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  obtaining,  for 
Titmouse  had  pointed  to  that  quarter  for  the  discharge  of  his  ten  thousand, 
pound  bond  to  the  firm,  and  also  their  bill  of  costs  to  hiin  (which  contained 
some  three  hundred  items,  slightly  varied  in  language,  that  there  was  also 
charged  in  their  bill  to  Mr.  Aubrey);  then  twenty — or  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  himself.  Titmouse }  and  all  the  rest 
that  could  be  got,  Mr.  Gammon  might  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  His  in- 
-quiries  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  circumstances,  had  completely  convinced  him  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  extract  any  considerable  sum  frojn  that  unfortunate 
gentleman;  and  that  if  they  could  contrive  to  get  theia;  bill  paid,  perhaps 
substantial  security  for  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  mesne  profits,  and  his 
own  personal  security  for  the  payment' of  any  portion  of  the  remainder,  here- 
after— they  had  better  rest  satisfied — and  look  for  liquidation  of  their  own 
heavy  claim  to  a  mortgage  upon  the  Yatton  estates.  Mr-  Gammon  had  also 
proposed  to  himself  certain  other  objesjts,  in  dealing  with- Mr.  Aubrey,  than  the 
mere  extraction  of  money  from  him;  and,  in  short,  prompted  by  considerations, 
such  as  those  above  intimated,  he  had  come  to  the  determination,  an  hour  or 
so  before  Mr.  Aubrey's  most  unexpected  visit,  to  be  at  once  prepared  with 
the  necessary  means  for  setting  in  motion  legal  proceedpgS  for  the  recovery 
of  the  arrear  of  mesne  profits.  i 

"Have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr.  Gammon?"  commenced  Mr.  Aubrey 
courteously,  on  being  shown  into  the  room — not  announced  by  name — where 
Gammon  sat  busily  engaged  writing  out  the  "Instructions'"  for  framing  the 
rack  on  which  it  was  designed  to.  extend  the  as  yet  unconscious  Aubrey. 

"  Sir,  my  name  is  Gammon,"  ,  he  replied,  colouring  a  little — rising  from  his 
chair,  with  an  expression  of  very  great  surprise — "I  believe  I  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  Mr.  Aubrey? — I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  chair" — he 
continued,  placing  one  as  far  as,  he  could  from  the  table,  and  then,  getting 
another,  he  sat  down  between :  |ilr.  Aubrey  and  the  table ;  expecting  to  hear 
his  visitor  at  once  open  the  subject  of  their  bill,  which  they  had  so  recently 
sent  in.  .  ' 

"  Will  you  suffer  me,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  commenced  Gammon,  with  a  bland  and 
subdued  air,  not  fulsome,  but  extremely  deferential,  ■"  before  entering  on  any 
business  which  may  have  brought  you  here,  to  express  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy  with  your  sufferings,  and  my  ^personal  regret  at  the  share  we  have 
had  in  the  proceedings  which  have  ended  so  adversely  for  your  interests  ? 
But  our  duty  as  prof essionalf men,  Mr.  Aubrey,  is  often  as  plain  as  painful !" 

"I  feel  obliged,  sir,. for  your  kind  expressions  of  sympathy;  but  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  conceive  any  apology  necessayy.  Neither  I  nor  my  advisers  havq 
ever  had  cause  to  complain of ;  harsh  or  unprofessional  treatment  on  your 
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-past.  Your  proceedings  certainljr  came  upon  me — upon  all  of  us — like  a 
.thunder-stroke,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  witli  a  subdued  sigh,  "  I  trust  that  you  have 
given  me  credit,  Mr.  Gammon,  for  offering  no  vexatious  or  unconscientious 
obstacles." 

'  "  Oh,  Mr.  Aubrey !  on  the  contrary,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  your  straightforward  and  high-minded  conduct ;  and  have  several 
times  intimated  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  to  Messrs.  Eunnington's," — 
Mr.  Aubrey  bowed — "and  again  anxiously  beg  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
ftur  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy" — he  paused,  as  if  from  emotion ;.  and 
^tch  might  well  have  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Aubrey — calm 
and  melancholy— his  face  full  of  anxiety  and  exhaustion,  and  his  figure, 
■naturaUy  slender,  evidently  somewhat  emaciated. 

[S'  I  wonder,"  thought  Gammon,  "  whether  he  has  any  insurances  on  Ids  life. 
'He  Certainly  has  rather. a,  consumptive  look;  how  could  one  ascertain  whether 
he  has  insured  1    And  where  ? "] 

I  "  I  trust,  most  sincerely,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  the  mental  sufferings  you  must 
have  undergone  have  not  affected  your  health  ? "  inquired  Gammon,  with  an 
air  of  infi.nite  concern.  "  A  little,  but,  thank  God,  not  materially ;  I  never  was 
very  robust,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  sad  smile.  ["  How  liJte  Ms  sister  !"  thought 
Gammon,  watching  his  companion's  countenance  with  real  interest.] 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr.  Gammon,"  continued  Aubrey,  "  that  I  am  observing 
etiquette' in  thus  coming  to  you  on  a  matter  which  you  may  consider  ought 
to  hav<i  been  left  to  mv  attorneys,  and  who  know  nothing  of  my  present  visit — 

but — y  • 

"  An  honourable  mind  like  yours,  Mr.  Aubrey,  may  surely  act  according  to 
its  own  impulses  with  safety  !  As  for  etiquette,  I  know  of  no  professional  rule 
which  I  break,  in  entering  into  a  discussion  with  you  of  any  topic  connected 
with  the  action  .which  has  recently  been  determined,"  said  Gammon  cautiously, 
and  particularly  on  his  guard,  as  soon  as  his  penetrating  eye  had  detected  the 
acuteness  which  was  mingled  with  the  sincerity  and  simpUcity  of  character 
.beaming  in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Gammon  ?"  ["  There 
goes  our  bill—whew  [  What  now  ? "  thought  Gammon.]  Mr.  Gammon  bowed, 
.with  an  anxious,  expectant  air.  "I  allude  to  the  question  yet  remaining 
between  your  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  me — the  mesne  profits — — "  "  I  feared 
— I  expected  as  much !  It  gave  me  infinite  anxiety,  as  soon  as  I  found  you 
were  approaching  the  subject ! 

"  To  me  it  is  really  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  Mr.  Gammon.  It  is  one  pressing 
me  on  almost  to,  the  very  verge  of  madness  !  " 

"  Do  not,  Mr.i  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which 
touched  the  heart  of  his  agitated  companion,  "  magnify  the  mischief.  Don't — 
I  beg — imagine  ypur  position  one  so  hopeless  !  What  is  there  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  these  claims  ?  If  I  had  my  way,  Mr.  Aubrey 
.—and  if  I  thought  I  should  not  be  acting  the  part  of  the  unjust  steward  in 
Scripture — I  would,  write  sixty  thousand  farthings  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  ! 

"  You  have  named  the  sum  for  which  I  believe  I  am  legally  liable  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  with  forced  composure ;  "  it  is  a  sum  as  com- 
pletely out  of  my  power  to  pay,  or  secure — or  even  a  quarter  of  it — as  to  give 
him  one  of  the  stars." 

"I  am  aware,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  you  must  have  had  many  calls  upon  you, 

which  must  have  temporarily  crippled  yovir  resources  "  "  Temporarily  ! " 

echoed  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  sickening  smile.  "I  devoutly  trust  that  it;  is  only 
temporary  !  For  your  10 wn  and  family's  sake,"  he  added  quickly,,  observing  the 
watphfulness  with  which  his  every  look  and  word  was  regarded  by  his  com- 
panion.   "Any  proposal,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  he  continued  with  the  same  Ekpparent 
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kindness  of  manner,  but  with  serious  deliberation,  "which  you  may  think 
proper  to  make,  I  am  ready — eager — to  receive  and  consider  in  a  liberal  spirit. 
1  repeat — If  you  had  me  only  to  deal  with — you  would  leave  this  room  with  a 
lightened  heart ;  but  to  be  plain  and  candid,  our  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  is  a  very 
diificult  person  to  deal  with.  I  pledge  my  word  of  honour  to  you — \^0h 
Gammon!  Gammon!  Gammon!^ — that  I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse to  release  you  from  all  the  rents  received  by  you  previously  to  your 
receiving  legal  notice  of  the  late  proceedings."  I  suppose  Gammon  felt  that 
this  declaration  was  not  received  by  Mr.  Aubrey  as  implicitly  as  the  former 
desired  and  expected ;  for  with  a  shght  stifEness,  he  added,  "  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  fact.  1  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  harsh,  and 
even  faulty  in  principle,  which,  in  such  a  case  as  yours — where  the  possessor 
Of  an  estate,  to  which  he  believed  himself  born,  is  ousted  by  a  title  of  which 
he  had  no  previous  knowledge,  nor  means  of  knowledge" — Gammon  uttered 
this  very  pointedly,  and  with  his  eye  fixed  searchingly  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Aubrey — "  requires  the  ousted  party  to  make  good  the  rents  he  had  so  inno- 
cently appropriated  to  his  own  use.  That  is  my  ojnnion,  though  it  may  be 
wrong.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  as  the  law  now  stands— if  Mr. 
Titmouse  should,  contrary  to  my  advice,  determine  to  stand  upon  his  strict 

rights  "     Gammon  paused,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 

looked  vsrith  melancholy  significance  at  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  am  entirely  at  his  mercy !  I  understand.  I  do  trust,  however,  that  in 
the  name  of  our  common  humanity  he  will  have  some  consideration  for  the 
helpless — the  miserable  situation  in  which  I  am  so  unexpectedly  placed,"  said 
Aubrey,  with  mournful  energy.    "  Never  having  imagined  it  necessary  to  save 

money  "    "  Oh  no — nor,  with  such  an  income  as  yours  was,  to  resort,  I 

fear,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  modes — insurance,  and  so  forth  ? "  interposed 
Gammon,  with  an  easy  air.  "  No — no  !  nothing  of  the  sort "— ["  Ah  ! — the 
deuce  you  have  not !"  thought  Gammon] — "and  I  confess  it  was  improvident 
of  me.  My  situation  is  so  deplorable  and  desperate,  that  disguise  would  be 
absurd,  even  could  I  stoop  to  it ;  and  I  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  Mr. 
Gammon,  that  without  parting  with  the  little  remnant  of  plate  I  have  pre- 
served, and  my  books,  I  am  unable  to  make  up  even  the  amount  of  your  bill 
sent  in  the  day  before  yesterday  " — Gammon  gazed  at  Mr.  Aubrey  earnestly, 
but  in  silence — "  and  if  my  miserable  remnant  of  means  be  so  appropriated, 
we  are  literally  beffgars,"  he  paused  and  his  voice  faltered. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  distress  me  beyond  measure,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon 
in  a  low  tone.  "  If  you  can  but  secure  me  a  merciful  interval,  to  prepare 
mysulf  for  the  profession  which  I  have  entered,  the  Bar,  whatever  earnings  I 
might  obtain,  after  saving  a  bare  maintenance  for  myself  and  family,  shall 
be  devoted  faithfully  to  liquidate  the  heavy  claim  upon  me  !  For  myself, 
Mr.  Gammon,  I  do  not  care  about  living  upon  bread  and  water  for  the  next 
ten  years ;  but  there  are  others,"  his  voice  trembled.  "  Sir,  by  every  considera- 
tion which  a  gentleman  may  be  influenced  by,  I  conjure  you  to  interfere  be- 
tween me  and  utter  immediate  ruin !  "  This  was  the  real  thrilling  language 
of  the  heart ;  but  it  failed  to  produce  the  least  impression  upon  Gammon, 
exciting  intense  chagrin  and  disappointment.  "  Oh,  that  it  were  but  in  my 
power,"  said  he,  with  great  energy,  "  to  send  you  out  of  this  room  a  free 
man  !  If  I  alone  were  to  be  consulted,  I  would  instantly  absolve  you  from  all 
demands,  or  at  least  give  you  your  own  time,  and  take  no  other  security  than 
your  honour." 

"Oh!  what  a  happy,  happy  man,  what  a  happy  family  should  we  be  if  only 
 "  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  he  was  greatly  moved. 

["  Here's  a  kettle  of  fish,"  thought  Gammon  to  himseLE,  and  bending  down 
his  head,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  bands ;  "  worse,  fax  worse  than  I  had 
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suspected.  I  would  take  five  pounds  for  all  my  residuary  interest  in  the  sixty 
thousand  pounds  I  I've  not  the  least  doubt  that  he's  speaking  the  truth.  But 
the  hill  part  of  the  business  is  highly  unsatisfactory  !  I  should  like  old  Quirk 
to  be  here  just  now  !  Surely  Mr.  Aubrey  must  be  able  to  get  security  1  With 
such  friends  and  connections  as  his  !  If  one  could  only  get  them  to  join  him 
in  security  for  ten  thousand  pounds ;  stay,  that  won't  exactly  do  either;  I  must 
have  my  thumb  upon  him."] 

"  I  am  so  profoundly  afEected  by  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  Mr. 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  at  length  appearing  to  have  subdued  his  emotion,  and 
feeling  it  necessary  to  say  something,  "  that  I  think  I  may  take  upon  myself 
to  say  the  instructions  which  we  have  received  shall  not  be  acted  upon,  come 
what  may.  Those  must  be  really  monsters,  not  men,  who  could  press  upon  one 
in  your  position ;  and  that  such  should  be  attempted  by  one  who  has  succeeded 
to  your  former  advantages,  is  inconceivably  shocking.  Mr.  Aubrey,  yoti  sliall 
Twt  he  crushed,  indeed  you  shall  not,  so  long  as  I  am  a  member — perhaps  not 
the  least  influential  one — in  this  firm,  and  have  any  influence  with  your 
formidable  creditor,  Mr.  Titmouse.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  desire  to  shelter 
you  and  yours,  Mr.  Aubrey,  from  the  storm  you  dread  so  justly."  There  was 
a  warmth,  an  energy  in  Gammon's  manner,  while  saying  all  this,  which  cheered 
the  drooping  heart  of  poor  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  What  I  am  about  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
is  in  complete  confldence,"  continued  Gammon,  in  a  low  tone.  Mr.  Aubrey 
bowed,  with  a  little  anxious  excitement  in  his  manner.  "  May  I  rely  upon 
your  honour  and  secrecy  ?  "  Most  implicitly,  sir.  What  you  desire  me  to  keep 
within  my  own  breast,  no  one  upon  earth  shall  know  from  me."  "  There  are 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  serving  you.  Mr.  Titmouse  is  a  weak  and 
inexperienced  young  man,  naturally  excited  to  a  great  pitch  by  his  present 
elevation,  and  already  embarrassed  for  want  of  ready  money.  You  may 
imagine,  sir,  that  his  liabilities  to  us  are  of  considerable  magnitude.  You 
would  hardly  credit,  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  amount  of  mere  money  out  of  pocket  for 
which  he  stands  indebted  to  us ;  our  outlay  during  the  last  two  years  having 
considerably  crippled  our  pecuniary  resources,  in  an  extensive  practice  like  ours, 
and  diiven  us  to  incur  liabilities,  which  are  beginning  to  occasion  my  partners 
and  myself  considerable  anxiety.  Of  course,  Mr.  Aubrey,  we  must  look  to  Mr. 
Titmouse  to  be  speedily  reimbursed :  he  insists  upon  our  immediately  calling 
upon  you  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  at  his  elbow  one  or  two 
very  heartless  advisers,  who  have  suggested  this  to  him ;  for  he  follows  it 
most  pertinaciously.  That  he  cannot  meet  the  liabilities  I  have  alluded  to, 
out  of  his  aimual  inconie,  without  swallowing  it  up  entirely  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  is  certain.  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap 
encourage  this  disposition  to  press  you ;  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir  ! "  he 
continued,  observing  the  deadly  paleness  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  eye  was  riveted 
upon  that  of  Gammon,  "for  I  declare  that  I  will  stand  between  you  and  them, 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  am  the 
only  person  living  who  happens  to  possess  the  means  of  influencing  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse ;  and  I  am  determined  to  avail  myself  of  them.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
that  I  have  no  legal  authority  from  him,  and  am,  at  the  same  time,  only  one 
of  a  firm,  and  assuring  you  that  I  am  entailing  a  serious  responsibility  upon 
myself  in  what  I  am  doing,  let  me  throw  out  for  your  consideration  my  general 
notion  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done — merely  my  ofE-hand  notion."  "  I 
perfectly  understand;  I  listen  with  inexpressible  anxiety,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 
"  Had  I  been  consulted,  we  should  have  proposed  to  you,  with  reference  to 
our  bill  (which  I  candidly  acknowledge  contains  a  much  more  liberal  entry 
than  would  be  allowed  on  taxation,  and  which  is  none  of  my  doing  "),  Gammon 
knew  the  credit  for  candour  which  this  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  of  which 
Messrs,  Kunnington's  would  quickly  apprise  him  on  looking  at  the  bill,  was 
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likely  to  obtain  for  him  with  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  I  say;  I  should  liave  proposed,  to 
you,  in  the  first  instance,  the  payment  of  our  bill  by  instalments,  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  provided  you  could  have  obtained  partial  security. 
But  I  am  only  one  of  three,  and  I  know  the  determination,  of  Mr.  Quirk  and 
Mr.  Snap,  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal  with  reference  to  the  mesne  profits  which 
is  not  based  upon — in  short,  they  say,  the  till  must  Je  paiA  at  once  without 
beinff  looked  into — I  mean,"  he  added,  quickly,  "  without  its ,  being  subjected 
to  the  harassing  and  protracted  scrutiny  which  a  distrustful,  .and  ungrateful 
client,  has  it  too  frequently  in  his  power  to  inflict.  Oh,  let  me  disguise  nothing 
from  you,  my  dear  sir,  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind  between  two  gentlemen-," 
continued  Gammon,  with  an  admirable  air  of  frankness,  for  he  cperceived  that 
Mr.  Aubrey  looked  slightly  staggered.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
that  bill  does  contain  exorbitant  entries,  which  have  led  to  very,  frequent  and 
fierce  disputes  between  me  and  my  partners.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  Mr. 
Quirk  is  the  monied  man  of  the  firm ;  and  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the  articles 
of  our  partnership,"  Gammon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed,  "  you 
would  see  the  tyrannical  extent  of  power  over  his  partners  which,  in  virtue 
of  that  circumstance,  he  has  secured !  You  observe  how  candid  I  am, 
perhaps  foolishly  so." 

["  I've  not  quite  mastered  him,  I  can  tell  it  by  his  eye,"  thought  Gammon, 
"  is  this  a  game  of  chess  betwen  us  ?  I  wonder  whether,  after  all;  Messrs. 
Runnington's  are  aware  of  his  being  here,  knowing  and  trusting  to  his  ability, 
and  have  put  him  thoroughly  on  his  guard  1  He  is  checking  strong  feelings 
incessantly,  and  evidently  weighing  every  word  I  utter.  Misery  has  sharpened 
faculties  naturally  acute."] 

"  Pray  do  not  say  so,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  fully  appreciate  your  motives.  I  am 
devoured  with  anxiety  for  an  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  terms  which  you 
were  about,  so  kindly,  to  specify." 

"  Specif]/  is  perhaps  rather  too  strong  a  term — but  to  proceed.  Supposing, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  the  preliminary  matter  which  I  have  alluded  to,  satisfactorily 
arranged,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  if  you  could  find  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a-half  "— - 
[Mr.  Aubrey's  teeth  almost  chattered  at  the  mention  of  it] — "  I — I — that  is, 
wy  impression  is — but  it  is  only  »ti?je,"  added  Gammon,  earnestly,  "that  the 
rest  should  be  left  to  your  own  honour,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  personal 
undertaking  to  pay,  at  a  future,  a  very  distant  day,  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  yourself,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  more,  making  in  all  only 
one-third  of  the  sum  due  from  you ;  and  receiving  an  absolute  release  from 
Mr.  Titmouse  in  respect  of  the  remaining  two-thirds — namely,  forty  thousand 
pounds." 

Mr.  Aubrey  listened  to  all  this  with  his  feelings  and  faculties  strung  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  intensity ;  and  when  Gammon  had  ceased,  experienced  a 
transient  sense,  as  of  the  fearful  mountain  that  had  pressed  so  long  upon  his 
heart,  moving.  j 

"Have  I  made  myself  intelligible,  Mr.  Aubrey?"  inquired  Gammon,  with' 
a  kind  but  serious  air.    "  Perfectly — but  I  feel  so  oppressed  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  topics  we  are  discussing,  that  I  scarcely  at  present 
appreciate  the  position  in  which  you  would  place  me.    I  must  throw  myself, 
Sir.  Gammon,  entirely  upon  your  indulgence  !  " 

Gammon  looked  a  little  disappointed.  "  I  can  imagine  your  feelings,  sir," 
said  he,  as  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil ;  and  while  he  made  a  few 
memoranda  of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  been  mentioning:,  he  continued 
"  You  see,  the  great  result  of  what  1  have  been  hastily  sketching  oflE  is,  to  give 
you  ample  time  to  pay  the  sums  which  I  have  named,  and  to  relieve  you,  3|i 
once,  absolutely  from  no  less  a  sum  th.s,n  forty  tkotisand pawidg,"  sdid  he,  wittl 
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emphasis  ail'(5'  deliberation,  "  for  which,  and  with  interest,  you  would  otherwise 
have  remained  liable  to  the  day  of  your  death;  there  could  be  no  escape, 
except,  perhaps,  into  banishment,  which  with  your  feelings  would  be  worse 
than  death — for  it  would  be  a  dishonowaMe  exile,  to  avoid  just  liabilities; 
and  those  "^ho  bear  your  name  would,  in  such  an  " 

"  Pray,  Sir,  be  silent !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  that  electrified 
Gammon,  who  started  from  his  chair.  Mr.  Aubrey's  face  was  whitened ;  his 
eye  glanced  lightning  at  his  companion.  Dagon-like,  Gammon  had  put  forth 
his  hand  and  touched  the  ark  of  Aubrey's  honour.  Gammon  lost  his  colour, 
and  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  quailed  before  the  majesty  of  man ; 
'twas  also  the  majesty  of  suffering  ;  for  he  had  been  torturing  a  noble  nature. 
Neither  of.thfem  spoke  for  some  time,  Mr.  Aubrey  continuing  highly  excited. 
Gammon  gazing  at  him  with  unfeigned  amazement.  The  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  rustled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down  on  his  lap,  lest  Mr. 
Aubrey  sho'uld  notice  this  evidence  of  his  agitation. 

"  I  am  guilty  of  great  weakness,  sir,"  said  at  length  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  excite- 
ment only  a  little  abated.  He  stood  erect  and  spoke  with  stern  precision ; 
"  but  you,  perhaps  unconsciously,  provoked  the  display  of  it.  Sir,  I  am  ruined  : 
I  am  a  beg^r.  We  are  all  ruined  ;  we  are  all  beggars.  It  is  the  ordering  of 
God,  and  I  ?tow  to  it.  But  do  you  presume,  sir,  to  think  that  at  last  my  honour 
is  in  danger  ?  and  consider  it  necessary,  as  if  you  were  warning  one  whom 
you  saw  abo^it  to  become  a  criniinal,  to  expatiate  on  the  nature  of  the  meditated 
act  by  which  I  am  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  family  ? "  Here  that  family 
seemed  sndAenly  standing  around  him ;  his  lip  quivered,  his  eyes  filled,  and 
he  trembled  with  excessive  emotion. 

"This  is'^a  sally  equally  unexpected,  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  permit  me  to  add, 
unwarrantdlble,"  said  Gammon,  calmly,  having  recovered  his  self-possession. 
"  You  hav6  entirely  misunderstood  me,  or  I  have  ill-explained  myself.  Tom* 
evident  e^itement  and  distress  touch  my  very  soul,  Mr.  Aubrey."  Gammon's 
voice  trembled.  "  SufEer  me  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  an  inexpressible  respect 
and  admitation  for  you ;  and  am  miserable  at  the  thought  of  one  word  of  mine ' 
having  occasioned  you  an  instant's  uneasiness."  When  a  generous  nature  is  1 
thus  treateid,  it  is  apt  to  feel  an  excessive  contrition  for  any  fault  or  extrava- 
gance which  it  may  have  committed — an  excessive  appreciation  of  the  pain 
it  may  have' inflicted  on  another.  Thus  it  was  that  by  the  time  Gammon  had 
done  spiking,  Mr.  Aubrey '  felt  ashamed  and  mortified  at  himself,  and  con- 
ceived an  admiration  of  the  dignified  forbearance  of  Gammon,  which  quickly 
heightened  into  respect  for  his  general  character  as  it  appeared  to  Aubrey,  and 
fervent  gi-atitude  for  the  disposition  he  had  evinced,  from  first  to  last,  so  dis- 
interestedly to  serve  a  ruined  man.  He  seemed  now  to  view  all  that  Gammon 
had  proposed  in  quite  a  new  light — through  quite  another  medium ;  and  his 
excitable  feelings  were  in  some  danger  of  disturbing  "^^juAgment.  | 

"  As  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  shortly  afterwards, 
with  a  veJy  captivating  toile— how  frank  and  forgiving  seemed  his  temper  to 
Aubrey  ! — "  and  this  is  a  place  for  business,  shall  we  resume  our  conversation  ? 
With  FSference  to  the  first  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  future 
arrangfement  as  to  the  instruments  by  which  its  payment  is  to  be  secured ; 
and  as  for  the  remaining  ten  thousand,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  rendering 
myself  liable  to  Mr.  Titmouse  for  neglecting  his  interest,  I  should  be  content 
with  ybto  verbal  promise,  your  mere  word  of  honour,  to  pay  it,  as  and  when 
you  cotiveniently  could.  But,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  really  must  take  a  shorn 
of  security  from  you.  Say,  for  instance,  two  promissory  notes,  for  £6,000  each 
payable  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  You  may  really  regard  them  as  matters  of  mere' 
form,  'for  when  ycJu  have  given  them  to  me,  they  will  be  deposited  there" 
(poini^ihg  to  an  irOn  safe),  "and  not  again  be  heard  of  until  you  may  have 
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iuqnired  for  them.  The  influence  which  I  happen  to  have  obtained  over  Mr. 
Titmouse  you  may  rely  upon  my  exercising  with  some  energy,  if  ever  he  should 
be  disposed  to  press  you  for  payment  of  either  of  the  instruments  I  have 
mentioned.  I  tell  you  candidly  that  they  must  be  negotiable  in  point  of  form ; 
but  I  assure  you,  as  sincerely,  that  I  wUl  not  permit  them  to  be  negotiated. 
2Vo7v,  may  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  understand  each  other  ?  "  added  Gammon, 
with  a  cheerful  air ;  "  and  that  if  this  be  an  arrangement  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  carry  into  efEect,  it  is  a  suflcient  evidence  of  my  desire  to  serve  you,  and 
will  have  the  efEect  of  relieving  you  from  an  immense  load  of  anxiety  and 
liability  ?  " 

"  An  immense — a  crushing  load ;  indeed,  sir,  if  Providence  shall  in  any 
manner  (to  me  at  present  undiscoverable)  enable  me  to  perform  my  part  of 
the  arrangement,  and  if  you  have  but  power  to  carry  your  views  into  efEect," 
replied  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  sigh  of  anxiety  and  a  look  of  gratitude. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Mr.  Aubrey ;  I  will  undertake  to  do  it ;  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  it — and  the  more  eagerly  and  anxiously,  for  that  I  may 
thereby  hope  to  estabhsh  a  kind  of  set-off  against  the  misery  and  loss  which 
my  professional  exertions  have  contributed  to  occasion  you." 

"I  feel  very  deeply  sensible  of  your  very  great — your  unexpected  kindness, 
Mr.  Gammon ;  but  still,  the  arrangement  suggested,  is  one  which  occasions  me 
dreadful  anxiety  as  to  my  being  able  to  carry  out  my  part  of  it." 

"  Never,  never  despair,  Mr.  Aubrey !  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves ;  and  I  really  imagine  I  see  your  powerful  energies  already  beginning  to 
surmount  your  prodigious  difficulties  1  When  you  have  slept  over  the  matter, 
you  wiU  feel  the  full  reUef  which  this  arrangement  is  so  calculated  to  afford 
your  spirits.  Of  course,  too,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to  Messrs. 
Runnington  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  which  I  have  proposed.  I  can 
predict  that  they  will  be  not  a  little  disposed  to  urge  you  to  complete  it.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  once  more  reminding  you,  in  justice  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  that  it  is  but  a  proposition,  in  making  which  I  hope  it  will  not  prove 
that  I  have  been  carried  away  by  my  feelings  much  further  than  my  duty 
to  my  client  or  his  interests  " 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  afraid  to  hear  him  finish  the  sentence,  lest  the  faint  dawn 
of  hope  should  disappear  from  the  dark  and  rough  surface  of  the  sea  of  trouble 
upon  which  he  was  being  tossed.  "  I  will  consult,  as  you  suggest,  sir,  my 
professional  advisers ;  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  -will  feel 
as  you  predict.    I  am  bound  to  consult  them  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  certainly!  I  am  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  professional 
etiquette,  Mr.  Aubrey,  I  assure  you ;  and  should  not  think  of  going  on  with 
this  arrangement,  except  with  them,  acting  on  your  behalf.  One  thing  I  have 
to  beg,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  either  you  or  they  will  communicate  the  result  of 
your  deliberation  to  me,  personally.  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  suggested 
arrangement  should  be  broken  to  them  by  me.  By  the  way,  if  yon  would 
fa  vour  me  with  your  address,  I  would  make  a  point  of  calling  at  your  house 
either  late  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning." 

[As  if  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  had  not  kept  eagle  eyes  upon  his 
every  movement  since  quitting  Yatton,  with  a  view  to  any  sudden  application 
for  a  writ  of  IVe  Exeas,  which  a  suspicious  movement  of  his  towards  the  sea- 
coast  might  render  necessary  !] 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir — but  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
for  both  of  us,  if  you  could  drop  me  a  line,  or  favour  me  with  a  call  at  Mr. 
Weasel's,  in  Pomegranate  Court  in  the  Temple." 

Gammon  blushed  scarlet:  but  for  this  accidental  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Weasel,  who  was  one  of  the  pleaders  occasionally  employed  by  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  in  heavy  matters — in  all  probability  Mr,  Aubrey 
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might,  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  have  had  to  exercise  his  faculties,  if  so 
disposed,  upon  a  declaration  of  Trespass  for  Mesne  Profits,  in  a  cause  of 
"  Titmouse  v.  Aubrey  !  " 

"As  you  like — as  you  like,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  replied  Gammon,  with  difficulty 
concealing  his  feelings  of  pique  and  disappointment  at  losing  the  opportunity 
of  a  personal  introduction  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  family.  After  a  few  words  of 
general  conversation,  Gammon  inquired  how  Mr.  Aubrey  liked  his  new  pro- 
fession, and  assuring  him,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  he  might  rely  upon 
being  supported,  from  the  moment  of  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  by  almost  all 
the  common-law  business  of  the  firm  of  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap " — they 
parted.  It  had  been  to  Mr.  Aubrey  a  memorable  interview — and  to  Gammon 
a  somewhat  arduous  aflEair,  taxing  to  an  unusual  extent  his  powers  of  self- 
coDimand  and  of  dissimulation.  As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  his  thoughts 
instantly  recurred  to  Aubrey's  singular  burst  of  hauteur  and  indignation. 
Gammon  had  a  stinging  sense  of  submission  to  superior  energy — and  felt 
indignant  with  himself  for  not  having  resented  it.  Setting  aside  this  source 
of  exquisite  irritation  to  the  feeling  of  a  proud  man,  he  felt  a  depressing 
consciousness  that  he  had  not  met  with  his  usual  success,  in  his  recent  en- 
counter with  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  had  been  throughout  cautious,  watchful,  and 
courteously  distrustful.  He  had  afforded  occasional  glimpses  of  the  un- 
approachable pride  of  his  nature — and  Gammon  had  crouched !  Was  there 
anything  in  their  interview — thought  he,  walking  thoughtfully  to  and  fro 
in  his  room — which,  when  Aubrey  came  to  reflect  upon — for  instance — had 
Gammon  disclosed  too  much  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  Titmouse  1  His 
cheek  slightly  flushed ;  a  sigh  of  fatigue  and  excitement  escaped  him ;  and 
gathering  together  his  papers,  he  began  to  prepare  for  quitting  the  office  for 
the  day. 

Mr.  Aubrey  quitted  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  office  with  feelings 
of  mingled  exhaustion  and  despondency.  As  he  walked  down  Saffron  Hill— 
a  dismal,  deplorable  neighbourhood !  what  scenes  did  he  witness  ?  Poverty 
and  profligacy  revelling  on  all  hands  in  their  wild  and  filthy  excesses  !  Sere, 
was  an  Irishman,  half-stupefied  with  liquor  and  bathed  in  blood,  having  just 
been  rescued  from  a  dreadful  fight  in  a  low  underground  public-house  cellar, 
by  his  squalid  wife,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  filthy  infant  in  her  arms — 
who  walked  beside  him  cursing,  pinching,  and  striking  him — ^reproaching  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  and  her  seven  children  were  lying  starving  at 
home ;  presently  he  fell  into  the  gutter,  and  she  with  her  infant  fell  down 
over  him ! 

There,  was  a  woman — as  it  were  a  bloated  mass  of  filth  steeped  in  gin — 
standing  with,  a  drunken  smile,  at  an  old  clothes-stall,  pawning  for  a  glass  of 
gin  a  dirty  little  shirt,  which  she  had  a  few  minutes  before  stripped  from  the 
back  of  one  of  her  then  half -naked  children  ! 

A  little  further  on,  was  a  noisy  crowd  round  two  men  carrying  a  shutter, 
on  which  was  strapped  the  bleeding  body  (a  handkerchief  spread  over  the  face) 
of  a  poor  bricklayer,  fallen  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  top  of  some  scaffold- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  in  the  agonies  of  death — leaving  behind 
him  a  wife  and  twelve  children,  for  whom  he  had  long  slaved  from  morning 
to  night,  and  who  were  now  ignorant  of  the  frightful  fate  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  that  they  were  left  destitute. 

There,  was  a  skinny  little  terrified  urchin,  about  eight  years  old,  with  nothing 
to  conceal  his  dirty,  half-starved  body,  but  a  tattered  man's  coat,  pinned  round 
him ;  dying  with  hunger,  he  had  stolen  a  villainous-looking  bare  bone — scarce 
a  halfpenny  worth  of  meat  upon  it ;  and  a  brawny  constable,  his  knuckles 
fiercely  dug  into  the  poor  little  offender's  neck  (with  his  tight  grasp),  was 
leading  him  off  to  the  police  station,  followed  by  his  shrieking  mother ;  from 
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the  police  office  he  would  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  thence,  after  two  of 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  being  flogged — miserable  little  wretch!—' 
by  the  common  hangman  (who  had  hanged  the  child's  father  some  six  months 
before),  he  would  be  discharged — to  return  several  times  and  undergo  a  similar 
ptboeSs ;  then  td  be  transported ;  and  finally  be  hanged,  as  had  been  his  father' 
before  Mm. 

These  startling  scenes  passed  before  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  course  of  a  five 
minutes'  walk  down  SaHron  Hill — during  which  period  he  now  and  then 
paused,  and  gazed  around  him  with  feelings  of  pity,  of  astonishment,  of 
disgust,  Which  presently  blended  and  deepened  into  one  feeling  of  horror. 
These  scenes,  to  some  so  fatally  familiar— /a^aWy,  I  mean,  on  account  of  the 
indifference  which  their  familiarity  is  apt  to  induce — ^to  Mr.  Aubrey,  had  on 
them  all  the  frightful  glare  of  novelty.  He  had  never  witnessed  anything  of 
the  sort  before ;  and  had  no  notion  of  its  existence.  The  people  on  each  side 
of  the  HUl,  however,  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  such  scenes,  which  they 
seemed  to  view  with  the  same  stupid  indifference  with  which  a  latnb  led  to  the 
daughter  is  beheld  by  one  that  has  spent  his  life  next  door  to  the  slaughter- 
house. 

Like  as  the  lesser  light  is  lost  in  the  greater,  so,  in  Aubrey's  case,  was  the 
lesser  misery  he  suffered,  merged  in  his  sense  of  the  greater  misery  he  wit- 
nessed. What,  after  all,  was  his  position,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
now  before  and  around  him  ?  What  cause  of  thankfulness  had  he  not,  for  the 
niercifttl  mildness  of  the  dispensation  of  Providence  towards  him  and  his  ? 
Stich  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  scenes  which 
had  called  them  forth,  when  his  eye  lit  on  the  figure  of  Mr.  Gammon  approach- 
ing him.  He  was  threading  his  way,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  through  the 
scenes  which  had  so  powerfully  affected  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  stood  eyeing  him 
with  a  sort  of  unconscious  intensity,  as  if  secure  from  his  observation,  till  he 
was  actually  addressed  by  him. 

"Mr.  Aubrey!"  exclaimed  Gammon,  courteously  saluting  him.  Bach  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  other.  Though  Aubrey  hardly  intended  it,  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Gammon,  who,  in  a  remarkably  feeling  tone,' 
and  with  a  happy  flattering  deference  of  manner,  intimated  that  he  could 
guess  the  subject  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  thoughts,  namely,  the  absorbing  matters 
which  they  had  been  discussing  together. 

"  No,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  sigh,  as  he  walked  on — Gam- 
mon keeping  easily  beside  him — "  I  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  scenes 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  office,  since 
quitting  it ;  what  misery  !  what  horror  !  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Aubrey  !  " — exclaimed  Gammon  with  a  sigh,  as  they  very  slowly 
ascended  Holborn  Hill,  separate,  but  side  by  side — "  what  a  checkered  scene 
is  life  !  Guilt  and  innocence — happiness  and  misery — wealth  and  poverty— ' 
disease  and  health — wisdom  and  folly — sensuality  and  refinement — piety  and 
irreligion — how  strangely  intermingled  we  behold  them,  wherever  we  look  on 

life — how  difla^cult  to  the  philosopher  to  detect  the  principle  "    "  Difficult  ? 

— Impossible  !  Impossible  !  " — exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey  thoughtfully.  "  Com- 
parison, I  have  often  thought,"  said  Gammon,  after  a  pause — "  comparison  of 
one's  own  misfortunes  with  the  greater  misfortunes  endured  by  others,  is  bene- 
ficial or  prejudicial — consolatory  or  disheartening — according  as  the  mind  of 
him  who  makes  the  comparison  is  well  or  ill  regulated— possessed  or  destitute 
of  moral  and  religious  principle  !  "  f 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey ;  though  not  particularly  inclined  to 
enter  into  conversation,  he  was  pleased  with  the  tone  of  his  companion's 
rem-ark.  i' 

"As  for  roe "^jHToceeded  Gammon  with  a  slight  sigh — "the  absorbing 
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anxieties  of  prof essiotial  life  ;  and,  too,  a  ibranch  of  professional  life,  whibbi^ 
infinitely  to  my  distS-ste,  brings  me  constantly  into  scenes  such  as  you!  ha¥e 
been  observing,  haye  conitributed  to  render  me  less  sensible  of  theirjpeal 
character;  yet  can  J; vividly  conceive  the. effect  they  must,  when  fixst  seeSa, 
produce  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  compassionate,  an  observant,  a  reflecting 
man,  Mr.  Aubrey!"  ;     .  v  >  uo-' 

Gammon  looked  a. gentleman;  his  address  was  easy  and  insinuating,  fullaii 
delicate  deference,  without  the  slightest?  tendency  to  cant  or  sycophancy his 
countenance  was  an  intellectual  and  expressive  one ;  his  conversation-  that 
of  an  educated  an4  thinking  man.  He  was  striving  his  utmost  to  produce:  a 
favourable  impression  on  Mr.  Aubrey ;  -and,  as  is  very  little  to  be  surprised  art, 
he  succeeded.  Byi-the  time  that  the^  had  got  about  twenty  yards  beyond 
Fetter  Lane,  they  niight  have  been  seen  walking  together  arm-in-arm.  As  they 
approached  Oxford  Street,  they  suddenly  stumbled  on  Mr.  Kunhington. 

"God  bless  me,. Mr.  Aubrey  I"  said  he  surprisedly  —  "and  Mr.  Gammon 7 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.'  Gammon  ?  " — he  ieon tinned,  taking  ofE  his  hat  with  a  little 
formality,  and  speaking  in  a  corresponding  tone ;  but  he  was.  encountered  by 
Gammon  with  gre?ftly  superior  ease  and  distance,  and  was  not  a  little  nettled 
at  it ;  for  he  was^gq  palpably  foiled  with  his  own  weapons.     ■  ;  >  ^. 

"Well — I  shali  mow  resign  you  .to  your  legitimate  adviser,  Mr.  Aubrey," 
said  Gammon  with  a  smile  ;  then<;ilddressing  Mr.  Eunnington,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance pique  and  pride  were  abundantly  visible, — Mr.  Atibrey  has  favoured 
me  with  a  caHSg-dayj  and  we  .have  had  some  little  discussion  on  a,  matter 
which  he  will  explain  to  you.  As  for  me,  Mr.  Aubrey,  I  ought  to  have  turned 
ofE  two  streets  ago — so  I  wish  you  good  evening."         .  ' 

Mr.  Aubrey  and  he  shook  hands  as  they  exchanged  adieus.  Mr.  Eunning^a 
and  he  simply  ragged  each  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  other  with  cold  politeniess. 
As  Mr.  Eunnington  and  Mr.  Aubrey  walked  westward, together,  the  former,  fwbo 
was  a  very  cautious  nian,  did  not  think  fit  to  express  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at 
Mr.  Aubrey's  havijig  entered  into  anything  like  confidential  intercourse  with 
one  whom  he  believed  to  be  so  subtle  and  dangerous  a  person  as  Mr.  Gammon. 
He  was,  however,  very  greatly  surprised  when  he  caipe  to  hear  of  the  proposal 
which  had  been  Jnade  up  -  by  Mr.  Gammon,  concerning  the  mesne  profits, 
which,  he  said,  was  so  unaccountably  reasonable  and  liberal,  considering  the 
parties  by  whom  ifowas  made,  that  he  feared  Mr.  Aubrey  must  be  lying  under 
some  mistake.  He  would,  .however,  turn  it  ansously  over  in  his  mind,  and 
consult  with  his  partners ;, and,  in  short,  do  whatever  they  conceived  best  fc(r 
Mr.  Aubrey— that;  :he  might  depend  upon.  "And,  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
sir,"  added  Mr.  Eunnington,  with  a  smile  designed  to  disguise  considerable 
anxiety,  "  it  may  ibe  as  .well  for  you  not  to  Jlave  any  further  personal  com- 
munication with  these  parties,  whom  you  dt)  not  know  as  well  as  we  do  ;.  .'hnt 
let  us  negotiate  with  them  in  everything !  Thus  they  parted ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey 
entered  Vivian  Street  witji  a  considerably  lighter  heart  than  he  had  ever  before 
carried  into  it.        ,     ,-,  _  :  c  . 

But  I  must  return  to  Yatton,  where  some  matters  had  transpired  which  ate 
worth  noticing.  ThoughiMr.  Yahoo  paid  rather  anxious  court  to  Mr.  Grammon, 
who  was  very  far  too  much  for  him  in  every  way,  'twas  plain  that  he  dreaded 
and  disliked,  as  much  as  he  was  despised  by  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Gammon 
easily  extracted  from  Titmouse  that  Yahoo  was  endeavouring,  from  time.' to, 
time,  artfully  to  set  him{i*gainst  his.  protector,  Mr.  Gammon.  This  was  soiwe- 
tiling  ;  but  m:ore  than  tMs — Yahoo,  a  bold,  dashing  scoundrel,  was  obtaining 
a  growing  ascendancy  over  Titmouse,  whom  he  was  rapidly  initiating  into  all 
manner  of  vile  habitsj  and  practices ;  and,  in  short,  completely  corrupting. 
But,  above  all.  Gammon  Piscertained  that  Yahoo  had  already  commenced,:  with 
great  success;  his  experi^kents  upon  the  purse  of  Titmouse.   Before  they  had 
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been  a  week  at  Tatton,  down  came  a  splendid  billiard  table  with  its  appendages 
from  London,  accompanied  by  a  man  to  fix  it — as  he  did — in  the  library,  which 
he  quickly  denuded  of  all  traces  of  its  former  character ;  and  here  Yahoo, 
Titmouse,  and  Fitz-Snooks  would  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time.  Then  they 
would  have  tables  and  chairs,  and  cards,  cigars,  and  brandy  and  water,  out 
upon  the  beautiful  "  soft,  smooth-shaven  lawn,"  and  sit  there  playing  eoarte,  at 
once  pleasantly  soothed  and  stimulated  by  their  cigars  and  brandy  and  water, 
for  half  a  day  together.  Then  Yahoo  got  up  frequent  excursions  to  GrUston, 
and  even  to  York ;  where,  together  with  his  two  companions,  he  had  "  great 
sport,"  as  the  newspapers  began  to  intimate  with  growing  frequency  and  dis- 
tinctness. Actuated  by  that  execrable  licentiousness  with  reference  to  the 
female  sex,  by  which  he  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  which  he  boasted, 
he  had  got  into  several  curious  adventures  with  farmers'  girls,  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yatton,  and  even  amongst  the  female  members  of  the  establish- 
nient  at  the  Hall ;  in  which  latter  quarter  Fitz-Snooks  and  Titmouse  began  to 
imitate  his  example.  Mr.  Gammon  conceived  a  fearful,  a  shuddering  loathing 
and  disgust  for  the  miscreant  leader  into  these  enormities ;  and,  but  for  certain 
consequences,  would  have  despatched  him  with  as  much  indifference  as  he 
would  have  laid  arsenic  in  the  way  of  a  bold  voracious  rat,  or  killed  a  snake. 
As  it  was,  he  secretly  caused  him  to  experience,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the 
elfects  of  his  goodwill  towards  him.  Yahoo  had  offered  certain  atrocious 
indignities  to  the  sweetheart  of  a  strapping  young  farmer  ;  whose  furious  com- 
plaints coming  to  Mr.  Gammon's  ears,  that  gentleman,  under  a  pledge  of 
secrecy,  gave  him  two  guineas  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  Yahoo,  and  give  him 
the  best  taste  he  knew  how  to  give,  of  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  fists.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  Satyr  fell  in  with  his  unsuspected  enemy.  Yahoo  was  a  strongly- 
built  man,  and  an  excellent  bruiser  ;  but  was  at  first  disposed  to  shirk  the  fight, 
on  glancing  at  the  prodigious  proportions  of  Hazel,  and  the  fury  flaming  in  his 
eyes.  The  instant,  however,  that  he  saw  the  attitude  into  which  poor  Hazel 
threw  himself,  Yahoo  smiled,  stripped,  and  set  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
was  a  good  while  before  Hazel  could  get  one  single  blow  at  his  accomplished 
opponent ;  whom,  however,  he  at  length  began  to  wear  out.  Then  he  gave 
him  a  miserable  pommelling,  to  be  sure ;  and  finished  by  knocking  out  five 
of  his  front  teeth,  viz.,  three  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  under  jaw — beauti- 
fully white  and  regular  teeth  they  certainly  were  ;  and  the  loss  of  them  caused 
him  great  affliction  on  the  score  of  his  appearance,  and  also  not  a  little 
interfered  with  the  process  of  cigar-smoking,  and  would,  besides,  have  debarred 
him  from  enlisting  as  a  soldier,  inasmvich  as  he  could  not  bite  off  the  end  of 
his  cartridge :  wherefore,  it  would  seem,  that  Hazel  had  committed  the  offence 
of  Mayhem.  Mr.  Gammon  condoled  heartily  with  Mr.  Yahoo,  on  hearing  of 
the  brutal  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  and  as  the  assault  had  not 
been  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  strongly  recommended  him 
to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  w  et  armis  against  Hazel,  which  Gammon  under- 
took to  conduct  for  him  to — a  nonsuit.  While  they  were  conversing  in  this 
friendly  way  together,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Gammon  that  there  was  another 
service  he  could  render  Mr.  Yahoo,  and  with  equally  strict  observance  of  the 
injunction,  not  to  let  his  left  hand  hnow  what  his  right  hand  did  ;  for  he  loved 
the  character  of  a  secret  benefactor.  So  he  vraote  up  a  letter  to  Snap  (whom 
he  knew  to  have  been  treated  very  insolently  by  Yahoo),  desiring  him  to  go  to 
two  or  three  flash  bill-brokers  and  money-lenders,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
had  any  paper  by  them  with  the  name  of  "  Yahoo  "  on  it : — and  in  the  event 
of  such  being  discovered,  he  was  to  act  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Gammon. 
Off  went  Snap  like  a  shot,  on  receiving  this  letter ;  and  the  very  first  gentle- 
man he  applied  to,  viz.,  a  Mr.  Suck'em  Dry,  proved  to  be  possessed  of  an 
acceptance  of  Yahoo's  for  £200,  for  which  Dry  had  given  only  £5  on  specula- 
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tion.  He  readily  yielded  to  Snap's  representation,  that  he  would  give  him — 
Dry — a  shy  at  Mr,  Yahoo  gratis — and  put  the  document  into  the  hands  of 
Snap  ;  who  forthwith  delivered  it,  confidentially,  to  Swindle  Shark,  gent.,  one 
etc.,  a  little  Jew  attorney  in  Chancery  Lane,  into  whose  ojBS.ce  the  dirty  work 
of  Quirk,  Grammon,  and  Snap  was  swept — in  cases  where  they  did  not  choose 
to  appear.  I  wish  the  mutilated  Yahoo  could  have  seen  the  mouthful  of  glit- 
tering teeth  that  were  displayed  by  the  hungry  Jew,  on  receiving  the  above 
commission.  His  duties,  though  of  a  painful,  were  of  a  brief  and  simple 
description.  'Twas  a  plain  case  of  Indorsee  v.  Acceptor.  The  affidavit  of  debt 
was  sworn  the  same  afternoon ;  and  within  an  hour's  time  afterwards,  a  thin 
slip  of  paper  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Under-sherifE  of  Yorkshire, 
commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  Pimp  Yahoo,  if  he  should  be  found  in 
his  bailiwick,  and  him  safely  keep — out  of  harm's  way — to  enable  him  to  pay 
£200  debt  to  Suck'em  Dry,  and  £24  6s.  lOd.  costs  to  Swindle  Shark.  Down  went 
that  little  "  infernal  machine  "  to  Yorkshire  by  that  night's  post. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  Mr.  Gammon, 
the  evening  but  one  afterwards,  on  returning  to  the  Hall  from  a  ride  to 
Grilston,  heard  Titmouse  and  Fitz-Snooks — deserted  beings  ! — tell  him  how, 
an  hour  before,  two  big  vulgar  fellows,  one  of  them  with  a  long  slip  of  paper 
in  his  hands,  had  called  at  the  Hall,  asked  for  the  innocent  unsuspecting 
Yahoo,  just  as  he  had  made  an  admirable  coup — and  insisted  on  his  accom- 
panying them  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  aforesaid  baiMs,  and  then  on  to  York 
Castle.  They  had  brought  a  tax  cart  with  them  for  his  convenience  ;  and 
into  it,  between  his  two  new  friends,  was  forced  to  get  the  astonished  Yahoo 
— smoking,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  cigar,  with  some  score  or  two  of  which  he 
had  filled  aU  his  pockets,  and  swearing  oaths  enough  to  last  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Mr.  Gammon  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
indignity  which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  asked  why  the  villains  had  not  been 
kept  till  he  could  have  been  sent  for.  Then,  leaving  the  melancholy  Titmouse 
and  Mtz-Snooks  to  themselves  for  a  httle  while,  he  took  a  soUtary  walk  in  the 
elm  avenue,  where — grief  has  different  modes  of  expressing  itself— he  relieved 
his  excited  feelings  by  reiterated  little  bursts  of  gentle  laughter.  As  soon  as 
the  York  True  Blue  had,  amongst  other  intimations  of  fashionable  move- 
ments, informed  the  public  that  "  The  Hon.  Pimp  Yahoo  "  had  quitted  Yatton 
Hall  for  York  Castle,  where  he  intended  to  remain  and  receive  a  large  party 
of  friends — ^it  was  astonishing  how  soon  they  began  to  muster  and  rally  round 
him.  "  Detainers  " — so  that  species  of  visiting  cards  is  called — came  fluttering 
in  like  snow ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  no  end  of  the  messages  of  civility  and 
congratulation  which  he  received  from  those  whom  he  had  obliged  with  his 
valuable  countenance  and  custom. 

Ah  me,  poor  Yahoo,  completely  done  !  Oft  is  it,  in  this  infernal  world  of 
ours,  that  the  best  concerted  schemes  are  thus  suddenly  defeated  by  the 
envious  and  capricious  fates  !  Thus  were  thy  arms  suddenly  held  back  from 
behind,  just  as  they  were  encircling  as  pretty,  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  nestled 
in  them  with  pert  and  playful  confidence,  to  be  plucked  1 

Poor  Titmouse  was  very  dull  for  some  little  time  after  this  sudden  abduc- 
tion of  the  bold  and  brilliant  spirit,  for  whom  I  have  above  poured  out  the  deep 
sorrows  of  my  soul,  and  wished  to  bring  an  action,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fitz- 
Snooks,  against  the  miscreant  who  had  dared  to  set  the  law  in  motion  at 
Yatton,  under  the  very  nose  of  its  lord  and  master.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Gammon  intimated  to  him  that  all  those  who  had  lent  Yahoo  money,  might 
now  rely  upon  that  gentleman's  honour,  and  whistle  back  their  money  at  their 
leisure.  Titmouse  burst  out  into  a  great  rage,  telhng  Gammon  that  he.  Tit- 
mouse, had  only  a  day  or  two  before  lent  Yahoo  .£150,  of  good  and  ^awful 
money  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  he  was  a  "  cursed  scamp,"  who  had  known 
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^heri  he;  :bbiTOwed,'  thatf  he  could  not  repay  \  and  a  DetaiAer,  at  the  suit  of 
^Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  that  found  its  way 
iiirijo- the  Sheriff's  office  this  new  creditor  becoming  one  of  ffie  very  bitterest 
ajad.'  m6st  relentless  against  the  fallen  Yahoo,  except,  perhaps,  Hffr.  Fitz-Snooks. 
Shat  genWeinan  having  lent  the  amiable  Yahoo  no  less  than  t&irteen  hundred 
-{iittnxis,  remained  easy  all  the  while,  under  the  impression  thai'certain  precious 
doeumeats  called  "  liO.lJ.'s"  of  the  said  Yahoo  we^e  as  goOd>as  cash ;  and  was 
Hqxribly  dismayed  on  discovering  that  it  was  otherwise  ;  thst  'he  was  not  to  be 
paid  before  all  other  creditors,  and  immediately ;  so  he  also'  sent  a  very  special 
message  in  the  shape  of  a  Detainer,  backed  by  a  great  number  «f  curses, 
s'  Ini process  of  time  Mr.' Yahoo  bethought  himself  of  gettiing  "whitewashed;  " 
but  when  Jie  came  to  be  inspected,  it  was  considered  that  he  was  not  properly 
Reasoned  ; :  so  the  operation  was  delayed  for  two  years,  under  a  very  arbitrary 
statute,  which  enacted,  f'that  if  it  should  appear  that  fihe  said  prisoner  had 
contracted  any  of  his  debts  fraudulently,  or  by  means'  of  false  pretences,  or 
isithaut  fiaping  had  any  reasonable  or  probable  expectation,  at  the  time,  when 
eimtracted,  of  paying  *fe  same,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  "  or  should  be  indebted  for 
.damageis  recovered  in.aiy  action  for  criminal  conversation,  or  seduction,  or 
iaim,alieums  injuries,  iete.,  etc.,  such  prisoner  should  be  dischkrged  as  to  such 
debts  and  damages,  as  soon  only  as  he  should  have  been  in  custody  at  the  suit 
of  such  creditors  for  arperiod  or  periods  not  exceeding  two  yeairs." 
; ;  Yahoo  having  been  thus  adroitly  disp6sed  of,  Mr.  Gammon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  mischievous  simpleton,  Fitz-Snooks,  very  soon  Afterwards 
take  his  departure.  He  pined  for  the.  pleasures  of  tfce  town  (which  he  had 
Edoriey:  enough  to  enjoy  for  about  three  years  longer,  with  economy;  after 
•wtdch  he  might  go  abroad,  or  to  the  dogs — wherever ,  they  were  to  be  found). 
'Twas  indeed  monstrous  dull  at  Yatton ;  the  game,  which  Yahoo  had  given  him 
a,  taste  for,  was  so  very  strictly  preserved  there!  and  the  birds  so  uljcommon 
shy  and  wild,  and  strong  on  the  wihg !  Besides,  Gammon's  presence  was  a 
tetrible  pressure  upon  him,  overawing  and  benumbing  him,  in  spite  of  several 
attempts  Which  he  had  made,  when  charged  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
urinOj  to  exhibit  an  impertinent  familiarity,  or  even  defiance.  As  soon  as  poor 
Titmouse  had  bade  him'  good-by,  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  lost  sight  of 
him— ie  was  at  Yatton,  alone  with  Gammon,  and  felt  as  if  a  spell  were  upon 
hfan: — he  was  completely  cowed  and  prostrate.  Yet  Gammon  laid  himself  out 
toAbe  very  utmost  to  please  him,  and  re-assure  his  'drooping  spirits.  Titmouse 
iiaid  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  mysterious  ^d  dreadful  Gammon  had,  in 
some  deep  way  or  other,  been  at  the  bottom' Jof  Yahoo's  abduction  and  the 
difea^peatance  of  Jitz-Snooks,  and  would,  by-and-by,  do  the  same  for  him.  He 
had  no  feeling  of  ownership  of  Yatton;  but  of  being,  as  it  were,  only  tenant- 
at-jefili  .thereof  to  Mr.  Gammon.  Whenever  he'  tried  to  re-assure  himself,  by 
■njpe^iir^  to  himself  that  it  did  not  signify — ^for  Yatton  was  his  own — and  he 
mj^t'do  dts  he  liked,  his  feeUngs  might  be  compared  to  a  balloon,  which, 
with  the  eye  of  eager  and  anxiovis  thousands  I  upon  it,  yet  cannot  get  inflated 
sufiiciently  to  rise  one  inch  from  the  ground.^  How  was  it?  Mr.  Gammon's 
manner  towards  him  was  most  uncommonly  respectful ;  what  else  could  he 
|i;ish  for Yet  he  would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Gammon  to 
lake  hinaself  ofE,  and  never  show  his  nose  again  at'  Yatton  !  It  annoyed  him, 
too,  more  than  he  could  express,  to  perceive  the  deference  and  respect  which 
one  at  the  Hall  manifested  towards  ;Mr/  Gammon.  Titmouse  would 
sbraetimeis  stamp  his  foot  when  alone,  with  childish  fury  on  the  ground,  when 
helflxonght  of  it.  When  at  dinner,  and  sitting-  together  afterwards.  Gammon 
ItlSuld  rack;  his  invention  for  jokes  and  anecdotes:  to  amuse  Titmouse — who 
Konid  {Jertainly  give  a  kind  of  laugh,  exclaim,  "Bravo  !  Ha,  ha !  'Pon  my  life  ! 
,»^apital ! — By  Jove  !   Most  uncommon  godd  1  yon  don't  say  so  1 "  and  go  on 
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drinking  glass  after  glass  of  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  and  smoking  cigar 
Etfter  cigar,  till  he  felt  fuddled  and  sick,  in  which  condition  he  would,  retire 
to  bed,  and  leave  Gammon,  clear  and  serene  in  head  and  temper,  to^his 
meditations.  When,  at  length.  Gammon  broached  the  subject  of  their  i  bill— 
a  frightful  amount  it  was;  of  the  monies  advanced  by  Mr.  Quirk,  for  his 
support  for  eight  or  nine  months,  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  which  mounted  up 
to  a  sum  infinitely  larger  than  could  have  been  supposed ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  the  just  reward  to  the  finn  for  their  long- 
continued,  most  anxious,  and  successful  exertions  on  Titmouse's;  behalf — ;Tit- 
mouse  mustered  up  all  his  resolution,  as  for  a  last  desperate  struggle ;  swore 
they  were  robbing  him  ;  and  added,  with  a  furious  snap  of  the.  ftngers,  "  they 
bad  better  take  the  estate  themselves — allow  him  a  pound  a- week,  jand  send 
bim  back  to  Tag-rag's."  Then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  like  a  chjld,,  long 
and  bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Gammion,  after  remaining  silent  for  some  time,  looking  at 
Titmouse  calmly,  but  with  an  expression  of  face  which  frightened  him  put  of 
his  wits,  "  if  this  is  to  be  really  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  be  treated  by  you — 
I,  the  only  real  disinterested  friend  you  have  in  the  world  (as  you  have  had 
hundreds  of  opportunities  of  ascertaining),  if  my  advice  is  to  be  spurned,- and 
my  motives  suspected ;  if  your  first  and  deliberate  engagements  to  our  firm 

are  to  be  wantonly  broken  '    "Ah,  but,  'pon  my  soul,  I  was  hmpabt^ged 

into  making  them,"  said  Titmouse,  passionately.  "  Why,  you  little  miscreant  I " 
exclaimed  Gammon,  starting  up  in  his  chair,  and  gazing  at  bim  as  if  he  would 
have  scorched  him  with  his  eye,  "  Do  you  dare  to  say  so  ?  If  you  have  no 
gratitude— have  you  lost  your  memory  ?  What  wfere  you  when  I  dug;  you  out 
of  your  filthy  hole  at  Closet  Court  ?  Did  you  not  repeatedly  go  down  on  your 
knees  to  us  ?  Did  you  not  promise  a  thousand  times  to  do  infinitely  more  than 
j'ou  are  now  called  upon  to  do  ?  And  is  this,  you  insolent,  despicable  little 
insect  ? — is  this  the  return  you  make  us  for  putting  you,  a  beggar — and  very 

uearly  too,  an  idiot  "    "You're  most  uncommon  polite,"  said  Titmouse, 

suddenly  and  bitterly. 

"  Silence,  sir !  I  am  in  no  humour  for  trifling  1 "  interrupted  Gammon  sternly. 
"  I  say,  is  this  the  return  you  think  of  making  us  ;  not  only  to  insult  us,  but 
refuse  to  pay  money  actually  advanced  by  us  to  save  you  from  starvation- 
money,  and  days  and  nights,  and  weeks  and  months,  and  many  months  of 
intense  anxiety,  expended  in  discovering  how  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a 
splendid  fortune  ? — Poh  !  you  miserable  little  trifler ! — ^why  should  I  trouble 
myself  thus  ?  Remember — remember.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,"  continued  Gammon, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  extending  towards  him  threateningly  his  thin  forefinger,  "  I 
who  made  you,  will  in  one  day— one  single  day — unmake  you — will  blow  you 
away  like  a  bit  of  froth ;  you  shall  never  be  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  thought  of, 
except  by  some  small  draper  whose  unhappy  shopman  you  may  be  !  " 

"  Ah  ! — 'pon  my  life  !  Dare  say  you  think  I'm  uncommon  frightened  I  Ah, 
ha  1    Monstrous — particular  good  !  "  said  Titmouse. 

Gammon  perceived  that  he  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  and  the  smile  which  he 
tried  to  throw  into  his  face  was  so  wretched,  that,  had  you  seen  him  at  that 
moment,  and  considered  his  position,  much  and  justly  as  you  now  despise  him, 
you  must  have  pitied  him.  "  You're  always  now  going  on  in  this  way  ! — It's  so 
very  likely !  "  continued  he.  "  Why,  'pon  my  soul,  am  not  I  to  be  a  lord  one 
of  these  days  ?  Can  yOu  help  that  1  Can  you  send  a  lord  behind  a  draper's 
pounter  ?    'Pon  my  soul,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?    I  like  that,  uncommon 

"What  do  I  say?"  replied  Gammon  calmly,  "why,  that  I'veia,  great  mind 
^o  say  and  do  something  that  would  make  you — make  you— fit  tq  jump  head 
foremost  into  a  sewer."   Titmouse's  heart  was  lying  fluttering  ^t.^S;  throat. 
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Tittlebat,  Tittlebat  !  "  continued  Gammon,  dropping  his  voice,  and  speaking 
in  a  very  kind  and  earnest  manner,  "  if  you  did  but  know  tlie  extent  to  wliicli 
an  accident  has  placed  you  in  my  power !  at  this  moment  in  my  power  I 
Eeally  I  ahnost  tremble,  myself,  to  think  of  it ! "  He  rose,  brought  his 
chamber-candlestick  out  of  the  hall — lit  it — bade  Titmouse  good-night,  sadly 
but  sternly — and  shook  him  by  the  hand — "  I  may  rid  you  of  my  presence  to- 
morrow morning,  Mr.  Titmouse.  I  shall  leave  you  to  try  to  enjoy  Tatton ! 
May  you  find  a  truer — a  more  powerful  friend  than  you  will  have  lost  in  me  !  " 
Titmouse  never  shrunk  more  helplessly  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gammon  than 
he  did  at  that  moment. 

"  You — you — won't  stop  and  smoke  another  cigar  with  a  poor  devil,  will  you, 
Mr.  Gammon?"  he  inquired  faintly.    "It's  somehow — most  uncommon  lonely 

in  this  queer,  large,  old-fashioned  "  "  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  replied 

Gammon — and  withdrew,  leaving  Titmouse  in  a  state  of  mingled  alarm  and 
anger— the  former,  however,  predominating. 

"  By  jingo  !  "  he  at  length  exclaimed,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  after  a  reverie  of 
about  three  minutes,  gulping  down  the  remainder  of  his  brandy,  and  water,  "If 
that  same  gent,  Mr.  Gammon,  a'n't  the— the — devil — he's  the  very  best  imita- 
tion of  him  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of  !  "  Here  he  glanced  furtively  round  the 
room ;  then  he  got  a  little  flustered ;  rang  his  bell  quickly  for  his  valet,  and 
followed  by  him,  retired  to  his  dressing-room.  . 

The  next  morning  the  storm  had  entirely  blown  over.  When  they  met  at 
breakfast.  Titmouse,  as  Gammon  knew  would  be  the  case,  was  all  submission 
and  respect ;  in  fact,  he  was  evidently  thoroughly  frightened  by  what  Gammon 
had  said,  and  infinitely  more  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  said  what  he 
did  say  overnight.  Gammon,  however,  preserved  for  some  little  time  the 
haughty  air  with  which  he  had  met  him  :  but  a  few  words  of  poor  Titmouse, 
expressing  his  regret  for  what  he  had  said  when  he  had  drunk  too  much — 
poor  little  soul  ! — overnight,  and  unqualifyingly  submitting  to  every  one  of 
the  requisitions  which  had  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Clammon — quickly  disperse'd 
the  cloud  that  was  settled  on  Gammon's  brow. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he  very  graciously,  "  you  show  yourself  the  gentle- 
man I  always  took  you  for — and  I  forget,  for  ever,  all  that  passed  between 
us  so  unpleasantly  last  night.  I  am  sure  it  will  never  be  so  again :  for  now  we 
ra^/rc/// understand  each  other?"  "  Oh,  yes — 'pon  my  life — quite  entirely:' 
replied  Titmouse,  mci^kly. 

Soon  after  breakfast  tliey  adjourned,  at  Gammon's  request,  to  the  billiard- 
room;  where,  tliouuli  that  gentleman  knew  how  to  handle  a  cue,  and  Titmouge 
did  not,  he  expressed  great  admir.ition  for  Titmouse's  play,  and  felt  great 
interest  in  being  shown  by  him  how  to  get  a  ball,  now  and  then,  into  each 
poeket  at  one  stroke,  a,  masterly' manceuvre  which  Titmouse  succeeded  in  two 
or  three  times,  and  (lammon  not  once,  during  their  hour's  play.  'Twas  upon 
that  occasion  that  they  had  tire  friendly  conversation  in  which  Titmouse  niade 
the  suggestion  we  have  already  heard  of,  viz.,  that  Gammon  should  immediatety 
clap  the  screw  upon  Aubrey,  with  a  view  of  squeezing  out  of  him  at  least 
sufficient  to  pia y  the  £10,000  bond,  and  their  bill  of  costs,  immediately ;  and 
Titmouse  urged  Gammon  at  once  to  send  Aubrey  packing  after  Yahoo  to  York 
Castle,  as  an  inducement  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  remainder.  Gammori, 
however,  assured  Mr.  Titmouse  that  in  all  probabihty  Mr.  Aubrey  had  not  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  the  world.  "  Well — that  will  do  to  begin  with," 
said  Titmouse,  "  and  the  rest  must  come,  sooner  or  later."  "  Leave  him  to 
me,  my  dear  'Titmouse,  or  rather  to  Mr.  Quirk — who'll  wring  him  before  he's 
done  with  him,  I'll  warrant  him  !  But,  in  the  mean  while,  I'll  work  day  and 
night,  but  I'll  relieve  you  from  this  claim  of  Mr.  Quirk,  for,  in  fact,  I  have 
little  or  no  real  interest  in  the  matter." 
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"Tou'll  take  a  slapping  slice  out  of  the  bond,  eh?  Aha,  Mr.  Gammon ! — But 
what  were  you  saying  you'd  do  for  me  ? " 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  am  your  only  disinterested  friend,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  I  shall 
never  see  a  hundred  pounds  of  what  is  going  into  Mr.  Quirk's  hands,  who,  I 
must  say,  however,  has  richly  earned  what  he's  going  to  get,  by  following  my 
directious  throughout.  But  I  was  saying  that  I  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  for 
ridding  you  of  your  difficulties.  Though  you  have  only  just  stepped  into  your 
property,  and  consequently  people  are  very  shy  of  advancing  money  on  mort- 
gage, if  you'll  only  keep  quiet,  and  leave  the  afEair  entirely  to  me,  I  will 
undertake  to  get  you  a  sum  of  possibly  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"My  eyes  !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  excitedly  ;  quickly,  however,  adding,  with 
a  sad  air — "  but  then,  what  a  lot  of  it  will  go  to  old  Quirk  ? "    "  He  is  rather 

a  keen  and  hard — ahem  !  I  own ;  but  "    "  'Pon  my  life — couldn't  we  do  the 

old  gent  ?  "  "  On  no  consideration,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  it  would  be  a  fatal  step  for 
you — and  indeed  for  me."  "  What !  and  can  he  do  anything,  too  1  I  thought 
it  was  only  you." — The  little  fool  had  brought  a  glimpse  of  colour  into  Gam- 
mon's cheek — but  Titmouse's  volatility  quickly  relieved  his  Prospero.  "  By  the 
way — 'pon  my  life — sha'n't  I  have  to  pay  it  all  back  again  ?  There's  a  go  !  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that."  . 

"  I  shall  first  try  to  get  it  out  of  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  "  and  then  out 
of  another  friend  of  yours.  In  the  meanwhile  we,  must  not  drop  the  Tag-rags 
just  yet."  They  then  got  into  a  long  and  confidential  conversation  together; 
in  the  course  of  which,  Titmouse  happened  to  pop  out  a  little  secret  of  his, 
which  till  then  he  had  managed  to  keep  from  Gammon,  and  which  occasioned 
that  gentleman  a  great  and  sudden  inward  confusion — one  which  it  was  odd 
that  so  keen  an  observer  as  Titmouse  did  not  perceive  indications  of  in  the 
countenance  of  Gammon ;  viz.,  his — Titmouse's  fervent  and  disinterested  love 
for  Miss  Aubrey.  While  he  was  rattling  on  with  eager  volubility  upon  this 
topic.  Gammon,  after  casting  about  a  little  in  his  mind,  as  to  how  he  should 
deal  with  this  interesting  discovery,  resolved,  for  the  present  to  humour  the 
notion,  and  got  out  of  Titmouse  a  full  and  particular  account  of  his  original 
"smite" — the  indelible  impression  she  had  made  on  his  heart — the  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  her — [here  Gammon's  vivid  fancy  portrayed  to  him  the 
sort  of  composition  which  must  have  reached  Miss  Aubrey,  and  he  nearly  burst 
into  a  gentle  fit  of  laughter] — and,  with  a  strange  candour,  or  rather,  to  do 
him  justice,  with  that  frank  simplicity  which  is  characteristic  of  noble  natures 
— he  at  length  described  his  unlucky  encounter  with  Miss  Aubrey  and  her 
maid,  in  the  winter  ;  whereat  Gammon  felt  a  sort  of  sudden  inward  spasm, 
which  by  a  sort  of  sympathy  excited  a  twinging  sensation  in  his  right  toe — 
but  it  passed  away — 'twas,  after  all,  only  a  little  juvenile  indiscretion  of  Tit- 
mouse's ;  but  Gammon,  with  rather  a  serious  air,  assured  Titmouse  that  he  had 
probably  greatly  endangered  his  prospects  with  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Eh  ?  Why,  d — 1  take  it !  a'n't  I  going  to  ofEer  to  her  though  she's  got 
nothing  1 "  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  astonishment.  "  True  ! — Ah,  I  had  lost 
sight  of  that.  Well — if  you  will  pledge  yourself  to  address  no  more  letters  to 
her,  nor  take  any  steps  to  see  her,  without  first  communicating  with  me — I 
think  I  can  promise — hem !  "  he  looked  archly  at  Titmouse.  "  She's  a  most 
uncommon  lovely  gal " — he  simpered,  sheepishly.  The  fact  was  that  Gammon 
had  conceived  quite  another  scheme  for  Titmouse — wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  pure,  ardent,  and  enlightened  attachment  to  Miss  Aubrey;  'twas  un- 
doubtedly rather  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  but  Gammon  did  not  despair ; 
for  he  had  that  confidence  in  himself,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  always  supported  him  in  the  most  arduous  and  apparently  hopeless 
undertakings. 

There  was  a  visible  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  state  of  things  at  Yatton, 
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as  soon  as  Messrs.  Yahoo  and  Fitz-Snooks  had  been  disposed  of.  Now  and  then 
a  few  of  the  distmguished  people  who  had  honoured  Mr.  Titmouse  by  gomg 
out  in  procession  to  meet  and  welcome  him,  were  invited  to  spend  a  day  at 
Yatton ;  and  generally  quitted  f uU  of  admiration  of  the  dinner  and  ■wines  they 
got,  the  nnafEected  good-nature  and  simplicity  of  their  hospitable  host,  and 
the  bland,  composed,  and  inteUectual  deportment  and  conversation  of  Mr. 
Gammon.  When  rent-day  arrived,  Mr.  Titmouse,  attended  by  Mr.  Gammon, 
made  his  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  steward's  room,  and  also  in  the 
hall,  where,  according  to  former  custom,  good  substantial  fare  was  set  out  for 
the  tenants'.  They  received  him  with  a  due  respect  of  manner;  but  where  was 
the  cheerfulness,  the  rough,  honest  heartiness  of  days  gone  by  1  Few  of  them 
stayed  to  partake  of  the  good  things  prepared  for  them,  which  greatly  afEected 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  piqued  Mr.  Gammon ;  as  for  Titmouse,  however,  he  said,  with 
a  laugh,  "  Curse  'em !  let  'em  leave  it  alone  if  a'n't  hungry  1 "  and  any  feeling 
of  mortification  he  might  have  experienced,  was  dissipated  by  the  amount  of 
the  sum  paid  into  his  banker's.  Gammon  was  sensible  that  the  scenes  which 
had  been  exhibited  at  Yatton  on  the  first  night  of  his  prot6g6's  arrival,  had 
seriously  injured  him  in  the  neighbourhood  and  county,  and  was  bent  upon 
efEacing,  as  quickly  as  possible,  such  unfavourable  impressions,  by  prevailing 
on  Titmouse  to  "  purge  and  live  cleanly  " — at  all  events  for  the  present. 

Let  me  pause  now,  for  a  moment,  to  inquire,  ought  not  this  favoured  young 
man  to  have  felt  happy  ?    Here  he  was,  master  of  a  fine  estate,  producing  him 
a  very  splendid  rent-roll;  a  delightful  residence,  suggesting  innumerable  as- 
sociations connected  with  old  English  feeling;  a  luxurious  table,  with  the 
choicest  liqueurs  and  vrines,  in  abundance ;  might  smoke  the  finest  cigars  that 
the  world  could  produce,  from  morning  to  night,  if  so  disposed ;  had  unlimited 
facilities  for  securing  a  distinguished  personal  appearance,  as  far  as  dress  and 
decorations  went ;  had  all  the  amusements  of  the  county  at  his  command ;  troops 
of  servants,  eager  and  obequious  in  their  attentions ;  horses  and  carriages  of 
every  description  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  order  out — -had,  in  short,  all 
the  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  which  could  be  desired  or  imagined  by  a 
gemtleman  of  his  station  and  affluence.    Mr.  Gammon  was,  though  somewhat 
stern  and  plain-spoken,  still  a  most  sincere  and  powerful  friend,  deeply  and 
disinterestedly  solicitous  about  his  interests,  and  protecting  him  from  villainous 
and  designing  adventurers;  then  he  had  in  prospect  the  brilliant  mazes  of 
fashionable  life  in  town — oh,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  this  world  can 
produce,  and  of  the  feelings  it  should  excite,  ought  not  Titmouse  to  have  en- 
joyed life — to  have  been  happy  1  Yet  he  was  not ;  he  felt,  quite  independently 
of  any  constraint  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gammon,  full  of  deplorable 
ennui,  and  wearisomeness  inexpressible,  and  which  nothing  could  alleviate  but 
the  constant  use  of  cigars  and  brandy  and  water.    On  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  departure  of  Fitz-Snooks,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  devout 
and  exemplary  Gammon  to  church ;  where,  barring  a  good  many  ill-concealed 
yawns  and  constant  fidgetiness,  he  conducted  himself  with  tolerable  decorum. 
Yet  still  the  style  of  his  dress,  his  air,  and  his  countenance,  filled  the  little 
congregation  with  feehngs  of  great  astonishment,  when  they  thought  that  that 
was  the  new  Squire  of  Yatton,  and  for  a  melancholy  moment  contrasted  him 
with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Aubrey.    As  for  the  worthy  vicar.  Dr.  Tatham,  Gam- 
.mon  resolved  to  secure  his  good  graces,  and  succeeded.    He  called  upon  him 
soon  after  having  heard  from  Titmouse  of  his,  Yahoo,  and  Fitz-Snooks'  encounter 
with  Dr.  Tatham,  and  expressed  profound  concern  on  hearing  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  encountered.  There  was  a  gentleness  and  affability — temper- 
ing at  once  and  enhancing  his  evident  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the  world— 
which  quite  captivated  the  little  Doctor.    But,  above  all,  the  expressions  of 
delicate  sympathy  and  regret  with  which  he  now  and  then  alluded  to  the  late 
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occupants  of  Yatton,  and  towards  whom  the  stem  requisitions  of  professional 
duty  had  caused  him  to  play  so  odious  a  part,  and  inquired  about  them,  drew 
out  almost  all  that  was  in  the  little  Doctor's  heart  concerning  his  departed 
friends.  Gammon  gazed  with  deep  interest  at  the  old  blind  stag-hound,  and 
feeble  old  Peggy,  and  seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  the  Doctor's  little  anecdotes 
concerning  them.  He  introduced  Titmouse  to  the  vicar ;  and,  in  his  presence. 
Gammon  declared  his  (Titmouse's)  contempt  for  the  two  fellows  who  were  with 
him  when  first  he  saw  Dr.  Tatham  ;  who  thereupon  banished  from  his  heart  all 
recollection  of  the  conduct  which  had  so  deeply  hurt  his  feelings.  Gammon 
infinitely  delighted  the  Doctor,  by  calling  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  alluding 
with  evident  interest  and  anxiety  to  certain  passages  in  the  Doctor's  sermon 
of  the  day  before,  and  which  led  to  a  very  lengthened  and  interesting  discus- 
sion. In  consequence  of  what  then  transpired,  the  Doctor  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  routing  out  an  old  sermon,  which  he  had  once  preached  before  the 
judges  of  assize — and,  during  the  week,  he  touched  it  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  for  the  ensuing  Sunday — when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
marked  and  undeviating  attention  with  which  Mr.  Gammon  sat  listening  to 
him;  and  that  candid  inquirer  after  truth  afterwards  stepped  into  the  little 
vestry,  and  warmly  complimented  the  Doctor  upon  his  discourse.  Thus  it  was 
that  Doctor  Tatham^came  to  pen  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  which  I  have  formerly  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy :— 

"  P.S. — By  the  way,  the  altered  state  of  things  at  the  Hall,  I  am  of  opinion 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  a  Mr.  Gammon — one  of 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  solicitors,  and  to  whom  he  seems  very  firmly 
attached.  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  form  hasty  opinions,  and 
am  not  apt  to  be  deceived  in  my  estimate  of  character ;  but  I  must  say,  I 
consider  Mr.  Gammon  to  be  a  very  superior  man,  both  in  character,  intellect, 
and  acquirements.  He  possesses  great  aouteness  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
general  information,  a  very  calm  and  courteous  address — and  above  and  beyond 
all,  is  a  man  of  very  enlightened  religious  feeling.  He  comes  constantly  to 
church,  and  presents  a  truly  edifying  example  to  all  around,  of  decorum  and 
attention.  You  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the  discussions  we  have  had  on 
points  which  my  sermons  have  suggested  to  him.  I  preached  one  lately, 
specially  aimed  at  him,  which,  thank  God  !  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  has 
been  attended  with  happy  effects,  and  allayed  some  startling  doubts  which 
had  been  for  years  tormenting  him.  I  am  sure  that  my  dear  friend"  (i.e.,  Mr. 
Aubrey)  "  would  be  delighted  witk  him.  I  had  myself,  I  assure  you,  to  over- 
come a  very  strong  prejudice  against  him — a  thing  I  always  love  to  attempt, 
and  have  in  a  measure,  in  the  present  instance,  succeeded.  He  speaks  of  you 
all  with  evident  caution,  but,  at  the  same  time,  respect  and  sympathy." 

This  postscript  it  was,  which,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  to  seek  the  interview  with  Gammon  which  has  been  described,  and 
during  which  it  was  frequently  present  to  his  mind. 

While,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Gammon's  presence  and  authority, 
Titmouse  was  for  a  brief  while  leading  this  sober  retired  life  at  Yatton — why, 
he  hardly  knew,  except  that  Gammon  willed  it — a  circumstance  occurred  which 
suddenly  placed  him  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity  in  metropolitan 
society.  I  hardly  know  how  to  suppress  my  feelings  of  exultation,  in  retracing 
the  rapid  steps  by  which  Mr.  Titmouse  was  transformed  into  a  lion  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Be  it  known  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Bladdery  Kp,  a  fashionable 
novelist,  possessed  of  most  extraordinary  versatility  and  power ;  for  he  had,  at 
the  end  of  every  nine  months,  during  the  last  nine  years,  produced  a  novel 
in  three  volumes — each  succeeding  one  eclipsing  the  splendour  of  its  prede- 
cessor (in  the  judgment  of  the  most  q,ble  and  disinterested  newspaper  critics) 
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— in  the  "masterly  structure  of  the  plot" — the  "vivid  and  varied  delineation 
,  of  character  " — ^the  "  profound  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart " — "  exquisite  appreciation  of  life  in  all  its  endless  varieties  " — "  piercing 
but  delicate  satire "—" bold  and  powerful  denunciations  of  popular  vices" — 
"  rich  and  tender  domestic  scenes  " — "  inimitable  ease  and  grace  " — "  consum- 
mate tact  and  judgment" — "reflection  co-extensive  with  observation" — "the 
style  flowing,  brilliant,  nervous,  varied,  picturesque,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  We  have,  in  the  present  day,  thank  Heaven  !  at  least  a  hundred  such 
writers ;  but  at  the  time  about  which  I  am  writing,  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip  was 
pretty  nearly  alone  in  his  glovy.  Such  was  the  man,  to  whom  it  suddenly 
occurred,  on  glancing  over  the  newspaper  report  of  the  trial  of  Doe  on  the 
Demise  of  Titmouse  v.  Julter,  to  make  the  interesting  facts  of  the  case  the 
basis  of  a  new  novel,  on  quite  a  new  plan,  and  which  was  infinitely  to  tran- 
scend all  his  former  works,  and,  in  fact,  occasion  quite  a  revolution  in  that 
brilliant  and  instructive  species  of  literature.  To  work  went  Mr.  Pip,  within 
a  day  or  two  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
had  got  to  the  close  of  his  labours.  Practice  had  made  him  perfect,  and  given 
Mm  infinite  f  aciUty  in  the  production  of  first-rate  writing.  The  spirited  publisher 
(Mr.  Bubble)  then  quickly  set  to  work  to  "  get  the  steam  up  "  fully  !  ah  !  ^how 
secretly  and  skilfully  !  For  some  time  there  appeared  numerous  intimations  in 
the  daily  papers,  that  "  the  circles  of  ton"  were  "on  the  qui  vive"  with  expec- 
tation of  a  certain,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — that  "  disclosures  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character  "  were  being  looked  for — "  attempts  made  to  suppress,"  etc.,  etc. — 
"  compromising  certain  distinguished,"  etc.,  and  so  forth ;  all  these  paragraphs 
being  in  the  unquestionable  editorial  style,  and  genvAne  indications  of  a 
mysterious  under-current  of  curiosity  and  excitement,  existing  in  those  regions 
wliich  were  watched  with  reverential  awe  and  constancy  by  those  in  the  lower 
regions.  As  time  advanced,  more  frequent  and  distinct  became  these  titilla- 
tions  of  the  pubhc  palate — these  intimations  of  what  was  going  forward,  and 
what  might  shortly  be  expected,  from  the  appearance  of  the  long-promised 
work.  Take  for  instance  the  following,  which  ran  the  round  of  every  news- 
paper, and  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  the  curiosity  of  half  the  fools  in  the 
country  : — 

"  The  efforts  made  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  interesting  and  peculiar 
scenes  contained  in  the  forthcoming  novel,  and  to  suppress  it,  have  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the  gifted  author,  and  the  determination 
of  the  spirited  publisher  ;  and  their  only  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  and 
expedite  their  efforts.  It  will  bear  the  exciting  and  piquant  title — '  Tippeti- 
wink ; '  and  is  said  to  be  founded  on  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  recent  trial  of  a  great  ejectment  cause  at  York.  More  than  one  noble 
family's  history  is  believed  to'  be  involved  in  some  of  the  details  which  will 
be  found  in  the  forthcoming  publication,  for  which,  we  are  assured,  there  are 
already 'symptoms  of  an  unprecedented  demand.  The  'favoured  few'  who 
have  seen  it,  predict  that  it  will  produce  a  prodigious  sensation.  The  happy 
audacity  with  which  facts  are  adhered  to,  will,  we  trust,  not  lead  to  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  that  are  looked  for  in  certain  quarters  with  some 
anxiety.  When  we  announce  that  its  author  is  the  gifted  writer  of  '  The  Silver 
Spoons '  — '  Spinnach '  —  '  The  Rrouette '  —  '  Tittle-Tattle  '  — '  Pitz  -  Giblets 
'  Squint,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  we  trust  we  are  violating  no  literary  confidence." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sort  of  thing.  In  that  day,  g,  skilfully  directed 
play  of  puffs  laid  prostrate  the  whole  reading  and  fashionable  world,  producing 
the  excitement  of  which  they  affected  to  chronicle  the  existence.  The  artillery- 
man, in  the  present  instance,  was  a  hack  writer,  hired  by  Mr.  Bubble — ^in  fact 
kept  by  bim  entirely — to  perform  services  of  this  degrading  description — and 
he  sat  from  morning  to  night  in  a  back-room  on  Mr.  Bubble's  premises. 
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engaged  in  spinning  out  these  villainous  and  lying  paragraphs  concerning 
every  work  published,  or  about  to  be  published,  by  Mr.  Bubble.  Then  he  hit 
upon  another  admirable  device.  He  had  seven  hundred  copies  printed  off; 
and,  allovying  a  hundred  for  a  first  edition,  he  varied  the  title-pages  of  the 
remaining  six  hundred  by  the  words — "  Second  Edition" — "  Third  Edition" — • 
"Fmi/rth  Edition" — "Fifth  Edition  "—" /Sia?;;  A  Edition"— and  ''Seventh  Edi- 
tion." 

By  the  time  that  the  fourth  edition  had  been  announced,  there  existed  a  real 
rage  for  the  book  ;  the  circulating  libraries  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town  were 
besieged  by  applicants  for  a  perusal  of  the  work ;  and  "  notices,"  "  reviews," 
and  "extracts"  began  to  make  their  appearance  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  newspapers.  The  idea  of  the  work  was  admirable.  TippetiMinh,  the  hero, 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  ancient  family — an  only  child — kidnapped  away 
in  his  infancy  by  the  malignant  agency  of  "the  demon  Mowhray"  a  distant 
relative,  of  a  fierce  temper  and  wicked  character,  who  by  these  means  succeeded 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate,  and  would  have  come  in  time,  to  the  honours 
and  estates  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  in  the  kingdom,  the  Earl  of 
Frizzleton.  Poor  Tippetiwink  was  at  length,  however,  discovered  by  his  illus- 
trious kinsman,  by  mere  accident,  in  an  obscure  capacity,  in  the  employ  of  a 
benevolent  linen-draper.  Black-hag,  who  was  described  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  generous  of  linendrapers ;  and  after  a  series  of  wonderful  adven- 
tures, in  which  the  hero  displayed  the  most  heroic  constancy,  the  Earl  succeeded 
in  reinstating  his  oppressed  and  injured  kinsman  in  the  lofty  station  which  he 
ought  always  to  have  occupied.  His  daughter — a  paragon  of  female  loveliness 
— the  Lady  Sapphira  Sigh-a/)vay — evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  the  success 
of  Tippetiminh ;  and  at  length — the  happy  result  may  be  guessed.  Out  of 
these  few  and  natural  incidents,  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip  was  pronounced  at  length, 
by  those  (i.e.,  the  aforesaid  newspaper  scribes)  who  govern,  if  they  do  not 
indeed  constitute  public  opinion,  to  have  produced  an  imperishable  record  of 
his  genius,  avoiding  all  the  faults,  and  combining  aU  the  excellences,  of  all  his 
former  productions.  The  identity  between  Titmouse  and  Tippetiwinli,  Lord 
Dreddlington  and  Lord  Frizaleton,  Lady  Cecilia  and  Lady  Sapphira,  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  and  "the  demon  Momliray,"  was  quickly  established.  The  novel  passed 
speedily  into  the  tenth  edition ;  an  undoubted,  and  a  very  great  sensation  was 
produced ;  extracts  descriptive  of  the  persons,  particularly  that  of  Titmouse, 
and  the  Earl,  and  Lady  Cecilia,  figuring  in  the  story,  were  given  in  the  London 
papers,  and  thence  transferred  into  those  all  over  the  country.  The  very 
author,  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip,  became  a  resuscitated  lion,  and  dressing  himself  in 
the  most  exquisite  style,  had  his  portrait,  looking  most  intensely  intellectual, 
prefixed  to  the  tenth  edition.  Then  came  portraits  of  "  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq."  (for  which  he  had  never  sat),  giving  him  large  melting  eyes,  and  a  very 
pensive  face,  and  a  most  fashionable  dress.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Lady  Cecilia  became  almost  a  lion  and  lioness.  Hundreds  of  opera-glasses 
were  directed,  at  once,  to  their  box  ;  innumerable  were  the  anxious  salutations 
they  received  as  they  drove  round  the  Park — and  they  drove  round  it  three  or 
four  times  as  often  as  they  had  ever  done  before.  'Twas  whispered  that  the 
King  had  read  the  book,  and  drank  the  Earl's  health,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Prizzleton— while  the  Queen  did  the  same  for  Lady  Cecilia  as  Lady  Sapphira. 
Their  appearance  produced  a  manifest  sensation  at  both  the  levee  and  drawing- 
room —  Majesty  looked  blander  than  usual  as  they  approached.  Poor  Lord 
Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia  mounted  in  a  trice  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
rapturous  excitement;  for  there  was  that  buoyant  quality  about  their  beads 
which  secured  them  a  graceful  and  rapid  upward  motion.  They  were  both 
unutterably  happy,  living  in  a  gentle,  delicious  tumult  of  excited'^''i^elino:s.  Ir- 
repressible exultation  glistened  in  the  Earl's  eyes  ;  he  threw  an  in.lefinite  deal 
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of  blandness  and  courtesy  into  his  manners  -wherever  he  was  and  whomsoever 
he  addressed,  as  if  he  could  now  easily  afford  it,  confident  in  the  inaccessible 
sublimity  of  his  position.  It  was  slightly  laughable  to  observe,  however,  the 
desperate  efforts  he  made  to  maintain  his  former  frigid  composure  of  manner 
— but  in  vain;  his  nervousness  looked  almost  like  a  sudden,  though  gentle, 
accession  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Innumerable  were  the  inquiries  made  after 
Titmouse — his  person — his  manners — his  character — his  dress,  by  her  friends, 
of  Lady  Cecilia.  Young  ladies  tormented  her  for  his  autograph.  'Twas  with 
her  as  if  the  level  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  stirred  by  the  freshening 
'  breeze. 

When  a  thing  of  this  sort  is  once  fairly  set  going,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  When 
fashion  does  go  mad,  her  madness  is  wonderful ;  and  she  very  soon  turns  the 
world  mad.  Presently  the  young  men  appeared  everywhere  in  black  satin 
stocks,  embroidered,  some  vyith  flowers,  and  others  with  gold,  and  which  went 
by  the  name  of  "  Titmouse  Ties;  "  and  in  hats,  with  high  crowns  and  rims  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called  "  Tittlebats."  All  the  young  blades  about 
town,  especially  in  the  city,  dressed  themselves  in  the  most  extravagant  style  ; 
an  amazing  impetus  was  given  to  the  cigar  trade — whose  shops  were  crowded, 
especially  at  nights,  and  every  puppy. that  walked  the  streets  puffed  cigar- 
smoke  in  your  eyes.  In  short,  pert  and  hvely  Titmice  might  be  seen  hopping 
about  the  streets  in  all  directions.  As  for  Tag-rag,  wonders  befell  him.  A 
paragraph  in  a  paper  pointed  him  out  as  the  original  of  Black-bag,  and  his 
shop  in  Oxford  Street  as  the  scene  of  Titmouse's  service.  Thither  quickly 
poured  the  tide  of  fashionable  curiosity  and  custom.  His  business  was  soon 
trebled.  He  wore  his  best  clothes  every  day,  and  smirked  and  smiled,  and 
bustled  about  amidst  the  crowd  in  his  shop,  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He 
began  to  think  of  buying  the  adjoining  premises,  and  adding  them  to  his 
own ;  and  set  his  name  down  as  a  subscriber  of  half-a-guinea  a-year  to  the 
"  Decayed  Drapers'  Association."  These  were  glorious  times  for  Mr.  Tag-rag. 
He  had  to  engage  a  dozen  extra  hands ;  there  were  seldom  less  than  fifty  or 
a  hundred  persons  in  his  shop  at  once ;  strings  of  carriages  before  his  door, 
sometimes  two  deep,  and  stragglings  between  the  coachmen  for  precedence ; 
in  fact,  he  believed  that  the  Millennium  (about  which  he  had  often  heard 
wonders  from  Mr.  Dismal  Horror,  who,  it  seemed,  knew  all  about  it — a  fact  of 
which  he  had  first  persuaded  his  congregation,  and  then  himself)  was  coming 
'  in  earnest. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  undulations  of  the  popular  excitement  in  town  were  tiot  long  in  reaching 
the  calm  retreat  of  Titmouse  in  Yorkshire.  To  say  nothing  of  his  having  on 
several  occasions  observed  artists  busily  engaged  in  sketching  different  views 
of  the  Hall  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  and  on  inquiry,  discovered  that  they 
were  sent  from  town  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  public  sketches 
of  the  "  residence  of  Mr.  Titmouse  ; "  a  copy  of  the  inimitable  performance  of 
Mr.  Bladdery  Pip— viz.,  "  Tippetiwink,"  (tenth  edition) — was  sent  down  to  Mr. 
Titmouse  by  Gammon ;  who  also  forwarded  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  news- 
papers containing  those  paragraphs  which  identified  Titmouse  with  the  hero  of 
the  novel,  and  also  testified  the  profound  impression  which  it  was  making  upon 
the  thinking  classes  of  the  community.  Was  Titmouse's  wish  to  witness  the 
ferment  he  had  so  unconsciously  produced  in  the  metropolis  unreasonable? 
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Yatton  was  beginning  to  look  duller  daily,  even  before  the  arrival  of  this 
stimulating  intelligence  from  town ;  Titmouse  feeling  quite  out  of  his  element. 
So — Gammon  non  oontradicente — up  came  Titmouse  to  town.  If  he  had  not 
been  naturally  a  fool,  the  notice  he  attracted  in  London  must  soon  have  made 
him  one.  He  had  been  for  coming  up  in  a  postchaise  and  four ;  but  Gammon, 
in  a  letter,  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  incurring  so  useless  an  expense, 
assuring  him  that  men  of  as  high  consideration  as  himself  constantly  availed 
themselves  of  the  safe  and  rapid  transit  afEorded  by  the  royal  mail.  His  valet, 
on  being  appealed  to,  corroborated  Mr.  Gammon's  representations ;  adding, 
that  the  late  hour  in  the  evening  at  which  the  mail  arrived  in  town  would 
efEectually  shroud  him  from  public  observation.  Giving  strict  and  repeated 
orders  to  his  valet  to  deposit  him  at  once  "  in  a  first-rate  West-End  hotel,"  the 
haughty  Lord  of  Yatton,  plentifully  provided  with  cigars,  stepped  into  the 
mail,  his  valet  perched  upon  the  box-seat.  That  functionary  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  town,  and  resolved  on  his  master's  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Harcourt  Hotel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bond  Street.  The  mail  passed 
the  Peacock,  at  Islington,  about  half -past  eight  o'clock  ;  and  long  before  they 
had  reached  even  that  point,  the  eager  and  anxious  eye  of  Titmouse  had  been 
on  the  look-out  for  indications  of  his  celebrity.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
to  ovm  that  both  people  and  places  seemed  much  as  usual — wearing  no  par- 
ticular air  of  excitement.  He  was  a  little  chagrined,  tiU  he  reflected  on  the 
vulgar  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  great  for  which  the  eastern  regions 
of  the  metropolis  were  proverbial,  and  also  on  the  increasing  duskiness  of  the 
evening,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  mail  rattled  along,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  concealed  inside.  When  his  humble  hackney  coach  (its  driver  a 
feeble  old  man,  with  a  wisp  of  straw  for  a  hatband,  and  sitting  on  the  rickety 
box  like  a  heap  of  dirty  old  clothes,  and  the  flagging  and  limping  horses  looking 
truly  miserable  objects)  had  rumbled  slowly  up  to  the  lofty  and  gloomy  door 
of  the  Harcourt  Hotel,  it  seemed  to  excite  no  notice  whatever.  A  tall  waiter, 
in  a  plain  suit  of  black  evening  dress,  with  his  hands  stuck  behind  his  coat- 
tails,  continued  standing  in  the  ample  doorway,  eyeing  the  plebeian  vehicle 
wkich  had  drawn  up,  with  utter  indifEerence — conjecturing,  probably,  that  it 
had  come  to  the  wrong  door.  With  the  same  air  of  provoking  superciliousness 
he  stood,  till  the  valet,  having  jumped  down  from  his  seat  beade  the  driver, 
ran  up,  and  in  a  peremptory  sort  of  way  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Titmouse,  of  Yatton!" 
This  stirred  the  waiter  into  something  like  energy. 

"  Here,  sir ! "  called  out  Mr.  Titmouse  from  within  the  coach ;  and  on  the 
waiter's  slowly  approaching,  he  inquired  in  a  suiSciently  swaggering  manner — 
"Pray,  has  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  been  inquiring  for  me  here  to-day?" 
The  words  seemed  to  operate  like  magic,  converting  the  pejson  addressed,  in 
a  moment,  into  a  slave — supple  and  obsequious. 

"  His  lordship  has  not  been  here  to-day,  sir,"  he  replied  in  a  low  tone,  with 
a  most  courteous  inclination,  gently  opening  the  door,  and  noiselessly  letting 
down  the  steps.  "  Do  you  alight,  sir  ? "  "  Why — a — ^have  you  room  for  me, 
andmy/eZfow  there?"  "O  yes,  sir!  certainly. — Shall  I  show  you  into  the 
cofEee-room,  sir?"  "  The  cofEee-room  ?  Curse  the  cofEee-room,  sir!  Do  you 
suppose  I'm  a  commercial  traveller  1    Show  me  into  a  private  room,  sir !  " 

The  waiter  bowed  low;  and  in  silent  surprise  led  Mr.  Titmouse  to  a  very 
spacious  and  elegantly  furnished  apartment — where,  amidst  the  blaze  of  six 
wax  candles,  and  attended  by  three  waiters,  he  supped,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, in  great  state — retiring  about  eleven  o'clock  to  his  apartment,  overcoine 
with  fatigue — and  brandy  and  water:  having  fortunately  escaped  the  indignity 
Of  being  forced  to  sit  in  the  same  room  where  an  English  nobleman,  one  or 
two  members  of  Parliament,  arid  a  couple  of  foreign  princes,  were  sitting 
■  sipping  their  claret,  some  writing  letters,  and  others  conning  over  the  evening 
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papers.  About  noon,  the  next  day,  he  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ; 
and  though,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  liis  lordship  would  have  considered 
the  visit  rather  unseasonable,  he  nevertheless  received  his  fortunate  and  now 
truly  distinguished  kinsman  with  the  most  urbane  cordiality. 

At  the  Earl's  suggestion,  and  with  Mr.  Gammon's  concurrence,  Titmouse, 
within  about  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  town,  took  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
together  with  the  elegant  furniture  which  had  belonged  to  their  late  tenant, 
a  young  officer  of  distinction,  who  had  shortly  before  suddenly  gone  abroad 
upon  a  diplomatic  mission.  Mr.  Titmouse  soon  began  to  feel,  in  various  ways, 
the  distinction  which  was  attached  to  his  name — commencing,  as  he  did  at 
once,  the  gay  and  brilliant  life  of  a  man  of  high  fashion,  and  under  the  august 
auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  Like  as  a  cat,  shod  with  walnut-shells 
by  some  merry  young  scapegrace,  doubtless  feels  more  and  more  astonished 
and  excited  at  the  clatter  it  makes  in  scampering  up  and  down  the  bare 
echoing  iioors  and  staircases ;  so,  in  some  sort,  was  it  with  Titmouse,  and  the 
sudden  and  amazing  eclat  with  which  all  his  appearances  and  movements  were 
attended  in  the  regions  of  fashion.  'Tis  a  matter  of  indifEerence  to  a  fool, 
whether  you  laugh  with  or  at  him ;  so  that  you  do  but  laugh — an  observation 
which  will  account  for  much  of  the  conduct  both  of  Lord  Dreddlington  and 
Titmouse.  In  this  short  life,  and  dull  world,  the  thing  is — to  create  a  sensation, 
never  mind  how;  and  every  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  be  gratefully  seized 
hold  of,  and  improved  to  the  uttermost,  by  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  have  an  inclination  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  common  herd  of 
mankind.  Lord  Dreddlington  had  got  so  inflated  by  the  attention  he  excited, 
that  he  set  down  everything  he  witnessed  to  the  score  of  deference  and  ad- 
miration. His  self-conceit  was  so  intense,  that  it  consumed  every  vestige  of 
sense  he  had  about  him.  He  stood  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  the  lofty  pillar 
of  his  pride,  inaccessible  to  ridicule,  and  insensible  indeed  of  its  approach,  like 
vanity  "  on  a  monument,  smiling  at "  scorn.  Indeed,  "  His  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart."  He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  laugh  at 
him,  or  anything  he  might  choose  to  do,  or  any  one  he  might  think  fit  to 
associate  with  and  introduce  to  the  notice  of  society — which  kind  office  he 
forthwith  performed  for  Titmouse,  with  whose  odd  person,  and  somewhat 
eccentric  dress  and  demeanour,  his  lordship  (who  imagined  that  the  same 
operation  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  other  people)  was  growing  daily 
more  familiar.  Thus,  that  which  had  at  first  so  shocked  him,  he  got  at  length 
thoroughly  reconciled  to,  and  began  to  suspect  whether  it  was  not  assumed 
by  Titmouse  out  of  a  daring  scorn  for  the  intrusive  opinions  of  the  world, 
which  showed  a  loftipess  of  spirit  akin  to  his  own.  Besides,  in  another  point 
of  view — suppose  the  manner  and  appearance  of  Titmouse  were  ever  so  absurd, 
so  long  as  his  lordship  chose  to  tolerate  them,  who  should  venture  to  gainsay 
them  ?  So  the  Earl  asked  him  frequently  to  dinner,  took  him  with  them  when 
his  lordship  and  Lady  Cecilia  went  out  in  the  evenings ;  gave  him  a  seat  in 
his  cai-riage  when  going  down  to  the  House ;  and  invited  him  to  accompany, 
him  and  Lady  Cecilia  when  they  either  drove  or  rode  round  the  Park ;  as  to 
which  latter  Titmouse's  assiduous  attention  at  the  riding-school  enabled  him 
to  appear  on  horseback  without  being  glaringly  unequal  to  the  management 
of  his  horse,  which,  however,  he  once  or  twice  contrived  to  give  an  inclination 
towards  backing  upon  those  of  Lady  Cecilia  and  the  Earl.  Titmouse  happening 
to  let  fall,  at  the  Earl's  table,  that  he  had  that  day  ordered  an  elegant  chariot 
to  be  built  for  him,  his  lordship  intimated  that  a  cab  was  the  usual  turn-out  of 
a  bachelor  man  of  fashion  :  whereupon  Titmouse  the  next  day  counter-manded. 
his  order,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  cab  which  had  just  been 
completed  for  a  young  nobleman  who  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  whom, 
consequently,  the  builder  did  not  care  about  disappointing.    He  soon  provided 
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himself  with  a  great  horse  and  a  little  tiger.  What  pen  can  do  justice  to  the 
feelings  with  which  he  first  sat  down  in  that  cab,  yielding  upon  its  well- 
balanced  springs,  took  the  reins  from  his  little  tiger,  and  then  heard  him  jump 
up  behind  1  As  it  was  a  trifle  too  early  for  the  Park,  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  exhibiting  his  splendours  before  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  ; 
so  he  desired  his  little  imp  behind  to  run  and  summon  his  valet,  who  in  a 
trice  came  down ;  and  in  answer  to  a  question,  "  whether  there  wasn't  some- 
thing wanting  from  a  draper  or  hosier,"  was  informed  glibly,  that  six  dozen  of 
best  cambric  pocket  handkerchiefs,  a  dozen  or  two  pairs  of  white  kid  gloves, 
half-a-dozen  stocks,  and  various  other  items  were  "wanting" — (i.e.,  by  the 
valet  himself,  for  Titmouse  was  already  sufficiently  provided).  Off,  however, 
he  drove,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the  Oxford  Street  establishment, 
before  the  door  of  which  five  or  six  carriages  were  standing.  I  should  say 
that,  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  strutting  into  that  scene  of  his  former 
miserable  servitude,  he  experienced  a  gush  of  delight  which  was  sufficient  to 
efface  all  recollection  of  the  misery,  privation,  and  oppression,  endured  in  his 
early  days.  There  was  presently  an  evident  flutter  among  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged behind  the  counter — for,  thought  they — ^it  must  be  "  the  great  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse 1 "  Tag-rag,  catching  sight  of  him,  bounced  out  of  his  little  room,  and 
bustled  up  to  him.  through  the  crowd  of  customers,  bowing,  scraping,  blushing, 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  full  of  excitement,  and  exhibiting  the  most  profound 
obsequiousness.  "  Hope  you're  well,  sir,"  he  commenced  in  a  low  tone,  but 
instantly  added,  in  a  louder  tone,  observing  that  Titmouse  chose  to  appear  to 
have  come  upon  business,  "  what  can  I  have  the  honour  to  do  for  you,  sir,  this 
morning  1 "  And  handing  him  a  stool.  Tag-rag,  vnth  a  respectful  air,  received 
a  very  hberal  order  from  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  minuted  it  down  in  his  memoran- 
dum book. 

"Dear  me,  sir,  is  that  your  cab?"  said  Tag-rag,  as,  having  accompanied 
Titmouse,  bowing  every  step,  to  the  door,  they  both  stood  there  for  a  moment, 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  turn-out  in  my  life,  sir  "  "  Ya — a — s.  Pretty 

well — pretty  well ;  but  that  young  rascal  of  mine's  dirtied  one  of  his  boots  a 
little — dem  him  !  "  and  he  looked  terrors  at  the  tiger.    "  Oh  dear  ! — so  he  has ; 

shall  I  wipe  it  off,  sir  1    Bo  let  me  "    "  No,  it  don't  signify  much.    By  the 

way,  Mr.  Tag-rag,". added  Mr.  Titmouse  in  a  drawling  way,  "  all  well  at — at — 
demme  if  I've  not  this  moment  forgot  the  name  of  your  place  in  the  country 
— — "  "  Satin  Lodge,  sir,"  said  Tag-rag  meekly,  but  with  infinite  inward  un- 
easiness. "  Oh— ay,  to  be  sure.  One  sees,  'pon  my  soul,  such  a  lot  of  places 
— but — all  well  ? "    "  All  very  well,  indeed,  sir ;  and  constantly  talking  of  you, 

sir."    "  Ah — well !    My  compliments  "  here  he  drew  on  his  second  glove, 

and  moved  towards  his  cab,  Tag-rag  accompanjdng  him — "  glad  they're  well. 
If  ever  I'm  driving  that  way — good  day  !  "  In  popped  Titmouse — crack  went 
his  whip — away  darted  the  horse — Tag-rag  following  it  with  an  admiring  and 
anxious  eye. 

As  Mr.  Titmouse  sat  in  his  new  vehicle,  on  his  way  to  the  Park,  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  the  mode,  his  glossy  hat  perched  sideways  on  his  bushy,  well- 
oiled,_but  somewhat  mottled  hair  ;  his  surtout  lined  with  velvet ;  his  full  satin 
stock,  spangled  with  inwrought  gold  flowers,  and  with  two  splendid  pins, 
connected  together  with  delicate  double  gold  chains ;  his  shirt-collars  turned 
down  over  his  stock ;  his  chased  gold  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  right  eye ;  the  stiff 
wristbands  of  his  shirt  turned  back  over  his  coat-cuffs ;  and  his  hands  in  snowy 
kid  gloves,  holding  his  whip  and  reins ;  when  he  considered  the  exquisite  figure 
he  must  thus  present  to  the  eyes  o:^all  beholders,  and  gave  them  credit  for 
gazing  at  him  with  the  same  sort  of  feelings  which  similar  sights  had,  but  a 
few  months  before,  excited  in  Ms  despairing  breast,  his  little  cup  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  even  brimming  over.   This,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  was  a  just 
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reflection,  was  still  a  very  natural  one;  for  he  knew  what  his  own  feelings 
were,  though  not  how  weak  and  absurd  they  were ;  and  of  course  judged  of 
others  by  himself.  If  the  Marquis  of  Whigborough,  with  his  £200,000  a-year, 
and  5,000  independent  voters  at  his  comlnand,  were  on  his  way  down  to  the 
House,  absorbed  with  anxiety  as  to  the  efEect  of  the  final  threat  he  was  going 
to  make  to  the  Minister,  that,  unless  he  had  a  few  strawberry  leaves  promised 
Mm,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  record  his  vote  against  the  great  bill  for 
"Miving  Ecery  Body  Every  Tldng,"  which  stood  for  a  third  reading  that 

evening ;  or  if  the  great  Duke  of   ,  a  glance  of  whose  eye,  or  a  wave  of 

whose  hand,  would  light  up  an  European  war,  and  who  might  at  that  moment 
be  balancing  in  his  mind  the  fate  of  millions  of  mankind,  as  depending  upon 
his  fiat  for  peace  or  war — I  say  that  if  both  or  either  of  these  personages  had 
passed  or  met  Titmouse,  in  their  cabs  (which  they  were  mechanically  urging 
onward,  so  absorbed  the  while  with  their  own  thoughts,  that  they  scarce  knew 
vtShether  they  were  in  a  cab  or  a  handbarrow,  in  which  latter;  had  it  been 
before  their  gates,  either  of  them  might  in  his  abstraction  have  seated  him- 
self) ;  Titmouse's  superior  acquaintance  with  human  nature  assured  him  that 
the  sight  of  his  tip-top  turn-out  could  not  fail  of  attracting  their  attention, 
and  nettling  their  pride.  Whether  Milton,  if  cast  on  a  desolate  island,  but 
with  the  means  of  writing  Paradise  Lost,  would  have  done  so,  had  he  been 
certain  that  no  human  eye  would  ever  peruse  a  line  of  it ;  or  whether  Mr. 
Titmouse,  had  he  been  suddenly  deposited,  in  his  splendid  cab,  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  with  not  one  of  his  species  to  fix  an.  envying  eye  upon 
him,  would  nevertheless  have  experienced  a  great  measure  of  satisfaction,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  As,  however,  every  condition  of  life  has  its  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  so,  if  Titmouse  had  been  placed  in  the  midst'  of  the  aforesaid 
desert  at  the  time  when  he  was  last  before  the  reader,  instead  of  dashing  along 
Oxford  Street,  he  would  have  escaped  certain  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
he  presently  encountered.  Had  an  ape,  not  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
driving,  been  put  into  Titmouse's  place,  he  would  probably  have  driven  much 
in  the  same  style,  though  he  would  have  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  in  respect  of  his  simple  and  natural  appearance ;  being,  to  the  eye  of 
correct  taste,  "when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most."  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  spite 
o#  the  assistance  to  his  sight  which  he  derived  from  his  neutral  glass,  was 
continually  coming  into  collision  with  the  vehicles  which  met  and  passed  him, 
on  his  way  to  Cumberland  Gate.  He  got  into  no  fewer  than  four  distinct 
Torva  (to  say  nothing  of  the  flying  curses  which  he  received  in  passing)  between 
the  point  I  have  named  and  Mr.  Tag-rag's  premises.  But  as  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  spirit,  he  sat  in  his  cab,  on  these  four  occasions,  cursing 
aind  blaspheming  like  a  little  fiend,  till  he  almost  brought  tears  of  vexation 
into  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  of  his  opponents  (cads,  cab-drivers,  watermen, 
hackney-coachmen,  carters,  stage  coachmen,  market-gardeners,  and  draymen), 
who  unexpectedly  found  their  own  weapon — i.e.,  slang — wielded  with  such 
superior  power  and  efEect,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  a  swell — an  aristocrat.  The 
more  manly  of  his  opponents  were  filled  with  secret  respect  for  the  possessor 
of  such  unsu.spected  powers.  Still  it  was  unpleasant  for  a  person  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's distinction  to  be  engaged  in  these  conflicts ;  and  he  would  have  given 
the  woBid  to  be  able  to  conquer  his  conceit  so  far  as  to  summon  his  little  tiger 
within,  and  surrender  to  him  the  reins.  Such  a  ridiculous  confession  of  hiS 
own  incapacity,  however,  he  could  not  think  of,  and  he  got  into  several  little 
disturbances  in  the  Park ;  after  which  he  drove  home ;  the  battered  cab  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  maker's,  where  the  injuries  it  had  sustained  were  repaired  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  forty  pounds. 

The  eminent  position  secured  for  Titmouse  by  the  masterly  genius  of  Mr. 
Bladdery  Pip,  was  continued  to  him,  and  strengthened  by  much  more  sub- 
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stantial  claims  upon  the  respect  of  society,  possessed  by  the  first-named 
gentleman.  Eumour  is  a  dame  that  always  looks  at  objects  through  very 
strong  magnifying-glasses ;  and,  guided  by  what  she  saw,  she  soon  gave  out 
^hat  Titmouse  was  patron  of  three  boroughs,  had  a  clear  rent-roll  of  thirty 
thousand  a-year,  and  had  already  received  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  hard  cash  from  the  previous  proprietor  of  his  estates,  as  a  compensation  for 
tiie  back  rents,  which  that  usurper  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  receipt 
of.  Then  he  was  very  near  in  succession  to  the  ancient  and  distinguished 
Barony  of  Drelincourt,  and  the  extensive  estates  thereto  annexed.  He  was 
young ;  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  and  was — unmarried.  Under  the  mask  of 
naivete  and  eccentricity,  it  was  behaved  that  he  concealed  great  natural  acnte- 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  were  his  real  and  who  only  his 
pretended  friends  and  well-wishers ;  and  that  his  noble  relatives  had  given  in 
to  his  little  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  the  important  discovery 
upon  which  he  was  bent.  Infinite  effect  was  thus  given  to  the  Earl's  introduc- 
tions. Wherever  Titmouse  went  he  found  new  and  delightful  acquaintancesij 
and  invitations  to  dinners,  balls,  routs,  soirees,  came  showering  daily  into  his 
rpoms  at  the  Albany,  where  also  were  left  innumerable  cards,  bearing  names 
of  very  high  fashion.  All  who  had  daughters  or  sisters  in  the  market,  paid 
eager  and  persevering  court  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  still  more  so  to  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia,  his  august  spo7isors ;  so  that — such  being  the 
will  of  that  merry  jade  Fortune — they  who  had  once  regarded  him  as  an  object 
only  of  disgust  and  contempt,  and  had  been  disposed  to  order  their  servants 
to  show  him  out  again  into  the  streets,  were  now,  in  a  manner,  magnified  and 
made  honourable  by  means  of  their  connection  with  him;  or  rather,  society, 
through  his  means,  had  become  suddenly  sensible  of  the  commanding  qualities 
and  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  the  Lady  Cecilia.  In  the 
ball-room — at  Almack's  even — how  many  young  men,  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  of  real  consequence,  applied  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  haughty  beauty, 
which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  only  to  ask  for,  and  have  !  Whose  was  the  opera-box 
into  which  he  might  not  drop  as  a  welcome  visitor,  and  be  seen  lounging  in 
envied  familiarity  with  its  fair  and  brilliant  inmates  ?  Were  there  not  mothers 
of  high  fashion,  of  stately  pride,  of  sounding  rank,  who  would  have  humbled 
tkemselves  before  Titmouse,  if  thereby  he  could  have  been  brought  a  suitor  to 
the  feet  of  one  of  their  daughters  ?  But  it  was  not  over  the  fair  sex  alone  that 
the  magic  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  name  and  pretensions  had  obtained  this  great  and 
sudden  ascendancy;  he  excited  no  small  attention  among  men  of  fashion — 
great  numbers  of  whom  quickly  recognised  in  him  one  very  fit  to  become  their 
bjitt  and  their  dupe.  What  signified  it  to  men  secure  of  their  own  position  in 
society,  that  they  were  seen  openly  associating  with  one  so  outrageously,  absurd 
in  his  dress — and  vulgar  and  ignorant  beyond  all  example  1  So  long  as  he  bled 
freely  and  trotted  out  briskly  and  willingly,  his  eccentricities  could  be  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  humoured.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gay  and  popular 
Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleurs ;  but  he  is  worth  a  word  or  two  of  de- 
scription, because  of  the  position  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  and  retain,  and 
the  influence  which  he  managed  to  exercise  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
London  society.  The  post  he  was  anxious  to  secure  was  that  of  the  leader  of 
ton;  and  he  wished  it  to  appear  that  that  was  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition. 
While,  however,  he  affected  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  such  matters  as  devis- 
ing new  and  exquisite  variations  of  dress  and  equipage,  he  was,  in  reality,  bent 
upon  graver  pursuits— upon  gratifying  his  own  licentious  tastes  and  inclinations 
with  secrecy  and  impunity.  He  despised  folly,  cultivating  and  practising  only 
vice,  in  which  he  was,  in  a  manner,  an  epicure.  He  was  now  about  his  forty- 
second  year,  had  been  handsome,  was  of  bland  and  fascinating  address,  variously 
accomplished,  of  exquisite  tact,  of  most  refined  taste  ;  there  was  a.  slig;ht  fulness 
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and  pufflness  about  his  features,  an  expression  in  his  eye  which  spoke  of  satiety 
— and  the  fact  was  so.  He  was  a  very  proud,  selfish,  heartless  person ;  but 
these  qualities  he  contrived  to  disguise  from  many  of  even  his  most  intimate 
associates.  An  object  of  constant  anxiety  to  him,  was  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  younger  and  weaker  branches  of  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  secure 
a  distinguished  status  in  society ;  and  he  succeeded.  To  gain  this  point,  he 
taxed  all  his  resources ;  never  were  so  exquisitely  blended,  as  in  his  instance, 
with  a  view  to  securing  his  influence,  the  qualities  of  dictator  and  parasite ;  he 
always  appeared  the  agreeaWe  equal  of  those  whom,  for  his  life,  he  dared  not 
seriously  have  offended.  He  had  no  fortune ;  no  visible  means  of  making 
money — did  not  sensibly  sponge  upon  his  friends,  nor  fall  into  conspicuous 
embarrassments,  yet  he  always  lived  in  luxury — without  money,  he  in  some 
inconceivable  manner  always  contrived  to  be  in  the  possession  of  money's 
worth.  He  had  a  magical  power  of  soothing  querulous  tradesmen.  He  had 
a  knack  of  always  keeping  himself,  his  clique,  his  sayings  and  doings,  before 
the  eye  of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  it  that  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  fashion  ;  yet  it  was  really  no  such  thing ;  it  was  a  false- 
fashion,  there  being  all  the  difference  between  him  and  a  man  of  real  conse- 
quence in  society,  that  there  is  between  mock  and  real  pearl,  between  paste 
and  diamond.  It  was  true  that  young  men  of  sounding  name  and  title  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  his  train,  thereby  giving  real  countenance  to  one  from 
whom  they  fancied  that  they  themselves  derived  celebrity ;  thus  enabling  him 
to  effect  a  lodgement  in  the  outskirts  of  aristocracy;  but  he  could  nob 
penetrate  inland,  so  to  speak,  any  more  than  foreign  merchants  can  advance 
further  than  to  Canton,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He  was 
only  tolerated  in  the  regions  of  real  aristocracy — a  fact  of  which  he  had  a 
very  galling  consciousness,  though  it  did  not  apparently  disturb  his  equanimity, 
or  interrupt  the  systematic  and  refined  sycophancy  by  which  alone  he  could 
secure  his  precarious  position. 

With  some  sad  exceptions,  I  think  that  Great  Britain  has  reason  to  be  prcJud 
of  her  aristocracy.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  those  gaudy  flaunting  personages,  of 
either  sex,  who,  by  their  excesses  or  eccentricities,  are  eternally  obtruding 
themselves,  their  manners,  dress,  and  equipage,  upon  the  offended  ear  and  eye 
of  the  public ;  but  of  those  who  occupy  their  exalted  sphere  in  simplicity,  in 
calmness,  and  in  unobtrusive  dignity  and  virtue.  I  am  no  flatterer  or  idolater 
of  the  aristocracy.  I  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
the  institution  ;  but  I  shall  ever  pay  its  members,  personally,  an  honest  homage 
only,  after  a  stern  and  keen  scrutiny  into  their  personal  pretensions.;  thinking 
of  them  ever  in  the  spirit  of  those  memorable  words  of  Scripture — "  Unto 
7vJwmsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,"'  and  that  not  here- 
after only,  but  here  also.  No  one  would  visit  their  faults  and  follies  with  a, 
more  unsparing  severity  than  I ;  yet,  making  all  just  allowances  for  tlieir 
peculiar  perils  and  temptations,  exposed  as  they  are,  especially  at  the  period 
of  their  entrance  upon  life,  to  sedulous  and  systematic  sycophancy,  too  often 
also  to  artful  and  designing  profligacy.  Can,  however,  anything  excite  greater 
indignation  and  disgust  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent  observer, 
than  the  instances  occasionally  exhibited  of  persons  of  rank  presumptuously 
imagining  that  they  enjoy  a  sort  of  prescriptive  immunity  from  the  consequences 
of  misconduct  ?  An  insolent  or  profligate  nobleman  is  a  spectacle  becoming 
every  day  more  dangerous  to  exhibit  in  this  country ;  of  that  he  may  be 
assured. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  one  who,  if  their  order  were  in  jeopardy,  would, 
with  the  immense  majority  of  his  brethren  of  the  middle  classes,  freely  shed 
his  blood  in  defence  of  that  order ;  for  its  preservation  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  its  privileges  are  really  oui-s. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  Marquis.  The  means  to  which,  as  I  have  above 
explained,  he  resorted  for  the  purpose,  secured  him  a  certain  species  of  perma- 
nent popularity.  In  matters  of  dress  and  equipage,  he  could  really  set  the 
fashion ;  and  being  something  of  a  practical  humourist,  and  desirous  of 
frequent  exhibitions  of  his  power,  in  order  to  enhance  his  pretensions  with 
his  patrons — and  also  greatly  a,pplauded  and  indulged  by  the  tradespeople 
profiting  by  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  he  was  very  capricious  in  the  exercise 
of  his  influence.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  advent  of  my  little  hero, 
to  display  his  powers  very  decisively  !  He  waved  his  wand  over  Titmouse, 
and  instantly  transformed  a  little  ass  into  a  great  lion.  'Twas  the  Marquis, 
who  with  his  own  hand  sketched  off,  from  fancy,  the  portrait  of  Titmouse, 
causing  it  to  be  exhibited  in  almost  every  bookseller's  shop  window.  He  knew 
that,  if  he  chose  to  make  his  appearance  once  or  twice  in  the  Parks,  and 
leading  streets  and  squares,  in — for  instance — the  full  and  imposing  evening 
costume  of  the  clown  at  the  theatre,  with  painted  face,  capacious  white  in- 
expressibles, and  tasteful  cap  and  jacket — within  a  few  days'  time  several 
thousands  of  clowns  would  make  their  appearance  about  town,  turning  it  into 
a  vast  pantomime.  Could  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  Marquis's  power  in 
such  matters  have  been  exhibited,  than  that  which  had  actually  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Titmouse  ?  Soon  after  the  novel  of  Tippetiwint  had  rendered  our 
friend  an  object  of  public  interest  the  Marquis  happened,  somewhere  or  other, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  preposterous  little  ape.  His  keen  eye  caught  all 
Titmouse's  personal  peculiarities  at  a  glance;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
appeared  in  public,  a  sort  of  splendid  edition  of  Titmouse — with  quizzing-glass 
stuck  in  his  eye  and  cigar  in  his  mouth  ;  taper  ebony  cane  ;  tight  surtout,  with 
the  snowy  corner  of  a  white  handkerchief  peeping  out  of  the  outside  breast- 
pocket ;  hat  with  scarce  any  rim,  perched  slantingly  on  his  head ;  satin  stock 
bespangled  with  inwrought  gold  flowers ;  shirt-collar  turned  down ;  and  that 
inimitable  strut  of  his  ! — 'Twas  enough ;  the  thoughtful  young  men  about  town 
wei'e  staggered  for  a  moment ;  but  their  senses  soon  returned.  The  Marquis 
had  set  the  thing  a-going;  and  within  three  days'  time,  that  bitter  wag  had 
called  forth  a  flight  of  Titmice  that  would  have  reminded  you,  for  a  moment, 
of  the  visitation  of  locusts  brought  upon  Egypt  by  Moses.  Thus  was  brought 
about  the  state  of  things  recorded  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter 
of  this  history.  As  soon  as  the  Marquis  had  seen  a  few  of  the  leading  fools 
about  town  fairly  in  the  fashion,  he  resumed  his  former  rigid  simplicity  of 
attire,  and,  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  two  in  his  confidence,  walked  about 
the  town  enjoying  his  triumph;  witnessing  his  trophies — "Tittlebats"  and 
"  Titmouse  ties  " — filling  the  shop  windows  on  the  week-days,  and  peopling 
the  streets  on  Sundays.  The  Marquis  was  not  long  in  obtaining  an  introduction 
to  the  quaint  little  millionaire,  whose  reputation  he  had,  conjointly  with  his 
distinguished  friend  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip,  contributed  so  greatly  to  extend.  Tit- 
mouse, who  had  often  heard  of  him,  looked  upon  him  with  inconceivable 
reverence,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  one  of  the  Marquis's  reoJierche  Sunday 
dinners,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous  ecstasy.  Thither,  on  the  appointed  day,  he 
went  accordingly,  and,  by  his  original  humour,  afEorded  infinite  amusement  to 
the  Marquis's  other  guests.  'Twas  lucky  for  Titmouse  that,  getting  dreadfully 
drunk  very  early  in  the  evening,  he  was  quite  incapacitated  from  accompanying 
Ms  brilliant  and  good  natured  host  to  one  or  two  scenes  of  fashionable  enter- 
tainment, as  had  been  arranged,  in  St.  James's  Street. 

Now,  do  let  us  pause  to  ask  whether  this  poor  little  creature  was  not  to  be 
pitied  ?  Did  he  not  seem  to  have  been  plucked  out  of  his  own  sphere  of  safe 
and  comparatively  happy  obscurity,  only  in  order  to  become  every  one's  game 
— an  object  of  everj'body's  cupidity  and  cruelty?  May  he  not  be  compared  to 
the  flying  fish,  who,  springing  out  of  the  water  to  avoid  his  deadly  pursuer 
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there,  is  instantly  pounced  upon  by  his  ravenous  assailants  in  the  air  ?  In  the 
lower,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society,  was  not  this  the  condition  of  poot 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  ?  Was  not  his  long  coveted  advancement  merely  a  transi- 
tion from  scenes  of  vulgar  to  refined  rapacity  ?  Had  he,  ever  since  "  lucli  had 
happened  to  him,"  had  one  single  friend,  to  whisper  in  his  ear  one  word  of  pity 
and  of  disinterested  counsel  ?  In  the  splendid  regions  which  he  had  entered, 
who  regarded  him  otherwise  than  as  a  legitimate  object  for  plunder  or  ridicule, 
the  latter  disguised  by  the  designing  only  ?  Was  not  even  his  dignified  and 
exemplary  old  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  Right  Honourable  as  he 
was,  influenced  solely  by  oo»siderations  of  paltry  self-interest  ?  Had  he  not 
his  own  ridiculous  and  mercenary  designs  to  accomplish,  amidst  all  the  atten- 
tions he  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  Titmouse  ?  In  the  progress  of  society  we 
have,  in  a  measure  dropped  the  physical  part  of  the  business  ;  and  instead  of 
punching,  scratching,  kicking,  biting,  and  knocking  down  one  another,  still 
true  to  the  original  principles  of  our  nature,  we  are  all  endeavouring  to  cirJ 
cumvent  one  another  ;  everybody  is  trying  to  take  everybody  in ;  the  moment 
that  One  of  us  has  got  together  a  thing  or  two,  he  is  pounced  upon  by  his 
neighbour,  who  in  his  turn  falls  a  prey  to  another,  and  so  on  in  endless  suc- 
cession. 

The  more  that  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia  perceived  of  Titmouse's  popularity, 
the  more  eager  were  they  in  parading  their  connection  with  him,  and  openly 
investing  him  with  the  character  of  a  protege.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Lady 
Cecilia  had  begun  to  have  now  and  then  a  glimmering  notion  of  the  objects 
which  the  Earl  was  contemplating.  If  the  Earl  took  him  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  having  secured  him  a  place  at  the  bar,  would  immediately  on 
entering,  walk  up  to  him,  and  be  seen  for  some  time  condescendingly  pointing 
out  to  him  the  difiEerent  peers  by  name,  as  they  entered,  and  explaining  to 
his  intelligent  auditor  the  period,  and  mode,  and  cause,  of  the  creation  and 
accession  of  many  of  them  to  their  honours,  and  also  the  forms,  ceremonies, 
aiid  routine  of  business  in  the  House ;  so  Lady  Cecilia  was  not  remiss  in 
availing  herself,  in  her  way,  of  the  little  opportunities  which  presented  them- 
selves. She  invited  him,  for  instance,  one  day  early  in  the  week  to  accompany 
them  to  church  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  during  the  interval  gave  out 
amongst  her  intimate  friends  that  they  might  expect  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse 
in  her  papa's  pew.  He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  hour,  might  have  been  seen  in  the  Earl's  carriage,  driving  to  after- 
noon service  at  the  Eeverend  Morphine  Velvet's  chapel — Rosemary  Chapel, 
near  St.  James's  Square.  'Twas  a  fashionable  chapel,  a  chapel  of  Ease  ;  rightly 
so  called,  for  it  was  a  very  easy  mode  of  worship,  disclipine,  and  doctrine  that 
was  there  practised  and  inculcated.  If  I  may  not  irreverently  adopt  the 
language  of  scripture,  but  apply  it  very  differently,  I  should  say  that  Mr; 
Morphine  Velvet's  yoke  was  very  "  easy,"  his  burden  very  "  light."  He  was 
a  popular  preacher ;  middle-aged ;  sleek,  serene,  solemn  in  his  person  and 
demeanour.  He  had  a  very  gentlemanlike  appearance  in  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk.  There  was  a  sort  of  soothing,  winning,  elegance  and  tenderness  in  the! 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  prayed  and  iesought  his  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
as  many  as  were  there  present,  to  accompany  him,  their  bland  and  graceful 
pastor,  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  Fit  leader  was  he  of  such  a  flock ! 
He  read  the  prayers  remarkably  well,  in  a  quiet  and  subdued  tone,  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  marked  emphasis  and  intonation,  having  sedulously  studied 
how  to  read  the  service  under  a  crack  theatrical  teacher  of  elocution,  who  had 
given  him  several  "points" — in  fact,  a  new  reading  entirely  of  one  of  th^ 
clauses  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  which,  he  had  the  gratification  of  perceiving} 
produced,  a  striking,  if  not,  indeed,  a  startling  effect.  On  the  little  finger  of 
the  hand  which  be  used  most,  was  to  be  observed  the  sparkle  of  a  dia«iQn<^ 
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ring;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  careless  grace  in  the  curl  of  Ms  hair,  which  it 
had  taken  his  hair-dresser  at  least  half  an  hour,  before  Mr.  Velvet's  leaving 
home  for  his  chapel,  to,  effect.  In  the  ptilpit  he  was  calm  and  fluent.  He 
rightly  considered  that  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  be  the  scene  for  attempting 
intellectual  display;  he  took  care,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  nothing  iij 
his  sermons  to  arrest  the  understanding,  or  unprofitably  occupy  it,  addressing 
himself  entirely  to  the  feelings  and  fancy  of  his  cultivated  audience,  in  fre- 
quently interesting  imaginative  compositions.  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking 
of,  he  took  for  his  text  a  fearful  passage  of  scripture,  2  Cor.  iv.  3. — "  But 
ow  Gospel  he  hid,  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  If  any  words  were  calculated 
to  startle  such  a  congregation  as  was  arrayed  before  Mr.  Velvet,  out  of  their 
guilty  and  fatal  apathy,  were  not  these?  Ought  not  their  minister  to  "have 
looked  round  him  and  trembled  1  So  one  would  have  thought;  but  "  dear  Mr. 
Velvet "  knew  his  mission  and  his  flock  better.  He  presented  them  with  aa 
elegant  description  of  heaven,  with  its  crystal  battlements,  its  jasper  walls^ 
its  buildings  of  pure  gold,  its  foundations  of  precious  stones ;  its  balmy  air, 
its  sound  of  mysterious  melody,  its  overflowing  fulness  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness—amidst which  friends,  parted  upon  earth  by  the  eruel  stroke  of  death* 
recognize  and  are  re-united  to  each  other,  never  more  to  pronounce  the  agonizing 
wor4  "  adieu  ! "  And  would  his  dear  hearers  be  content  to  lose  all  this — content 
to  enjfry  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ?  Forbid  it,  eternal  mercy  !  But  lest 
a  strain  like  this  should  disturb  or  distress  his  hearers,  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  consolatory  truth  that — 

"  Religion  never  was  design'd 
To  make  our  pleasiares  less ;  " 

and  presently  resuming  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
really  serious  consequences  attending  a  persevering  indifferenqe  to  religions 
and  proceeded  to  give  striking  instances  of  it  in — the  merchant  in  his  countingr 
house,  and  on  'change ;  the  lawyer  in  his  oflBce ;  the  tradesman  in  his  shop  j 
the  operative  in  the  manufactory;  showing  how  each  was  absorbed  in  hi? 
calling — labouring  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  tOl  he  had  lost  all  appetite 
and  relish  for  spiritual  food,  and  never  once  troubled  himself  about  "  tbe( 
momentous  concerns  of  hereafter ! "  Upon  these  topics  he  dwelt  with  such 
force  and  feeling,  that  he  sent  his  distinguished  congregation  away — those  of 
them,  at  least,  who  could  retain  any  recollection  of  what  they  had  heard  fo? 
five  minutes  after  entering  their  carriages — fearing  that  there  was  a  very 
black  look-out,  indeed,  for — the  kind  of  persons  that  Mr.  Velvet  had  mentioned 
— tailors,  milliners,  mercers,  jewellers,  and  so  forth :  and  who  added  graver 
offences,  and  of  a  more  positive  character  to  the  misconduct  which  had  been 
pointed  out — in  their  extortion  and  their  rapacity  !  Would  that  some  of  them 
had  been  present ! — ^Thus  was  it  that  dear  Mr.  Velvet  sent  away  his  hearers 
overflowing  with  Christian  sympathy ;  very  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Velvet,  but 
infinitely  better  pleased  with  themselves.  The  deep  impression  which  he  had 
made  was  evidenced  by  a  note  he  received  that  evening  from  the  Duchess  of 
Broadacre,  most  earnestly  begging  permission  to  copy  his  "  beautiful  sermon," 
in  order  to  send  it  to  her  sister.  Lady  Belle  Almacks,  who  (through  early 
dissipation)  was  ill  of  a  decline  at  Naples.  About  that  time,  I  may  as  well 
here  mention,  there  came  out  an  engraved  portrait  of  "the  Eev.  Morphine 
Velvet,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Eosemary  Chapel,  St.  James's  " — a  charming  picture 
it  was,  representing  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Velvet  in  pulpit  costume  and  attitude, 
with  hands  gracefully  outstretched,  and  his  face  directed  upward  with  a 
heavenly  expression;  suggesting  to  you  the  possibility  that  some  fine  day, 
when  his  hearers  least  expected  it,  he  might  gently  rise  out  of  his  pulpit 
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into  the  air,  like  Stephen,  with  heaven  open  before  Mm,  and  he  no  more  seen 
of  men  ! 

Four  or  five  carriages  had  to  set  down  before  that  containing  the  Earl  o\ 
Dreddlington,  Lady  Cecilia,  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  could  draw  up  ;  by  which  time 
there  had  accumulated  as  many  in  its  rear,  so  eager  were  the  pious  aristocrats 
to  get  into  this  holy  retreat.  As  Titmouse  holding  his  hat  and  cane  in  ont 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  arranged  his  hair,  strutted  up  the  centre  aisle 
following  the  Earl  and  Lady  CecUia  he  could  hardly  repress  the  esultatior 
with  which  he  thought  of  a  former  visit  of  his  to  that  very  chapel  some  twc 
years  before.  Then,  on  attempting  to  enter  the  body  of  the  chapel,  the  vergers 
had  politely  but  firmly  repulsed  him ;  on  which,  swelling  with  vexation,  he 
had  ascended  to  the  gallery,  where,  after  being  kept  standing  for  ten  minute: 
at  least,  he  had  been  beckoned  by  the  pew-opener  towards,  and  squeezed  into 
the  furthermost  pew,  close  at  the  back  of  the  organ,  and  in  which  said  pey 
were  only  four  footmen  besides  himself ;  and  if  he  were  disgusted  with  hi: 
mere  contiguity,  guess  what  must  have  been  his  feehngs  when  the  footmai 
nearest  to  him  good-naturedly  forced  upon  him  a  part  of  his  prayer-book 
which  Titmouse,  ready  to  spit  in  his  face,  held  with  his  finger  and  thumb 
as  though  it  had  been  the  tail  of  a  snake.  Koro,  how  changed  was  all  1  Ht 
had  become  an  aristocrat ;  in  his  veins  ran  some  of  the  richest  and  ipldeS' 
blood  in  the  country  ;  his  brow  might  ere  long  be  graced  by  the  coronet  whicl 
King  Henry  n.  had  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  founder  of  his  family 
some  seven  hundred  years  before ;  and  a  tall  footman.^with  powdered  .head 
glistening  silver  shoulder-knot,  and  sky-blue  livery,  and  carrying  in  a  bag  th( 
gilded  implements  of  devotion,  was  humbly  following  behind  him !  What  c 
remarkable  and  vivid  contrast  between  his  present  and  his  former  circum 
stances,  was  present  at  that  moment  to  his  reflecting  mind !  As  he  stood 
his  hat  covering  his  face,  in  an  attitude  of  devotion — "I  wonder,"  though 
he,  "  what  all  tliese  nobs  and  swells  would  say,  if  they  knew  how  I  hac 
worshipped  here  ou  the  last  time?"  and  again — "Ton  my  life,  what  wouk 
I  give  for — say  Huckaback — to  see  me  just  now  !  "  What  an  elegant  anc 
fashionable  air  the  congregation  wore  !  Surely  there  must  be  something  ii 
religion  when  people  such  as  were  around  him  came  so  punctually  to  church 
and  behaved  so  seriously !  The  members  of  that  congregation  were,  indeed 
exemplary  in  their  strict  discharge  of  their  public  religious  duties  !  Scarcf 
one  of  them  was  there  who  had  not  been  at  the  opera  till  half -past  twelve 
o\-cr-night;  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  singers  still  thrilling  in  their  ears,  the 
graceful  attitudes  of  the  dancers  stiU  present  to  their  eyes ;  every  previous 
Dight  of  the  week  had  they  been  engaged  in  the  brilliant  ball-room,  and 
whirled  in  the  mazes  of  the  voluptuous  waltz,  or  glittering  in  the  picturesque, 
splendour  of  fancy  dress,  till  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  yet 
here  they  were  in  the  house  of  God,  in  spite  of  all  their  exhaustion,  testified 
by  the  heavy  eye,  the  ill-suppressed  yawn,  the  languor  and  ennui  visible  ib 
their  countenances,  prepared  to  accompany  their  polite  pastor,  "  with  a  pure 
heart  and  humble  voice  unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,"  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  lively  emotion,  that  they  "  had  followed  too  much  the  devices  and 
desires  of  their  own  hearts ; "  praying  for  "  mercy  upon  them,  miserable 
ofEenders,"  that  God  would  "restore  them,  being  penitent,"  so  that  "they 
might  thereafter  lead  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life."  Here  they  were 
punctual  to  their  time,  decorous  in  manner,  devout  in  spirit,  earnest  and 
sincere  in  repentance  and  good  resolutions — knowing,  nevertheless  the  while, 
how  would  be  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season — of  their  lives;  and  yet 
resolving  to  attend  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  of  Mr.  Velvet,  to  be  "  not 
Jiewrers  only,  Mt  doers  of  the  word."  Generally,  I  should  say,  that  the  state 
of  mind  of  most,  if  not  all  of  those  present,  was  analogous  to  that  of  person? 
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who  go  and  sit  in  the  pump-room,  to  drink  the  Bath  or  Cheltenham  waters. 
Everybody  did  the  same  thing  ;  and  each  hoped  that,  while  sitting  in  his  pew, 
what  he  heard  would,  like  what  he  drank  in  the  pump-room,  in  some  secret 
mode  of  operation,  insensibly  benefit  the  hearer  without  subjecting  him  to  any 
unpleasant  restraint  or  discipline — without  requiring  active  exertion,  or  incon- 
venience, or  sacrifice.  This  will  give  you  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  Lord 
DreddUngton's  state  of  mind  upon  the  present  occasion.  With  his  gold  glasses 
on,  he  followed  with  his  eye,  and  also  with  his  voice,  every  word  of  the  prayers, 
with  rigid  accuracy  and  unwavering  earnestness ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Velvet 
had  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  risen  to  deliver  his  discourse,  the  Earl  quietly 
folded  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and,  in  an  attentive  posture,  dignifiedly 
composed  himself  to  sleep.  Lady  Cecilia  sat  beside  him  perfectly  motionless 
during  the  whole  sermon,  her  eyes  fixed  languidly  upon  the  preacher.  As  for 
Titmouse  he  bore  it  pretty  well  for  about  five  minutes ;  then  he  pulled  his 
gloves  of£  and  on  at  least  twenty  times ;  then  he  twisted  his  handkerchief 
round  his  fingers  ;  then  he  looked  with  a  vexed  air  at  his  watch ;  then  he  stuck 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  stared  about  him.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Velvet  had 
ceased,  Titmouse  had  conceived  a  very  great  dislike  to  him,  and  was  indeed 
in  a  fretful  humour.  But  when  the  organ  struck  up,  and  they  rose  to  go ; 
when  he  mingled  with  the  soft,  crushing,  fluttering,  rustling,  satin-clad  throng 
— nodding  to  one,  bowing  to  another,  and  shaking  hands  with  a  third,  he  felt 
"  himself  again."  The  only  diilerence  between  him  and  those  around  him  was, 
that  they  had  learned  to  bear  with  calm  fortitude  what  had  so  severely  tried 
his  temper.  All  were  glad  to  get  out :  the  crash  of  carriages  at  the  door  was 
music  in  their  ears — the  throng  of  servants  delighful  objects  to  their  eyes — 
they  were  in  short,  in  the  dear  world  again,  and  breathed  as  freely  as  ever. 

Mr.  Titmouse  took  leave  of  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia  at  their  carriage  door, 
having  ordered  his  cab  to  be  in  waiting,  as  it  was  ;  and  entering  it,  he  drove 
about  leisurely  until  it  was  time  to  think  of  dressing  for  dinner.  He  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  party  of  ofiicere  in  the  Guards,  and  a 
merry  time  they  had  on't.  Titmouse  in  due  time  got  blind  drunk;  and  then 
one  of  his  companions,  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  same  happy  state,  seized 
the  opportunity,  with  a  burned  cork,  to  blacken  poor  Titmouse's  face  all  over, 
who,  therefore,  was  pronounced  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  one  of  the 
black  boys  belonging  to  the  band  of  the  regiment,  and  thus  aiforded  as  much 
fun  to  his  frien;!.-;  when  dead  drunk  as  when  sober.  As  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  they  put  a  servant  with  him  into  his  cab  (judging 
his  little  tiger  to  be  unequal  to  the  responsibility). 

Titmouse  passed  a  sad  night,  but  got  better  towards  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
day ;  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  two  visitors.  One  of  them 
was  young  Lord  Frederic  Feather  (accompanied  by  a  friend),  both  of  whoim 
had  dined  in  company  with  Titmouse  overnight ;  and  his  lordship  it  was,  who 
having  decorated  Titmouse's  countenance  in  the  way  I  have  described,  so  as  to 
throw  his  valet  almost  into  fits  on  seeing  him  brought  home,  imagining  it 
might  possibly  come  to  his  ears  who  it  was  that  had  done  him  such  a  favour, 
had  come  to  acknowledge  and  apologize  for  it  frankly  and  promptly.  When, 
however,  he  perceived  what  a  fool  he  had  got  to  deal  with,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  course,  declared  that  Titmouse  had  not  only  done  it  himself, 
but  had  then  presumed  to  act  similarly  towards  his  lordship,  whose  friend 
corroborated  the  charge,  and  they  had  called  to  receive,  in  private,  an  apology. 
Titmouse's  breath  seemed  taken  away  on  first  hearing  this  astounding  '.'crsiun 
of  the  affair.  He  svrore  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  had  suffered  a 
good  deal;  dropping,  however,  a  little  on  observing  the  stern  looks  of  his 
companions,  he  protested  that  "he  did  not  recollect"  anything  of  the  sort :  on 
which  they  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  said  that  that  was  very  possible.  Then 
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Titmouse  made  the  requisite  apology ;  and  thus  this  "  awkward  affair  "  ended. 
Lord  Frederic  continued  for  some  time  with  Titmouse  in  pleasant  chat ;  for  he 
foresaw  that,  "  hard-up  "  as  he  frequently  was,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  a  friend  who 
might  be  exceedingly  serviceable.  In  fact,  poor  Lord  Frederic  could,  on  that 
very  occasion,  have  almost  gone  on  his  knees  for  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
upon  his  bankers,  for  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  Oh,  thought  that  "  noble  " 
young  spark,  what  would  he  have  given  to  be  in  Titmouse's  position,  with  his 
twenty  thousand  a-year,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hard  cash  !  But 
as  the  reader  well  knows,  poor  Titmouse's  resources,  ample  as  they  were,  were 
upon  a  far  less  splendid  scale  than  was  supposed.  Partly  from  inclination,  and 
partly  through  a  temporary  sense  of  embarrassment,  occasioned  by.  the  want 
of  ready  money,  Titmouse  did  not  spend  a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  which  it  had 
been  everywhere  supposed  he  could  disburse  freely  on  all  handsi:  and  this 
occasioned  him  to  be  given  credit  for  possessing  all  that  rumour  fassigned  to 
him ;  and,  moreover,  for  a  disposition  not  to  squander  it.  He  hadi'on  several 
occasions  been  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  ecart6,  rouge  et  noir,  and  hazard ; 
and  had,  on  the  first  occasion  or  two,  been  a  little  hurried  away  through 
deference  to  his  distinguished  associates,  and  bled  rather  freely ;  but  -^yhen  he 
found  that  it  was  a  matter  of  business — that  he  must  pay — and  felt  his  purse 
growing  lighter,  and  his  pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his  bank-notes,  rapidly 
shrinking  in  dimensions  as  the  evening  wore  on,  he  experienced  vivid  1  alarm 
and  disgust,  and  an  increasing  disinclination  to  be  victimized;  and  his  aversion 
to  play  was  infinitely  strengthened  by  the  frequent  cautions  of  his  distinguished 
and  disinterested  monitor,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 

But  there  was  one  step  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  upward  progress  which  he 
presently  took,  and  which  is  worthy  of  special  mention  ;  I  mean  his  presenta- 
tion at  court  by  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  The  necessity  for  suchia.stQ-p  was 
explained  to  Titmouse,  by  his  illustrious  kinsman,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  official  announcement  of  the  next  levee.  This 
momentous  .  fEair  was  broached  by  the  Earl,  one  day  after  dinner,  with  ,an  air 
of  deep  anxiety  and  interest.  Indeed,  had  that  stately  and  solernn  old 
simpleton  been  instructing  his  gaping  protege  in  the  minutely-awful  etiquettes 
requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  ambassador  sent  upon  a 
delicate  and  embarrassing  mission  to  the  court  of  his  Sacred  Jlajesly  the  King 
of  Sulky-punctilio,  he  could  not  have  appeared  more  penetrated  by  a, sense  of 
the  responsibility  he  was  incurring.  He  commenced  by  givinp;  Titmouse  a 
very  long  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  ceremonies,  and  a  minute 
account  of  the  "practical  manter  of  their  observance,  all  of  which,  ^however, 
was  to  Titmouse  only  like  bre;ithing  upon  a  mirror,  passing  as  quickly  out  of 
one  ear  as  it  had  entered  into  the  otlier.  When,  however,  the  Earl  came  to 
the  point  of  dress,  Titmouse  was  indeed  "  a  thing  all  ear,  all  eye,"  his  faculties 
being  stimulated  to  their  utmost.  The  next  morning  he  hurried  oif  ,  to  his 
tailor,  to  order  a  court  dress.  When  it  had  been  brought  to  his  rooms,  and 
he  had  put  it  on,  upon  returning  to  his  room  in  his  new  and  imposing  costume, 
and  glancing  at  his  figure  in  the  glass,  his  face  fell ;  he  felt  infinitely  dis- 
appointed. After  gazing  at  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  suddenly 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  exclaimed  to  the  tailor,  who,  with  the  valetj  was 
standing  beside  him,  "  Curse  me  if  I  like  this  thing  at  all  !  "  "  Xot  like  it, 
sir  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Clipclose,  with  astonishment.  "No,  I  don't,  demme ! 
Is  this  a  court  dress  ?  It's  a  quaker's  made  into  a  footman's  !  'Pon  my  soul, 
I  look  the  exact  image  of  a  footman  ;  and  a  devilish  vulgar  one,  too  !  The 
two  individuals  beside  him  turned  suddenly  away  from  him,  and  froDl  one 
another,  and  from  their  noses  there  issued  the  sounds  of  ill-snpjjrefscd 
laughter.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons !"  quickly  exclaimed  Mr.  Clip- 
close,  "what  Can  I  have  been  thinking  about  ?    There's  the  sword,  we've  qui\^o. 
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forgot  it ! "  "  Ah,  'pon  my  life,  I  thought  there  was  somethmg  wroflgdri' 
quoth  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Clipclose,  having  brought  the  sword  from  the  o'ttiwr 
end  of  the  room,  where  he-had  laid  it  upon  entering,  buckled  it  on.  "  I  flatter 
myself  that  now,  sir — "  conlmenced  he.  ' 

"  Ya — as — Quite  the  correct  thing  1  Ton  my  soul,  most  uncommon  striking !" 
— exclaimed  Titmouse,  glancing  at  his  figure  in  the  glass  with  a  triuniphant 
smile.  "  Isn't  it  odd,  now,  that  this  sword  should  make  all  the  difEerencB 
between  me  and  a  fodtman,  by  Jove  1 "  Here  his  two  companions  were  seized 
with  a  simultaneous  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Ah,  ah — it's  so,  a'n't  it  ? "  continued  Titmouse,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  glass. 
"  Certainly,  sir :  it  undoubtedly  gives — what  shall  I  call  it  ?  a  grace — a  finish 
— a  sort  of  commanding — especially  to  a  figure  that  becomes  it" — he  con- 
tinued, with  cool  assurance,  observing  that  the  valet  understood  him.  "But— 
may  I,  sir,  take  so  great  a  liberty  ?  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  wear  a  sword 
— as  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  been  at  court  before — I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  it  will  require  particular  care  to  manage  it,  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
between  " 

"  Demme,  sir !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  starting  aside  with  an  offended  air^ 
"  d'ye  think  I  don't  khow  how  to  manage  a  sword  ?    By  all  that's  tremendous" 

 and  plucking  the  taper  weapon  out  of  its  scabbard,  he  waved  it  over  his 

head ;  and  throwing  himself  into  the  first  position — he  had  latterly  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  fencing — and  with  rather  an  excited  air,  he  went 
through  several  of  the  preliminary  movements.  'Twas  a  subject  for  a  painter, 
and  exhibited  a  very  striking  spectacle — as  an  instance  of  power  silently  coir- 
centrated,  and  ready  'to  be  put  forth  upon  an  adequate  occasion.  The  tailor 
and  the  valet,  who  stobd  separate  from  each  other,  and  at  a  safe  and  respectful 
distance  from  Mr.  Titmouse,  gazed  with  silent  admiration  at  him.  '  i 

When  the  great  day  arrived — Titmouse  having  thought  of  scarce  anythihg 
else  in  the  interval,  and  teased  every  one  he  met  with  his  endless  questions 
and  childish  observations  on  the  subject — he  drove  up,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
to  the  Earl  of  Dredtilington's,  whose  carriage,  with  an  appearance  of  greater 
state  than  usual  about  it,  was  standing  at  the  door.  On  alighting  from  his 
cab,  he  skipped  so  nimbly  upstairs  that  he  could  not  have  had  time  to  observe 
the  amusement  whioh  his  figure  occasioned  even  to  the  well-disciplined 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  Much  allowance  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  them.  TMnk  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  little  knee-breeches,  white  silks, 
silver  shoe-buckles,  •ehirt-rufiies  and  frills,  coat,  bag,  and  sword ;  and  his  hair, 
plastered  up  with  Mar's  grease,  parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head,  and 
curling  out  boldly  6Ver  each  temple ;  and  his  open  countenance  irradiated 
with  a  subdued  smile  of  triumph  and  excitement !  On  entering  the  drawiog- 
room,  he  beheld  a-=really  striking  object — the  Earl  in  court  costume,  wearing 
his  general's  uniform,  with  all  his  glistening  orders,  standing  in  readiness  to 
set  ofE,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  hat,  with  its  snowy  plume.  His  postuife 
was  at  once  easy  and  commanding.  Had  he  been  standing  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  he  could  not  have  disposed  himself  more  effectively.  Lady  Cetsiila 
was  sitting  on  the'  sofa,  leaning  back  and  languidly  talking  to  him  ;  and  from 
the  start  they  both  gave  on  Titmouse's  entrance,  it  was  plain  that  they  could 
not  have  calculated  upon  the  extraordinary  transmogrification  he  must  have 
undergone  in  assuming  court  costuue.  For  a  moment  or  two  each  was  as 
severely  shocked  as  when  his  absurd  figure  had  first  presented  itself  in  that 
drawing-room.  "Oh,  heavens  1  "murmured  Lady  Cecilia:  while  the  Earl 
seemed  struck  i  dumb  by  the  approaching  figure  of  Titmouse.  That  gentleman, 
however,  was  totally  changed  from  the  Titmouse  of  a  former  day.  He  had 
now  acquired  a  due  sense  of  his  personal  importance,  a  just  confidence  in 
Jlimself.    Grea-teess  had  lost  its  former  petrifying  influence  over  him- :  ■  And 
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as  for  his  appearance  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  grown  so  familiar 
with  it,  as  reflected  in  his  glass,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  being 
different  with  others  who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  At  the  same  time, 
that  candour  upon  which  I  pride  myself  urges  me  to  state  that  when  Titmouse 
beheld  the  military  air  and  superb  equipments  of  the  Barl — notwithstanding 
that  Titmouse,  too,  wore  a  sword — he  felt  himself  done.  He  advanced,  how- 
ever, pretty  confidently — bobbing  about,  first  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and  then  to  the 
Earl ;  and  after  a  hasty  salutation — "  Ton  my  life,  my  lord,  I  hope  it's  no 
ofEence,  but  your  lordship  does  look  most  particular  fine."  The  Earl  made 
no  reply,  but  inclined  towards  him  magnificently — ^not  seeing  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Titmouse,  but  affronted  by  his  words. 

"  May  I  ask  what  your  lordship  thinks  of  me  ?  First  tune  I  ever  appeared  in 
this  kind  of  thing,  my  lord — ha  !  ha,  your  lordship  sees  ! "  As  he  spoke,  his 
look  and  voice  betrayed  the  overawing  effects  of  the  Earl's  splendid  appear- 
ance, which  was  rapidly  freezing  up  the  springs  of  familiarity,  if  not,  indeed 
of  flippancy,  which  were  bubbhng  up  within  the  little  bosom  of  Titmouse,  on 
his  entering  the  room.  His  manner  became  involuntarily  subdued  and  reve- 
rential. The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  in  plain  clothes,  and  in  full  court  costume 
were  two  very  different  persons  ;  though  his  lordship  would  have  been  mortally 
affronted  if  he  had  known  that  any  one  thought  so.  However,  he  now  re- 
gretted having  offered  to  take  Titmouse  to  the  levee,  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  calamity ;  so,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
announced  his  readiness  to  set  off.  Followed  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  lordship 
slowly  descended  the  stairs ;  and  when  he  was  within  two  or  three  steps  of 
the  hall  floor,  it  distresses  me  to  relate,  that  he  fell  nearly  flat  upon  his  fa,ce, 
and,  but  for  his  servant's  rushing  up  would  have  been  seriously  hurt.  Poor 
Titmouse  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  disaster,  for  his  sword  getting  between 
his  legs,  down  he  went  against  the  Earl,  who  went  naturally  down  upon  the 
floor,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Titmouse  was  not  much  hurt,  but  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  went  as  pale  as  death  when  he  looked  at  the  Earl,  who  appeared 
a  little  agitated,  but,  not  having  been  really  injured,  soon  recovered  his  self- 
possession.  Profuse  were  poor  Titmouse's  apologies,  as  may  be  supposed ;  but 
much  as  he  was  distressed  at  what  had  taken  place,  a  glance  at  the  angry 
countenances  with  which  the  servants  regarded  him,  as  if  inwardly  cursing 
his  stupidity  and  clumsiness,  stirred  up  his  spirit  a  little,  and  restored  him 
to  a  measure  of  self-possession.  He  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to 
have  been  able  to  discharge  every  one  of  them  on  the  spot. 

"  Sir — enough  has  been  said,"  quoth  the  Earl,  rather  coldly  and  haughtily, 
tired  of  the  multiplied  apologies  and  excuses  of  Titmouse.  "  I  thank  God, 
sir,  that  I  am  not  hurt,  though,  at  my  time  of  life,  a  fall  is  not  a  slight 
matter.  Sir,"  continued  the  Earl,  bitterly,  "  you  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
your  tailor ;  he  should  have  explained  to  you  how  to  wear  your  sword !  " 
With  this,  having  cut  Titmouse  to  the  very  quick,  the  Earl  motioned  him 
towards  the  door :  they  soon  entered  the  carriage ;  the  door  was  closed ;  and, 
with  a  brace  of  footmen  behind,  away  rolled  these  two  truly  distinguished 
subjects  to  pay  their  homage  to  majesty — which  might  well  be  proud  of  such 
homage.  They  both  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  At  length — "Beg  your 
lordship's  pardon,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  some  energy ;  "  but  I  wish  your 
lordship  only,'knew  how  I  hate  this  cursed  skewer  that's  pinned  to  me  ; "  and 
he  looked  at  his  sword  as  if  he  could  have  snapped  it  into  halves,  and  thrown 
them  through  the  window. 

"  Sir,  I  can  appreciate  your  feelings.  The  sword  was  not  to  blame  ;  and  you 
have  my  forgiveness,"  replied  the  still  ruffled  Earl. 

"  Much  obhged  to  your  lordship,"  replied  Titmouse,  in  a  somewhat  different 
tone  from  any  in  which  he  had  ever  ventured  to  address  his  august  com- 
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panion ;  for  he  was  beginning  to  feel  nettled  at  the  bitter  contemptuous 
manner  which  the  Earl  observed  towards  him.  He  was  also  not  a  little 
enraged  with  himself ;  for  he  knew  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  thoughtof  the 
neglected  advice  of  his  tailor.  So  his  natural  insolence,  hke  a  reptile  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  its  long  torpor,  made  a  faint  struggle  to  show  itself 
— but  in  vain  ;  he  was  quite  cowed  and  overpowered  by  the  presence  in  which 
he  was,  and  he  wished  heartily  that  he  could  have  recalled  even  the  last  few 
words  he  had  ventured  to  utter.  The  Earl  had  observed  it,  though  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  He  was  accustomed  to  control  his  feelings ;  and  on  the 
present  oocasicn  he  exerted  himself  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  alienating  Titmouse 
from  him  by  any  display  of  ofEended  dignity. 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fine  day,"  he  observed  in  a  kind  manner,  after  a  stern 
silence  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

"  Kemarkable  fine,  my  lord.  I  was  just  going  to  say  so,"  replied  Titmouse, 
greatly  relieved;  and  presently  they  fell  into  their  usual  strain  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  We  must  learn  to  bear  these  little  annoyances  calmly,"  said  the  Earl  gra- 
ciously, on  Titmouse's  again  alluding  to  his  mishap ; — "  as  for  me,  sir,  a  person 
in  the  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call  me,  for  purpeses  of  its 
own,  has  his  peculiar  and  very  grave  anxieties — substantial  anx  " 

He  ceased  suddenly.  The  carriage  of  his  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitz-Walter, 
passed  him  ;  the  latter  waved  his  hand  courteously ;  the  former,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  was  forced  to  do  the  same ;  and  then,  relapsing  into  silence,  showed 
that  the  iron  was  entering  his  very  soul,  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation  he  had  been  making  to  Titmouse.  Soon,  however, 
they  had  entered  the  scene  of  splendid  hubbub,  which  at  once  occupied  and 
excited  both  their  minds.  Without,  was  the  eager  crowd,  gazing  with  admira- 
tion and  awe  at  each  equipage,  with  its  brilliant  occupants,  that  dashed  past 
them  : — then  the  life -guardsmen,  in  glittering  and  formidable  array  their  long 
gleaming  swords  and  polished  helmets  glancing  and  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 
Within,  were  the  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  velvet  caps  and  scarlet  uniforms, 
and  with  ponderous  partisans,  lining  each  side  of  the  staircase — and  who, 
being  in  the  exact  military  costume  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  forcibly 
recalled  those  days  of  pomp  and  pageantry  to  the  well-informed  mind  of  Mr. 
Titmouse.  In  short,  there  were  all  the  grandeur,  state,  and  ceremony  that 
fence  in  the  dread  approaches  to  majesty.  Fortunately,  Titmouse  was  infinitely 
too  much  bewildered  and  fiustered  by  the  novel  splendour  around  him,  to  be 
aware  of  the  ill-concealed  laughter  which  his  appearance  excited  on  all  hands. 
In  due  course  he  was  borne  on,  and  issued  in  due  form  into  the  presence 
chamber — into  the  immediate  presence  of  majesty.  His  heart  palpitated :  his 
dazzled  eye  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  tall  magnificent  figure  standing  before 
a  throne.  Advancing — scarce  aware  whether  on  his  head  or  his  heels — he 
reverently  paid  his  homage — then  rising,  was  promptly  ushered  out  through  a 
different  door ;  with  no  distinct  impression  of  anythhig  that  he  had  witnessed ! 
— ^"twas  all  a  dazzling  blaze  of  glory — a  dim  vision  of  awe  !  Little  was  he 
aware,  poor  soul,  that  the  king  had  required  him  to  be  pointed  out  upon  his 
approach,  having  heard  of  his  celebrity  in  society ;  and  that  he  had  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  occasioning  to  majesty  a  very  great  effort  to  keep  its 
countenance.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had  quitted  the  palace  for  some  time, 
that  he  breathed  freely  again.  Then  he  began  to  feel  as  if  a  vast  change 
had  been  effected  in  him,  by  some  mysterious  and  awful  agency — that  he  was 
penetrated  and  pervaded,  as  it  were,  by  the  subtle  essence  of  royalty — like 
one  that  had  experienced  the  sudden,  strange,  thrilling,  potent,  influence  of 
electricity.  He  imagined  that  now  the  stamp  of  greatness  had  been  impressed 
upon  him;  that  his  pretensions  had  been  ratified  by  the  highest  authority  upon 
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earthi '  'Twas  as  if  wine  had  been  poured  into  a  stream,  intoxicating  the  tittle- 
iMS:  swimming  about  in  it. 

rK.While  Titmouse  was  niaking  this  splendid  figure  in  the  upper  regions  of 
sQoiiety,  and  forming  there  every  hour  new  and  briUiant  connections  and 
flisooiations^in  a  perfect  whirl  of  pleasure  from  morning  to  night — he  did 
not  ungratefully  manifest  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  amiable  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  familiar,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  good 
<)ffices  in  his  earlier  days  and  humbler  circumstances.  Had  it  not,  however — 
to'give  the  devil  his  due — been  for  Gammon  (who  was  ever  beside  him,  like  a 
mysterious  pilot,  secretly  steering  his  little  bark  amidst  the  strange,  splendid, 
but  dangerous  seas  which  it  had  now  to  navigate),  I  fear  that,  with  Titmouse, 
ilrrwbuld  have  been — out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  Bat  Gammon,  ever  watchful 
over  the  real  interests  of  his  charge,  and  also  delighted  to  become  the  medium 
of'Conferring  favours  upon  others,  conveyed  from  time  to  time,  to  the  interest- 
ing family  of  the  Tag-rags,  special  marks  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  courtesy  and 
gratitude.  At  one  time,  a  haunch  of  doe  venison  would  find  its  way  to  Mr. 
Tag-mg,  to  whom  Gammon  justly  considered  that  the  distinction  between 
buck  and  doe  was  unknown ;  at  another,  a  fine  work-box  and  a  beautifully 
bound  Bible  found  its  way  to  good  Mrs.  Tag-rag ;  and  lastly,  a  gay  guitar  to 
Miss  Tag-rag,  who  forthwith  began  twang-twang,  tang-a-tang-tanging-it,  from 
morning  to  night,  thinking  with  ecstasy  of  its  dear  distinguished  donor ;  who 
together  with  Mr.  Gammon,  had,  some  time  afterwards,  the  unspeakable  grati- 
fication, on  occasion  of  their  being  invited  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge,  of  hearing 
her  accompany  herself  with  her  beautiful  instrument  while  singing  the  following 
exriuisite  composition,  for  both  the  words  and  air  of  which  she  had  been  indebted 
to  her  music-master,  a  youth  with  black  moustaches,  long  dark  hair  parted  on 
his  head,  shirt  collars  ^-la- Byron,  and  eyes  full  of  inspiration  1 


To  Him  I  Love. 


1. 


J^feUuosamenfe.   Ah  me !  I  feel  the  smart 
Of  Cupid's  cruel  dart 
Quivering  in  my  heart, 

Heigho,  ah !  whew  I 


2. 


Mtegro, 


With  him  I  love 
Swiftly  time  would  move  j 
With  his  cigar. 
And  my  guitar, 
We'd  smoke  and  play 
The  livelong  day, 

Merrily,  merrily ! 


Puff— puff— puff, 
Tang-a  tang,  tang-a  tang  I 


3. 


'Aclagto,  et  con 
pioUo  eapresHone. 


When  he's  not  near  me 
O !  of  life  I'm  weary — 
The  world  is  dreary- 


Mystic  spirits  of  song, 
Wreathed  with  cypress,  oome  along 
And  hear  me  I  hear  me ! 


Teneramente. 


Singing, 

Heigho,  heigho — 
Tootle,  tootle,  too, 
A— lackaAay ! 
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Such  were  the  tender  and  melting  strains  which  this  fair  creature  (her  voice 
a  little  reedy  and  squeaking,  to  be  sure)  poured  into  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Titmouse;  and  such  are  the  strains  by  means  of  which  many  and  many  a 
Miss  Tag-rag  has  captivated  many  and  many  a  Titmouse  ;  so  that  sentimental 
compositions  of  this  sort  have  become  deservedly  popular,  and  do  honour  to 
our  musical  and  poetical  character  as  a  nation.  I  said  that  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Satin  Lodge,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  and  Mr.  Gammon 
were  favoured  by  hearing  Miss  Tag-rag's  voice,  accompanying  her  guitar ; 
for  when  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  sounded  Mr.  Gammon,  and  found  that  both  he  and 
Titmouse  would  be  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  partake  of  his  hospitality, 
they  were  invited.  A  very  crack  ailair  it  was  (though  I  have  not  time  to 
describe  it)  — given  on  .a  more  splendid  scale  than  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  ever  ventured 
upon  before.  He  brought  a  bottle  of  chamijagne  all  the  way  from  town  with 
his  own  hands,  and  kept  it  nice  and  cool  in  the  kitchen  cistern  for  tliree  days 
beforehand ;  and  there  was  fish,  soup,  roast  mutton,  and  roast  ducks,  roast 
fowls,  peas,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  potatoes,  vegetable  marrows;  there  was  an 
apple. pie,  a  plum-pudding,  custards,  creams,  jelly,  and  a  man  to  wait,  hired 
from  the  tavern  at  the  corner  of  the  hill.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  champagne  glasses,  so  they  managed  as  well  as  they 
could  with  the  common  ones — all  but  Titmouse,  who  with  a  sort  of  fashionable 
recklessli6ss,  to  show  how  little  he  thought  of  it,  poured  out  his  champagne 
into  his- tumbler,  which  he  two-thirds  filled,  and  drank  it  ofE  at  a  draught,  Mr. 
Tag-rag '  trying  to  disguise  the  inward  spasm  it  occasioned  him,  by  a  grievous 
smile.' ;  He  and  Mrs.  Tag-rag  exchanged  anxious  looks ;  the  whole  of  their  sole 
bottle  of  -champagne  was  gone  already — almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  opened ! 

"I  alWays  drink  champagne  out  of  a  tumbler;  1  do — 'pon  my  life,"  said 
Titmouse  carelessly ;  "it's  a  devilish  deal  more  pleasant." 

"  Ye-e-3 — of  course  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tag-rag  rather  faintly.  Shortly  after- 
wardSjCTitmouse  offered  to  take  a  glass  of  champagne  with  3Iiss  Tag-rag — Her 
father's  face  flushed ;  and  at  length,  with  a  bold  efEort,  "  Why,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  he,  trying  desperately  to  look  unconcerned — "the — the  fact  is,  I  never 
keep  m^ore  than  a  dozen  or  so  in  my  cellar — and  most  unfortunately  I  found 
this  afternoon  that  six  bottles  had— burst — I  assure  you." 

"  Pen  my  soul,  sorry  to  hear  it,"  quoth  Titmouse ;  "  must  send  you  a  dozen  of 
my  owb — -I  always  keep  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  dozen.  Oh,  I'll  send  you 
half-a-Qozen ! " 

Tag-^rag  scarcely  knew,  for  a  moment,  whether  he  felt  pleased  or  mortified 
at  this  stroke  of  delicate  generosity.  Thus  it  was  that  Titmouse  evinced  a 
disposition  to  shower  marks  of  his  favour  and  attachment  upon  the  Tag-rags, 
in  obedieii'oe  to  the  injunctions  of  Gammon,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  of 
vary  great  importance  for  him  to  secure  the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Tag-rag.  So 
Mr.  Titmouse  now  drove  up  to  Satin  Lodge  in  his  cab,  and  then  rode  thither, 
followed  by  his  stylish  groom ;  and  on  one  occasion,  artful  little  scamp  I 
happening  to  find  no  one  at  home  but  Miss  Tag-rag,  he  nevertheless  alighted, 
and  stayed  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  behaving  precisely  in  the  manner  of  an 
accepted  suitor,  aware  that  he  might  do  so  with  impuHity  since  there  was  no 
witness  present;  a  little  matter  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Gammon.  Poor  Miss  Tag-rag's  cheek  he  kissed  with  every  appearance  of 
ardour,  protesting  that  she  was  a  monstrous  lovely  creature ;  and  he  left  her 
in  a  state  of  delighted  excitement,  imagining  herself  the  fated  mistress  of 
ten  thousand  a-year,  and  the  blooming  bride  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mr. 
TitmousOi  When  her  excellent  parents  heard  of  what  had  that  day  occurred 
betwefea  Mr.  Titmouse  and  their  daughter,  they  also  looked  upon  the  tiling 
as  quite;  settled.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  stream  of  p^&sperity  flowed  steadily 
in  upbn  Mr.  Tag-rag,  his  shop  continuing  crowded;  his  shopmen  doubled  in 
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numbar : — in  fact,  he  at  lengtli  actunlly  ri.'ccived,  instead  of  giving  payment, 
for  allowing  young  men  to  serve  a  sliort  time  in  so  celebrated  an  establish- 
ment, in  order  that  they  miglit  learn  the  first-rate  style  of  doing  business,  and 
v/hen  e-l  ablished  on  their  own  account,  write  up  over  their  doors — "  Timothy 
Tape,  Ifiti'  from  Tag-rag  ^-  Co.,  Oxford  Street." 

Deterjnined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  he  resorted  to  several  little 
devices  for  that  purpose,  such  as  a  shirt  front  with  frills  in  the  shape  of  a 
capital  "  T,"  and  of  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Titties,"  he  sold  immense 
numbers  amongst  the  inferior  swells  of  London.  At  length  it  occTirred  to 
Gammon  to  suggest  to  Titmouse  a  mode  of  conferring  upon  his  old  friend 
and  master  a  mark  of  permanent,  public,  and  substantial  distinction;  and  this 
was,  the  obtaining  for  him,  through  the  Earl  of  Dreddliagton,  an  appointment 
as  one  of  the  royal  tradesmen — namely,  draper  and  hosier  to  the  King.  When 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  disinterested  and  indefatigable  benefactor,  Gammon,  called  one 
day  in  Oxford  Street,  and  calling  him  for  a  moment  out  of  the  bustle  of  his 
crowded  shop,  mentioned  the  honour  which  Mr.  Titmouse  was  bent  npon 
doing  his  utmost,  at  Mr.  Gammon's  instance,  to  procure  for  Mr.  Tag-rag,  that 
respectable  person  was  quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which  adequately  to  express 
his. gratitude.  Titmouse  readily  consented  to  name  the  thing  to  the  great 
man,  and  urge  it  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  he  performed  his  promise. 
The  Earl  listened  to  his  application  with  an  air  of  anxiety.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  the  world  is  acquainted  with  my  reluctance  to  ask  favours  of  those  in  office. 
When  I  was  in  office  myself,  I  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  .applications 
abund-antly.  Besides,  the  appointment  you  have  named,  happens  to  be  one 
of  considerable  importance,  and  requiring  great  influence  to  procure  it.  Con- 
sider, sir,  the  immense  number  of  tradesmen  there  are  of  every  description,  of 
wliom  drapers  and  hosiers  (according  to  the  last  returns  laid  before  Parha- 
ment,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Lord  Goose)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
All  of  them  are  naturally  ambitious  of  so  high  a  distinction :  yet,  sir,  observe, 
that  there  is  only  one  king  and  one  royal  family  to  serve.  My  Lord  Chamber- 
lain is,  I  have  no  doubt,  harassed  by  applicants  for  such  honours  as  you  have 
mentioned." 

Hereat  Titmouse  grew  startled  at  the  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  favour 
he  had  applied  for ;  and,  declaring  that  he  did  not  care  a  curse  for  Tag-rag, 
begged  to  withdraw  his  application.  But  the  Earl,  with  a  mighty  fine  air, 
interrupted  him — "  Sir,  you  are  not  in  the  least  presuming  upon  your  relation- 
ship with  me,  nor  do  I  think  you  overrate  the  influence  I  may  happen — in 
short,  sir,  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  my  Lord  Ko-Too  this  very  day,  and 
sound  him  upon  the  subject." 

That  same  day  an  interview  took  place  between  the  two  distinguished  noble- 
men. Lord  Dreddlington  and  Lord  Ko-too.  Each  approached  the  other  upon 
stilts.  After  a  display  of  the  most  delicate  tact  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington, Lord  Ko-too,  who  made  a  mighty  piece  of  work  of  it,  promised  to 
consider  the  application. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  Tag-rag  received  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  notifying  that  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  appoint  him  draper  and  hosier  to  his  Majesty  !  It  occasioned  him  feelings 
of  tumultuous  pride  and  pleasure,  similar  to  those  with  which  the  Earl  of 
Drei^dlingtou  would  have  received  tidings  of  his  long-coveted  marquisate 
luiAhio-  J.  cu  coufari-ed  upon  him.    He  started  off,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  to  a  carver  aad  gilder  a  few  doors  o£E, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  first-rate  cast,  gilded,  of 
the  royal  arms  ;  which,  in  about  a  week's  time,  might  be  seen,  a  truly  re- 
splendent object,  dazzlingly  conspicuous  over  the  central  door  of  Mr.  Tag-rag's 
establishment,  inspiring  awe  into  the  minds  of  passers-by,  and  envy  into  Mr. 
Tag-rag's  neighbours  and  rivals.  He  immediately  sent  off  letters  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  to  "  the  Eight  Honourable,  the  Most  Noble  the  Earl  of 
DreddUngton  ; "  to  the  latter  personage,  at  the  same  time,  forwarding  a  most 
splendid  crimson  satin  flowered  dressing-gown,  as  "  an  humble  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  his  lordship's  mark  of  condescension." 

Both  the  letter  and  the  dressing-gown  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Earl's 
valet  (than  whom  they  never  got  any  further),  and  who,  having  tried  on  the 
dressing-gown,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  very  fine  reply,  in  his  lord- 
ship's name,  to  the  note  which  had  accompanied  it,  taking  an  opportunity  to 
satisfy  his  conscience,  by  stating  to  the  Earl  the  next  morning  that  a  Mr.  Tag- 
rag  had  "  called  "  to  expresshis  humble  thanks  for  his  ordship's  goodness.  He 
was,  moreover,  so  well  satisfied  with  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Tag-rag's  articles, 
that  he  forthwith  opened  an  account  with  him,  and  sent  a  very  liberal  order 
to  start  with.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  several  of  the  subordinate 
functionaries  at  the  palace ;  and — to  let  my  reader,  a  little  prematurely, 
however,  into  a  secret — this  was  the  extent  of  the  additional  custom  which 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  appointment  secured  him  ;  and,  even  for  these  supplies,  I  never 
heard  of  his  getting  paid.  But  it  did  wonders  with  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  'Twas  evident  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  head 
house  in  the  trade.  His  appointment  caused  no  little  ferment  in  that  nook 
of  the  city  with  which  he  was  connected.  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Squirt-makers  elected  him  a  member ;  and  on  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring 
in  the  ward  to  which  he  belonged,  for  he  had  a  considerable  shop  in  the 
city  also,  he  was  made  a  common  council-man.  Mr.  Tag-rag  soon  made  a 
great  stir  as  a  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  As  for  church  and 
county  rates,  in  particular,  he  demonstrated  the  gross  injustice  and  absurdity 
of  calling  upon  one  who  had  no  personal  occasion  for  the  use  of  a  church, 
of  a  county  bridge,  a  county  jail,  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  A  few  speeches  in  this  strain  attracted  so 
much  attention  to  him,  that  several  leading  men  in  the  ward  (a  very  "  Uberal" 
one)  intimated  to  him  that  he  stood  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to  the 
honour  of  alderman  on  the  next  vacancy;  and  when  he  and  Mrs.  Tag-rag 
were  alone  together,  he  would  start  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the  mayor- 
alty with  no  little  anxiety  He  went  to  the  chapel  no  longer  on  foot,  but  in 
a  stylish  sort  of  covered  gig,  with  a  kind  of  coal-scuttle-shaped  box  screwed  on 
behind,  into  which  was  squeezed  his  footboy  (who,  by  the  way,  had  a  thin 
stripe  of  crimson  let  into  each  leg  of  ' his  trousers,  onMr.  Tag-rag's  appointment 
to  an  office  under  the  crown)  ;  he  was  also  a  trifle  later  in  arriving  at  the 
chapel  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be.  He  had  a  crimson  velvet  cushion 
running  along  the  front  of  his  pew,  and  the  bibles  and  hymn  books  were 
smartly  gilded.  He  was  presently  advanced  to  the  honoured  post  of  chief 
deacon,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  central  lum- 
inary of  the  system,  was  asked  to  occupy  the  chair  at  a  "  great  meeting "  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord ;  when  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  opinion,  which  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  ought  to  be  applied  to  religion  ;  and  that 
the  voluntary  system  was  that  which  was  designed  by  God  to  secure  the 
free  blessings  of  competition.  As  for  Satin  Lodge,  he  stuck  two  little  wings 
to  it;  and  had  one  of  the  portraits  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  (as  Tippetivsrink) 
hung  over  his  dravsring-room  mantelpiece,  splendidly  framed  and  glazed 
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Some  little  time  after  Tag-rag  had  obtained  the  royal  appointment,  which 
I  have  been  so  particular  in  recording,  Gammon,  happening  to  be  passing  his 
shop,  stepped  in,  and  observing  Mr.  Tag-rag,  very  cordially  greeted  him ;  and 
then,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thought  of  the  moment  only,  without  taking  him 
from  the  shop,  intimated  that' he  had  been  westward,  engaged  in  completing 
the  formal  details  of  a  rearrangement  of  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
estates,  upon  which  that  gentleman  had  recently  determined,  and  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  establishment  had  suggested  to  Mr  Gammon  that  possibly  Mr. 
Tag-rag  would  feel  gratified  at  being  made  a  formal  party  to  the  transaction, 
as  Mr.  Gammon  was  sure  that  Mr.  Titmouse  would  feel  delighted  at  having 
associated  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of 
distinction,  in  the  meditated  arrangement,  the  name  of  so  early  and  sincere 
a  friend  as  Mr.  Tag-rag;  "one  who,  moreover" — here  Gammon  paused,  and 
gave  a  smile  of  inexpressible  significance,  "but  it  was  not  for  hiin  to  hint 
his  suspicions  " 

"  Sir — I — I — mill  you  come  into  my  room  1 "  interrupted  Tag-rag,  rattier 
eagerly,  anxious  to  have  a  more  definite  indication  of  Mr.  Gammon's  opinion ; 
but  that  gentleman,  looking  at  his  watch,  pleaded  want  of  time,  and,  suddenly 
shaking  Mr.  Tag-rag  by  the  hand,  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  You  were  talking  of  signing,  sir ;  have  you  got  with  you  what  you  want 
signed  !  I'll  sign  anything — anything  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  only  too  proud — it's  an 
honour  to  be  any  way  connected  with  him  !  "  Gammon,  on  hearing  this,  felt  in 
his  pockets,  as  if  he  supposed  lie  should  find  there  what  he  knew  perfectly  well 
had  been  lying  ready,  cut  and  dried,  in  his  safe  at  Saffron  Hill  for  months. 

"  I  find  I  haven't  got  the  little  document  with  me,"  said  he,  carelessly ;  "  I 
suppose  it's  lying  about  with  other  loose  papers  at  the  office,  or  may  have  been 
left  at  the  Earl's  " — [though  Gammon's  objects  required  him  here  to  allude  to 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  he  had  never  been, 
for  one  instant  in  his  life,  in  that  great  man's  presence.] 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Gammon,"  said  Tag-rag,  considering — "  Your  office 
is  at  SafEron  Hill  ?  Well,  I  shall  be  passing  your  way  to-morrow,  on  my  way 
to  my  city  establishment,  about  noon,  and  will  look  in  and  do  all  you  wish." 

"Could  you  arrange  to  meet  the  Earl  there? — or,  as  his  lordship's  movements 

are — ah,  ha  ! — not  very  "  "  Should  be  most  proud  to  meet  his  lordship,  sir, 

to  express  my  personal  gratitude  "  "Oh,  the  Earl  never  likes  to  be  re- 
minded, Mr.  Tag-rag,  of  any  little  courtesy  or  kindness  he  may  have  conferred  1 
But  if  you  will  be  with  us  about  twelve,  we  can  wait  a  little  while ;  and  if  his 
lordship  should  not  be  punctual,  we  must  even  let  you  sign  first,  ah,  ha  !— 
and  explain  it  to  his  lordship  on  his  arrival,  for  I  know  your  time's  very  precious, 
Mr.  Tag-rag  1  Gracious,  Mr.  Tag-rag  1  what  a  constant  stream  of  customers 
you  have  !  I  heard  it  said,  the  other  day,  that  yon  were  rapidly  absorbing  all 
the  leading  business  in  your  line  in  Oxford  Street." 

"You're  very  polite,  Mr.  Gammon  !  Certainly,  I've  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
always  keep  the  best  of  everything,  both  here  and  in  the  city,  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  prices,  and  spare  no  pains  to  please  ;  and  it's  hard  if  " 

"  Ah  I— how  do  you  do  ?  "  quoth  Gammon,  suddenly  starting,  and  bowing  to 
some  one  on  the  side  of  the  way,  whom  he  did  not  see.  "  Well,  good-day,  Mr. 
Tag-rag — ^good-day  !    To-morrow  at  twelve,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"I'm  yours  to  command,  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  Tag-rag;  and  so  they  parted. 
Just  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  latter,  in  a  great  bustle,  saying  he 
had  fifty  places  to  call  at  in  the  city,  made  his  appearance  at  SafEron  Hill. 

"  His  lordship  a'n't  here,  I  suppose  1 "  quoth  he,  after  shaking  hands  with 
Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon.  The  latter  gentleman  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  said  with  a  smile,  "  No — we'll  give  him  half-an-hour's 
grace." 
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f  Half-an-hour,  my  dear  sir  1  "  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  "  I  couldn't  stay  so  long, 
even  for  the  high  honour  of  meeting  his  lordship.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  he 
isn't;  first  come  first  served,  you  know,  eh?  All  fair  that!  "  There  were  a 
go6d  many  recently  engrossed  parchments  and  writings  scattered  over  the 
table,  and  from  among  them  Gammon,  after  tossing  them  about  for  some  time, 
at  length  drew  out  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  It  was  stamped,  and  there  was  writing 
upon  the  first  and  second  pages. 

!  "rNow,  gentlemen,  quick's,  the  word — time's  precious  1  "  said  Tag-rag,  taking 
up  a  pen,  and  dipping  it  into  the  inkstand.  Gammon,  with  an  unconcerned 
air,  placed  before  him  the  document  he  had  been  looking  for.  "Ah,  how  well 
I  know  the  signature  1  Tltet  flourish  of  his — a  sort  of  boldness  about  it,  a'n't 
there  ?  "  said  Tag-rag,  observing  the  signature  of  Titmouse  immediately  above 
the  spot  on  which  he  was  going  to  place  his  own;  there  being  written  in  pencil, 
undffrneath,  the  word  "  Dreiddhngton  "  evidently  for  the  intended  signature  of 
the  Earl.  "I'm  between  twOigood  ones,  at  any  rate,  eh  ?  "  said  Tag-rag.  Gam- 
mon or  Quirk  said  something  about  a  "term  to  attend  the  inheritance" — 
"  trustee  of  an  outstanding  term  " — "  legal  estate  vested  in  the  trustees  " — "  too 
great  power  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  any  but  those  of  the  highest  honour." 

"  Stay !  "  quoth  Gammon,  ringing  his  little  hand-bell — "nothing  like  regu- 
larity, even  in  trifles."  Heiwas  answered  by  one  of  the  clerks,  a  very  dashing 
person — "We  only  wish  you,  (xi  witness  a  signature,"  said  Gammon.  "Now,  we 
shall  release  you,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  in  a  moment.  Say,  '  I  deliver  this  as  my  act 
and  deed ' — putting  your  finger  on  the  little  wafer  there." 
I  So  said  and  so  did  Mr.  Tag>Eag  as  he  had  been  directed  ;  the  clerk  wrote  his 
name  under  the  witnessing  fclause  "Abominable  Amminadab  ;"  and  from  that 
[moment  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  unconsciously  acquired  an  interest  in  the  future 
stability  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  foirtunes,  to  the  extent  of  some  poety  thousand 
j  POUNDS.  ■ 

f  "iVb#,  gentlemen,  you'll  make  my  compliments  to  his  lordship,  and  if  he 
I  asks  how  I  came  to  sign  before,  him,  explain  the  hurry  I  was  in.  Time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man.  Good  rnbrning,  gentlemen ;  good-morning ;  best  re- 
igards  to'-our  friend,  Mr.  Titmodse."  Grammon  attended  him  to  the  door, 
cordially  Shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  presently  returned  to  the  room  he 
'had  ju.st  quitted,  where  he  found  Mr.  Quirk  holding  in  his  hand  the  document 
\just  signed  by  Tag-rag;  which  was,' in  fact,  a  joint  and  several  bond,  con- 
ditioned in  a  penalty  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  due  repayment,  by 
Titmouse,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  about  to 
|lbe  advanced  to  him  on  mortgage  of  &  portion  of  the  Yatton  property.  Gam- 
anon,  sitting  down,  gently  took  the  instrument  from  Mr.  Quirk,  and  with  a 
'bit  of  India-rubber  calmly  effaced  the  pencilled  signature  of  "  JDreddlington." 
I  "  You're  a  A— — d  clever  fellow,  Ganimon  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk  presently, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh,  and  after,  as  it  were,  holding  his  breath  for  some  time. 
Gammon  made  ino  reply.  His  face  was  slightly  pale,  and  wore  aa  anxious 
expression.  "  It  will  do  now,"  continued  Mr.  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands,  ahd 
with  a  gleeful  expression  of  countenance.  "  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  replied 
Gammon  in  a  low  tone.  "  Eh  ?  What  ?.  Does  anything  occur — eh  ?  By  Jove, 
no  screw  loose  I  hope? "  "  No^ — but  we're  i-n  very  dec})  water  now,  Mr.  Quirk 
i — . — "  "  Well — devil  only  cares,  so  long  as  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  6am- 
I'mon.    I'll  trust  the; helm  to  you."         jo,<  . 

As  Gammon  did  not  seem  in  a  talkative  mood,  Quirk  shortly  afterwards  left 
liim.  ■  ■ ' 

j  Now,  though  Mr.  jTag-rag  is  no  favo-nrite  of  mine,  I  begin  to  feel  a  good 
,d.eal  of  anxiety  on  hifs  behalf.  I  wish  htehad  not  been  in  so  vast  a  "  hurry,"  in 
"a  matter  Which  reqiiired  such  grave  dffliberation,  as  "  signing,  sealing,  and 
delivering."   When  a  man  is  called  on  tbgb  through  so  serious  a  ceremony 
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it  would  be  well  if  he  could  be  apprised  of  the  significance  of  the  formula — 
"I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.'' 

Possibly  some  one  now  reading  these  pages  hath  had  most  dismal  experience 
in  the  matter  above  mentioned ;  and  I  hope  that  such  dismal  experience  a  due 
reflection  will  avert  from  many  a  reader.  As  for  Tag-rag,  it  may  turn  out  that 
our  fears  for  him  are  groundless  :  nevertheless  one  hates  to  see  men  do  i-nvpor- 
tant  things  in  a  hurry  : — and,  as  we  shall  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  for  some 
time,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  wishing  him  well  out  of  what  he  has  just  done. 

"  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done — 
Then  'twere  well  'twere  done  quickly  " — 

and  not  otherwise. 

The  London  season  was  now  advancing  towards  its  close.  Fine  ladies  were 
getting  sated  and  exhausted  with  operas,  concerts,  balls,  routs,  soirSes,  assem- 
blies, bazaars,  fetes,  and  the  Park.  Their  lords  were  getting  tired  of  their  clubs 
during  the  day,  and  hurried  dinners,  late  hours,  foul  air,  and  long  speeches, 
at  the  two  Houses;  where,  however,  they  might  .doze  away  the  time,  they  could 
seldom  get  the  luxury  of  a  downright  nap  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  together 
— always  waking,  and  fancying  themselves  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  that  it 
was  on  fire,  so  strange  and  startling  were  the  lights  and  the  hubbub  !  The 
very  whippers-in  were  looking  jaded  and  done — each  being  like  a  Smithfield 
drover's  dog  on  a  Monday  night,  that  at  length  can  neither  bark  nor  bite  in 
return  for  a  kick  or  a  blow ;  and,  hoarse  and  weaxied,  falls  asleep  on  his  way 
home.  Where  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia  were  to  pass  their 
autumn,  was  a  question  which  they  were  beginning  to  discuss  rather  anxiously. 
An}''  one  glancing  over  their  flourished  list  of  residences  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  which  were  paraded  in  the  Peerages  and  Court  Guides, 
would  have  supposed  that  they  had  an  ample  choice  before  them :  but  the 
reader  of  this  history  knows  better.  The  mortifying  explanation — mortifying 
to  the  poor  Earl — having  been  once  given  by  me,  I  shall  not  again  do  so. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  Poppleton  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  had  its  disadvantages ; 
there  they  must  keep  up  a  full  establishment,  and  receive  county  company  and 
other  visitors — ovsdng,  as  they  did,  much  hospitality.  'Twas  expensive  work, 
also,  at  the  watering-places ;  and  expensive  and  also  troublesome  to  go  abroad 
at  the  Earl's  advanced  period  of  life.  Pensively  ruminating  on  these  matters 
one  evening,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  servant  bringing  in  a  note,  which 
proved  to  be  from  Titmouse — inviting  them,  in  terms  of  profound  courtesy  and 
great  cordiality,  to  honour  Yatton,  by  making  a  stay  there  during  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  autumn  as  they  could  not  better  occupy.  Mr.  Titmouse  frankly 
added,  that  he  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  some  little  degree  of  selfishness 
in  giving  the  invitation — namely,  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Earl's  presence 
would  aiford  him,  if  so  disposed,  an  opportunity  of  introducing  him — Titmouse 
— to  any  of  the  leading  members  of  the  county  who  might  be  honoured  by  the 
Earl's  acquaintance ;  that,  situated  as  Titmouse  was,  he  felt  an  increasing 
anxiety  on  that  point.  He  added,  that  he  trusted  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia 
would  consider  Yatton,  while  they  were  there,  as  in  all  respects  their  own  resi- 
dence, and,  that  he  Titmouse,  would  spare  no  exertion  to  render  their  stay  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  The  humble  appeal  of  Titmouse  prevailed  with  his  great 
kinsman,  who,  on  the  next  day,  sent  him  a  letter,  saying  that  his  lordship 
fully  recognized  the  claims  which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  upon  him  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  that  his  lordship  should  feel  very  glad  in  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  ofEered  itself,  of  placing  Mr.  Titmouse  on  a  proper 
footing  of  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  county.  That,  for  this  purpose, ' 
his  lordship  should  decline  any  invitations  they  might  receire  to  pass  their 
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autumn  elsewhere,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In  plain  English,  they  iumped  at  the  invita- 
tion. It  had  emanated  originally  from  Gammon,  who,  from  motives  of  his 
own,  had  suggested  it  to  Titmouse,  bade  him  act  upon  it,  and  drew  up  the 
letter  conveying  it.  I  say,  from  motives  of  his  own,  Gammon  was  bent  upon 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  Earl,  and  fixing  himself,  if  possible, 
thoroughly  in  his  lordship's  confidence.  He  had  contrived  to  ascertain  from 
Titmouse,  without  that  gentleman  being,  however,  aware  of  it,  that  the  few 
occasions  on  which  his  (Gammon's)  name  had  been  mentioned  by  the  Earl,  it 
had  been  accompanied  by  slighting  expressions — by  indications  of  dislike  and 
suspicion.  Give  him,  however,  thought  he,  but  the  opportunity,  and  he  could 
very  soon  change  the  nature  of  the  Earl's  feelings  towards  him.  As  soon, 
therefore  as  the  Earl's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  had  been  communicated 
to  Gammon,  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  Yatton  during  the  time  of 
the  Earl's  stay — a  step,  into  the  propriety  of  which  he  easily  brought  Mr. 
Quirk  to  enter,  but  which  he  did  not,  for  the  present,  communicate  to  Titmouse, 
lest  he  should,  by  prematurely  disclosing  it  to  the  Earl,  raise  an  obstacle, 
arising  out  of  an  objection  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  who,  if  he  but  found 
Gammon  actually  tliere,  must  submit  to  the  infliction  with  what  grace  he 
might.  In  due  time  it  was  notified  on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  by  his  man  of 
business,  to  Mr.  Titmouse  (who  had  gone  down  to  Yatton),  through  his  man 
of  business,  that  the  Earl,  and  a  formidable  portion  of  his  establishment, 
would  make  their  appearance  at  Yatton  by  a  named  day.  The  Earl  had 
chosen  to  extend  the  invitation  to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  also  to  as  many 
attendants  as  he  thought  fit  to  take  with  him,  instead  of  letting  them 
consume  their  board  wages  in  entire  idleness  in  town  or  at  Poppleton. 
Heavens  !  what  accommodation  was  required,  for  the  Earl,  for  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  each  of  their  personal  attendants.  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  five  servants  ! 
Then  there  were  two  other  guests  invited,  in  order  to  form  company  and 
amusement  for  the  Earl — the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  and  a  Mr. 
Tuft.  Accommodation  must  be  had  for  these ;  and,  to  secure  it,  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  Mr.  Gammon  were  driven  to  almost  the  extremities  of  the  house.  Pour 
servants,  in  a  sort  of  baggage-waggon,  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  by  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  "  arrange  everything  ;  "  and,  somehow 
or  another,  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  with  this  view,  was  to  install 
his  lordship's  chief  servants  in  the  quarters  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  servants,  who, 
it  was  suggested,  should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they 
could  in  some  little  unfurnished  rooms  over  the  stables  !  And,  in  a  word, 
before  Mr.  Titmouse's  grand  guests  had  been  at  the  Hall  four-and-twenty 
hours,  there  was  established  there  the  same  freezing  state  and  solemn  cere- 
mony which  prevailed  in  the  Earl's  own  establishment.  Down  came  at 
length,  thundering  through  the  village,  the  Earl's  dusty  travelling-carriage 
and  four;  himself  Lady  Cecilia,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan  within,  his  valet 
and  Lady  Cecilia's  maid  behind  :  presently  it  wound  round  the  park  road, 
crashing  and  fiashing  through  the  gravel,  and  rattling  under  the  old  gateway, 
and  at  length  stood  before  the  Hall  door — the  reeking  horses  pulled  up  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  which  almost  threw  them  all  upon  their  haunches.  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  in  readiness  to  receive  his  distinguished  visitors;  the  carriage- 
door  was  opened — down  went  the  steps — and  in  a  few  moments'  time  the 
proud  old  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  his  proud  daughter,  having  entered  the 
Hall,  had  become  the  guests  of  its  flustered  and  ambitious  little  proprietor. 

While  all  the  gTiests  are  occupied  in  their  dressing-rooms,  recovering  them- 
selves from  the  cramp  and  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  are  preparing  to 
make  their  appearance  at  dinner,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  only  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  you  are  at  present  a  stranger : 
I  mean  Mr.  Tuft— Mr.  Venom  Tuft. 
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Oft  hath  an  inexperienced  mushroom-hunter,' deceived  at  a  distance,  run  up 
to  gather  what  seemed  to  be  a  fine  cluster  of  mushrooms,,  growing  under 
the  shade  of  a  stately  tree,  but  which,  on  stoo'ging  down  to  gather  them, 
he  discovers  with  disappointment  and  disgust  to  be  no  mushrooms  at  all, 
but  vile,  unwholesome — even  poisonous  funguses,  which,  to  prevent  their 
similarly  deluding  others,  he  kicks  up  and  crushed  under  foot.  And  is  not 
this  a  type  of  what  often  happens  in  society  ?  Ilnder  the  "  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy,"  how  often  is  to  be  met  with — the  sycophant? — Mr.  Venom  Tuft 
was  one  of  them.  His  character  was  written  on  his  face.  Disagreeable  to 
look  at — though  Jie  thought  far  otherwise — he  yet  contrived  to  make  himself 
pleasant  to  be  listened  to,  by  the  languid  and  ehnuyeed  fashionable.  He 
spoke  ever—  - 

*'  In  a  toadi/s  "key,  i 
With  bated  breati  and  whispering  hvimblen^s." 

His  person  was  at  once  efieminate  and  coarse  ;  his  gesftae  and  address  were 
cringing — there  was  an  intolerable  calmness  and  gentleness  about  him  at  all 
times,  but  especially  while  labouring  in  his  vocation.  He  had  the-  art  of  ad- 
ministering flattery  by  a  look  only,  deferential  and  insinuatihg — as  well  as  by 
words.  He  had  always  at  command  a  copious  store  of  gossipj  highly  seasoned 
with  scandal.  Clever  toadies  are  generally  bitter  ones.  With  sense  enough 
to  perceive,  but  not  spirit  enough  to  abandon  their  odious  propensities,  they 
are  aware  of  the  ignominious  spectacle  they  exhibit  before  the  ^es  of  men  of 
the  least  degree  of  independence  and  discernment,  and  whose  open  contempt 
they  have  not  power  or  manliness  enough  to  resent.  Then  their  smothered 
rage  takes  an  inward  turn ;  it  tends  to,  and  centres  in  the  tongue;  irom  which 
it  falls  in  drops  of  scalding  virus ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  functions  of  syco- 
phant and  slanderer  are  so  often  found  united  in  the  same  miserable  individual. 
Mr.  Tuft  was  not  an  every-day  toady.  Being  a  clever  man,  it  occurred  to  him 
as  calculated  infinitely  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  attentions,  if  he  qould  get 
them  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  of  some  ability  and  reputation.  So 
reasonable  a  wish,  as  thus  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  calling  in  life  to;  which 
he  had  devoted  himself — viz.,  toadyism — stimulated  him  to  considerable  exer- 
tion, which  was  in  time  rewarded  by  a  measure  of  success ;  for  lie  begin  to 
be  looked  on  as  something  of  a  literary  man.  Then  he  would .  spend  his 
mornings  in  reading  up,  in  those  quarters  whence  he  might  cull  materials  for 
display  in  society  at  a  later  period  of  the  day;  when  he  would  watch  his 
opportunity,  or,  if  none  presented  itself,  make  one,  by  diverting  the  current  of 
conversation  into  the  channel  on  which  was  the  gay  and  varied  bordering  of 
his  very  recent  acquisitions.  All  his  knowledge  was  of  this  gossiping  character. 
Carefully,  however,  as  he  managed  matters,  he  was  soon  found  out:by  men, 
and  compelled  to  betake  himself,  with  tenfold  ardour,  to  the  women,  with 
whom  he  lasted  a  little  longer.  Tliey  considered  him  a  great  literary  man ;  for 
he  could  quote  and  criticize  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  a  good  many  novels. 
He  could  show  that  what  everybody  else  admired  was  full  of  faults  ;  wh»t  all 
condemned  was  admirable :  so  that  the  fair  creatures  were  forced  to  distrust 
their  own  judgment  in  proportion  as  they  deferred  to  his.  He  would  allow  no 
one  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  literary  excellence  except  individuals  of 
rank,  and  one  or  two  men  of  established  literary'  reputation,  who  had'  jiot 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  repel  his  obsequious  advances,  or  convenient 
not  to  do  so.  Then  he  would  polish  the  poetry  of  fine  ladies,  touch  up  their 
little  tales,  and  secure  their  insertion  in  fashionable  periodicals.  On  tttese 
accounts,  and  of  his  piquant  tittle-tattle,  no  soiree  or  conversazione  was  com- 
plete without  him,  any  more  than  without  tea,  coffee,  ice,  or  lemonade.  .All 
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toadies  hate  one  another ;  but  his  brethren  both  hated  and  feared  Mr.  Tuft  > 
for  he  was  not  only  so  successful  himself,  but  possessed  and  used  such  engines 
for  depressing  them.  Mr.  Tuft  had  hoped  to  succeed  in  being  popped  in  by- 
one  of  his  patrons  for  a  snug  little  Whig  borough  (for  Tuft  happened  to  be  a 
Whig — though,  for  that  matter,  he  might  have  been,  more  advantageously,  a 
Tory) ;  but  the  great  man  got  tired  of  him,  and  turned  him  off,  though  the 
ladies  of  the  family  still  secured  him  access  to  the  dirmer -table.  He  did  not, 
howBver,  make  a  very  grateful  return  for  such  good-natured  condescensions. 
Ugly  and  ungainly  as  he  was,  he  yet  imagined  himself  possessed  of  personal 
attractions  for  the  ladies,  and  converted  their  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
familiarities,  which  had  emanated  from  those  confident  in  their  purity  and 
their  greatness,  into  tokens  of  the  ascendancy  he  had  gained  over  them ; .  and 
of  which,  with  equal  cruelty,  folly,  and  presumption,  he  would  afterwards 
boast  pretty  freely.  Till  this  came,  however,  to  be  suspected  and  discovered, 
Mr.  Tuft  visited  a  good  many  leading  houses  in  the  town,  and  spent  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  each  autumn  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  country  mansions 
of  his  patrons — from  whose  "castles,"  "halls,"  "abbeys,"  "priories,"  and  "seats," 
he  took  great  pride  in  dating  his  letters  to  his  friends.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  he  kept  a  book,  very  gorgeously  bound  and  embellished,  with 
silver-gilt  clasps,  and  bearing  on  the  back  the  words — "  Book  of  Autographs  ;  " 
but  I  should  have  written  it — "  Trophies  of  Toadyism."  This  book  contained 
autograph  notes  of  the  leading  nobility,  addressed  familiarly  to  himself,  thus : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Walworth  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Tuft,  and  feels 
particularly  obliged  by,"  etc. 

"The  Duchess  of  Diamond  hopes  Mr.  Tuft  will  not  forget  to  bring  with  him 
this  evening,"  etc. 

"  The  Marquis  of  M  has  the  honour  to  assure  Mr.  Tuft  that,"  etc. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Tuft, 

"  Why  were  you  not  at   House  last  night  ?    We  were  dreadfully 

dull  without  you  !  X  just  as  stupid  as  you  always  say  he  m." 

[This  was  from  a  very  pretty  and  fashionable  countess,  whose  initials  it 
bore.] 

"  If  Mr.  Tuft  is  dead,  Lady  Dulcimer  requests  to  be  informed  when  his 
funeral  will  take  place,  as  she,  together  with  a  host  of  mourners,  intends  to 
show  him  a  last  mark  of  respect.' 

"  Dear  Mr.  Tuft, 

"  The  poodle  you  brought  me  has  got  the  mange,  or  some  horrid  complaint 
or  other,  which  is  making  all  his  hair  fall  ofE.  Do  come  and  tell  me  what 
is  to  be  done.    Where  can  I  send  the  sweet  suffering  angel  ? — Yours, 

"Arabella  D  ." 

[This  was  from  the  eldest  and  loveliest  daughter  of  a  very  great  duke.] 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor  presents  his  compliments,  and  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Venom  Tuft's  obliging  present  of  his  little  '  Essay  on,  Great- 
ness^ " 

These  are  samples,  taken  at  random,  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Tuft's  book 
of  autographs,  evidencing  abundantly  the  satisfactory  terms  of  intimacy  upon 
which  he  lived  with  the  great ;  and  it  was  ecstasy  to  him,  to  see  this  glittering 
record  of  his  triumphs  glanced  over  by  the  envious  admiring  eyes  of  those 
in  his  own  station  in  society.  How  he  delighted  to  be  asked  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  exclusive  circles  !  How  confidentially  would  he 
intimate  the  desperate  condition  of  a  sick  peer — an  expected  eolairdssement 
of  some  fashionable  folly  and  crime — or  a  move  to  be  made  in  the  House  that 
evening !— poor  Tuft  little  suspecting  (lying  so  snug  in  his  shell  of  self- 
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conceit)  how  frequently  he  fell,  on  these  occasions,  among  the  Philistines— 
and  was,  unconsciously  to  himself,  being  trotted  out  by  a  calm  sarcastic 
hypocrite,  for  the  amusement  of  the  standers-by,  just  as  a  little  monkey  is 
poked  with  a  stick  to  get  up  and  exhibit  himself  and  his  tricks.  Such  was 
Mr.  Tuft,  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  "  the  Marquis,"  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  procured  the  invitation  from  Titmouse,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  now  dressing  in  a  nice  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  overlooking 
the  stables  ;  being  bent  upon  improving  his  already  tolerably  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia,  and  also  extracting 
from  the  man  whose  hospitality  he  was  enjoying,  materials  for  merriment 
among  his  great  friends  against  the  next  season. 

When  the  party  had  collected  in  the  drawing-room  in  readiness  for  dinner, 
you  might  have  seen  Mr.  Tuft  in  earnestly  respectful  conversation  with  the 
Lady  Cecilia ;  Mr.  Gammon  standing  talking  to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  an 
air  of  courteous  ease  and  frankness — having  observed  her  sitting  neglected 
by  everybody ;  the  Earl  conversing  now  with  the  Marquis,  then  with  Titmouse, 
and  anon  with  Tuft,  with  whom  he  appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased. 
Happening  at  length  to  be  standing  near  Gammon — a  calm,  gentlemanlike 
person,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  nor  suspected  that  his  keen  eye  had  taken 
in  his  lordship's  true  character  and  capacity  at  a  glance ;  nor  that  he  would, 
in  a  few  hours'  time,  acquire  as  complete  a  mastery  over  his  said  lordship,  as 
ever  the  present  fambus  Mppodamist  at  Windsor,  by  touching  a  nerve  in  the 
mouth  of  a  hoise,  reduces  him  to  helpless  docihty  and  submission — the  Barl 
and  he  fell  into  casual  conversation  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  air  of  deference 
with  which  Gammon  received  the  slight  advances  of  the  great  man,  was  ex- 
quisite and  indescribable.    It  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  his  lofty 
pretensions  were  known  to,  and  profoundly  appreciated  by,  the  individual  he 
was  addressing.    Gammon  said  but  little  ;  that  little,  however,  how  significant 
and  decisive  !    He  knew  that  the  Earl  would  presently  inquire  of  Titmouse 
who  the  unknown  visitor  was ;  and  that  on  being  told  in  the  conceited  and 
probably  disparaging  manner  which  Gammon  knew  Titmouse  would,  adopt,  if 
he  supposed  it  would  please  the  Ear],  that  "  it  was  only  Mr.  Gammon,  one  of 
his  solicitors,"  he  would  sink  at  once  and  for  ever  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
Earl.    He  resolved  therefore  to  anticipate — to  contrive  that  it  should  ooze  out 
easily  and  advantageously  from  himself,  so  that  he  could  see  the  effect  it  had 
upon  the  Earl,  and  regulate  his  movements  accordingly.    Gammon  sat  down 
before  the  fortress  of  the  Earl's  pride,  resolved  that,  for  all  that  it  appeared  so 
inaccessible  and  impregnable,  it  should  fall,  however  his  skill  and  patience 
might  be  taxed  in  the  siege.    Till  he  had  cast  his  piercing  eye  upon  the  Earl, 
Gammon  had  felt  a  little  of  the  nervousness  which  one  may  imagine  would  be 
experienced  by  Van  Amburgh,  who,  on  being  called  into  the  presence  of  majesty 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  upon  an  animal  concealed  from  him — of  whose 
name  and  qualities  he  was  ignorant — should  summon  all  his  terrors  into  his  eye, 
and  string  his  muscles  to  their  highest  tension;  and,  on  the  door  being  opened, 
turn  with  smiling  scorn — if  not  indignation — from  a  sucking  pig,  a  calf,  an  ass, 
or  a  chicken.   Something  similar  were  the  feelings  experienced  by  Gammon,  as 
soon  as  he  had  scanned  the  countenance  and  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 
He  quickly  perceived  that  the  dash  of  awe  which  he  had  thrown  into  his  manner 
was  producing  its  due  efEect  vxpon  that  most  magnificent  simpleton.  Watching 
his  opportunity,  he  gently  introduced  the  topic  of  the  recent  change  of  ownership 
which  Yatton  had  undergone ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Titmouse  had  borne  his  sudden  prosperity — "  Yes,  my  lord,"  continued  Gam- 
mon, with  apparent  carelessness,  "  I  recollect  making  some  such  observation 
to  him,  and  he  replied,  '  very  true,  Mr.   Gammon"  " — Gammon  finished  his 
sentence  calmly ;  but  he  perceived  th^t  the  Earl  had  withdrawn  himself 
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into  Ms  earldom.  He  had  given  a  very  slight  start;  a  little  colour  had 
mounted  into  his  cheek ;  a  sensible  hauteur  had  been  resumed,  and  by  the 
time  that  Gammon  had  done  speaking,  the  space  betvfeen  them  had  been — as 
Lord  Dreddlington  imagined,  unobservedly — increased  by  two  or  three  inches, 
Gammon  was  a  man — an  able  and  a  proud  man — and  he  felt  galled  ;  but,  "  let 
it  pass,"  he  presently  reflected — "  let  it  pass,  you  pompous  old  idiot ;  I  will 
one  daj'  repay  it  with  interest."  The  Earl  separated  from  him,  Gammon 
regarding  him  as  a  gaudy  craft  sheering  ofE  for  a  while,  but  doomed  to  be  soon 
sunk.  Mr.  Tuft  (who  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  retired  tobacconist),  having 
ascertained  that  Gammon  was  only  Mr.  Titmouse's  attorney,  conducted  him- 
self for  a  while  as  though  there  were  no  such  person  in  the  room ;  but 
being  a  quick  observer,  and  catching  once  or  twice  the  faint  sarcastic  smile 
with  which  Gammon's  eye  was  settled  on  him,  he  experienced  a  very  galilng 
and  uneasy  consciousness  of  his  presence.  The  Marquis's  superior  tact  and 
perception  of  character  led  him  to  treat  Gammon  very  differently — with  a 
deference  and  anxiety  to  please  him,  which  Gammon  understood  thoroughly 
— in  fact  he  and  the  Marquis  had  many  qualities  in  common,  but  Gammon  was 
the  man  otpcnver.  During  dinner  he  sat  beside  Miss  Macsplouchan,  and  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  spoke  to  her — in  fact,  he  said  but  little  to  any 
one  else.  He  took  wine  with  Titmouse  with  a  marked  but  guarded  air  of 
confidence.  The  Marquis  took  wine  with  Gammon  with  an  air  of  studied 
courtesy.  The  Earl's  attention  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Mr.  Tuft, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  chattering  in  his  ear  like  a  httle  magpie  perched  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  Marquis  sat  next  to  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  for  whose  amuse- 
ment, as  far  as  his  cautious  tact  would  allow  him,  he  from  time  to  time  drew 
out  their  little  host.  At  length  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Marqiiis,  the 
Earl  let  fall  some  pompous  observation,  which  the  Slarquis,  who  was  getting 
very  tired  of  the  vapid  monotony  which  pervaded  the  table,  ventured  to  differ 
from  pretty  decisively.  Tuft  instantly  sided  with  the  Earl,  and  spoke  with 
infinite  fluency  for  some  minutes  :  Gammon  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  an 
absurd  pretender;  and  watching  his  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
interchanged  a  syllable  with  him,  with  one  word  exposing  a  palpable  historical 
blunder  of  poor  Tuft's,  overthrew  him  as  completely  as  a  bullet  from  a  crossbow 
dislodges  a  tomtit  from  the  wall  on  which  he  is  hopping  about,  unconscious  of 
his  danger.    'Twas  a  thing  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  whatever. 

"That's  a  settler,  Tuft,"  said  the  Marquis,  after  a  pause;  Tuft  reddened 
violently,  and  gulped  down  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  presently,  with  the  slightly 
staggered  Earl,  became  a  silent  listener  to  the  discussion  into  which  the 
Marquis  and  Gammon  had  entered.  Obtuse  as  was  the  Earl,  Gammon  con- 
trived to  let  him  see  how  effectually  he  was  supporting  his  lordships'  opinion, 
which  Mr.  Tuft  had  so  ridiculously  failed  in.  The  Marquis  got  slightly 
the  worst  of  the  encounter  with  Gammon,  whose  object  he  saw,  and  whose 
tact  he  admired;  and  with  much  judgment  permitted  Gammon  to  appear 
to  the  Earl  as  his  successful  defender,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  make 
a  friend  of  Gammon.  Moreover,  he  was  not  at  all  annoyed  at  witnessing  the 
complete  and  unexpected  discomfiture  of  poor  Tuft,  whom,  for  all  his  in- 
timacy with  that  gentleman,  the  Marquis  thoroughly  despised. 

However  it  might  possibly  be  that  his  grand  guests  enjoyed  themselves,  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  Mr.  Titmouse ;  who,  being  compelled  to  keep  sober, 
was  quite  miserable.  None  of  those  around  him  were  drinking  men; — and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  would  retire  early  to  his  bedroom,  and  amuse 
himself  with  brandy  and  water,  and  cigars,  while  his  guests  amused  themselves 
with  cards,  billiards,  or  otherwise,  as  best  they  might.  He  dJ.d,  indeed,  "  stand 
like  a  cipher  in  the  great  account;"  instead  of  feeling  himself  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington's  host,  he  felt  himself  as  one  of  his  lordship's  guests,  strugglmg 
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ih  vain  against  the  freezing  state  and  etiquette  which  the  Earl  carrfed  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  like  a  sort  of  atmosphere.  In  this  extremity  he 
secretly  clung  to  Gammon,  and  reposed  upon  his  powerful  support  and 
sympathy  more  implicitly  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  As  the  shooting 
season  had  commenced,  and  game  was  plentiful  at  Yatton,  the  Marquis  and 
Tuft  found  full  occupation  during  the  day,  as  occasionally  did  Mr.  Gammon. 
Mr.  Titmouse  once  accompanied  them ;  but  having  contrived  once  or  twice 
very  nearly  to  blow  his  own  hand  off,  and  also  to  blow  out  the  eyes  of  the 
Marquis,  they  intimated  that  he  had  better  go  out  alone  for  the  future — as 
he  did  once  or  twice,  but  soon  got  tired  of  such  solitary  sport.  Besides — 
hares,  pheasants,  partridges — old  and  young,  cock  or  hen — 'twas  all  one— 
none  of  them  seemed  to  care  one  straw  for  him  or  his  gun,  let  him  pop  and 
blaze  away  as  loud  and  as  long,  as  near  or  as  far  oil,  as  he  liked.  The  only 
thing  he  hit — and  that  plump — was  one  of  his  unfortunate  dogs,  which  he 
killed  on  the  spot;  and  then  coming  .up  with  it,  stamped  upon  the  poor 
creature's  bleeding  carcass,  saying  with  a  furious  oath — "  Why  didn't  you  keep 
out  of  the  way,  you  brute  ? " 

The  Earl  was  really  anxious  to  perform  his  promise  of  introducing,  or 
procuring  Titmouse  to  be  introduced,  to  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county ;  but  it  proved  a  more  difficult  task  than  his  lordship  had  antici- 
pated— for  Titmouse's  early  doings  at  Yatton  had  not  yet  been  forgotten'; 
some  of  the  haughty  Whig  gentry  joined  with  their  Tory  neighbours  in 
manifesting  their  open  contempt  for  one  who  could  so  disgrace  the  name  and 
station  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  in  the  county ;  and  the  Earl  had  to 
encounter  one  or  two  somewhat  mortifying  rebuffs.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, whom  mere  political  considerations — some  whom  deference  for  the  Earl's 
rank,  and  unwillingness  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  others  from  considerations 
of  political  interest — induced  to  receive  the  new  Squire  of  Yatton  on  a  footing 
of  formal  intimacy  and  equality  ;  so  that  his  lordship's  numerous  drives  were 
not  entirely  useless.  The  whole  party  at  the  Hall  attended  the  Earl  to  church 
on  the  Sundays — entirely  filling  the  Squire's  pew  and  the  adjoining  one ;  their 
decorous  conduct  presenting  a  very  edifying  spectacle  to  the  humble  congrega- 
tion, and  suggesting  a  striking  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  former 
visitors  at  the  Hall.  Worthy  Dr.  Tatham  was  asked  several  times  to  dinner, 
at  the  Earl's  instance,  who  treated  him  on  such  occasions  with  great  though 
stately  courtesy.  The  only  persons  with  whom  the  little  Doctor  felt  at  his 
ease,  were  Mr.  Gammon  and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  treated  him  with  ;the 
utmost  cordiality  and  respect.  What  became  during  the  day  of  the  two 
ladies,  I  hardly  know.  There  was  no  instrument  at  Yatton :  bagatelle  board, 
and  novels  from  a  circulating  library  at  York,  frequent  rides  and  drives 
through  the  grounds  and  about  the  country,  and  occasional  visits  to  and  from 
one  or  two  families  with  whom  Lady  Cecilia  had  a  town  acquaintance, 
occupied  their  day  ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  rubber  at  whist,  or  ecarte,  with  the 
Earl. — sometimes,  too,  with  the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft,  both  of  whom  lost  no 
opportunity  of  paying  marked  attention  to  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
sipating as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable  ennui  of  her  situation — would 
while  away  the  short  evenings,  very  early  hours  being  now  kept  at  the  Hall. 
'Twas  wonderful  that  two  such  men  as  the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft  could  stay 
so  Ibng  as  they  did  at  so  very  dull  a  place,  and  with  such  dull  people.  In- 
wardly, they  both  voted. the  Earl  an  insufferable  old  twaddler ;  his  daughter  a 
pieeo  of  languid  insipidity ;  and  one  would  have  thought  it  daily  more  irk- 
some for  them  to  keep  up  jtheir  courtly  attentions.  They  had,  however,  as 
may  presently  be  seen,  their  objects  in  view. 

Asj  Gammon,  a  little  to  the  Earl's  surprise,  continued  apparently  a  permai 
nent  guest  at  the  Hall,  where  he  seemed  ever  engaged  in  superintending  arid 
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getting  into  order  the  important  aifairs  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  could  hardly  be 
but  tliat  he  and  the  Earl  should  be  occasionally  thrown  together  ;  for  as  the 
Earl  did  not  shoot,  and  never  read  books,  even  had  there  been  any  to  read,  he 
had  little  to  do,  when  not  engaged  upon  the  expeditions  I  have  alluded  to,  but 
saunter  about  the  house  and  grounds,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  almost 
anyone  he  met.    The  assistance  which  Gammon  had  rendered  the  Earl  on  the 
occasion,  of  their  first  meeting  at  dinner,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his  lord- 
ship, biit  h^d  served  to  take  off  the  edge  from  his  preconceived  contemptuous 
dislike  for  , him.    Gammon  steadily  kept  in  the  back  ground,  resolved  that 
all  iadvances  should  come  from  the  Earl.    When,  once  or  twice,  his  lordship 
inquired,  with  what  Gammon  saw  to  be  only  aa  affected  carelessness,  into  the 
state  of  Mr;  Titmouse's  affairs,  Mr.  Gammon  evinced  a  courteous  readiness  to 
give  hiin  general  information ;  but  with  an  evident  caution  and  anxiety,  not 
unduly  to  expose,  even  to  the  Earl,  Mr.  Titmouse's  distinguished  Idnsman,  the 
gtsfte  of  his  property.  He  would,  however,  disclose  sufficient  to  satisfy  the, Earl 
of  Mr.  Gammon's  zeal  and  ability  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  interests,  his 
consummate  qualifications  as  a  man  of  business ;  and  from  time  to  time  per- 
ceived that  his  display  was  not  lost  upon  the  Earl.    Jlr.  Gammon's  anxiety, 
irl  particular,  to  prevent  tfee  borough  of  Yatton  from,  being  a  second  time 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  its  proprietor,  and  returning,  by  a  corrupt  and 
pirofligate  arrangement  with  Ministers,  a  Tory  to  Parliament,  gave  the  Earl 
peculiar  satisfaction.    He  was  led  into  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Gammon 
uJ)on  political  matters;  and,  at  its  close,  was  greatly  struck  with  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  the  strength  of  his  Liberal  principles,  and  the  vigour  and  acute- 
ness  with  which  he  had  throughout  agreed  with  everything  the  Earl  had  said, 
and  fortified  every  position  he  had  taken;  evincing,  at  the  same  time,  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  his  lordship's  luminous  exposition  of  political  principles. 
The  Earl  was  forced  to  own  to  himself,  that  he  had  never  before  met  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Gammon's  strength  of  intellect,  whose  views  and  opinions  had  so 
intimately  and  entirely  coincided — were,  indeed,  identical  with  his  own.  Nor 
was  it  only  when  they  were  alone  together,  that  Gammon,  would  thus  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel :  he  was  not  ashamed  to  do  so  openly  at  the  dinner-table  ; 
btit  ah  !  how  delicately  and  dexterously  did  he  conceal  from  the  spectators  the 
game  he  was  playing— rdore  difficnlt  to  do  so  though  it  daily  became — because 
the  more  willing  Gammon  was  to  receive,  the  more  eager  the  Earl  was  to 
communicate  instruction  1    If,  on  any  of  these  occasions,  oppressed  by  the 
multifariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and  its  sudden  overpowering  confluence,  he 
would  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  half-formed  sentences,  Gammon  wooild 
bfe  at  hand,  to  glide  in  easily  and  finish  what  the  Earl  had  begun,  out  of  the 
Earl's  own  ample  materials,  of  which  Gammon  had  caught  a  glimpse,  and: 
only  worked  out  of  the  Earl's  own,  somewhat  numerous,  half-formed  illustra- 
tions.   The  Marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft  began,  however,  at  length  to  feel  a  little 
inlpatierit  at  observing  the  way  Gammon  was  making  with  the  Earl;  but, of 
What  use  was  it  for  them  to  interfere  ?  Gammon  was  an  exceedingly  awkward 
person  to  meddle  with  ;  for,  having  once  got  fair  play,  by  gaining  the  Earl's 
ear,  his  accuracy,  readiness,  extent  of  information  upon  political  topics,  and 
admirable  temper,  told  very  powerfully  against  his  two  opponents,  who  at 
length  interfered  less  and  less  with  him ;  the  Marquis  only  feeling  pique,  but 
Tuft  also  showing  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  indeed,  with  the  latter  gentleman, 
it  would  have  been  odd ;  for  Gammon  seemed  to  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
demolishing  him.     The  Marquis,  however,  once  resolved  to  show  Gammon 
How  distinctly  he  perceived  his  plan  of  operations,  by  waiting  till  he  had 
accompanied  the  poor  Earl  to  a  climax  of  absurdity ;  and  then,  with  his  eye 
on  Gammon,  bursting  into  laughter.    Seldom  had  Gammon  been  more  ruffled 
than  by  that  well-timed  laugh ;  for  he  felt  found  out ! 
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When  the  Earl  and  he  were  alone,  he  would  listen  with  lively  interest,  over 
and  over  again,  to  the  Earl's  accounts  of  what  he  had  intended  to  do,  had  he 
only  continued  in  office,  in  the  important  department  over  which  he  had 
presided,  viz.,  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  ;  and  more  than  once  put  his  lordship 
into  a  sort  of  flutter  of  excitement,  by  hinting  at  rumours  which,  he  said, were 
rife — that,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  ministers,  which  was  looked  for,  his 
lordship  was  to  be  President  of  the  CounciL  "  Sir,"  the  Earl  would  say,  "I 
should  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  my  sovereign,  to  what- 
ever post  he  might  be  pleased  to  call  me.  The  one  you  mention,  sir,  has  its 
peculiar  difficulties  ;  and  if  I  know  anything  of  myself,  sir,  it  is  one  for  which 
— I  should  say — I  am  peculiarly  qualified.  Sir,  the  duty  of  presiding  over 
the  deUberations  of  powerful  minds,  requires  signal  discretion  and  dignity, 
because,  in  short,  especially  in  aSairs  of  state — Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr. 
Gammon  ? " 

"  I  understand  your  lordship  to  say,  that  where  the  occasion  is  one  of  such 
magnitude,  and  the  disturbing  forces  are  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  to  moderate 
and  guide  conflicting  interests  and  opinions- — — " 

"  Sir,  it  is  so ;  tantas  comjwnere  lites,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,"  interrupted  the 
Earl,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  fish  up  a  fragment  or  two  of  his  early 
scholarship ;  and  his  features  wore  for  a  moment  a  solemn  commanding  ex- 
pression, which  satisfied  Gammon  of  the  sway  which  his  lordship  would  have 
had  when  presiding  at  the  council-board.  Gammon  would  also  occasionally 
introduce  the  subject  of  heraldry,  asking  questions  concerning  that  science, 
and  also  concerning  the  genealogies  of  leading  members  of  the  peerage,  with 
which  he  safely  presumed  that  the  Earl  would  be,  as  also  he  proved,  perfectly 
f amihar  ;  and  his  lordship  would  go  on  for  an  hour  at  once  upon  these  inter- 
esting and  vividly  exciting  subjects. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  one  day,  of  which  only  Gammon,  the  Earl,  and  the 
two  ladies,  were  in  the  Hall  to  partake,  Mr.  Gammon  had  occasion  to  enter  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  found  the  Earl  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  with  his  massive 
gold  spectacles  on,  leaning  over  the  table,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  portion 
of  a  work  then  in  course  of  periodical  publication,  which  had  only  that  day 
been  delivered  at  the  Hall.  The  Earl  asked  Gammon  if  he  had  seen  it,  and 
was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  and  removing  his  glasses,  "  it  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  publication,  showing  considerable  knowledge  of  a  very  difficult  and 
all-important  subject,  and  one,  in  respect  of  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people — nay,  I  lament  to  be  obliged  to  add,  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle 
classes  also,  are  woefully  deficient — I  mean  heraldry,  and  the  history  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  preselft  state  of  the  families  of  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry  of  this  country."  The  work  which  had  been  so  fortunate  as  thus  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Earl,  was  the  last  monthly  number  of  a 
History  of  the  County  of  York,  and  of  which  work,  as  yet,  only  thirty-eight 
seven-and-sixpenny  quarto  numbers  had  made  their  appearance.  'Twas  an 
admirable  and  instructive  work,  every  number  of  which  had  contained  a 
glorification  of  some  different  Yorkshire  family.  The  discriminating  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Titmouse  for  this  inestimable  performance,  had  been  secured  by 
a  most  obsequious  letter  from  the  learned  editor — but  more  especially  by  a 
device  of  his  in  the  last  number,  which  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  it 
■could  have  failed  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest  the  feelings,  of  the  new 
■aristocratical  owner  of  Yatton.  Opposite  to  an  engraving  of  the  Hall,  was 
placed  a  magnificent  genealogical  tree,  surmounted  by  a  many-quartered  shield 
of  armorial  bearings,  both  of  which  purported  to  be  an  accurate  record  of 
,  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  house  of  "  Titmouse  of  Yatton !  "  A  minute 
)  investigation  might  indeed  have  detected  that  the  recent  flight  of  Titmice, 
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which  were  perched  on  the  lower  branches  of  this  imposing  pedigree,  bore 
nearly  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  long  array  of  chivalrous  Drelincourts  and 
Dreddlingtons  which  constituted  the  massive  trunk,  as  did  the  paternal  coat* 

(to  which  the  profound  research  and  ingenuity  of  Gorgeous  Tintack,  the  

king-at-arms,  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  inalienable  right  of  Tittle- 
bat) to  the  interminable  series  of  quarterings,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  escutcheon.    At  these  mysteriously 
significant  symbols,  however,  Mr.  Titmouse,  though  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
they  indicated  some  just  cause  or  other  of  family  pride,  had  looked  with  the 
same  appreciating  intelligence  which  you  may  fancy  you  see  a  chicken  dis- 
playing, while  hesitatingly  clapping  its  foot  upon,  and  quaintly  cocking  its  eye 
at,  a  slip  of  paper  lying  in  a  yard,  covered  over  with  algebraic  characters  and 
calculations.    Far  otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the  Earl,  in  whose  eyes  the 
complex  and  recondite  character  of  the  production  infinitely  enhanced  its 
value,  and  struck  in  his  bosom  several  deep  chords  of  genealogical  feeling, 
as  he  proceeded,  in  answer  to  various  anxious  inquiries  of  Gammon,  to  give 
him  a  very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  unrivalled  splendour  and  antiquity 
of  his  lordship's  ancestry.    Now  Gammon — while  prosecuting  the  researches 
which  had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  that  rank  and  fortune 
of  which  the  united  voice  of  the  fashionable  world  had  now  pronounced  him 
so  eminently  worthy — had  made  himself  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  and  connections  of  that  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  the  head ;  and  Hs  familiarity  with  this 
topic,  though  it  did  not  surprise  the  Earl,  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  every 
one's  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  such  momentous  matters,  rapidly  raised 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Earl,  to  whom,  at  length,  it  occurred  to  view 
him  in  quite  a  new  light ;  viz.,  as  the  chosen  instrument  by  whose  means 
(under  Providence)  the  perverse  and  self-willed  Aubrey  had  been  righteously 
cast  down  from  that  high  place  which  his  rebellious  opposition  to  the  wishes 
and  political  views  of  his  liege  lord,  had  rendered  him  unworthy  to  occupy, 
while  a  more  loyal  branch  had  been  raised  from  obscurity  to  his  forfeited 
rank  and  estates.    In  fact,  the  Earl  began  to  look  upon  Gammon  as  one  whose 
just  regards  for  his  lordship's  transcendant  position  in  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  had  led  him  even  to  anticipate  his  lordship's  possible  wishes ;  and 
proceeded  accordingly  to  rivet  this  spontaneous  allegiance,  by  discoursing  with 
the  most  condescending  afEability  on  the  successive  noble  and  princely  alliances 
which  had,  during  a  long  series  of  generations,  refined  the  ancient  blood  of  the 
Drelincourts  into  the  sort  of  super-sublimated  ichor  which  at  present  flowed  in 
his  own  veins.    Mr.  Gammon  marked  the  progress  of  the  Earl's  feelings  with 
the  greatest  interest,  perceiving  the  increasing  extent  to  which  respect  for 
him — Gammon — ^was  mingling  with  his  lordship's  sublime  self-satisfaction; 
and,  watching  his  opportunity,  struck  a  spark  into  the  dry  tinder  of  Ms  vain 
imagination,  blew  it  gently — and  saw  that  it  caught,  and  spread.  Confident 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Earl's  feelings,  and  that  his  lordship  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  credulity,  Gammon  intimated  in  a  hesitating  but 
highly  significant  manner,  his  impression  that  the  recent  failure  in  the  male 
line  of  the  princely  house  of  Hoch-StiSelhausen  Narrenstein  Dummleinberg 
had  placed  his  lordship,  in  right  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  a  princess  of  that  august  line,  in  a  situation  to 

*  Per  bend  Ermine  and  Pean,  two  lions  rampant  combatant,  counterohanged,  armed  and 
langned  Gules ;  snrmonnted  by  three  bendlets  undee  Argent,  on  each  three  fleurs-de-lis 
Azure  ;  on  a  chief  Or,  three  Titmice  volant  proper ;  all  within  a  bordure  gobonated  Argent 
and  Sable. 

Cbest,— On  a  cap  of  maintenance  a  Titmouse  proper,  ducally  gorged  Or,  holding  in  his 
beak  a  woodlouse  embowed  Azure.   Motto — "Jeleiims."  " 
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claim,  if  such  were  his  lordship's  pleasure,  the  dormant  honours  and  sovereiga 
rank  attached  to  the  possession  of  that  important  principality.  The  Earl 
appeared  for  a  few  moments  transfixed  with  awe.  The  bare  possibility  of  such 
an  event  seemed  too  much  for  him  to  realize ;  but  when  further  conversation 
with  Gammon  had  familiarized  his  lordship  with  the  notion,  his  mipd's  eye 
glanced  to  his  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitz- Walter :  what  would  he  sajr  to  all 
this  ?  How  would  his  little  honours  pale  beside  the  splendours  of  his  ^Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stifielhausen  Narrenstein  Dummleinberg  1'  He 
was  not  sorry  when  Mr.  Gammon  soon  afterwards  left  him  to  follow  ovl\  un- 
restrainedly the  swelling  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  yield  himself  up  to  the 
transporting  ecstasies  of  anticipated  sovereignty.  To  such  a  pitch  did  his 
excitement  carry  him,  that  he  might  shortly  afterwards  have  been  seen 
walking  up  and  down  the  Elm  Avenue,  with  the  feelings  and  the  air  of  an 
old  Kiiig. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  success  of  his  daring  experiment  upon 
the  credulity  and  inflammable  imagination  of  an  aspiring  old  nobleina;i — 
whom  his  suggestion  had  set  upon  instituting  extensive  inquiries  into  the 
position  of  his  family  with  reference  to  the  foreign  alliances  which  it  fiad 
formed  in  times  past,  and  of  which  so  dazzling  an  incident  might  really 
be  in  existence — it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gammon,  on  another  occasion  of  his  being 
left  alone  with  the  Earl,  and  who,  he  saw,  was  growing  manifestly  more 
pleased  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  them,  to  sink  a  shaft  into  a  new 
mine.  He,  therefore,  on  mere  speculation,  introduced,  as  a  subject  of  casual 
conversation,  the  imprudence  of  persons  of  rank  and  large  fortune  devolving 
the  management  of  their  pecuniary  afEairs  so  entirely  upon  others — and  thus 
leaving  themselves  exposed  to  all  the  serious  consequences  of  employing  in- 
competent, indolent,  or  mercenary  agents.  Mr.  Gammon  proceeded  to  observe 
that  he  had  recently  known  an  instance  of  a  distinguished  nobleman  (whose 
name  he  for  very  obvious  reasons  suppressed),  who,  having  occasion  to  ri3,ise 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  mortgage,  left  the  sole  negotiation  of  ihe 
affair  to  an  agent,  who  was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  in  league  with 
the  lender  (the  mortgagee),  and  permitted  his  employer  to  pay,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  anjexcess  of  interest  over  what  he  might,  with  a  little  exertipn, 
have  obtained  money  for,  which  actually  made  a  difference  in  his  income  of  a 
thousand  a-year.  Here,  looking  out  of  the  north-east  corner  of  his  eye,  the 
placid  speaker,  continuing  unmoved,  observed  the  Earl  start  a  little,  glance 
somewhat  anxiously  at  him,  but  in  silence,  and  slightly  quicken  the  pace  at 
which  he  had  been  walking.  Gammon  presently  added,  in  a  careless  sort ,  of 
way,  that  accident  had  brought  him  into  professional  intercourse  with  tliat 
nobleman — [Oh,  Gammon  !  Gammon!] — whom  he  was  ultimately  instrumental 
in  saving  from  the  annual  robbery  that  was  being  inflicted  upon  him.  It  was 
enough ;  Gammon  saw  that  what  he  had  been  saying  had  sunk  like  lead  into 
the  mind  of  his  companion,  who,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemed  burdened 
and  oppressed  with  it — or  some  other  cause  of  anxiety ;  and,  from  an  occasional 
uneasy  and  wistful  eye  which  the  Earl  fixed  upon  him  at  dinner,  he  felt'  con- 
scious that  not  long  would  elapse  before  he  should  hear  something  from  the 
Earl  connected  with  the  topic  in  question — and  he  was  not  mistaken.  The 
very  next  day  they  met  in  the  park ;  and,  after  one  or  two  casual  observations, 
the  Earl  remarked  that,  by  the  way,  with  reference  to  their  yesterday's  con- 
versation, it  "  did  so  hapiMih^' — very  singularly — that  the  Earl  had  a  friend 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  that  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  Gammon  to  the  Earl ;  it  was  a  very  intimate  friend — and  the  Earl  would 
like  to  hear  what  was  Mr.  Gammon's  opinion  of  the  case.  Gammon  was 
scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  a  smile,  as  the  Earl  went  on,  evincing  every 
moment  a  more  vivid  interest  in  behalf  of  his  mysterious  "friend^'  who  last 
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stood  suddenly  confessed  as  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  for,  in  answer- to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Gammon,  liis  lordship  unwittingly  spoke  m  tlie  first  peneon  l 
On  perceiving  this,  he  got  much  confused ;  but  Gammon  passed  it  off-  viery 
easily ;  and  by  his  earnest  confidential  tone  and  manner,  soon  soothed ;  and 
reconciled  the  Earl  to  the  vexatious  disclosure  he  had  made — vexatious  Only 
because  the  Earl  had  thought  fit,  so  very  unnecessarily,  to  make  a  mystery 
of  an  every-day  matter.  He  rather  loftily  enjoined  Mr.  Gammon  to  secrecy 
upon  the  subject,  to  which  Gammon  readily  pledged  himself,  and  then  they 
entered  upon  an  unrestrained  discussion  of  the  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  the  end  Gammon  assured  the  Earl  that  he  would  without  any  difficulty 
undertake  to  procure  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage  at  present  existing  on  his 
lordship's  property,  which  should  lower  his  annual  payments  by  at  least 
one-and-a-half  per  cent ;  and  which,  on  a  rough  calculation,  would  make  a 
difference  of  very  nearly  five  hundred  a-year  in  the  Earl's  favour.  But  Gam- 
mon explicitly  informed  the  Earl  that  he  was  not  to  suppose  that  his  interests 
had  been  in  any  way  neglected,  or  he  overreached,  in  the  original  transac- 
tion ;  that  it  had  been  conducted  on  his  lordship's  behalf,  by  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Mudge,  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  profession ;  and  that  a 
few  years  made  all  the  difEerence  in' matters  of  this  description;  and  .before 
he,  Mr.  Gammon,  would  interfere  any  further  in  the  business,  he  requested 
his  lordship  to  write  to  Mr.  Mudge,  enclosing  a  draft  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gammon,  and  desiring  Mr.  Mudge  to  say  what  he  thought  of 
it.  This  the  Earl  did  ;  and  in  a  few  days'  time  received  an  answer  froa  Mr. 
Mudge  to  the  effect  that  he  was  happy  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  so 
favourable  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed,  to  which  he  could  see  no  objec- 
tion whatever;  and  would  co-operate  with  Mr.  Gammon  in  any  way,  and 
at  any  time,  which  his  lordship  might  point  out.  Mr.  Gammon  was,  in  fact, 
rendering  here  a  real  and  very  important  service  to  the  Earl ;  being  an  able, 
acute,  and  energetic  man  of  business — while  Mr.  Mudge  was  very  nearly 
superannuated — had  grown  rich  and  indolent,  no  longer  attending  to  busiaess 
with  his  pristine  energy,  but  pottering  and  dozing  over  it,  as  it  were,  from 
day  to  day ;  unable,  from  his  antiquated  style  of  doing  business,  and  the 
constantly  narrowing  circle  of  his  connections,  to  avail  himself -of  those 
resources  which  were  open  to  younger  and  more  energetic  practitionerSi  with 
more  varied  resources.  Thus,  though  money  was  now  much  more  plentiful, 
and  consequently  to  be  got  for  a  less  sum  than  when,  some  ten  years  before, 
the  Earl  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a  large  sum  upon  mortgage,  old  Mr. 
Mudge  had  suffered  matters  to  remain  all  the  while  as  they  were,  and  so 
they  would  have  remained  but  for  Gammon's  accidental  interference;  for 
the  Earl  was  not  a  man  of  business — could  not  bear  to  talk  to  any  one 
about  the  fact  of  his  property  being  mortgaged — did  not  like  even  to  think 
of  it ;  and  concluded  that  good  old  Mr.  Mudge  kept  a  sufficiently  sharp  eye 
upon  his  noble  client's  interest.  The  Earl  gave  Mr.  Mudge's  letter  to  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  requested  him  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Mudge,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  suggested  trans- 
fer. This  Gammon  undertook  to  do ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  fortunately 
made  so  strong  a  lodgment  in  the  Earl's  good  opinion,  whose  interests  now 
bound  him,  in  a  measure,  to  Mr.  Gammon,  he  thought  that  he  might  safely 
quit  Yatton  and  return  to  town,  in  order  to  attend  to  divers  matters  of  press- 
ing exigency.  Before  his  departure,  howeverj  he  had  a  very  long  interview 
with  Titmouse,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  that  now  submissive  personage 
a  few  simple,  perspicuous,  and  decisive  directions,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
he  was  to  pursue,  which  alone  could  conduce  to  his  permanent  interests,  and 
which  he  enjoined  him  to  pursue,  on  terror  of  the  consequences  of  failing  to 
do  so.   The  Earl  of  Preddlington,  in  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Gammon  evinced, 
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the  utmost  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  consistent  with  thfe  stateliness  of  his 
demeanoTir.  He  felt  real  regret  at  parting  with  a  man  of  such  superior  in- 
tellect, such  a  fascinating  deference  towards  himself  (the  Earl),  and  it  glanced 
across  his  mind,  that  he  would  be  the  very  fittest  man  that  could  be  thought 
of,  in  respect  of  tact,  energy,  and  knowledge,  to  become  prime  minister  to — his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stiifelhausen  Narrenstein  Dummleinberg  I 
The  longer  that  the  Earl  continued  at  Yatton — in  which  he  could  not  have 
more  thoroughly  established  himself  if  he  had  in  the  ordinary  way  engaged 
it  for  the  autumn — the  more  he  was  struck  with  its  beauties ;  and  the  oftener 
they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind's  eye,  the  keener  became  his  regrets  at 
the  spUtting  of  the  family  interests  which  had  so  long  existed,  and  his  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  what  seemed  almost  an  opportunity  specially  afforded 
by  Providence  for  reuniting  them.  As  the  Earl  took  his  solitary  walks  he 
thought  with  deep  anxiety  of  his  own  advanced  age,  and  sensibly  increasing 
feebleness.  The  position  of  his  affairs  was  not  satisfactory.  Then  he  left 
behind  him  an  only  child — and  that  a  daughter — on  whom  would  devolve 
the  splendid  responsibility  of  sustaining,  alone,  the  honours  of  her  ancient 
family.  Then  there  was  his  newly-discovered  kinsman,  Mr.  Titmouse,  sole 
and  unembarrassed  proprietor  of  this  fine  old  family  property ;  simple-minded 
and  confiding,  with  a  truly  reverential  feeling  towards  them,  the  heads  of 
the  family  ;  also  the  undoubted,  undisputed  proprietor  of  Tatton ;  who  enter- 
tained and  avowed  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  political  opinions,  which 
the  Earl  had  ever  maintained,  and  who,  by  a  rare  conjunction  of  personal 
merit,  and  of  circumstance,  had  been  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popu- 
larity in  the  highest  regions  of  society  ;  and  who  was,  moreover,  already  next 
in  succession,  after  himself  and  the  Lady  Cecilia,  to  the  ancient  barony  of 
Drelincourt  and  the  estates  annexed  to  it.  How  little  was  there,  in  reahty, 
to  set  against  all  this  1  An  eccentricity  of  manner,  for  which  nature  only, 
if  any  one,  was  to  blame ;  a  tendency  to  extreme  modishness  in  dress,  and 
a  slight  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  etiquette  of  society — but  which 
daily  experience  and  intercourse  were  rapidly  supplying  ;  and  a  slight  disposi- 
tion towards  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  no  doubt  would  disappear  on 
the  instant  of  his  having  an  object  of  permanent  and  elevating  attachment. 
Such  was  Titmouse.  He  had  as  yet,  undoubtedly  made  no  advances  to  Lady 
Cecilia,  nor  evinced  any  disposition  to  do  so  ;  numerous  and  favourable  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  opportunities  for  his  doing  so.  Might  not 
this,  however,  be  set  down  entirely  to  the  score  of  his  excessive  difiidence 
— distrust  of  his  pretensions  to  aspire  after  so  august  an  alliance  as  with  the 
Lady  Cecilia  ?  Yet  there  certainly  was  another  way  of  accounting  for  his 
conduct ;  had  he  got  already  entangled  with  an  attachment  elsewhere  ? — Run 
after  in  society,  as  he  had  been,  in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented  during  his 
very  first  season — had  his  afiections  been  inveigled  ? — When  the  Earl  dwelt 
upon  this  dismal  possibility,  if  it  were  when  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  he 
would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  intolerable  restlessness — and  getting  up,  vsrap 
himself  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  pace  his  chamber  for  an  hour  together, 
running  over,  in  his  mind,  the  names  of  all  the  women  he  knew  who  would  be 
likely  to  lay  snares  for  Titmouse,  in  order  to  secure  him  for  a  daughter. 
Then  there  was  the  Lady  Cecilia — but  she,  he  knew,  would  not  run  counter 
to  his  wishes,  and  he  had  therefore  no  difiiculty  to  apprehend  on  that  score. 
She  had  ever  been  calmly  submissive  to  his  will ;  had  the  same  lofty  sense 
of  family  dignity  that  he  enjoyed;  and  had  often  concurred  in  his  deep 
regrets  on  account  of  the  separation  of  the  family  interests.  She  was  still 
unmarried — and  yet,  on  her  father's  decease,  would  be  a  peeress  in  her  own 
right,  and  possessed  of  the  family  estates.  The  fastidiousness  which  alone, 
thought  the  Earl,  had  kept  her  single,  would  not,  he  felt  persuaded,  be 
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allowed  by  her  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  so  excellent  a  family 
arrangement  as  would  be  effected  by  her  union  with  Titmouse.  Once  married 
— and  he  having  secured  for  her  suitable  settlements  from  Titmouse — if  there 
should  prove  to  be  any  incompatibility  of  temper  or  discrepancy  of  disposition, 
come  the  worst  to  the  worst,  there  was  the  shelter  of  a  separation  and  separate 
maintenance  to  look  to ;  a  thing  which  was  becoming  of  daily  occurrence — 
which  implied  no  reproach  to  either  party — and  left  them  always  at  liberty 
to  return  to  each  other's  society  when  so  disposed.  And  as  for  the  dress  and 
manners  of  Titmouse,  granting  them  to  be  a  little  extravagant,  would  not,  in 
all  probability,  a  word  from  her  suffice  to  reduce  him,  or  elevate  him  into  a 
gentleman  1  Thus  thought  her  fond  and  enlightened  parent,  and  thus  thought 
also  she  ;  from  which  it  was  evident,  that  Titmouse  once  brought  to  the  point 
— made  sensible  where  his  duty  and  privilege  converged — it  would  be  a 
straightforward  plain-sailing  business.  To  bring  about  so  desirable  a  state  of 
things  as  this — to  give  the  young  people  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  know- 
ing one  another,  and  endearing  themselves  to  each  other,  were  among  the 
objects  which  the  Earl  had  proposed  to  himself,  in  accepting  the  invitation  to 
Yatton.  Time  was  wearing  on,  however,  and  yet  no  decisive  step  had  been 
taken.  Lady  Cecilia's  icy  coldness — her  petrifying  indifEerence  of  manner, 
her  phlegmatic  temperament  and  lofty  pride,  were  qualities  all  of  which  were 
calculated  rather  to  check  than  encourage  the  advances  of  the  suitor,  especially 
such  a  one  as  Titmouse ;  but,  though  the  Earl  did  not  know  it,  there  were 
others  whose  ardour  and  impatience  to  possess  themselves  of  such  superior 
loveliness  could  not  be  similarly  restrained  or  discouraged.  Would  the  reader 
believe  that  Mr.  Venom  Tuft,  having  been  long  on  the  look-out  for  an 
aristocratic  wife,  had  conceived  it  not  impossible  to  engage  the  afEections  of 
Lady  Cecilia — to  fascinate  her  by  the  display  of  his  brilliant  acquirements ; 
and  that  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Yatton  would  afEord  him  the  requisite 
opportunity  for  effecting  his  wishes  ?  Yet  even  so  it  really  was :  intoxicated 
with  vanity,  which  led  him  to  believe  himself  peculiarly  agreeable  to  women, 
he  at  length  had  the  inconceivable  folly  and  presumption,  on  the  morning  after 
an  evening  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  had  displayed  peculiar  brilliance,  to 
intimate  to  her  that  his  afEections  were  no  longer  under  his  own  control, 
having  been  taken  captive  by  her  irresistible  charms.  Vain  thought !  as  well 
might  a  cock-sparrow  have  sought  to  mate  himself  with  the  stately  swan  ? 
It  was  for  some  time  rather  difficult  for  the  Lady  Cecilia  to  understand  that 
he  was  seriously  making  her  a  proposal.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  ; 
and  as  much  astonishment  as  her  drooping  eyelids  and  languid  hauteur  of 
manner  would  permit  the  display  of,  she  evinced.  When  poor  Tuft  found 
that  such  was  the  case  his  face  burned  like  fire. 

"  You  haven't  mistaken  me  for  Miss  Macspleuchan,  Mr.  Tuft,  have  j^ou  ? " 
said  she  vsdth  a  faint  smile.  "  You,  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  the  Marqiiis,  I  hear, 
sat  much  longer  after  dinner  last  night  than  usual !  "  Tuft  was  entirely  con- 
founded.   Was  her  ladyship  insinuating  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 

wine?    He  was  speechless.    "I  assure  you.  Lady  Cecilia"  he  stammered 

"  Oh — now  I  understand  ! — You  are  rehearsing  for  Lady  Tawdry's  private 
theatricals !  Do  you  play  there  next  month  ?  Well,  I  dare  say  you'll  make 
a  delicious  Eomeo."  Here  the  Earl  happening  to  enter.  Lady  Cecilia.,  with  a 
languid  smile,  apprised  him  that  Mr.  Tuft  had  been  rehearsing,  to  admiration, 
a  love-scene  which  he  was  studying  against  Lady  Tawdry's  theatricals  ;  on 
which  the  Earl,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  said  that  he  should  like  to  witness 
it,  if  not  too  much  trouble  to  Mr.  Tuft.  If  that  gentleman  could  have  crept 
up  the  chimney  without  being  observed,  he  would  have  employed  the  first 
moment  of  repose  and  security  in  praying  that  the  Lady  Cecilia  might  bring 
herself  to  believe,  that  he  had  really  been  doing  what  at  present  he  feared 
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she  only  affected  to  believe.  He  resolved  to  out-stay  the  Earl,  who,  indeed, 
withdrew  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  having  entered  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
Lady  Cecilia  a  question;  and  on  her  ladyship  and  her  would-be  lover  being 
again  alone — 

"If  I  have  been  guilty  of  presumption,  Lady  Cecilia"  he  commenced 

with  tremulous  earnestness,  looking  a  truly  piteous  object.  "Not  in  the  least, 
Mr.  Tuft,"  said  she,  calmly  smiling  ;  "  or,  even  if  you  liave,  I'll  forgive  it 

on  one  condition  "    "  Your  ladyship  has  only  to  intimate  "    "  That 

you  will  go  through  it  all  with  Miss  Macspleuchan ;  or,  couldn't  we  get  up  a 
sweet  scene  with  my  maid  1  Annette  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  her  broken 
EngUsh  " 

"  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  exceedingly  severe ;  but  I  feel  that  I  deserve 
it.  Still,  knowing  your  ladyship's  good  nature,  I  will  venture  to  ask  one  great 
favour,  which,  if  you  refuse,  I  will  within  an  hour  quit  Yatton ;  that  your 
ladyship  will,  in  mercy  to  my  feelings,  mention  this  little  scene  to  no  one." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Tuft,  I  will  preserve  your  secret,"  she  replied,  in  a  kinder 
and  more  serious  manner  than  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  her  ;  and,  when  he  had 
escaped  into  solitude,  he  could  hardly  tell  whom  he  hated  most — himself  or 
the  Lady  Cecilia.  Several  days  afterwards,  the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Mille- 
fieurs,  purposing  to  quit  Yatton  on  his  way  northward,  sought  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  lay  himself — the  brilliant,  irresistible  Marquis — at  the  feet  of 
the  all-conquering  Lady  Cecilia,  the  future  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  and  mistress  of  the  family  estates.  He  had  done  the  same  kind  of 
thing  half-a-dozen  times  to  as  many  women — all  of  them  of  ample  fortune, 
and  most  of  them  also  of  rank.  His  manner  was  exquisitely  delicate  and 
winning ;  but  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  slight  blush  (for  she  was  really  pleased), 
calmly  refused  him.  He  saw  it  was  utterly  in  vain ;  for  a  few  moments  he 
felt  in  an  unutterably  foolish  position,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  assumed 
an  air  of  delicate  raillery,  and  put  her  into  such  good  humour,  that,  forgetful 
in  the  moment  of  her  promise  to  poor  Tuft,  she,  in  the  strictest  confidence 
in  the  world,  communicated  to  the  Marquis  the  oifer  which  Iilr.  Tuft  had  been 
beforehand  with  him  in  making  her  !  The  Marquis's  cheek  flushed  and 
tingled ;  and,  without  being  able  to  analyse  what  passed  through  his  mind ; 
the  result  was,  an  intolerable  feeling,  as  if  he  and  Tuft  were  a  couple  of 
sneaking  adventurers,  and  worse — of  ridiculous  and  exposed  adventurers.  For 
almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  an  embarrassment  amid  the  momentary 
conflict  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  kept  him  silent.  At  length,  "  I 
presume.  Lady  Cecilia,"  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  with  an  air  of  distress,  and 
a  glance  that  did  more  in  his  behalf  with  Lady  Cecilia  than  a  thousand  of  his 
most  flattering  and  eloqvient  speeches,  "  I  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  afforded 
amusement  to  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Tuft  1 " 

"  Sir,"  said  she  haughtily,  and  colouring — "  Mr.  Tuft  and  the  Marquis  Gants- 
Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  are  two  very  different  persons ;  I  am  surprised,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  that  you  should  have  made  such  an  observation." 

Hereupon  he  felt  greatly  consoled,  and  perfectly  secure  against  being  ex- 
posed to  Tuft,  as  Tuft  had  been  exposed  to  him.  Yet  he  was  mistaken.  How 
can  the  reader  forgive  Lady  Cecilia  for  her  double  breach  of  promise,  when 
he  is  informed  that  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  Tuft  and  she  being  thrown 
together,  partly  out  of  pity  to  her  rejected  and  bitterly  mortified  suitor,  and 
partly  from  an  impulse  of  womanly  vanity,  and  partly  from  a  sort  of  ghmpse 
of  even-handed  justice,  requiring  such  a  step  as  a  kind  of  reparation  to  Tuft 
for  her  exposure  of  him  to  the  Marquis — she  (in  the  strictest  confidence,  how- 
ever) informed  him  that  his  example  had  been  followed  by  the  Marquis, 
forgetful  of  that  excellent  maxim,  "begin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not 
well  considered  the  end,"    It  had  not  occurred  to  her  ladyship  as  being  3 
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thing  almost  certain  to  ensvie  upon  her  breach  of  faith,  that  Tuft  would  ask  her 
whether  she  had  violated  his  confidence.  He  did  so :  she  blushed  scarlet — and 
though,  like  her  papa,  she  could  have  equivocated  when  she  could  not  have  lied, 
here  she  was  in  a  dilemma  from  which  nothing  but  a  fib  could  possibly  extricate 
her ;  and  in  a  confident  tone,  but  with  a  burning  cheek,  she  simply  told  a  false- 
hood, and  had  the  pain  of  being  conscious,  by  Mr.  Tuft's  look,  that  he  did  not 
believe  her. — Nothing  could  exceed  the  comical  air  of  embarrassment  of  the 
Marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft,  whenever,  after  this,  they  were  alone  together !  How 
fearful  lest — how  doubtful  whether — each  knew  as  much  as  the  other  1  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  (who  was  really  in  ignorance  of 
the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft's  proposals  to  Lady  Cecilia),  the  difficulty  whicTi  at 
present  harassed  his  lordship  was,  how  he  could,  without  compromising  his 
own  dignity,  or  injuring  his  darling  scheme  by  a  premature  development  of 
his  purpose,  sound  Titmouse  upon  the  subject.  How  to  break  the  ice — to 
broach  the  subject — was  the  great  problem  which  the  Earl  turned  over  and 
over  again  in  his  mind.  Now,  be  it  observed,  that  when  a  muddle-headed 
man  is  called  upon  at  length  to  act,  however  long  beforehand  he  may  have  had 
notice  of  it — however  assured  of  the  necessity  there  will  be  for  eventually 
taking  one  course  or  another,  and  consequently  enjoying  an  ample  opportunity 
for  consideration,  he  remains  confused  and  irresolute  up  to  the  very  last  instant 
— when  he  acts,  after  all,  merely  as  the  creature  of  caprice  and  impulse  ! 
'Twas  thus  with  Lord  Dreddlington.  He  had  thought  of  half-a-dozen  different 
ways  of  commencing  with  Titmouse,  and  decided  upon  adopting  each ;  yet, 
when  the  anxiously  looked-f  or  moment  had  arrived,  he  lost  sight  of  them  all, 
in  his  inward  fluster  and  nervousness. 

'Twas  noon,  and  Titmouse,  smoking  a  cigar,  was  walking  slowly  up  and 
down,  his  hands  stuck  into  his  surtout  pockets,  and  resting  on  his  hips,  in 
the  fir-tree  walk  at  the  end  of  the  garden — the  spot  to  which  he  seemed, 
during  the  stay  of  his  grand  guests,  to  have  been  tacitly  restricted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  luxury.  When  the  Earl  saw  that  Titmouse  was  aware  that 
his  lordship  had  observed  him,  and  tossed  aside  his  cigar,  the  Earl  "  begged  " 
he  would  go  on,  and  tried  to  calm  and  steady  himself,  by  a  moment's  reflection 
upon  his  overwhelming  superiority  over  Titmouse  in  every  respect ;  but  it  was 
in  vain. 

Now,  what  anxiety  and  embarrassment  would  the  Earl  have  been  spared  had 
he  been  aware  of  one  little  fact,  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  unconsciously,  secretly, 
and  potently,  his  lordship's  friend  in  the  great  matter  which  lay  so  near  to  his 
heart  1  For  so  it  was,  in  truth.  He  had  used  all  the  art  he  was  master  of, 
and  availed  himself  of  all  his  mysterious  power  over  Titmouse,  to  get  him  at 
all  events  to  make  an  advance  to  his  distinguished  kinswoman.  Considering, 
however,  how  necessary  it  was  "  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  he  was  on 
with  the  new,"  he  had  commenced  operations  by  satisfying  Titmouse  how 
vain  and  hopeless,  and,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him,  was  his  passion  for  poor  Miss 
Aubrey.  Here,  however.  Gammon  had  not  so  much  difficulty  to  contend  with 
as  he  had  anticipated ;  for  Miss  Aubrey's  image  had  been  long  ago  jostled  out 
of  his  recollection,  by  the  innumerable  brilliant  and  fashionable  women  among 
whom  he  had  been  latterly  thrown.  When,  therefore.  Gammon  informed  him 
that  Miss  Aubrey  had  fallen  into  a  decline ;  and  that,  moreover,  when  he 
(Gammon)  had,  according  to  his  promise  to  Titmouse,  taken  an  opportunity 
of  pressing  his  wishes  upon  her,  she  had  scornfully  scouted  the  bare  notion  of 
such  a  thing  [all  which  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Gammon's  pure  invention] — 

"  'Pon — my  soul !  The — devil — she  did  !  "  said  Titmouse,  with  an  ah-  of  in- 
solent astonishment.  "  The  gal's  a  devilish  pretty  gal,  no  doubt,"  he  presently 
continued,  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  with  an  indifferent  air ;  "  but— it's 
too  good  a  joke — 'pon  my  soul  it  is;  but  d'ye  think,  Gammon,  she  ever  supposed 
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I  meant  marriage  ?  By  Jove  !  "  Here  he  winked  Ms  eye  at  Gammon,  and  then 
slowly  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke.  Gammon  had  grown  pale  with  the 
conflict  excited  within,  by  the  last  words  of  the  execrable  little  miscreant.  He 
controlled  his  feelings,  however,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  silence.  "  Ah — 
well ! "  continued  Titmouse  after  another  whiff  or  two,  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, "  if  the  poor  gal's  hool^ed — eh  1  it's  no  use ;  there's  no  harm  done. 

Devilish  poor,  all  of  'em,  I  hear  !    It's  d^  d  hard,  by  the  way.  Gammon,  that 

the  prettiest  gals  are  always  the  soonest  picked  ofi."  As  soon  as  Gammon  had 
completely  mastered  his  feelings,  he  proceeded  to  excite  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Titmouse  by  representations  of  the  splendour  of  an  alliance  with  the  last 
representative  of  so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  house ;  in  fact,  when  Gammon 
came,  he  said,  to  think  of  it,  he  found  it  was  too  grand  a  stroke,  and  that  she 
would  not  entertain  the  notion  for  a  moment ;  that  she  had  refused  crowds  of 
young  lords ;  that  she  would  be  a  peeress  of  the  realm  in  her  own  right,  with 
an  independent  income  of  J5,000  a-year  ;  mansions,  seats,  and  castles,  in  each 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom ; — topics  such  as  these,  excited  and  inflated 
him  to  the  full  extent  desired  by  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  moreover, — that  was  the 
great  topic  of  his  last  interview  with  Titmouse,  before  leaving  Yatton,  as  I  have 
already  apprised  the  reader — with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  gave  him  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  on  his  being  able  to  efEect  an  alliance  with  Lady 
Cecilia,  absolutely  depended  his  continuance  in,  or  expulsion  from,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Yatton  property.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Titmouse  was 
penetrated  by  a  far  keener  desire  to  ally  himself  to  the  Lady  Cecilia  than 
ever  the  Earl  had  experienced  to  bring  about  such  an  auspicious  event ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  of  Titmouse's  catching  sight  of  the  Earl,  while  pacing 
up  and  down  the  fir-tree  walk,  inhaling  the  soothing  influence  of  his  cigar 
— as  I  a  short  time  ago  presented  him  to  the  reader — he  was  tormenting 
himself  with  apprehensions  that  such  a  prize  was  too  splendid  for  him  to  draw, 
and  asking  himself  the  constantly  recurring  question,  how,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  was  funny,  could  he  set  the  thing  a-going  ?  When  Greek  met  Greek, 
then  came — it  was  said — the  tug  of  war  :  and  when  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Titmouse — a  great  fool  and  a  little  fool — came  to  encounter  each  other, 
each  impelled  by  the  same  wishes,  and  restrained  by  similar  apprehensions, 
it  was  like  the  encounter  of  two  wily  diplomatists,  sitting  down  with  the 
intention  of  outwitting  each  other  in  obtaining  an  object,  in  respect  of  which 
their  aim  was,  in  fact,  unknown  to  each  other,  precisely  coincident,  this  hidden 
coincidence  being  the  exact  point  which  their  exquisite  manoeuvres  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reciprocally  masking ;  it  being  quite  possible  for  Talleyrand  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  pitted  against  each  other,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
have  separated  after  a  dozen  long  conferences,  each  having  failed  to  secure 
their  common  object — peace. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Titmouse  " — commenced  the  Earl  blandly,  stepping  at  once,  with 
graceful  boldness,  out  of  the  mist,  confusion,  and  perplexity  which  prevailed 
amongst  his  lordship's  ideas — "  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  For  you  seem 
to  be  thinking  !  "  and  a  courteous  little  laugh  accompanied  the  last  words. 

"  'Pon — 'pon  my  life — I — I — heg  your  lordship's  pardon — but  it's — monstrous 
odd  your  lordship  should  have  known  it " — stammered  Titmouse  ;  and  his  face 
suddenly  grew  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl  with  greater  skill  than  he  had  ever  evinced  in  his 
whole  life  before — (such  is  the  effect  of  any  one's  being  intensely  in  earnest) 
— "  it  is  not  at  all  odd,  when  it  happens  that — the  probability  is — that — we 
are,  perhaps — mind,  sir,  I  mean  possibly — thinking  about  the  same  thing  !  " 
Titmouse  grew  more  and  more  confused,  gazing  in  silence,  with  a  strange, 
simpering  stare,  at  his  noble  companion,  who,  with  his  hands  joined  behind 
him,  was  walking  slowly  along  with  Titmouse. 
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"  Sir,"  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  low  tone— breaking  a  very  awkward  pause 
■ — "  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  assure  you  that  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  delicate  embarrassment  which  I  perceive  you  are  now  " 

"  My  lord — your  lordship's  most  uncommon  polite  " — quoth  Titmouse,  sud- 
denly taking-  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  very  low.  The  Earl  moved  his  hat 
also,  and  slightly  bowed,  with  a  proudly  gratified  air  ;  and  again  occurred  a 
little  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Titmouse.  "Then  your  lordship  thinks 
it  will  do  ? "  he  inquired  very  sheepishly,  but  anxiously.  "  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  assure  you,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  obst — • — " 
"  Yes — but  excuse  me,  my  lord — your  lordship  sees — I  mean— my  lord,  your 

lordship  sees  "    "  Sir  I  think — nay,  I  believe  I  do  "—interrupted  the  Earl, 

wishing  to  relieve  the  evident  embarrassment  of  his  companion — "  but — I  see 
nothing  that  should — alarm  you." 

[How  interesting  to  watch  the  mysterious  process  by  which  these  two 
powerful  minds  were  gradually  approximating  towards  understanding  each 
other  !  'Twas  a  sort  of  equation  with  an  unknown  quantity,  in  due  course 
of  elimination !] 

"Doesn't  your  lordship,  indeed?"  inquired  Titmouse  rather  briskly.  "Sir, 
it  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the  great — I  mean,  sir,  it  is — you  must  often  have 
heard,  sir — in  short,  nothing  venture,  nothing  have!"  "I'd  venture  a  precious 
deal,  my  lord,  if  I  only  thought  I  could  get  what  I'm  after!"  "Sir?"  ex- 
claimed the  Earl  condescendijigly.  "If  your  lordship  would  only  be  so 
particular: — so  uncommon  kind — as  to  name  the  thing  to  her  ladyship — -by 

way  of— eh,  my  lord  /    A  sort  of  breaking  the  ice,  and  all  that  "    "  Sir, 

I  feel  and  have  a  just  pride  in  assuring  you  that  the  Lady  Cecilia  is  a  young 

lady  of  that  superior  delicacy  of  "    "  Boe»  your  lordship  really  think 

I've  a  ghost  of  a  chance?"  interrupted  Titmouse  anxiously.  " (S/ie  must  have 
named  the  thing  to  your  lordship,  no  doubt — eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

This  queer  notion  of  the  young  lady's  delicacy  a  little  staggered  her  dis- 
tinguished father  for  a  moment  or  two.  What  was  he  to  say  ?  She  and  he 
had  really  often  named  the  thing  to  each  other ;  and  here  the  question  was 
put  to  him  plumply.  The  Earl  scorned  a  fiat  lie,  and  never  condescended  to 
equivocation  except  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  hesitatingly  ;  "  undoubtedly — if  I  were  to  say — that  now  and 

then,  when  your  attentions  have  been  so  pointed  "    "  'Pon  my  life,  my  lord, 

I  never  meant  it ;  if  your  lordship  will  only  believe  me,"  interrupted  Titmouse 
earnestly ;  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — I  mean  no  harm,  my  lord."  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  harm  done,"  said  the  Earl  kindly.  "  Sir,  I  know  human  nature  too  well, 
or  I  have  lived  thus  long  to  little  purpose,  not  to  be  aware  that  we  are  not 
always  master  of  our  own  feelings."  "  That's  exactly  it,  my  lord !  Excuse  me, 
but  your  lordship's  hit  the  thing  ! "  "  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  I 
think  yoiir  attentions  may  have  been  unpleasant  to  the  Lady  Cecilia — by  no 
means ;  I  cannot,  with  truth,  say  any  such  thing !  "  "  Oh,  my  lord !  "  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  taking  off  his  hat,  bowing,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  where  his  little  heart  was  palpitating  with  unusual  force  and  distinct- 
ness. "  Faint  heart,  says  the  proverb,  Mr.  Titmouse,  ah,  ah  ! "  quoth  the  Earl 
with  gentle  gaiety. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  it's  enough  to  make  one  faint,  indeed  !  Now,  if  your  lordship 
— (I'm  not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing,  my  lord !) — would  just  make  a  sort  of 
beginning  for  me,  my  lord,  with  the  Lady  Cicely — to  set  us  going,  my  lord — 
the  least  shove  would  do,  my  lord." 

"Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  the  Earl  with  a  gracious  smile,  "since  your 
modesty  is  so  overpowering — I'll  try — to — become  your  ambassador  to  the 
Lady  Cecilia.  If,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  his  lordship  presently  added,  in  a  serious 
tone,  "you  are  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  engaging  the  afiections  of 
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the  LMy  Cecilia,  you  will  discover  that  you  have  secured  indeed  an  invaluable 
prize." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  lord  !  And  consider,  too,  her  ladyship's  uncommon  high 
rank — it's  so  particular  condescending.  By  the  way,  my  lord,  will  she — if 
she  and  I  can  hit  it  off,  so  as  to  marry  one  another — be  called  Mrs.  Titmouse, 
or  shall  I  be  called  Lord  Titmouse  ?  I  wonder  how  that  will  be,  my  lord  ? 
'Tis  only,  your  lordship  understands,  on  Lady  Cicely's  account  1  ask,  because 
it's,  in  course,  all  one  to  me  when  once  we're  married." 

The  Earl  was  gazing  at  him  as  he  went  on,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
surprise  and  concern;  presently,  however,  he  added  with  calm  seriousness, 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  question,  though  I  should  have  imagined  that 
you -could  hardly  have  been— but — in  short,  the  Lady  Cecilia  will  retain  her 
rank,  and  become  the  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse — that  is,  during  my  life ;  but, 
on  my  demise,  she  succeeds  to'  the  barony  of  Drelincourt,  and  then  will  be 
called,  of  course.  Lady  Drelincourt." 

"And  what  shall  I  be  then,  my  lord?"  inquired  Titmouse  eagerly.  "Sir, 

you  will  of  course  continue  Mr.  Titmouse  "    "  'Pon  my  life,  my  lord — shall 

I  indeed  ? "  he  interrupted,  with  a  crest-fallen  air,  "  Mr.  Titmouse  and  Lady 
Drelincourt?    Excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  it  don't  sound  at  all  like  man  and 

wife-  "    "  Sir,  so  it  always  has  been,  and  will  be,  and  so  it  ever  ought  to 

be,"  rephed  the  Earl  gravely.    "Well  but,  my  lord  (excuse  me,  my  lord) — 

but  marriage  is  a  very  serious  thing',  my  lord,  your  lordship  knows  " 

"  It  is,  sir,  indeed,"  replied  the  Earl,  gloom  visibly  overspreading  his  features. 
"Suppose,"  continued  Titmouse,"  Lady  Cicely  should  die  before  me?" 

The  Earl,  remaining  silent,  fixed  on  Titmouse  the  eye  of  a  father — a  father, 
though  a  very  foolish  one ;  and  presently,  with  a  sensible  tremor  in  his 
voice,  replied,  "  Sir,  these  are  rather  singular  questions  ;  but,  in  such  a  mourn- 
ful contingency  as  the  one  you  have  hinted  at  "    "Oh,  my  lord!  I 

humbly  beg  pardon — of  course,  I  should  be,  'pon  my  soul,  my  lord,  most  un- 
common sorry,"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  a  little  alarm  in  his  manner. 
"  I  was  saying,  sir — that  in  such  an  event,  if  Lady  Drelincourt  left  no  issue, 
you  would  succeed  to  the  barony ;  but,  should  she  leave  issue,  they  will  be 

called  Honourable  "    "What  ! — 'the  Honourable  Tittlebat  Titmouse,'  if 

it's  a  boy,  and  the  'Honourable  Cecilia  Titmouse,'  if  it's  a  girl?"  "Sir,  it 
will  be  so — unless  you  should  choose  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Dreddling- 

ton,  on  marrying  the  sole  heiress  "    "Oh!  indeed,  my  lord  ?    'Pon  my  life, 

my  lord,  that's  worth  considering — -because  I  a'n't  over  and  above-pleased 
with  my  own  name.  What  will  it  cost  to  change  it  now,  my  lord?"  "Sir," 
said  the  Earl,  struck  with  the  idea,  "  that  is  really  a  matter  worth  considering. 
In  a  matter  of  that  magnitude,  sir,  I  presume  that  expense  would  not  be 
worth  a  matter  of  serious  consideration." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  Earl  came  plump  upon  the  great  pivot 
upon  which  the  whole  arrangement  was  to  turn — settlements  and  jointures — 
oh,  as  to  them,  Titmouse,  who  was  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  discovery 
that  his  marriage,  however  it  might  degrade  the  Lady  Cecilia,  would  not 
ennoble  him — promised  everything — would  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
his  lordship.  Soon  afterwards  they  separated,  the  Earl  suggesting  to  him  that 
probably  in  a  matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  like  that  on  which  they  had  been 
conversing,  he  would  keep  his  own  counsel — to  which  also  Titmouse  pledged 
himself.  Soon  afterwards,  and  before  seeing  his  daughter,  with  an  anxious, 
but  not  an  excited  air,  he  ordered  his  horse  and  took  a  long  ride,  accompanied 
only  by  his  groom ;  and  if  ever  in  his  whole  life  he  had  attempted  serious 
reflection,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  same  long,  slow,  and  solitary  ride ; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  forgot  his  peerage,  and  thought  only  of  the  man— 
and  the  father. 
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But  to  what  purpose  ?  Shortly  after  his  return  he  sought  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
performed  his  promise,  by  preparing  her  to  receive,  probably  on  the  ensuing 
day,  the  proposals  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

The  desired  opportunity  occurred  the  next  day.  Titmouse  had  slept  like  a 
top  all  night,  after  smoking  in  his  bedroom  a  great  many  cigars,  and  drinking 
two  or  three  tumblers  of  brandy  and  water;  but  Lady  Cecilia  had  passed  a 
very  uneasy,  and  almost  a  sleepless  night,  and  did  not  make  her  appearance  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Understanding,  however,  that  her  ladyship  was  in  the 
drawing-room  and  alone,  about  noon,  Titmouse,  who  had  bestowed  during  the 
Interval  more  than  usual  pains  upon  his  dress,  gently  opened  the  door,  and 
observing  that  she  was  alone,  reclining  on  the  sofa,  with  a  sudden  beating  of 
the  heart,  closed  the  door  and  approached  her,  bowing  profoundly.  Poor  Lady 
Cecilia  immediately  sat  up,  very  pale  and  trembling. 

"  Good  morning,  good  morning.  Lady  Cicely,"  commenced  Titmouse,  taking 
a  chair  and  sitting  down  in  it,  plump  opposite  to  her.  "You  aren't  well  this 
morning,  are  you.  Lady  Cicely  ?  "  said  he,  observing  how  pale  she  looked,  and 
that  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak.  "  I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied  in  a 
low  tone ;  and  then  each  was  silent. 

"  It's  beginning  to  look  like  winter  a  little,  eh.  Lady  Cicely? "  said  he,  after 
an  embarrassing  pause,  looking  through  the  windows.  'Twas  an  overcast  day ; 
and  a  strong  wind  was  stripping  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves  in  great  numbers 
from  the  lofty  trees  which  were  not  far  distant,  and  which  gave  forth  a 
melancholy  rushing,  moaning  sound;  and  another  pause  ensued. 

"Certainly  it  is  getting  rather  cheerless,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia.  Titmouse 
turned  pale  ;  and,  twirling  his  fingers  in  his  hair,  fixed  upon  her  a  stupid  and 
most  embarrassing  look,  under  which  her  eyes  fell  towards  the  ground,  and 
remained  looking  in  that  direction. 

"  I — I — hope  his  lordship's  been  saying  a  good  word  for  me.  Lady  Cicely." 

"  My  father  mentioned  your  name  to  me  yesterday,"  she  replied,  trembling 
excessively. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  monstrous  kind  !  "  said  Titmouse,  trying  desperately  to  look 
at  his  ease.  "  Said  he'd  break  the  ice  for  me."  Here  ensued  another  pause. 
"Everybody  must  have  a  beginning,  you  know.  'Pen  my  solemn  honour,  all 
he  said  about  me  is  quite  true."  Profoundly  as  was  Lady  Cecilia  depressed, 
she  looked  up  at  Titmouse  for  a  moment  with  evident  surprise.  "  Now,  Lady 
'Cicely,  just  as  between  friends,  didn't  he  tell  you  something  very  particular 
about  me  ?    Didn't  he  ?    Eh  ?  "    She  made  him  no  answer. 

"I  dare  say.  Lady  Cicely,  though  somehow  you  look  sad  enough,  you  a'n't 
■vexed  to  see  me  here  ?  Eh  ?  There's  many  and  many  a  woman  in  London 
that  would,  but  it's  no  use  now.  'Pon  my  soul  I  love  you,  I  do.  Lady  Cicely  ;  " 
she  trembled  violently,  for  he  was  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  her.  She  felt 
:sick,  sick  almost  to  death. 

"  I  know  it's — it's  a  monstrous  unpleasant  piece  of — I  mean,  it's  an  awkward 
thing  to  do;  but  I  hope  you  love  me,  Lady  Cicely,  eh?  a  little  ?  "  Her  head 
hung  down,  and  a  very  scalding  tear  oozed  out  and  trickled  down  her  cheek. 
"  Hope  you  aren't  sorry,  dear  Lady  Cicely  ?  I'm  most  uncommon  proud  and 
happy  !  Come,  Lady  Cicely."  He  took  the  thin  white  hand  that  was  nearest 
him,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips :  had  his  perception  been  only  a  trifle  keener,  he 
■could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  a  faint  thrill  pervade  Lady  Cecilia  as  he 
performed  this  act  of  gallantry,  and  an  expression  of  features  which  looked 
very  much  like  disgust.  He  had  seen  love  made  on  the  stage  frequently,  and, 
as  he  had  seen  lovers  do  there,  he  now  dropped  down  on  one  knee,  still  holding 
lady  Cecilia's  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  it  a  second  time  to  his  lips. 
;  "If  your  ladyship  will  only  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  my  wife,  'pon  my 
ilife,  your  welcome  to  all  I  have ;  and  you  may  consider  this  place  entirely  your 
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own  !  Do  you  understand  me,  dearest  Lady  Cicely  ?  Come  !  Ton  my  life,  I'm 
quite  distracted— do  you  love  me,  Lady  Cicely  ?  Only  say  the  word."  A  faint, 
a  very  faint  sound  issued  from  her  lips,  'twas  "  Yes."  Oh,  poor  Lady  Cecilia  1 
Oh  fatal — fatal  falsehood  ! 

"  Then,  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven,  dear  gal,  I  love  you,"  said  he,  with  ardour 
and  energy ;  and  rising  from  his  knee,  he  sat  down  beside  her  upon  the  sofa, 
placed  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasped  hers,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  pale  cheek  which  had  been  so  haughtily  withdravm 
from  the  presumptuous  advances  of  the  Marquis  de  Millefleurs,  and  some  half- 
dozen  others  ;  several  of  whom  were  men  of  high  real  pretensions,  elegant  in 
person  and  manners,  of  great  accomplishments,  of  intellect,  of  considerable 
fortune,  of  good  family  ;  but  in  her  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Earl,  her  father, 
not  of  family  good  enough,  nor  fortune  considerable  enough,  to  entitle  them  to 
an  alliance  with  her. 

"'Pon  my  life.  Lady  Cicely,  you  are  a  most  lovely  gal,"  quoth  Titmouse, 
with  increasing  energy,  "and  now  you're  all  my  own!  Though  I  am  only 
plain  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  you'll  be  Lady  Cicely  still.  I'll  make  you  a  good 
husband  ! "  and  again  he  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cold  cheek.  But 
slow  and  dull  as  were  the  Lady  Cecilia's  feelings,  they  were  becoming  too 
much  excited  to  admit  of  her  continuing  much  longer  in  the  room. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  she  rising,  and  speaking 
quickly  and  faintly.  When  she  had  regained  her  room,  she  wept  bitterly  for 
upwards  of  .an  hour ;  and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  well  aware  of  the  cause  of  it, 
knew  not  how  to  console  one  who  had  so  deliberately  immolated  herself  before 
the  hideous  little  image  of  Mammon ;  who,  in  degrading  herself,  had  also — 
and  Miss  Macspleuchan  shed  bitter  and  scalding  tears,  and  her  bosom  swelled 
with  wounded  pride  and  indignation  at  the  thought — degraded  her  whole  sex. 
In  due  time  however,  the  Aurora,  a  morning  fashionable  London  newspaper, 
thus  announced  to  the  public  as  an  auspicious  event  the  one  which  I  have  so 
faithfully,  feeling  much  pain  the  while,  described  to  the  reader : — 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  so  lately  recovered  the  very  large 
estates  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  whose  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world  has  created  so  great  a  sensation,  and  who  is  already  connected,  by 
consanguinity,  with  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Dreddlington,  is  about 
to  form  a  closer  alliance  with  it,  and  is  now  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  Lady  Cecilia  Philippa  Leopoldina  Plantagenet,  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and  next  in  succession 
to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt,  the  most  ancient,  we  believe,  in  the  kingdom." 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

Behold  now,  patient  and  reflecting  reader,  for  in  your  eyes  it  is  anxiously 
desired  that  this  history  may  find  favour — the  dreadful — the  desperate  reverse 
in  Mr.  Aubrey's  circumstances.  He  has  suddenly  fallen  from  a  very  com- 
manding position  in  society;  from  that  of  a  high-born  English  gentleman 
possessed  of  a  fine  unencumbered  income,  and  all  of  luxury  and  splendour, 
and  of  opportunity  for  gratifying  a  disposition  of  noble  munificence,  that  it 
can  secure,  and  whose  qualifications  and  prospects  justified  him  in  aspiring  to 
the  highest  senatorial  distinction  ;  behold  him,  I  say,  with  his  beloved  family, 
sunk,  lower  than  into  straitened  ciroiimstances — beneath  even  poverty — into 
the  palsying  atmosphere  of  debt,  and  debt,  too,  of  a  hopeless  description  ! 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  so  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  felt  himself,  and  entirely 
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at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  Hs  solicitors,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  what  could  he  do  but  submit  to  almost  any  terms  on  which  they  chose 
to  insist  1  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Gammon's  proposal  was,  that  Mr. 
Aubrey  should  forthwith  discharge,  without  scrutiny,  their  bill  of  £3,946  14s. 
6d. ;  give  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,  within  twelve  or  eighteen  months"  time,  and  two  promissory  notes 
for  the  sum  of  £5,000  each,  payable  at  some  future  period,  as  to  which  he  had 
to  rely  solely  on  the  sincerity  and  forbearance  of  Mr.  Gammon,  and  the 
ratification  of  his  acts  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  This  proposal  was  duly  communi- 
cated by  the  unfortunate  Aubrey  to  Messrs.  Eunnington,  who  obtained  a 
fortnight's  time  in  which  to  deliberate  upon  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
he  was  advised  by  them  to  accept  the  proposed  terms  as  unquestionably  fair, 
and,  under  cu'cumstances,  much  more  lenient  than  could  have  been  expected. 
This  might  be  so ;  but  yet,  how  dismaying  and  hopeless  to  him  the  idea  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  1  Horn,  indeed,  was  it  to  ie  done  ?  First  of  aU,  how 
were  Messrs.  Kunnington's  and  Mr.  Parkinson's  bUls  to  be  got  rid  of — the 
former  amounting  to  Jl,670  12s.,  the  latter  to  £756  ?  And  how  were  Mr. 
Aubrey  and  his  family  to  live  in  the  meanwhile,  and  how,  moreover,  were  to 
be  met  the  expenses  of  his  legal  education  1  As  was  intimated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  history,  all  that  Mr.  Aubrey  had,  on  settling  in  London,  was 
£3,000  stock  (equal  to  £2,640  of  money)  and  £423  in  his  banker's  hands  ; — so 
that  all  his  cash  in  hand  was  £3,063 ;  and  if  he  were  to  devote  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  discharge  of  the  three  attorneys'  bills  which  he  owed,  he  would  still 
leave  a  gross  balance  unpaid  of  £3,310  6s.  6d.  !  And  yet  for  him  to  talk  of 
giving  security  for  the  payment  of  £10,000  within  eighteen  months,  and  his 
own  notes  of  hand  for  £10,000  more !  It  was  really  almost  maddening  to  sit 
down  and  contemplate  all  this.  But  he  must  not  fold  his  arms  in  impotence 
and  despair — he  must  look  his  diificulties  straight  in  the  face,  and  do  the  best 
that  was  in  his  power.  He  resolved  to  devote  everj'  farthing  he  had,  except 
£200,  to  the  liquidation  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  account,  and 
(in  smaller  proportion)  of  those  also  of  Messrs.  Eunnington  and  Mr.  Parkinson; 
if  necessary  he  resolved,  though  his  heart  thrilled  with  anguish  at  the  thought, 
to  sell  his  books,  and  the  remnant  of  old  family  plate  that  he  had  preserved. 
Then  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  himself 
and  of  his  family  by  his  literary  exertions,  in  every  moment  that  he  could  spare 
from  his  legal  studies  ;  and  practise  the  severest  economy  that  was  consistent 
with  health  and  the  preservation  of  a  respectable  exterior.  He  resolved  also, 
though  with  a  shudder,  to  commit  himself  to  Gammon  and  Titmouse's  mercy, 
by  handing  to  them  (though  a  fearful  farce  it  seemed)  his  two  notes  of  hand 
for  £10,000 — payahle  on  demand — for  such  Gammon  intimated  was  usual  in 
such  a  case,  and  would  be  required  in  the  present  one.  But  whither  was  he 
to  look  for  security  for  the  payment  of  £10,000  within  eighteen  months'  time  ? 
This  was  a  matter  that  indeed  staggered  him,  and  almost  prostrated  his 
energies  whenever  he  directed  them  to'  the  subject ;  it  occasioned  liim  in- 
expressible agitation  and  anguish.  Individuals  there  were,  he  believed — he 
knew — who  would  cheerfully  enter  into  the  desired  security  on  his  behalf ; 
but  what  a  mockery — cruel  and  insulting  !  For  them  to  be  asked  to  secure 
Ids  payment  of  the  sum  at  the  time  mentioned,  was,  in  effect,  palpably  asking 
them  to  pay  the  money  for  him,  and  in  that  light  they  could  not  but  view 
such  an  application.  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the  potency  of  such 
considerations  upon  so  sensitive  and  high-minded  a  person  as  Aubrey.  While 
revolving  these  distracting  and  harassing  topics  in  his  mind,  the  name  of  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  always  presented  itself  to  him.  Had  he  not  solemnly — repeatedly 
— ^pledged  himself  to  communicate  with  that  kind,  and  wealthy,  and  generous 
nobleman,  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  ?    His  lordship's  income  was 
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at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  his  habits  were  simple 
and  unostentatious,  though  he  was  of  a  truly  muniiicent  disposition ;  and  he 
had  not  a  large  and  expensive  family — his  only  child  being  :Mr.  Delamere.  He 
had  ever  professed,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  hitherto  had  an  opportunity,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  devoted,  a  most  affectionate  friend  to  Mr.  Aubrey : — did  not 
Providence,  then,  seem  to  point  him  out  distinctly  as  one  who  should  be 
applied  to,  to  rescue  from  destruction  a  fallen  friend?  And  why  should 
Aubrey  conjure  up  an  array  of  imaginary  obstacles,  arising  out  of  excessive 
and  morbid  fastidiousness  ?  And  whom  were  such  scruples  reducing  to  destitb- 
tion  along  with  him ! — his  wife,  his  children,  his  sister  !  But,  alas  !  the 
thought  of  sweet  Kate  suggested  another  source  of  exquisite  pain  and  em- 
barrassment to  Aubrey,  who  well  knew  the  ardent  and  inextinguishable  passion 
for  her  entertained  by  young  Delamere.  'Twas  true,  that  to  pacify  his  father, 
and  also  not  to  harass  Miss  Aubrey  by  the  constant  attentions  with  which 
he  would  have  otherwise  followed  her,  he  had  consented  to  devote  himself  to 
his  last  year's  studies  at  Oxford ;  yet  was  he  by  no  means  an  infrequent  visitor 
at  Vivian  Street,  resolutely  regardless  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  even  of  her  brother.  Not  that  there  was  ever  anything  indelicate  or 
obtrusive  in  his  attentions  ; — how  could  it  be  ?  Alas  !  Kate  really  loved  him, 
and  it  required  no  very  great  acuteness  in  Delamere  to  discover  it.  He  was 
as  fine,  handsome  a  young  fellow  as  you  could  see  anywhere;  frank,  high^ 
spirited,  accomplished,  with  an  exceedingly  elegant  deportment,  and  simple, 
winning  manners — and  could  she  but  be  touched  with  a  lively  sense  of  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  his  attachment  to  her !  I  declare  that  Kate  wrote 
him  several  letters  in  dissuasion  of  his  addresses,  that  wore  such  a  genuine 
and  determined  air  of  repulsion  as  would  have  staggered  most  men ;  but  young 
Delamere  cared  not  one  straw  for  any  of  them  :  let  Kate  vary  her  tone  as  she 
pleased,  he  simply  told  her  that  he  had  sent  them  to  his  mother,  who  said  they 
were  very  good  letters  indeed ;  so  he  would  make  a  point  of  reading  all  she 
would  send  him,  and  so  forth.  When  Kate,  with  too  solemn  an  emphasis  to  be 
mistaken  or  encountered  with  raillery,  assured  him  that  nothing  upon  earth 
should  prevail  upon  her  to  quit  her  present  station  in  her  brother's  family, 
at  all  events  until  he  had  completely  surmounted  all  his  troubles.  Delamere, 
with  looks  of  fond  admiration,  would  reply  that  it  signified  nothing,  as  he 
was  prepared  to  wait  her  pleasure,  and  submit  to  any  caprice  or  unkindness 
which  her  heart,  would  let  her  exhibit.  I  must  own  that  poor  Kate  was,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  of  his  exhibiting  traits  of  delicate  generosity  towards 
her  brother,  so  moved  and  melted  towards  her  lover,  that  she  could — shall 
1  say  it  1 — have  sunk  into  his  arms  in  -silent  and  passionate  acquiescence ; 
for  her  heart  had,  indeed,  long  been  really  his. 

Now,  to  return,  I  say,  that  when  Mr.  Aubrey  adverted  for  a  moment  to 
this  state  of  things,  was  it  not  calculated  a  thousand-fold  to  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  applying  to  the  father  of  Delamere  ?  So  indeed  it  was ;  and, 
torn  with  conflicting  emotions  and  considerations  of  this  kind,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fortnight  granted  to  him  for  deliberation  had  elapsed,  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  apply  to  Lord  De  la  Zouch.  At  length,  however, 
with  a  sort  of  calm  desperation,  he  determined  to  do  so ;  and  wlien  he  had 
dropped  into  the  Post-Ofiice  his  letter — one  in  every  line  of  which  the  noble 
and  generous  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  might  easily  detect  the  writh- 
ings  of  its  writer's  wounded  spirit — he  looked  indeed  a  melancholy  object. 
The  instant  that,  by  dropping  his  letter  into  the  box.  he  had  irrecoverably 
parted  with  all  control  over  it,  and  to  Lord  De  la  Zouch  it  must  go,  Aubrey 
felt  as  if  he  would  have  given  the  world  to  recall  it.  Never  had  he  heaved 
so  many  profound  sighs,  and  felt  so  utterly  miserable  and  destitute,  as  during 
his  walk  homeward  that  afternoon.    There  they  did  not  know  of  the  step  he 
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had  intended  to  take,  nor  did  he  tell  them  that  he  had  taken  it.  When  he 
saw  his  sister  he  felt  sick  at  heart :  and  during  the  whole  of  the  evening 
was  so  oppressed  and  subdued,  that  the  faint  anxious  raillery  of  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate,  and  the  unconscious  sportiveness  of  his  children,  served  only  to 
deepen  the  gloom  that  was  around  his  spirit.  He  had  requested  Lord  De 
la  Zouch  to  address  his  answer  to  him  at  the  Temple !  and  sure  enough,  by 
return  of  post,  Mr.  Aubrey  found  lying  on  his  desk,  on  reaching  the  Temple, 
three  or  four  mornings  afterwards,  a  letter  addressed,  "  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq., 

at  Weasel's,  Esq.,  No.  3,  Pomegranate  Court,  Temple,  London ;"  and  &anked, 

"Db  la  Zouch." 

"  I  shall  return  presently,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  clerk,  with  as  much 
calmness  as  he  could  assume,  having  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  re- 
solving to  go  into  the  Temple  Gardens  and  there  read  it,  where  any  emotion 
■which  it  might  excite  would  be  unobserved.  Having  at  length  seated  himself 
on  a  bench,  under  one  of  the  old  trees  near  the  river,  with  a  somewhat  tremu- 
lous hand  he  took  out  and  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  Fotheringham  Castle, 

"IStAJuly,  18—. 

"  Mt  vert  dear  Aubrey, 

"  If  you  really  value  my  friendship,  never  pain  my  feelings  again  by, 
expressions  of  distrust  as  to  the  issue  of  any  application  of  yours  to  me, 
such  as  are  contained  in  your  letter  lying  before  me.  Has  anything  that  has 
ever  hitherto  passed  between  us  justified  them  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  your 
attorneys  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  procuring  the  necessary  instruments,  and 
forwarding  them  to  me  through  Messrs.  Framlingham,  my  lawyers ;  I  will 
then  execute  them  immediately,  and  return  them  to  you  by  the  next  post 
or  mail.  If  you  will  but  at  once  set  about  this  in  a  business-like  way,  I  will 
forgive  and  forget  all  the  absurd  and  unkind  scruples  with  which  your  letter 
abounds.  Since  you  would  probably  make  a  mighty  stir  about  it,  I  shall  not 
at  present  dwell  upon  the  ineoepressiMe  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  be 
allowed  to  emancipate  you  at  once  from  the  vulgar  and  grasping  wretches  who 
are  now  harassing  you,  my  very  dear  Aubrey,  and  to  constitute  myself  your 
creditor  instead  of  them.  But,  on  further  consideration,  I  suppose  you  would 
distress  yourself  on  the  ground  of  my  restricted  means  rendering  it  so  much 
more  difficult  for  me  than  for  them  to  give  you  time  for  the  payment  of 
your  debt !  !  Or  will  you  play  the  man,  and  act  at  once  in  the  way  in  which, 
I  assure  you  upon  my  honour,  I  would  act  by  you,  on  a  similar  solicitation, 
were  our  situations  reversed  ?  By  the  way,  I  intend  to  insist  on  being  your 
sole  surety  ;  unless,  indeed,  your  creditors  doubt  my  solvency,  in  which  case  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able,  amongst  our  common  friends,  to  find  a  sufficient  co- 
surety. 

"  And  now,  dear  Aubrey,  how  get  you  on  with  law  ?  Does  she  smile  or 
scowl  upon  you?  I  wonder  why  you  did  not  go  to  the  fountain-head  and 
become  at  once  a  pupil  to  your  friend,  the  Attorney-General.  Who  is  the 
gentleman  whom  you  are  reading  with  1  He  certainly  has  rather  a  curious 
name  !  Well,  my  dear  Aubrey,  Heaven  in  its  own  good  time  crown  your 
virtuous  efforts — your  unconquerable  resolution— with  success  !  Won't  it  be 
odd  if,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  and  my  son  is  occupying  my  present  place 
on  the  benches,  you  should  be  sitting  on  the  woolsack  ?  More  unlikely  things 
than  this  have  come  to  pass  :  look  at  ! 

"  How  are  dear  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey,  and  your  little  ones  ?  Though 

we  are  going  in  a  fortnight's  time  to  fill  this  old  place  (the  s,  the  ^s, 

and  the  s,  and  others  are  coming),  we  shall  be  till  then  quite  deserted, 

and  so  after  they  are  gone.   Would  that  we  could  insist  on  all  of  you  taking 
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up  your  abode  with  us  1  Have  you  seen  GeofEry  lately  ?  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  working  very  hard  indeed  at  Oxford  ;  and  so  says  his  tutor.  It  is  more 
than  ever  I  did.  Pray  write  me  by  return.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Aubrey, 
yours,  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

"De  La  Zottch. 

"  Chaeles  Aubeet,  Esq." 

"P.S. — On  further  consideration,  let  your  people  send  the  deeds,  etc.,  at 
once  on  to  me,  direct  from  themselves.  "lis  a  private  matter,  which  is  of 
no  consequence  to  anyone  but  ourselves.  No  one,  indeed,  except  ourselves, 
your  own  solicitors,  and  your  opponents,  need  know  anything  about  it.  Neither 
Lady  De  la  Zouch  nor  my  son  will  have  the  least  inkling  of  the  matter." 

No  language  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Aubrey, 
after  many  pauses,  occasioned  by  irrepressible  emotion,  perused  the  foregoing 
letter.  Its  generosity  was  infinitely  enhanced  by  its  delicacy,  and  both  were 
most  exquisitely  appreciated  by  a  man  of  his  susceptibility,  and  in  his  circum- 
stances. His  eyes — his  heart  overflowed  with  unutterable  gratitude  towards 
the  Almighty,  and  the  noble  instrument  of  His  mercy.  He  would  have  flown 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  dear  beings  in  Vivian  Street,  with  joyous  face 
and  light  elastic  step,  to  make  them  participators  in  his  joy.  He  rose  and 
walked  to  and  fro  by  the  river  side  with  most  exhilarated  spirits.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  innumerable  brisk  and  busy  crafts 
were  moving  to  and  fro  upon  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  magnificent  Thames. 
Gladness  was  in  his  soul.  The  light  without  was  typical  of  that  within. 
Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  ofiE  to  Vivian  Street ;  but,  on 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Messrs.  Runnington,  and  set  them  into 
instant  communication  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and  matters 
having  been  set  in  train  for  the  speediest  possible  settlement,  Mr.  Aubrey 
returned  to  chambers,  but  quitted  them  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  to  brighten 
the  countenances  of  those  he  loved  by  the  joyous  intelligence  he  bore.  But  he 
found  that  they  also  had  cheering  news  to  communicate,  so  that  this  was 
indeed  a  memorable  day  to  them. 

Old  Lady  Stratton,  an  early  and  bosom  friend  of  the  late  Mrs.  Aubrey,  had 
it  may  easily  be  believed,  never  ceased  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  unhappy  Aubreys.  She  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  though  she 
enjoyed  an  ample  income,  derived  from  the  liberality  of  her  husband,  Sir  Beryl 
Stratton,  Baronet,  who  had  died  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  yet, 
having  no  children,  and  seeing  no  necessity  for  saving  money,  she  had  followed 
the  noble  example  of  her  deceased  friend  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  bestowed  annually 
all  her  surplus  income  in  the  most  liberal  and  systematic  charity.  Many  years 
before,  however,  she  had  resolved  upon  making  a  provision  for  Miss  Aubrey, 
whom  she  loved  as  if  she  had  been  her  mother,  and  the  expedient  she  had 
resorted  to  (quite  unknown  to  the  Aubreys)  was  to  insure  her  life  for  the  sum 
of  j£15,000,  the  whole  of  which  sum  she  had  intended  to  bequeath  to  Miss 
Aubrey.  The  premiums  on  so  large  an  insurance  as  this  were  heavy  annual 
drains  upon  her  purse ;  and,  together  with  her  charities,  and  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  support  her  station,  left  her  but  stinted  means  for  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  the  ruined  Aubreys.  With  some  difiiculty,  however,  the  old 
lady,  in  one  way  or  another,  principally  by  efEecting  a  loan  from  the  insurance 
company  upon  her  policy,  had  contrived  to  raise  a  sum  of  £2,000 ;  and  Miss 
Aubrey  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  her,  full  of  tenderness,  begging 
her  to  present  the  sum  in  question  (for  which  Lady  Stratton  had  lodged  a 
credit  with  her  bankers  in  London)  to  her  brother  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  dispose  of 
as  he  pleased — trusting  that  it  might  be  efllectual  in  reUeving  him  from  the 
difficulties  which  were  more  immediately  pressing  upon  him.   Never  had  they 
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spent  so  happy  an  evening  together  since  they  had  quitted  Tatton.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  hour,  even  Aubrey  felt  for  a  while  as  if  they  now  saw  their 
way  through  all  their  embarrassments  and  dangers.  Can  the  reader  imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Miss  Aubrey  when  she  first  heard  of,  and 
afterwards  reflected  upon,  the  princely  munificence  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ?  If 
he  can,  it  is  well — it  is  more  than  I  am  equal  to  describing.  They  kept  her 
awake  more  than  half  the  night,  and  when  she  appeared  at  breakfast,  her 
brother's  quick  eye  detected  in  her  countenance  the  traces  of  a  severe  conflict 
of  feelings.  With  him  also  much  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  two 
occurrences  above  mentioned,  had  disappeared  by  the  time  that  he  took  his 
seat  in  his  little  study  at  his  usual  early  hour.  First  of  all,  he  felt  very 
uneasy  in  receiving  so  large  a  sum  from  Lady  Stratton,  whom  he  knew  not 
to  be  rich — at  all  events,  not  rich  enough  to  part  with  so  considerable  a  sum 
without  inconvenience ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  accept  of  her  profEered  kind- 
ness, unless  she  would  allow  him  to  transmit  to  her  his  bond  for  the  amount, 
together  with  interest.  Surely  this  was  an  unnecessary  step  ;  yet  where  is  the 
man  who,  on  all  occasions,  acts  precisely  as  a  calm  and  reflecting  observer  of 
his  conduct,  long  afterwards,  could  have  wished  him  to  act  ?  One  must  make 
allowance  for  the  feehngs  which  prompted  him — those  of  a  highly  honourable 
and  independent  and  over-sensitive  man,  who  felt  himself  oppressed  already 
by  the  weight  of  pecuniary  obligation  which  he  had  incurred,  and  sought  for 
the  semblance  of  relief  to  his  feelings  by  receiving  that  as  a  loan  only  which 
had  been  nobly  profEered  as  a  gift ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  in  point  of  fact  de- 
stroying all  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  the  benefaction ;  but  it  is  useless 
discussing  the  matter.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Aubrey  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  such  considerations ;  but  so  it  was — and  poor  old  Lady 
Stratton  was  informed  by  him  in  a  letter  certainly  abounding  in  expressions 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  and  aiiection,  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  her  generous 
assistance,  but  only  on  the  terms  of  his  being  allowed  to  deposit  his  bond  for 
the  repayment  of  it,  with  interest,  vsrith  her  solicitors,  trusting  that,  ere  long, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  all  who  had  assisted  him. 

This  seasonable  assistance  enabled  him  to  make  the  following  arrangement 
for  liquidating  the  sums  due  on  the  account  of  tremendous  attorney's  bills  :— 

Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill  was     ....    £3946  14  6 


Messrs.  Kunnington's   1670  12  0 

Mr.  Parkinson's   756   0  0 


.£6373    6  6 

These  were  his  liabilities.  Then  his  assets  were : — 

Money  in  the  funds.   £2640 

Money  at  his  banker's  423 

Advanced  by  Lady  Stratton  .      .      .      •   2000 


£5063 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  foregoing  statement  on  a  slip  of  paper  early  in 
the  morning  in  his  study,  he  averted  his  eye  from  it  for  a  moment  with  a  sort 
of  cold  shudder.  Were  he  to  devote  every  farthing  of  assets  that  he  had,  he 
still  could  not  come  within  £1,310  odd  of  his  mere  attorney's  bills.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  The  result  of  a  long  and  anxious  morning's  calculation  and  scheming 
was  to  appropriate  £4,000  of  his  assets  thus — (if  he  could  prevail  upon  hig 
creditors  to  be  for  the  present  content  with  it)  -.—^ 
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To  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap 

Messrs.  Bunnington 

Mr.  Parkinson        ,      .      .  . 


« 


^2500 
1000 
500 


£4000 


If  this  arrangement  could  be  effected,  then  he  would  be  able  to  reserve  in 
his  own  hands  £1,063,  and  retain  liabilities  as  under : — 


Heavy  was  his  heart  at  beholding  this  result  of  even  the  most  favourable 
mode  of  putting  his  case  :  but  he  placed  the  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  repaired  to  his  dressing-room ;  and  having  completed  his  toilet,  appeared 
at  breakfast  vrith  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  he  could  assume.  Bach  of  the 
three  assembled  perceived,  however,  that  the  others  were  striving  to  appear  gay 
and  happy.  SufB.ce  it  to  say,  that  within  a  week's  time,  Messrs.  Eunnington 
received  the  necessary  security  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  who  had  thereby  bound 
himself  in  the  penal  sum  of  J20,000  that  Mr.  Aubrey  should,  on  or  before  the 
24th  day  of  January,  18 —  (that  is,  in  eighteen  months'  time  from  the  date  of 
the  bond),  pay  the  principal  sum  of  £10,000,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. ;  and 
this  instrument,  together  with  Mr.  Aubrey's  two  promissory-notes  for  £5,000 
each,  and  also  cash  to  the  amount  of  £2,500  in  part  payment  of  their  bill, 
having  been  delivered  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — who,  after  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Quirk,  finally  consented  to  allow  the 
balance  of  £1,446  14s.  6d.  to  stand  over — they  delivered  to  him,  first  a  receipt 
for  so  much  on  account  of  their  own  bill :  and  secondly,  an  instrument  by 
which  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  for  the  considerations  therein  expressed,  did  remise, 
release,  and  for  ever  quit  claim,  unto  Charles  Aubrey,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  all  other  demands  whatsoever  \i.e. ,  other  than  the  said  sum  of 
£20,000].  By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Aubrey  was  absolutely  exonerated  from 
the  sum  of  £40,000,  in  which  he  stood  indubitably  indebted  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
and  so  far  he  had  just  cause  for  congratulation.  But  was  not  his  situation 
still  one  calculated  to  depress  and  alarm  him  more  and  more  every  time  that 
he  contemplated  it  ?  Where  was  he  to  find  the  sum  requisite  to  release  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  from  any  part  of  his  dreadful  liability  ?  For  with  such  a  surety  | 
in  their  power  as  that  great  and  opulent  peer,  was  it  likely  that  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  would  be  otherwise  than  peremptory  and  inflexible  when 
the  day  of  payment  arrived  ?  And  if  so,  with  what  feelings  must  Mr.  Aubrey 
see  his  noble  and  generous  friend  called  upon  to  pay  down  nearly  £11,000  for 
him  ?  And  was  he  not  liable  at  any  moment  upon  his  own  two  notes  for  £5,000 
each  ?  And  were  they  not  likely  to  insist  speedily  on  the  discharge  of  their  own 
serious  balance  of  £1,446  odd  ? 

Still  pressed,  as  indeed  he  was,  his  spirit  had  by  no  means  lost  its  elasticity, 
supported  as  he  was  by  a  powerful,  an  unconquerable  mill — and  also  by  a 
devout  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  Providence.  Though  law  is  indeed  an 
exhausting  and  absorbing  study,  and  it  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Aubrey  with  im- 
flagging  energy,  yet  he  found  time  (those  who  choose  may  find  time  enough  for 
everything)  to  contribute  sensibly  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  by 
literary  labours,  expended  principally  upon  compositions  of  an  historical  and 
political  character,  and  which  were  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  dis- 
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tiuguished  Eeview  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  To  produce,  as  he 
produced,  articles  of  this  description — of  considerable  length  and  frequency- 
requiring  ready,  extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  careful  composition  ; 
original  and  vigorous  in  their  conception  and  their  execution,  and  by  their 
intrinsic  merit  arresting,  immediately  on  their  appearance,  the  attention  of  the 
public ;  I  say,  to  do  all  this,  and  only  in  those  precious  intervals  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  the  relaxation  of  his  strained  faculties  and  physical 
powers — and  under  the  pressure,  too,  of  such  overpowering  anxieties  as  were 
his — argued  surely  the  possession  of  first-rate  energies — of  a  perfectly  indomi- 
table resolution.  All  this  while,  moreover,  he  contrived  to  preserve  an  unrufHed 
temper — which,  with  a  man  of  such  sensibilities  as  his,  afEorded  indeed  a  signal 
instance  of  self-control ;  and,  in  short,  on  all  these  grounds,  Mr.  Aubrey  appears 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all  reflecting  persons.  I  spoke  of  his 
anxieties.  Suppose,  thought  he,  health  should  fail  him,  what  was  to  become 
of  him,  and  of  those  dependent  upon  him  ?  Suppose  illness  should  invade  the 
members  of  his  family,  what  was  in  prospect  but  destitution — or  surrendering 
them  up — bitter  and  heart-breaking  contingency  ! — to  the  precarious  charity 
of  others  ?  What  would  avail  all  his  exhausting  labours  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  while  his  liberty  was  entirely  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
Titmouse,  and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  who  might,  at  any  moment, 
actuated  by  mercenary  motives  or  impelled  by  caprice,  blight  all  his  prospects, 
and  incarcerate  him.  in  a  prison !  Yet,  under  this  burden — Mr.  Aubrey  stood 
firmly.  He  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  it ;  a  blessed  spirit  ever,  as 
it  were,  beside  him,  whispering  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  all  this  was 
ordered  and  designed  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  as  a  trial  of  his 
constancy,  and  of  his  faith,  and  that  the  issue  was  with  Him.  It  is  mercifully 
ordained,  that  "  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  and  that,  too,  in 
every  turn  and  variety  of  mortal  misery.  It  was  so  with  Aubrey.  So  long  as 
he  felt  his  health  unimpaired,  and  his  mental  energies  in  full  vigour,  he  looked 
on  these  blessings  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  from  Heaven  that  he  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  a  successful,  though  it  might  be  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle 
with  adverse  circumtances.  Still  it  cost  him  a  very  painful  eSort  to  assume 
and  preserve  that  exterior  of  tranquility  which  should  calm  and  assure  the 
beloved  beings  associated  with  him  in  this  hour  of  peril  and  sufEering ;  and 
oftener  than  they  chose  to  let  him  know  of  it,  did  the  keen  eye  of  a  wife's  and 
sister's.love  detect  the  gloom  and  oppression  which  darkened  his  countenance 
and  saddened  his  manner.  Theirs  was,  after  all,  with  all  that  I  have  said,  a 
happy  little  home.  He  was  almost  always  punctual  to  his  dinner-hour,  to 
a  minute,  knowing  how  a  thousand  fears  on  his  account  would  otherwise 
assail  the  fond  beings  who  were  counting  the  minutes  tUl  his  arrival.  When 
they  had  once  thus  met,  they  never  separated  till  bed-time.  Sometimes  Miss 
Aubrey  would  sit  down  to  her  piano,  and  accompany  herself  in  some  song  or 
air,  which  equally,  whether  merry  or  mournful,  revived  innumerable  touqhing 
and  tender  recollections  of  former  days,  and  she  often  ceased,  tremulously 
and  in  tears,  in  which  she  was  not  unfrequently  joined  by  both  of  tl^ose  who 
had  been  listening  to  her.  Then  he  woul,d  betake  himself  to  his  labours  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  (not  quitting  the  room),  they  either  assisting  him — fair 
and  eager  amanuenses !  or  themselves  reading,  or  engaged  at  ijeedlework. 
Oh !  it  was  ecstasy,  too,  to  that  poor  oppressed  father  to  enter  into  the  wild 
sports  and  gambols  of  his  light-hearted  little  ones,  Charles  and,  Agnes,  who 
always  made  their  appearance  for  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  dinner ;  to  tell 
them  "  stories,"  to  listen  to  theirs,  to  show  them  pictures,  to  hear  Charles  read, 
and  to  join  heartily  in  their  frolics,  rolling  about  even  on  the  floor  with  them. 
But  when  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  his  wife  and  Kate  succeeded  him  as 
their  playmates,  for  a  short  interval,  when  his  eye  followed  tljejr  movements. 
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what  sudden  and  sharp  pangs  would  pass  through  his  heart,  as  he  thought  of 
the  future  and  what  was  to  become  of  them  ! — And^hen  their  maid  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  causing  all  sport  instantly  to  cease,  and  longing  looks 
to  be  directed  to  papa  and  mamma,  saying  as  plainly  as  could  be  said,  "  only 
a  few  minutes  more,"  how  fondly  would  he  fold  them  in  his  arms  !  and  when 
he  felt  their  little  arms  clasping  his  neck  and  caressing  him,  and  their  kisses 
"  all  over  "  his  face,  feelings  were  excited  within  him,  which  were  too  deep  for 
utterance — which  defy  description. 

Oh,  happy  ye,  now  reading  these  pages,  "  unto  mhom  tJie  lines  are  fallen  in 
wleasant  places,  yea,  who  have  a  goodly  heritage ; "  who  live,  as  it  were,  in  a 
"  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  !  "  with  whom  life  glides  away  like  a  tran- 
quil and  pleasant  dream ;  who  are  not  sternly  bidden,  "to  eat  your  bread  with 
quaking,  and  drink  your  water  with  tremhling  and  with  carefulness,"  nor  "  in 
vain  to  rise  uj)  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  liread  of  sorrows ;  "  who  have, 
indeed,  "no  thought  for  the  morrow;" — oh,  ye  who  have  leisure  and  ample 
means  to  pursue  the  objects  of  an  honourable  ambition,  undisturbed  by  daily 
fears  for  daily  bread — by  terror,  lest  implacable  creditors  should  at  length 
frustrate  all  your  efEorts,  drive  you  from  your  position  in  society,  and  precipi- 
tate you  and  yours  into  ruin ; — I  say,  oh  ye  !  I  do  appeal  to  you  in  vain  ?  Do 
you  turn  from  this  painful  portion  of  my  narrative  with  indifference,  oi'  con- 
tempt, or  wearisomeness?  If  the  mere  description,  brief  though  it  may  be,  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Aubreys  be  trying  and  disagreeable  to  you,  what  must 
have  been  to  them  the  actual  endurance  ?  Poor  Aubrey,  as  he  walked  along 
the  crowded  thoroughfares,  morning  and  evening,  between  the  Temple  and 
Vivian  Street,  what  a  disheartening  consciousness  he  felt  of  his  personal  in- 
significance !  Which  of  the  passengers,  patrician  or  plebeian,  that  met  or 
passed  him,  cared  one  straw  for  him,  or  would  have  cared  a  straw  for  him, 
had  they  even  known  the  load  of  misery  and  misfortune  under  which  he 
staggered  past  them?  Every  time  that  he  thus  passed  between  the  scene 
of  his  absorbing  labours  at  the  Temple,  and  that  green  spot — his  house  in 
Vivian  Street — in  the  world's  wide  desert,  where  only  his  heart  was  refreshed 
by  the  never-failing  spring  of  domestic  love  and  tenderness,  he  felt,  as  it  were, 
but  a  prisoner  out  upon  parole !  Never,  indeed,  did  the  timid  eye  of  the  most 
tattered,  starved,  and  emaciated  object  that  is  suffered  to  crawl  along  the 
streets  catch  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  without  making  his  heart  acknowledge  the 
secret  bond  of  misery  which  bound  them  together — that  he  beheld  a  brother 
in  bondage,  and  on  whom  he  cheerfully  bestowed  the  humble  pittance  which 
he  believed  that  Providence  had  yet  left  at  his  disposal.  Prosperity  and  ad- 
versity have  equally  the  effect  upon  an  inferior  mind  and  heart,  of  generating 
selfishness.  The  one  encourages,  the  other  forces  it.  Misery  is  apt  to  think  its 
own  sufferings  greater  than  those  of  anyone  else— and  naturally.  The  eye,  as 
it  were,  is  filled  with  the  object — distress  and  danger — ^that  is  nearest — that  is 
in  such  fearful  contiguity,  obscuring  from  view  all  remoter  objects,  at  once 
scaring  away  presence  of  mind,  and  centering  its  hopes  and  fears  upon  self.  Not 
so,  however,  is  it  when  a  noble  nature  is  the  sufferer — and  more  especially  when 
that  nature  is  strengthened  and  brightened  by  the  support  and  consolation 
derived  from  philosophy — and,  above  all,  religion.  To  many  a  strong  spirit, 
destitute  of  such  assistance,  alas  !  how  often,  under  similar  circumstances, 
have  come — ghastly  visitants  ! — Despair  and  Madness,  with  their  hideous  at- 
tendant Suicide,  to  do  their  bidding  ? 

To  Mr.  Aubrey  the  Sabbath  was  indeed  not  only  a  day  for  performing  the 
public  services  of  religion,  but  also  a  day  of  real  rest  from  the  labours  of 
life.  It  was  not  one  to  him  of  puritanical  gloom  or  e.'^citement,  but  of 
sincere,  cheerful,  fervent,  enlightened  devotion.  It  would  have  been  to  the 
reader,  I  think,  not  an  uninteresting  sight  to  behold  this  unfortunate  and 
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harassed  family  at  clinrch.  They  took  ahnost  the  only  pew  that  was  vacant 
in  the  gallery — in  a  church  not  far  distant  from  "Vivian  Street — a  pew  just 
holding  themselves  and  little  Charles,  who,  since  their  arrival  in  town,  had 
begun  to  accompany  them  to  the  morning  service.  There  was  something  in 
their  appearance — punctual  as  they  were  to  morning  and  evening  service — 
that  could  hardly  fail  to  interest  any  one  who  observed  them.  Two  very 
elegant  and  lovely  women,  dressed  in  simple  half -mourning — he  of  calm 
gentlemanly  manners,  an  intellectual  countenance,  but  overshadowed  with  deep 
seriousness,  if  not  melancholy — as,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
the  little  group,  except  the  child.  If  their  mere  appearance  was  thus  calcu- 
lated to  interest  those  around,  much  would  that  interest  have  been  increased 
had  the  beholder  possessed  an  inkling  of  their  singular  and  melancholy  history  1 
Here  were  individuals,  whose  condition  was  testing  the  reality  of  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  exhibiting  humility,  resignation,  faith,  a  deep  delight  in 
attending  the  house  of  Him  who  had  permitted  such  dreadful  disasters  to 
befall  them,  and  whose  will  it  yet  seemed  to  be  that  they  should  pass  through 
deeper  sufEerings  than  they  had  yet  experienced.  His  temple  seemed,  indeed, 
to  them  a  refuge  and  shelter  from  the  storm.  To  Mr.  Aubrey  every  portion  of 
the  church  service  was  precious,  for  its  purity,  its  simplicity,  its  solemnity, 
its  fervour,  its  truly  scriptural  character,  its  adaptation  to  every  imaginable 
condition  of  feeling  and  of  circumstance,  indeed  "to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men."  There  was  a  little  circumstance,  fraught  with  much  interest,  which 
occurred  to  them  shortly  after  they  had  commenced  their  attendance  at  the 
church.  An  occasional  sermon  was  preached  one  evening  by  a  stranger, 
from  the  words  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  mill  1  trust  in  Him,"  on  behalf  of 
a  neighbouring  dispensary.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  soon  struck  by  the  unusual 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  sermon  in  point  of  composition.  Its  language  was 
at  once  chaste,  pointed,  and  forcible ;  its  reasoning  clear  and  cogent;  its 
illustration  apt  and  vivid ;  its  pathos  genuine.  As  he  went  on,  Mr.  Aubrey 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  the  preacher 
before ;  and  on  inquiring,  afterwards,  his  name,  his  impressions  proved  to  be 
correct ;  the  preacher  had  been  at  Oxford,  at  the  very  same  college  with  him, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  since  come  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Mr.  Aubrey  at  once  introduced  himself,  and  was  recognised,  and  they 
renewed  their  early  friendship.  Mr.  Neville,  poor  soul,  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  support  himself  with  but  an  afternoon  lectureship  in  one  of  the  city  churches, 
from  which  he  derived  about  ^75  a-year ;  and  on  this  sum  alone  he  had  con- 
trived, for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  support  both  himself  and  his  wife — 
a  very  amiable  and  fond  woman.  Fortxmately  they  had  no  children  but 
they  had  seen  much  affliction,  each  of  them  being  in  but  middling  health,  and 
a  sad  proportion  of  his  little  income  was,  consequently,  devoted  to  doctors' 
bills.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar  ;  a  man  of  very  powerful  understanding, 
and  deeply  read  in  metaphysics  and  divinity.  Yet  this  wretched  pittance 
was  all  he  could  procure  for  his  support ;  and  pinching  work  for  them,  poor 
souls,  it  was  indeed,  to  "make  ends  meet."  They  lived  in  very  small  but 
creditable  lodgings ;  and  amid  all  their  privations,  and  with  all  the  gloom  of 
the  future  before  them,  they  were  as  cheerful  a  Uttle  couple  as  the  world  ever 
saw.  They  were,  both  of  them,  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven  as  to 
their  position — nay,  in  all  things.  She  generally  accompanied  him  whither- 
soever he  went;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  good  little  creature  was 
lying  at  home  in  bed,  enduring  great  suflEering ;  and  the  thought  of  it  made 
the  preacher's  heart  very  heavy,'  and  his  voice  to  falter  a  little,  several  times 
during  his  sermon. — He  was  perfectly  delighted  when  Mr.  Aubrey  introduced 
himself;  and  when  the  latter  had  heard  all  his  friend's  little  history — who 
bad  indeed  a  child-like  simplicity  and  frankness,  and  told  Mr.  Aubrey  .every- 
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thing  he  knew  about  himself — Mr.  Aubrey  wrung  his  hand  with  great  emotion, 
almost  too  great  for  expression.  It  seemed  that  a  bishop,  before  whom  poor 
Neville  had  accidentally  preached  seven  years  before,  had  sent  for  him,  and 
expressed  such  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sermon,  as  led  him  reasonably  to 
look  for  some  little  preferment  at  his  lordship's  hands,  but  in  vain.  Poor 
Neville  had  no  powerful  friends,  and  the  bishop  was  overwhelmed  with 
applicants  for  everything  he  had  to  give  away ;  so  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  time  he  totally  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Neville,  and  of  the  hopes 
which  had  blossomed  but  to  be  blighted.  What  touched  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the 
soul,  was  the  unaSected  cheerfulness  with  which  poor  Mr.  Neville — now  in 
his  fortieth  year — ^reconciled  himself  to  his  unpromising  circumstances,  the 
calmness  with  which  he  witnessed  the  door  of  preferment  evidently  shut 
upon  him  for  ever.  Mr.  Aubrey  obtained  from  him  his  address ;  and  resolved 
that,  though  for  reasons  long  ago  mentioned  he  had  withdrawn  from  almost 
every  one  of  his  former  friends  and  associates,  yet  with  this  poor,  this 
neglected  but  happy  clergyman,  he  would  endeavour  to  renew  and  cement 
firmly  their  early-formed  but  long-suspended  friendship.  And  when,  on  his 
return  to  Vivian  Street  (whither  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  had  proceeded  alone, 
at  his  request,  while  he  walked  on  with  Mr.  Neville),  he  told  them  the  little 
history  which  I  have  above  indicated  to  the  reader,  how  the  hearts  of  all  of 
them  went  forth  towards  one  who  was  in  many  respects  a  fellow-sufEerer 
with  themselves,  and,  practising  what  he  preached,  was  really  a  pattern  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  of  humble  but  hearty  faith  in  His  mercy  and 
loving-Mndness ! 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  not  long  in  paying  his  promised  visit  to  Mr.  Neville,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Aubrey.  'Twas  a  long  and  not  very  agreeable  walk  for  them, 
towards  St.  George's  in  the  East ;  and  on  reaching  a  small  row  of  neat  houses, 
only  one  story  high,  and  being  shown  into  Mr.  Neville's  very  little  sitting- 
room,  they  found  Mrs.  Neville  lying  on  a  little  rickety  sofa  near  the  fire, 
looking  very  ill,  and  Mr.  Neville  sitting  before  her,  with  a  number  of  books 
on  the  table,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  which  he  was  occupied  preparing 
his  next  Sunday's  sermon ;  but  there  was  also  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  of  a 
different  description,  and  which  had  occasioned  both  of  them  great  distress ; 
viz.,  a  rather  peremptory  note  from  their  medical  man,  touching  the  payment 
of  his  "  trifling  account "  of  .£14  odd.  Where  poor  Neville  was  to  obtain  such 
a  sum,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  knew  :  they  had  already  almost  deprived  them- 
selves of  necessary  food  and  clothing,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  another 
account,  and  this  new  demand  of  an  old  claim  had  indeed  grievously  disquieted 
them.  They  said  nothing  about  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  soon  made 
themselves  at  home,  and  by  their  unafEected  simplicity  and  cordiality  of 
manner,  relieved  their  humble  hosts  from  all  anxiety.  "They  partook  of  tea, 
in  a  suificiently  homely  and  frugal  style ;  and  before  they  rose  to  go  they 
exacted  a  promise,  that,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Neville  should  have  recovered,  they 
would  both  come  and  spend  a  long  day  in  Vivian  Street.  They  soon  became 
very  intimate  :  and,  Mrs.  Neville's  health  at  length  being  such  as  to  preclude 
her  from  attending  at  all  to  her  needle,  the  reader  will  probably  think  none 
the  less  of  Miss  Aubrey  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  when  he  hears  that  they  insisted 
on  taking  that  task  upon  themselves  (a  matter  in  which  they  were  becoming 
somewhat  expert),  and  many  and  many  an  hour  did  these  two  charming  women 
spend,  both  in  Vivian  Street  and  at  Mrs.  Neville's,  in  relieving  her  from  her 
labours — particularly  in  preparing  their  winter  clothing.  And  now  that  I  am 
on  this  point,  I  may  as  well  mention  another  not  less  amiable  trait  in  Kate  ; 
that,  hearing  of  a  girl's  school  about  to  be  founded  in  connection  with  the 
church  which  they  attended,  and  in  support  of  which  several  ladies  had  under- 
taken to  prepare  various  little  matters,  such  as  embroidery,  lace,  pictures,  and 
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articles  of  fancy  and  ornament,  Kate  also  set  to  work  with  her  pencil  and 
brushes.  She  was  a  very  tasteful  draughtswoman ;  and  produced  four  or  five 
such  delicate  and  beautiful  sketches,  in  water  colour,  of  scenes  in  and  about 
Yatton,  as  made  her  a  very  distinguished  contributor  to  the  undertaking ;  each 
of  her  sketches  producing  upwards  of  two  guineas.  She  also  drew  a  remark- 
ably spirited  crayon  sketch  of  the  pretty  little  head  of  Charles — who  accom- 
panied her  to  the  place  where  her  contributions  were  deposited,  and  delivered 
it  in  with  his  own  hand. 

They  kept  up — especially  Kate — a  constant  correspondence  with  good  old 
Doctor  Tatham ;  who,  judging  from  the  frequency  and  the  length  of  his  letters, 
which  were  written  with  a  truly  old-fashioned  distinctness  and  uniformity  of 
character,  must  have  found  infinite  pleasure  in  his  task.  So  also  was  it  with 
Kate,  who,  if  she  had  ever  been  writing  to  her  lover — nay,  between  ourselves, 
what  would  Mr.  Delamere  have  given  to  have  had  addressed  to  himself  one  of 
the  long  letters,  crossed  down  to  the  very  postscript,  full  of  sparkling  delicacy, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense,  which  so  often  found  their  way  to  the  "  Eev.  Dr. 
Tatham,  Yatton  Vicarage,  Yorkshire  !  "  They  were  thus  apprised  of  everything 
of  moment  that  transpired  at  Yatton,  to  which  their  feelings  clung  with  un- 
ahenable  affection.  Dr.  Tatham's  letters  had  indeed  almost  always  a  painful 
degree  of  interest  attached  to  them.  From  his  frequent  mention  of  Mr. 
Gammon's  name — and  almost  equally  favourable  as  frequent — it  appeared  that 
he  possessed  a  vast  ascendancy  over  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  was,  whenever  he  was 
at  Yatton,  in  a  manner,  its  moving  spirit.  The  Doctor  represented  Titmouse 
as,  a  truly  wretched  creature,  with  no  more  sense  of  religion  than  a  monkey  ; 
equally  silly,  selfish,  and  vulgar — unfeeling  and  tyrannical  wherever  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  real  character. 

It  exquisitely  pained  them,  moreover,  to  find  pretty  distinct  indications  of 
a  sterner  and  stricter  rule  being  apparent  at  Yatton,  than  had  ever  been  known 
there  before,  so  far  as  the  tenants  and  villagers  were  concerned.  Eents  were 
now  required  to  be  paid  with  the  utmost  punctuaUty ;  many  of  them  were 
raised,  and  harsher  terms  introduced  into  their  leases  and  agreements.  In  Mr. 
Aubrey's  time  a  distress  or  an  action  for  rent  was  literally  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  any  part  of  the  estate ;  but  nearly  a  dozen  had  occurred  since  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Titmouse.  If  this  was  at  the  instance  of  the  ruling  spirit,  Mr.  Gammon 
ha,d  certainly  got  none  of  the  odium  of  the  proceeding,  every  letter  announcing 
a  resort  to  those  extreme  proceedings,  being  expressly  authorized  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse personally ;  Mr.  Gammon,  on  most  of  such  occasions,  putting  in  a  faint 
word  or  two  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  inefEectually.  The  legal  proceedings 
were  always  conducted  in  the  name  of  "  Bloodsuck  and  Son,"  whose  town 
agents  were,  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  " ;  but  their  names  never  came  under 
the  eye  of  the  defendants  !  No  longer  could  the  poor  villagers,  and  poorer 
-tenants,, reckon  on  their  former  assistance  from  the  Hall  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  distress  :  cowslip  wine,  currant  wine,  elderberry  wine,  if  made,  were 
consumed  in  the  Hall.  In  short,  there  was  a  discontinuance  of  all  those 
innumerable  little  endearing  courtesies,  and  charities,  and  hospitalities,  which 
render  a  good  old  country  mansion  the  very  Jieart  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Doctor,  in  one  of  his  letters,  intimated,  with  a  sort  of  agony,  that  he  had  heard 
it  mentioned  by  the  people  at  the  Hall,  as  probable  that  Mr.  Titmouse— the 
little  Goth — would  pull  down  that  noble  old  relic,  the  turreted  gateway ;  but 
that  Mr.  Gammon  was  vehemently  opposed  to  such  a  measure  ;  and  that,  if  it 
were  preserved  after  all,  it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the  taste  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  gentleman.  Had  Dr.  Tatham  chosen,  he  could  have  added  a 
fact  that  would  indeed  have  saddened  his  friends — viz.,  that  the  old  sycamore, 
which  had  been  preserved  at  the  fond  entreaties  of  Kate,  and  which  was 
hallowed  by  so  many  sad  and  tender  associations,  had  been  long  ago  removed 
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as  a  sort  of  eyesore ;  Mr,  Gammon  had,  in  fact,  directed  it  to  be  done  ;  but  he 
repeatedly  expressed  to  Dr.  Tatham,  confidentially,  his  regret  at  such  an  act 
on  the  part  of  Titmouse.  He  could  also  have  told  them  thiit  there  had  been 
a  dog-fight  in  the  village,  at  which  Mr.  Titmouse  was  present !  Persons  were 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  village,  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from  any  that  had  been  seen  there  in  the  time  of  the  Aubreys — persons, 
now  and  then,  of  loose,  and  wild,  and  reckless  characters.  Mr.  Titmouse 
would  often  get  up  a  fight  in  the  village,  and  reward  the  victor  with  five  or  ten 
shUlings  I  Then  the  snug  and  quiet  little  "  Aubrey  Arms  "  was  metamorphosed 
into  the  "  Titmouse  Arms  " ;  and  another  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  called 
"  The  Toper's  Arms  " ;  and  it  was  really  painful  to  see  the  increasing  trade 
driven  by  each  of  them.  They  were  both  full  every  night,  and  often  during 
the  day  also ;  and  the  vigilant,  and  afEectionate,  and  grieved  eye  of  the  good 
vicar  noticed  several  seats  in  the  church,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  to  be — empty  !  In  his  letters,  he  con- 
siderately sank  the  grosser  features  of  Titmouse's  conduct,  which  would  have 
only  uselessly  grieved  and  disgusted  his  beloved  correspondents.  He  informed 
them,  however,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  different  visitors  at  the  Hall,  par- 
ticularly of  the  arrival  and  movements  of  their  magnificent  kinsfolk,  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Ceciha,  the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleurs  and 
Mr.  Tuft — the  novel  state  and  ceremony  which  had  been  suddenly  introduced 
there — at  which  they  all  ceased  reading  for  a  moment,  and  laughed,  well 
knowing  the  character  of  Lord  Dreddlington.  At  length,  some  considerable 
time  after  Mr.  Titmouse's  grand  visitors  had  been  at  the  Hall,  there  came  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Tatham,  sent  by  a  private  hand,  and  not  reaching  Vivian 
Street  till  the  evening,  when  they  were  sitting  together,  after  dinner,  as  usual, 
and  which  contained  intelligence  that  was  received  in  sudden  silence,  and  with 
looks  of  astonishment ;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  had  become  the  achnowledged 
svAtor  of  the  Lady  Cecilia  ! !  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  moment's  pause,  laughed 
more  heartily  than  they  had  heard  him  laugh  for  many  months— getting  up, 
at  the  same  time,  and  walking  once  or  twice  across  the  room — Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Miss  Aubrey  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  few  moments,  without  speaking  a  word ; 
and  you  could  not  have  told  whether  their  fair  countenances  showed  more  of 
amusement  or  of  disgust  at  the  intelligence.  "  Well !  it  is  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  Kate,"  commenced  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  while  resuming  his  seat,  and  ad- 
dressing his  sister  with  an  air  of  good  humoured  raillery ;  "  You've  lost  your 
chance — you've  held  your  head  so  high.  Ah,  'tis  all  over  now — and  our  fair 
cousin  is  mistress  of  Yatton  !  " 

"  Indeed,  Charles,"  quoth  Kate  earnestly,  "  I  do  think  it's  too  painful  a  sub- 
ject for  a  joke."    "Why,  Kate  1 — you  must  bear  it  as  well  "    "  Pho,  pho— 

nonsense,  Charles  1    To  be  serious — did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  shocking 

as  "    "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Kate,"  commenced  her  brother,  assuming 

suddenly  such  a  serious  air  as  for  a  moment  imposed  on  his  sister,  "  that  to 
become  mistress  of  dear  old  Yatton — which  was  offered  to  you,  you  know — 
you  would  not  have  consented,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  become — Mrs. 
Titmouse?"  For  an  instant,  Kate  looked  as  if  she  would  have  made,  in  the  eye 
of  the  statuary,  an  exquisite  model  of  beautiful  disdain — provoked  by  the  bare 
idea  even,  and  put  forward,  as  she  knew,  in  raillery  only.  "  You  know,  Charles," 
said  she  at  length  calmly,  her  features  relaxing  into  a  smile,  "  that  if  such  a 
wretch  had  ten  thousand  Yattons,  I  would,  rather  than  marry  him — oh  1 " — she 
shuddered — "  spring  from  Dover  clifE  into  the  sea  ! " 

"  Ah,  Kate,  Kate  !"  exclaimed  her  brother,  with  a  look  of  infinite  pride  and 

fondness.   "  Even  supposing  for  a  moment  that  you  had  no  prev  "  "  Come, 

Charles,  no  more  nonsense,"  said  .Kate,  patting  his  cheek,  and  slightly  colour- 
ing. » I  say,  that  even  if  . '  "  Only  fancy,"  interrupted  Kate,  "Lady  CecHia 
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— ^Titmouse !  I  see  her  before  me  now.  Well,  I  protest  it  is  positively  insufEer- 
able  ;  I  could  not  have  thought  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the  whole  world- 
why" — she  paused  and  added  laughingly,  "how  I  should  hke  to  see  their 
correspondence  I " 

"  What !  "  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  a  sly  smile,  first  at  her  husband,  and  then 
at  Kate,  "  as  a  model  for  a  certain  other  correspondence  that  I  can  imagine — 
eh,  Kate  !  "  "  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Agnes  ! — what  a  provoking  humour  you  ar6 
both  in  this  evening,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  a  slight  pettishness :  "  what  we've 
heard  makes  me  melancholy  enough,  I  assure  you  !  "  "I  suppose  that  about  the 
same  time  that  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse  goes  to  court,"  said  her  brother,  "so  will 

the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dela  "  "  If  you  choose  to  tease  me,  Charles,  of  course 

I  cannot  help  it,"  quoth  Kate,  colouring  still  more ;  but  it  required  no  very 
great  acuteness  to  detect  that  the  topic  was  not  excessively  oilensive.    "  Mrs. 

De  "    "  Have  done,  Charles  !  "  said  she,  rising ;  and,  putting  her  arm  round 

his  neck,  she  pressed  her  fair  hand  on  his  mouth;  but  he  pushed  it  aside 
laughingly.  "  Mrs.  De — Dela — Delamere,"  he  continued.  "  I  will  finish  it  for 
you,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delamere 

 ".  "What  do  you  turn  against  me  too?"  inquired  Kate  laughing  very 

good-humouredly. 

"I  wonder  what  her  stately  ladyship's  feelings  were,"  said  Aubrey,  after  a 
pause,  "  the  first  time  that  her  elegant  and  accomplished  lover  saluted  her  !  !  " 
"  Eugh  ! "  exclaimed  both  Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  a  breath,  and  with  a 
simultaneous  shudder  of  disgust. 

"  I  dare  say  poor  old  Lord  Dreddlington's  notion  is,  that  this  will  be  a  fine 
opportunity  for  bringing  about  his  favourite  scheme  of  reuniting  the  families — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  ! "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  just  as  the  twopenny  postman's 
knock  at  the  door  was  heard ;  and  within  a  few^  moments'  time  the  servant 
brought  up-stairs  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  The  very  first  glance  at 
its  contents  expelled  the  smile  from  his  countenance,  and  the  colour  from  his 
cheek :  he  turned,  in  fact,  so  pale,  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  also  changed 
colour — and  came  and  stood  with  beating  hearts,  and  suddenly  suspended 
breath,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  looking  over  the  letter  while  he  was  reading 
it.  As  I  intend  presently  to  lay  a  copy  of  it  before  the  reader,  I  shall  first 
state  a  few  circumstances,  which  will  make  it  appear  that  this  letter  may  be 
compared  to  a  shell  thrown  into  a  peaceful  little  citadel,  by  a  skilful,  though 
distant  and  unseen  engineer — in  short,  I  mean  Mr.  Gammon. 


CHAtTER  XXV. 

This  astute  and  determined  person  had  long  been  bent  upon  securing  one 
object — namely,  access  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  family  circle,  for  reasons  which  have 
been  already  communicated  to  the  reader.  That  Mr.  Aubrey  was,  at  all  events, 
by  no  means  anxious  for  such  a  favour,  had  been  long  before  abundantly  mani- 
fest to  Gammon,  and  yet  not  in  a  way  to  give  him  any  legitimate  or  excusable 
grounds  of  ofEence.  The  Aubreys  had,  he  acknowledged,  and  especially  in 
their  present  circumstances,  an  unquestionable  right  to  receive  or  reject,  as 
they  thought  fit,  any  overtures  to  acquaintance.  Nothing,  he  felt,  could  be 
more  unexceptionally  courteous  than  Mr.  Aubrey's  demeanour ;  yet  had  it  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  him,  that  unless  he  resorted  to  some  means  of  unusual 
efficacy,  he  never  could  get  upon  visiting  tefms  with  the  Aubreys.   The  im- 
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pression  which  Miss  Aubrey  ha.doriginally  produced  in  his  mind,  remained  as 
distinct  and  vivid  as  ever.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  elevated  character 
(of  which  he  had  heard  much  on  all  hands),  her  accomplishments,  her  high 
birth — all  were  exquisitely  appreciated  by  him,  and  conspired  to  constitute  a 
prize,  for  the  gaining  of  which  he  deemed  no  exertion  too  great,  no  enter- 
prise too  hazardous.  He  had,  moreover,  other  most  important  objects  in 
view,  to  which  a  union  with  Miss  Aubrey  was  in  fact  essential.  She  was, 
again,  the  only  person,  the  sight  of  whom  had  in  any  measure  given  vitality  to 
his  marble  heart,  exciting  totally  new  |thoughts  and  desires,  such  as  stiniu- 
lated  him  to  a  fierce  and  inflexible  determination  to  succeed,  in  his  purposes. 
He  was,  in  short,  prepared  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice,  to  wait  any  length 
of  time,  to  do  or  suffer  anything  that  man  could  do  or  sufEer,  whether  deroga- 
tory to  his  personal  honour  or  not — in  order  either  to  secure  the  affections 
of  Miss  Aubrey,  or,  at  all  events,  her  consent  to  a  union  with  him.  Having 
early  discovered  the  spot  where  Mr.  Aubrey  had  fixed  his  residence,  Mr. 
Gammon  had  made  a  point  of  lying  in  wait  on  a  Sunday  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  church  to  which  they  went ;  and  having  succeeded, 
he  became  a  constant,  an  impassioned,  though  an  unseen  observer  of  Miss 
Aubrey,  from  whom  he  seldom  removed  his  eyes  during  the  service  But  this 
was  to  him  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things :  he  seemed,  in  fact,  not 
to  have  made,  nor  to  be  likely  to  make,  the  least  'progress  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  though  much  time  had  already  passed  away. 
He  was  so  deeply  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  Titmouse — which  required  his 
presence  very  frequently  at  Yatton,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  attention  in  town 
—as  to  prevent  his  talking  any  decisive  steps  for  some  time  in  the  matter 
nearest  his  heart.  At  length,  not  having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  for  some  weeks,  during  which  he — Gammon — had  been  in  town,  he 
resolved  on  a  new  stroke  of  policy. 

"  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  he  one  day  to  his  excellent  senior  partner,  "  I  fancy  you 
will  say  that  I  am  come  to  flatter  you ;  but.  Heaven  knows  !  if  there  is  a 
man  on  the  earth  with  whom  I  lay  aside  disguise,  that  man  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Quirk.  Keally,  it  does  seem,  and  mortifying  enough  it  is  to  own  it,  as  if  events 
invariably  showed  that  you  are  right — and  I  wrong" — (Here  Mr.  Quirk's 
appearance  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  great  old  tom-cat  who  is  rubbed 
down  the  right  way  of  the  fur,  and  does  everything  he  can  to  testify  the 
delight  it  gives  him,  by  pressing  against  the  .person  who  affords  him  such 
gratification), — "  especially  in  financial  matters  " 

"  Ah,  Gammon,  Gammon  !  you're  really  past  finding  out ! — Sometimes,  now, 
I  declare  I  fancy  you  the  very  keenest  dog  going  in  such  matters,  and  at  other 
times,  eh  ? — not  particularly  brilliant.  When  you've  seen  as  much  of  this 
world's  villainy,  Gammon,  as  I  have,  you'll  find  it  as  necessary  as  I  have  found 
it,  to  lay  aside  one's — one's  I  say,  to  lay  aside  all  scrup — that  is  — I  mean — 
one's  fine  feelings,  and  so  forth  :  you  understand.  Gammon  ?  "    "  Perfectly,  Mr. 

Quirk  "    "  Well — and  may  I  ask,  Gammon,  what  is  the  particular  occasion 

of  that  screwed-up  forehead  of  yours  ?    Something  in  the  wind? " 

"  Only  this,  Mr.  Quirk — I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  did  very  vsrrong  in  recom- 
mending you  to  give  an  indefinite  time  to  that  Mr.  Aubrey  for  payment  of 
the  heavy  balance  he  owes  us — by  Heavens  ! — see  how  coolly  he  treats  us  !  " 

"  Indeed,  Gammon,  I  think  so  ! — Besides — 'tis  an  uncommon  heavy  balance 
to  owe  so  long,  eh  ? — Fifteen  hundred  pounds,  or  thereabouts  ?  'Gad !  it's  tJiat, 
at  least ! " — Gammon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  bowed,  as  resigned  to  any 
step  which  Mr.  Quirk  might  think  proper  to  take. 

"  He's  a  villainous  proud  fellow,  that  Aubrey,  eh  ? — Your  swell  debtors 
generally  are,  though — when  they've  got  a  bit  of  a  hardship  to  harp  upon  

"Certainly  we  ought,  when  we  had  him  in  our  power  "    "Ah! — D'ye 
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recollect,  Gammon ?  the  thumdscrew ?  eh?  whose  fault  was  it  that  it  wasn't 
put  on  ?  eh  ?  Tell  me  that,  friend  Gammon  !  Are  you  coming  round  to  old 
Caleb  Quirk's  matter-of-fact  way  of  doing  business  ?  Depend  on't,  the  old  boy 
has  got  a  trick  or  two  left  in  him  yet,  grey  as  his  hair's  grown."  "  I  bow,  my 
dear  sir — I  own  myself  worsted — and  all  through  that  absurd  weakness  I  have, 
which  some  choose  to  call  " 

"  Oh  Lord,  Gammon  !  Bubble,  bubble  and  botheration — ah,  ha  ! — Come, 
there's  nobody  here  but  you  and  me — and  eh  !  old  Bogy  perhaps — so,  why  that 
little  bit  of  blarney  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  spare  me  that  cutting  irony  of  yours.  Surely  when 
I  have  made  the  sincere  and  humiliating  submission  to  which  you  have  been 
listening — but,  to  return  to  business.  I  assure  you  that  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  getting  in  our  balance,  or  at  least  coming  to  some 
satisfactory  and  definite  arrangement  concerning  it.  Only  pinch  him,  and  he'll 
bleed  freely,  depend  on  it." 

"Ah,  ha!  Pinch  him,  and  he'll  bleed!  That's  my  thunder.  Gammon,  ah, 
ha,  ha ! — By  Jove  !  that's  it  to  a  T ! — I  always  thought  the  fellow  had  blood 
enough  in  him  if  we  only  squeezed  him  a  little.  So  let  Snap  be  ofE  and  have  a 
writ  out  against  Master  Aubrey." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,"  interrupted  Gammon  blandly — "  we  must 
go  very  cautiously  to  work,  or  we  shall  only  injure  ourselves,  and  prejudice  our 
most  important — and  jjervnaiient  interests.    We  must  take  care  not  to  drive 

him  desperate,  poor  devil,  or  make  him  take  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  " 

"What  a  cursed  scamp  he  would  be  to  "   "Certainly;  but  me  should  suffer 

more  than  he  "  "  Surely,  Gammon,  they'd  remand  him !  Eighteen  months 

at  the  very  least."  "  Not  an  hour — not  a  minute,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon, 
very  earnestly.  "The  deuce  they  wouldn't?  Well,  Law's  come  to  a  pretty 
point  !    And  so  lenient  as  we've  been  !  " 

"  What  occurs  to  me  as  the  best  method  of  procedure,"  said  Gammon,  after 
musing  for  a  moment — "  is,  for  you  to  write  a  letter  to  him  immediately — civil 
but  peremptory — just  one  of  those  letters  of  yours,  my  dear  sir,  in  which  no 
man  living  can  excel  you — suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,  Mr.  Quirk." 

"  Gammon,  you're  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  you — you  are,  upon  my  soul ! 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  but  you're  a  hand  at  a  letter  of  that  sort, 

too  !  And  you  have  managed  these  people  hitherto ;  why  not  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  ? " 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  I  look  upon  this  letter  as  rather  an  important  one — it  ought  to 
come  from  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  to  be  decisively  and  skilfully  expressed,  so 
as  at  once  to  eh  ?  but  you  know  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Well — leave  it  to  me, — leave  it  to  rae.  Gammon  :  I  think  I  do  know  how  to 
draw  up  a  teaser — egad  !    You  can  just  cast  your  eye  over  it  as  soon  as  " 

"  If  I  return  in  time  from  Clerkenwell,  I  will,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon, 
who  had,  however,  determined  not  to  disable  himself  from  saying  with  literal 
truth  that  he  had  not  seen  one  line  of  the  letter  which  might  be  sent !  and, 
moreover,  resolving  to  make  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  almost  immediately 
after  he  should,  in  the  course  of  the  post,  have  received  Mr.  Quirk's  letter — • 
with  every  appearance  and  expremon  of  distress,  agitation,  and  even  disgust ; 
indignantly  assuring  Mr.  Aubrey  that  the  letter  had  been  sent  without  Mr. 
Gammon's  knowledge — against  his  will — and  was  entirely  repudiated  by  him  ; 
and  that  he  would  take  care,  at  all  hazards  to  himself,  to  frustrate  any  designs 
on  the  part  of  his  coarse  and  hard-hearted  senior  partner  to  harass  or  oppress 
Mr.  Aubrey.  With  this  explanation  of  precedent  circumstances,  I  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  an  exact  copy  of  that  old  cat's-paw,  Mr.  Quirk's,  letter 
to  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  arrival  of  which  had  produced  the  sensation  I  have  already 
intimated. 
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"Saffron  Hill, 

"  iOth  September,  18  — .  . 

"  SlE, — We  trust  you  will  excuse  our  reminding  you  of  the  very  large  balance 
(£1,446  14s.  6d.)  stiU  remaining  due  upon  our  account — 'and  which  we  under- 
stood, at  the  time  when  the  very  favourable  arrangement  to  you,  vrith  respect 
to  Mr.  Titmouse,  was  made,  was  to  have  been  long  before  this  liquidated. 
Whatever  allowances  we  might  have  felt  disposed,  on  account  of  your  peculiar 
situation,  to  have  made  (and  which  we  have  made),  we  cannot  but  feel  a  little 
surprised  at  your  having  allowed  several  months  to  elapse  without  making  any 
allusion  thereto.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  you  require  only  to  be  re- 
minded thereof,  to  have  your  immediate  attention  directed  thereto,  and  to  act 
in  that  way  that  will  conduce  to  hquidate  oiu:  very  heavy  balance  against 
you.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  press  you ;  but  being  much  pressed  ourselves 
with  serious  outlays,  we  are  obliged  to  throw  ourselves  (however  reluctantly) 
upon  our  resources ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  anticipate,  that  you  must  by 
this  time  have  made  those  arrangements  that  will  adinit  of  your  immediate 
attention  of  our  over-due  account,  and  that  will  render  unnecessary  our  resort- 
ing to  hostile  and  compulsory  proceedings  of  that  extremely  painful  description 
that  we  have  always  felt  extremely  reluctant  to,  particularly  with  those  gentle- 
men that  would  feel  it  very  disagreeable.  We  trust  that  in  a  week's  time  we 
shall  hear  from  you  to  that  efiect,  that  will  render  unnecessary  our  proceeding 
to  extremities  against  you,  which  would  be  extremely  painful  to  us. — We 
remain,  sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

"Quirk,  Gammon,  &  Sxap. 

"Chakles  Aubrey,  Esq. 

"  P.S. — We  should  have  no  objection,  if  it  would  materially  relieve  you,  to 
take  your  note  of  hand  for  the  aforesaid  balance  (£1,446  14s.  6d.)  at  two 
months,  with  interest,  and  good  security.  Or  say,  £800  dovm  in  two  months 
and  a  warrant  of  attorney  for  the  remainder,  at  two  months  more." 

As  soon  as  all  three  of  them  had  finished  reading  the  above  letter,  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  her  arms  round  her  silent  and  op- 
pressed husband's  neck,  and  Kate,  her  bosom  heaving  with  agitation,  returned 
to  her  seat  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  My  darling  Charles  ; "  faltered  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  wept. 

" Never  mind,  Charles — let  us  hope  that  we  shall  get  through  even  thh" 
commenced  Kate  ;  when  lior  emotion  prevented  her  proceeding.  Mr.  Aubrey 
appeared  to  cast  his  eye  again,  but  mechanically  only,  over  the  dry,  civil, 
heart-breaking  letter. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  Agnes,"  said  he  tenderly,  placing  her  beside 
him,  with  his  arm  round  her — "  It  is  only  reasonable  that  these  people  should 
ask  for  what  is  their  own ;  and  if  their  manner  is  a  little  coarse  " 

"  Oh,  I've  no  patience,  Charles  ! — It's  the  letter  of  a  vulgar,  hard-hearted 
fellow,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  Yes — they  are  wretches ! — cruel  harpies ! "  quoth  Kate  passionately,  wiping 
her  eyes — "they  know  that  you  have  almost  beggared  yourself  to  pay  off  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  abominable  bill;  and  that  you  are  slaving  day 

and  night  to  enable  you  to  "  here  her  agitation  was  so  excessive  as  to 

prevent  her  uttering  another  word. 

"I  must  write  and  tell  them,"  said  Aubrey  calmly,  but  with  a  countenance 
laden  with  gloom  — "  It  is  all  I  can  do — but  if  they  will  have  patience  ivith  me, 
T  mill  pay  them  all." 

"  Oh,  they'll  put  you  in  prison,  Charles,  directly" — said  Kate  passionately ; 
and  rising,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  with  a  sort  of 
frantic  energy.    "  We're  very  miserable,  Charles — are  not  we  ?    It's  very  hard 
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to  bear  indeed,"  she  continued,  gazing  with  agonizing  intensity  on  Ms  troubled 
features.    Mrs,  Aubrey  wept  in  silence. 

"  -^re  you  giving  way,  my  brave  Kate,  with  this  sudden  and  momentary  gust 
on  the  midnight  sea  of  our  trouble  ? "  inquired  her  brother,  proudly  but  kindly 
gazing  at  her,  and  with  his  hand  gently  pushing  from  her  pale  cheeks  her 
disordered  hair. 

"  Human  nature,  Charles,  must  not  be  tried  too  far — ^look  at  Agnes,  tho 
darling  little  loves  " 

"lam  not  likely  to  consult  their  interests,  Kate,  by  yielding  to  unmanly 
emotion — am  I,  sweet  Agnes  ?  "  She  made  him  no  reply,  but  shook  her  head, 
sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Pray  what  do  you  think,  Charles,  of  your  friend  3lr.  Gammon,  now  1 "  in- 
quired Kate,  suddenly  and  scornfully.  "  Oh,  the  smooth-tongued  villain  !  I've 
always  hated  him." 

"  I  must  say  there's  something  about  his  eye  that  is  anything  but  pleasing," 
said  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  "  and  so  I  thought  when  I  saw  him  at  York  for  a  moment." 

"He's  a  hypocrite,  Charles — depend  upon  it;  and  in  this  letter  he  has  thrown 
o£E  the  mask  " — interrupted  Kate. 

"Is  it  Ms  letter  ?  How  do  we  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? '' 
inquired  her  brother  calmly — "It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  old  Mr.  Quirk  alone,  for  whom  Mr.  Gammon  has,  I  know,  a  profound 
contempt.  The  handwriting  is  Mr.  Quirk's ;  the  style  is  assuredly  not  Mr. 
Gammon's,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  such  as  makes  me  confident  that 
neither  was  the  composition  of  the  letter,  nor  the  idea  of  sending  it,  his  ; 
besides,  he  has  really  shown  on  every  occasion  a  straightforward  and  disin- 
terested " 

"  Oh,  Charles,  it  is  very  weak  of  you  to  be  so  taken  with  such  a  man ;  he's 
a  horrid  fellow ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  him !  One  of  these  days,  Charles, 
you'll  be  of  my  opinion  !  " — whilst  she  thus  spoke,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Aubrey  was, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  preparing  tea,  a  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door. 

"  Gracious,  Charles  !  who  can  that  possibly  be,  and  at  this  time  of  night  ? " 
exclaimed  Kate  with  alarmed  energy. 

"I  really  cannot  conjecture" — replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  no  little  agitation  of 
manner,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceal — we've  certainly  but  very  few 
visitors,  and  so  late."  The  servant  in  a  few  minutes  terminated  their  suspense, 
and  occasioned  them  nearly  equal  alarm  and  amazement,  by  laying  down  on 
the  table  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  Mh.  Gammon. 

"  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  exclaimed  all  three  in  a  breath,  looking  apprehensively  at 
each  other — "Is  he  alone  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  forced  calmness.  "Yes, 
sir."  "  Show  him  into  the  parlour,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  "and  say  I  will 
be  with  him  in  a  few  moments'  time." 

"  Dear  Charles,  don't,  dearest,  think  of  going  down,"  said  his  wife  and  sister, 
with  excessive  alarm  and  agitation,  "  desire  him  to  send  up  his  message.  ' 
"  No,  I  shall  go  and  see  him,  and  at  once,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  taking  one  of 
the  candles.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Charles,  mind  what  you  say  to  the  man ; 
he  will  watch  every  word  you  utter.  And,  dearest,  don't  stay  long ;  consider 
what  tortures  we  shall  be  in ! "  said  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey,  accompanying  him  to 

***"  Rely  on  my  prudence,  and  also  that  I  shall  not  stop  long,"  he  rephed  ;  and 
descending  the  stairs,  he  entered  the  study.  In  a  chair  near  the  little  book- 
strewn  table  sat  his  dreaded  visitor,  who,  instantly,  on  seeing  Mr.  Aubrey,  rose, 
with  distress  and  agitation  visible  in  his  countenance  and  deportment.  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  calmness  and  dignity,  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat ;  and  when 
he  bad  done  so,  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  with  a  sternly  inquisitive  look, 
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awaiting  his  visitor's  errand,  who  did  not  keep  him  long  in  suspense.  For —  ^ 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Aubrey ! "  commenced  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  somewhat  tremulous 
voice,  "  I  perceive,  from  your  manner,  that  my  fears  are  justified,  and  that 
I  am  an  intruder — a  dishonourable  and  hypocritical  one  I  must  indeed  appear  ; 
but,  as  one  gentleman  with  another,  I  request  you  to  hear  me.  This  visit, 
appears  indeed  unseasonable ;  but,  late  this  afternoon,  I  made  a  discovery 
wMch  has  shocked  me  severely,  nay,  I  may  say,  disgusted  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. Am  I  right,  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  supposing  _  that  this  evening  you  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quirk,  and  about  the  balance  due  on  our  account  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  coldly.  "I  thought  as  much,"  muttered  Gam- 
mon with  suppressed  vehemence — "  execrable,  heartless,  sordid  old  And  he 

hiew"  continued  Gammon,  addressing  Mr.  Aubrey  in  an  indignant  tone,  "that 
my  w6rd  was  pledged  to  you  that  it  should  be  long  before  you  were  troubled 
about  the  business." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  eyeing  his  agitated 
companion  (who  felt  that  he  was)  searchingly. 

"  But  1  have,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon  haughtily.  "  My  senior  partner 
has  broken  faith  with  me.  Sir,  you  have  already  paid  more  than  will  cover 
what  is  justly  due  to  us ;  and  I  recommend  you,  after  this,  to  have  tlie  bill 
taxed.  I  do,  sir,  and  thereby  you  wiU  get  rid  of  every  farthing  of  the  balance 
now  demanded."  Notwithstanding  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which  this  was 
uttered,  a  cold  thrill  of  apprehension  and  suspicion  passed  through  Mr.  Au- 
brey's heart,  and  he  felt  confident  that  some  subtle  and  dangerous  manoeuvre 
was  being  practised  upon  him — some  hostile  step  urged  upon  him,  for  instance 
— which  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  yet  afEord  a  pretext  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  to  treat  him  as  one  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  warrant 
them  in  proceeding  to  extremities. 

"  I  have  no  intention,  sir,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  he — "  the 
original  agreement  between  us  was,  that  your  bill  should  not  be  taxed.  I 
adhere  to  it ;  and  whatever  course  you  may  feel  disposed  to  take,  I  shall  take 
no  steps  whatever  of  the  kind  you  mention.  At  the  same  time  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  pay  " 

"  Mr.  Aubrey  !  "  interrupted  Gammon,  imploringly. 

"  And  what  j-^ou  intend  to  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  quickly,  and  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  I  perceive,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  am  distrusted,"  said  Gammon,  with  a 
somewhat  proud  and  peremptory  tone  and  manner. — "  I  excuse  it ;  you  are 
justly  irritated,  and  have  been  insulted ;  so  have  I,  too,  sir ;  and  I  choose 
to  tell  you,  upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  entirely 
disown  and  scout  tliis  whole  procedure  ;  that  I  never  knew  anything  about  it 
till,  accidentally,  I  discovered  lying  on  Mr.  Quirk's  desk,  after  his  departure 
this  evening  from  the  office,  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  which  I  presumed  you  had 
received,  especially  as,  on  a  strict  inquiry  of  the  clerks,  I  found  that  a  letter 
had  been  put  into  the  post,  addressed  to  you.  Nay,  more  ;  Mr.  Quirk,  whose 
rapacity  increases — I  grieve  to  own — ^with  his  years,  has  been  for  many  weeks 
harassing  me  about  this  detestable  business  and  urging  me  to  consent,  but, 
in  vain,  to  such  an  application  as  he  has  now  meanly  made  behind  my  hack, 
regardless  of  the  injury  it  was  calculated  to  do  my  feelings,  and,  indeed, 
the  doubt  it  must  throw  over  my  sincerity  and  honour.  Only  a  fortnight  ago, 
he  solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to  mention  the  matter  to  either  me  or  you 
again,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  unless  something  extraordinary  should 
intervene.  If  the  letter  you  have  received  is  a  transcript  of  the  rough  draft 
which  I  have  read,  it  is  a  vulgar,  unfeeling  letter,  and  contains  two  or  three 
wilfully  false  statements.  I  therefore  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  disavow  all 
participation  in  this  truly  unworthy  affair  ;  and  if  you  still  distrust  me,  I  can 
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only  regret  it,  but  shall  not  presume  to  find  fault  with  you  for  it.  I  am  half 
disposed,  on  account  of  this,  and  one  or  two  other  things  which  have  happened, 
to  close  my  connection  with  Mr.  Quirk  from  this  day — for  ever.  He  and  I 
have  .nothing  in  common;  and  the  kind  of  business  which  he  prefers  is  per- 
fectly odious  to  me.  But  if  I  should  continue  in  the  firm,  I  will  undertake 
to  supply  you  with  one  pretty  conclusive. evidence  of  my  sincerity  and  truth 
in  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you — namely,  that  on  the  faith  and  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  you  may  depend  upon  hearing  no  more  on  this  matter  from 
any  member  of  our  firm.  Let  the  event,  j\lr.  Aubrey,  speak  for  itself." — Whilo 
Gammon  was  speaking  with  great  earnestness  and  fervour,  he  had  felt  Mr. 
Aubrey's  eye  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression  of  stern  incredulity — which, 
however,  he  at  length  perceived  with  infinite  inward  relief  and  pleasure,  to 
be  giving  way  as  he  went  on. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Gammon  " — said  Mr.  Aubrey,  when  Gammon  had  ceased — 
"  the  letter  you  have  mentioned,  has  occasioned  me — and  my  family — very 
great  distress ;  for  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  its  requisitions: 
and  if  it  be  intended  to  be  really  acted  on,  and  followed  up  " — he  paused,  and 
successfully  concealed  his  emotion,  "  all  my  little  plans  are  for  ever  frustrated 
— and  I  am  at  your  mercy — to  go  to  prison,  if  you  choose,  and  there  end  my 
days." — He  paused — his  lip  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  for  a  moment  obscured 
with  starting  tears.  So  also  was  it  with  Mr.  Gammon.  "But," — resumed  Mr. 
Aubrey, — "  after  the  explicit  and  voluntary  assurance  which  you  have  given 
me,.  I  feel  it  impossible  not  to  believe  you  entirely.  I  can  imagine  no  motive 
for  what  would  be  otherwise  such  elaborate  deception." 

"  Motive,  Mr.  Aubrey  !  The  only  motive  I  am  conscious  of,  is  one  resting 
on  profound  sympathy  for  your  misfortunes — admiration  of  your  character — 
and  aiming  at  your  speedj'  extrication  from  your  very  serious  embarrassments. 
I  am  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  he  continued  in  a  low  tone,  "  of  concealing 
and  checking  my  feelings — but  there  are  occasions  " — he  paused,  and  added 
with  a  somewhat  faltering  voice — "  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  pains  me  inexpressibly  to 
observe  that  your  anxieties — your  severe  exertions — I  trust  in  God  I  may  not 
rightly  add,  your  privations — are  telling  on  your  appearance.  You  are 
dertainly  much  thinner."  It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Gammon — to  withstand  the  arts  of  this  consummate  act.or. 
Mr.  Aubrey  held  out  long,  but  at  length  surrendered  entirely,  and  yielded 
implicit  credence  to  all  that  Gammon  had  said  —  entertaining,  moreover', 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  protect  him 
from  rapacious  avarice,  and  the  ruin  into  which  it  would  have  precipitated 
him  ;  and  of  respect  for  one  who  had  evinced  such  a  sensitive  jealousy  for  his 
own  honour  and  reputation,  and  resolute  determination  to  vindicate  it  against 
suspicion.  Subsequent  conversation  served  to  strengthen  his  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  Gammon,  and  the  same  effect  was  also  produced  when  he  adverted 
to  his  previous  and  unwarrantable  distrust  and  disbelief  of  that  gentleman. 
He  looked  fatigued  and  harassed ;  it  was  growing  late  ;  he  had  come  on  his 
errand  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  a  great  distance  :  why  should  not  Mr.  Aubrey 
ask  him  up-stairs,  to  join  them  at  tea  ?  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  hitherto 
felt  a  disinclination — he  scarce  knew  why — to  have  any  more  than  mere  business 
intercourse  witli  Mr.  Gammon,  a  member  of  such  a  firm  as  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap — and,  moreover,  Mr.  Runnington  had  more  than  once  let  fall  expres- 
sions indicative  of  vehement  distrust  of  Mr.  Gammon  ;  so  had  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  but  what  had  Gammon's  conduct  been  ?  Had  it  not  practically  given 
the  lie  to  such  insinuations  and  distrust,  unless  ;\Ir.  Aubrey  was  to  own  himself 
incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  a  man's  line  of  conduct  which  had  been 
so  closely  watched  as  tliat  of  Gammon  by  himself,  Aubrey  ?  Then  Miss  Aubrev 
had  svcr,  and    esjieciahy  that  very  evening— cspres.'ed  a  vehement  dislike 
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of  Mr.  Gammon— avowed,  also,  her  early  and  uniform  distrust— 'twould  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  her  suddenly  to  introduce  into  her  presence  such  an 
individual  as  Gammon  :  again,  he  had  promised  to  return  quickly,  in  order  to 
relieve  their  anxiety :  why  should  he  not  have  the  inexpressible  gratification 
of  letting  Mr.  Gammon  himself,  in  his  own  pointed  and  impressive  manner, 
dispel  all  their  fears  ?    He  would,  probably,  not  stay  long. 

"Mr.  Gammon,"  said  he,  having  balanced  for  some  minutes  these  conflicting 
considerations  in  his  mind—"  there  are  only  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  my  sister  up- 
stairs. I  am  sure  they  will  be  happy  to  see  me  return  to  them  in  time  for 
tea,  accompanied  by  the  bearer  of  such  agreeable  tidings  as  yours.  For  Mr. 
Quirk's  letter,  to  be  frank,  reached  me  when  in  their  presence,  and  we  all 
read  it  together,  and  were  dreadfully  disturbed  at  its  contents."  After  a  faint 
show  of  reluctance  to  trespass  on  the  ladies  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour,  Mr.  Gammon  slipped  ofE  his  great-coat,  and,  with  intense  but  suppressed 
feelings  of  exultation  at  the  success  of  his  scheme,  followed  Mr.  Aubrey 
up-stairs.  He  felt  not  a  little  fluttered  on  entering  the  room  and  catching 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  two  lovely  women — and  one  of  them  Miss  Aulrey — sitting 
in  it,  their  faces  turned  with  eager  interest  and  anxiety  towards  the  door  as  he 
made  his  appearance.  He  observed  that  both  of  them  started,  and  turned 
excessively  pale. 

"  Let  me  introduce  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  quickly,  and  with  a  bright 
assuring  smile,  "  a  gentleman  who  has  kindly  called  to  relieve  us  all  from 
great  anxiety — Mr.  Gammon :  Mr.  Gammon,  Mrs.  Aubrey — Miss  Aubrey."  He 
bowed  with  an  air  of  deep  deference,  but  easy  self-possession ;  his  soul  thrilling 
within  him  at  the  sight  of  her  whose  image  had  never  been  from  before  his 
eyes  since  they  had  first  seen  her. 

"  I  shall  trespass  on  you  for  only  a  few  minutes,  ladies,  said  he,  approaching' 
the  chair  towards  which  he  was  motioned.  "  I  could  not'  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity so  pohtely  afforded  rne  by  Mr.  Aubrey  of  paying  my  compliments  here, 
and  personally  assuring  you  of  my  utter  abhorrence  of  the  rnercenary  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  a  gentleman  with  whom,  alas  !  I  am  closely  connected 
in  business,  and  whose  letter  to  you  of  this  evening  I  only  casually  became 
acquainted  with  a  few  moments  before  starting  o£E  hither.  Forget  it,  ladies  ; 
I  pledge  my  honour  that  it  shall  neve^-  he  acted  on  !  "  This  he  said  -with  a 
fervour  of  manner  that  could  not  but  make  an  impression  on  those  whom  he 
addressed. 

"  I'm  sure  we're  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gammon,  and  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  face  from  which 
alarm  was  vanishing  fast.  Miss  Aubrey  said  nothing  ;  her  brilliant  eyes  glanced 
with  piercing  anxiety,  now  at  her  brother,  then  at  his  companion.  Gammon 
felt  that  he  was  distrusted.  Nothing  could  be  more  prepossessing — mora 
bland  and  insinuating,  without  a  trace  of  fulsomeness,  than  his  manner  and 
address,  as  he  took  his  seat  between  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey,  whose 
paleness  rather  suddenly  gave  way  to  a  vivid  and  beautiful  flush  ;  and  her 
eyes  presently  sparkled  with  delighted  surprise  on  perceiving  the  relieved  air 
of  her  brother,  and  the  apparent  cordiality  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gammon. 
When  she  reflected,  moreover,  on  her  expressions  of  harshness  and  severity 
concerning  him  that  very  evening,  and  of  which  he  now  appeared  so  unde- 
serving, it  threw  into  her  manner  towards  him  a  sort  of  delicate  and  charming 
embarrassment.  Her  ear  drank  in  eagerly  every  word  he  uttered — so  pointed, 
so  significant,  so  full  of  earnest  goodwill  towards  her  brother.  His  manner 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  his  countenance  and  conversation  that  of  a  man  of 
intellect ; — was  t?iis  the  keen  and  cruel  pettifogger  whom  she  had  learned  at 
once  to  dread  and  to  despise  ?  Thoy  and  he  were,  in  a  word,  completely  at, 
their  ease  with  one  another,  witliin  a  few  ipaiuutes  after  he  had  t^ken  his  seat 
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at  the  tea-table.  Miss  Aubrey's  beauty  shone  that  evening  with  even  unwonted 
lustre,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  least  impaired  by  the  anguish 
of  mind  which  she  had  so  long  suffered.  'Tis  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  the  expression  of  her  full  beaming  blue  eyes — an  expression  of 
mingled  passion  and  intellect — of  blended  softness  and  spirit,  that,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  rich  tones  of  her  voice,  shed  something  like  madness 
into  the  breast  of  Gammon.  She,  as  well  as  her  lovely  sister-in-law,  was 
dressed  in  mourning,  which  infinitely  set  off  her  dazzling  complexion,  and, 
simple  and  elegant  in  its  drapery,  displayed  her  exquisite  proportions  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  "  Oh,  my  God  1  "  thought  Gammon,  with  a 
momentary  thrill  of  disgust  and  horror  ;  "  and  this  is  the  transcendant  creature 
of  whom  that  little  miscreant,  Titmouse,  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  such 
presumptuous  and  revolting  license  ! "  What  would  he  not  have  given  to 
kiss  the  fair  and  delicate  white  hand  that  passed  to  him  his  teacup  !  Then 
Gammon's  thoughts  turned  for  a  moment  inward — why,  what  a  scoundrel 
lie  mas  !  At  that  instant  he  was,  as  it  were,  reeking  with  his  recent  lie.  He 
was  there  on  cruel,  false  pretences,  which  alone  had  secured  him  access  into 
that  little  drawing-room ;  he  was  a  fiend  beside  an  angel.  What  an  execrable 
hypocrite  was  he  !  He  caught,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  a  glimpse  even  of 
his  own  infernal  selfishness — a  sight  that  gave  him  a  cold  shudder.  Then,  was 
he  not  in  the  presence  of  his  victims  ? — of  those  whom  he  was  fast  pressing 
on  to  the  verge  of  destruction — to  whom  he  was,  at  that  moment,  meditating 
subtle  schemes  of  mischief  !  At  length  they  all  got  into  animated  conver- 
sation. He  was  charmed  by  the  simphoity  and  frankness  of  their  manners, 
yet  he  felt  a  sad  and  painful  consciousness  of  not  having  made  the  least  way 
with  them ;  though  physically  near  to  them,  he  seemed  yet  really  at  an  un- 
approachable distance  from  them,  and  particularly  from  Miss  Aubrey.  He  felt 
that  the  courtesy  bestowed  upon  him  was  accidental,  the  result  merely  of  his 
present  position,  and  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had  come  to  communicate  ; 
it  was  not  personal — 'twas  nothing  to  Oammon  himself ;  it  would  never  be 
renewed,  unless  he  should  renew  his  device.  They  were  still  the  Aubreys  of 
Yatton,  and  he,  in  their  presence,  still  Mr.  Gammon  of  the  firm  of  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  of  Salfron  Hill— and  all  this  on  the  part  of  the  Aubreys 
without  the  least  efiort,  the  least  intention,  or  consciousness.  No,  there  had 
not  been  exhibited  towards  him  the  faintest  indication  of  hauteur.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  treated  with  perfect  cordiality  and  frankness.  Yet, 
dissatisfaction  and  vexation  were,  he  scarce  knew  at  the  moment  why,  com- 
■^\Qte:\j Jloodhig  him.  Had  he  accurately  analysed  his  own  feelings,  he  would 
have  discovered  the  real  cause  to  have  been — his  own  unreasonable,  unjustifiable 
wishes  and  intentions.  They  talked  of  Titmouse,  and  his  mode  of  life  and 
conduct — of  his  expected  alliance  with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  at  the  mention  of 
which  Gammon's  quick  eye  detected  a  passing  smile  of  scorn  on  Miss  Aubrey's 
countenance,  that  was  death  to  all  his  own  fond  and  ambitious  hopes.  After 
he  had  been  sitting  with  them  for  scarcely  an  hour,  he  detected  Miss  Aubrey 
stealthily  glancing  at  her  watch,  and  at  once  arose  to  take  his  departure,  with 
a  very  easy  and  graceful  air,  expressing  an  apprehension  that  he  had  trespassed 
upon  their  kindness.  He  was  cordially  assured  to  the  contrary,  but  invited, 
neither  to  prolong  his  stay,  nor  renew  his  visit.  Miss  Aubrey  made  him,  he 
thought,  as  he  inclined  towards  her,  rather  a  formal  curtsey ;  and  the  tone 
of  voice — soft  and  silvery— in  which  she  said  "  Good  night,  Mr.  Gammon," 
fell  on  his  eager  ear,  and  sank  into  his  vexed  heart,  like  music.  On  quitting 
the  house,  a  deep  sigh  of  disappointment  escaped  him.  As  he  gazed  for  a 
moment  with  longing  eyes  at  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  Miss  Aubrey 
was  sitting,  he  felt  profound  depression  of  spirit;  he  had  altogether ; 
and  he  had  a  sort  of  cursed  consciousness  that  he  deserved  to  fail,  on  every 
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account.  Her  image  was  before  his  mind's  eye  every  moment  while  he  was 
threading  his  way  back  to  his  chambers  at  Thavies'  Inn ;  he  sat  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  remnant  of  his  fire,  lost  in  a  reverie ;  and  sleep  came  not  to 
his  eyes  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Just  as  his  tortuous  mind  was  loosing 
hold  of  its  sinister  purposes  in  sleep,  Mr.  Aubrey  might  have  been  seen  taking 
his  seat  in  his  little  study,  having  spent  a  restless  night.  'Twas  little  more 
than  half-past  four  o'clock  when  he  entered,  candle  in  hand,  the  scene  of 
his  early  and  cheerful  labours,  and  took  his  seat  before  his  table  covered  with 
loose  manuscripts  and  books.  His  face  was  certainly  overcast  with  anxiety, 
but  his  soul  was  calm  and  resolute.  Having  lit  Ms  fire,  he  placed  his  candle 
on  the  table,  and,  leaning  back  for  a  moment  in  his  chair,  while  the  flickering 
increasing  light  of  his  crackling  fire  and  candle  revealed  to  him,  with  a  sense 
of  snugness,  his  shelves  crammed  with  books,  and  the  window  covered  with 
an  ample  crimson  curtain,  effectually  excluding  the  chill  morning  air — he 
reflected  with  a  heavy  sigh  upon  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  the 
little  comforts  that  were  yet  left  to  him.  Oh  ! — thought  he — if  Heaven  were 
but  to  relieve  me  from  the  frightful  pressure  of  liability  under  which  1  am 
bound  to  the  earth,  what  labour,  what  privation,  would  I  repine  at !  What 
gladness  would  not  spring  up  in  my  heart !  But  rousing  himself  from  vain 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  he  began  to  arrange  his  manuscripts,  when  his  ear 
caught  a  sound  on  the  stair — 'twas  the  light  step  of  his  sister,  coming  down 
to  perform  her  promised  undertaking— not  an  unusual  one  by  any  means — to 
transcribe  for  the  press  the  manuscript  he  was  about  completing  that  morning. 
"  My  sweet  Kate,"  said  he  tenderly,  as  she  entered  with  her  little  chamber 
light,  which  she  extinguished  as  she  entered — "  I  am  really  grieved  to  see  you 
stirring  so  early — go  back  to  bed."  But  she  kissed  his  cheek  afEectionately, 
and  refused  to  do  any  such  thing ;  and  telling  him  of  the  restless  night  she 
had  passed,  of  which  indeed  her  pale  features  bore  but  too  legible  evidence, 
she  sat  herself  down  in  her  accustomed  place,  nearly  opposite  to  him,  cleared 
away  space  enough  for  her  little  desk,  and  then  opening  it,  was  presently  en- 
gaged in  her  delightful  task — for  to  her  it  n-as  indeed  delightful — of  copying 
out  her  brother's  composition.  Thus  she  sat,  silent  and  industrious — scarce 
opening  her  lips,  except  to  ask  him  to  explain  an  illegible  word  or  so,  till 
the  hour  had  arrived — eight  o'clock — for  the  close  of  their  morning  toil.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  article  on  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged— and  which  was  on  a  question  of  foreign  politics,  of  great  difliculty 
and  importance — produced  him  a  cheque  for  sixty  guineas,  and  excited  very 
general  attention  and  admiration. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  the  reader  with  any  details  relating  to  Mr. 
Aubrey's  Temple  avocations,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  more 
Mr.  Weasel  and  Mr.  Aubrey  came  to  know  of  each  other,  the  more  Aubrey 
respected  his  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  and  he,  Aubrey's  intellectual  energy 
and  successful  application,  which,  indeed,  consciously  brought  home  to  Aubrey 
its  own  reward,  in  the  daily  acquisition  of  solid  learning,  and  increasing  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  it.  His  mind  was  formed  for  things,  and  was  not  apt  to 
occupy  itself  with  mere  words,  or  technicalities.  He  was  ever  in  quest  of  the 
principles  of  law,  its  reason,  and  spirit.  He  quickly  began  to  appreciate  the 
sound  practical  good  sense  on  which  almost  all  the  rules  of  law,  are  founded, 
and  the  effectual,  manner  in  which  they  are  accommodated  to  the  innumerable 
and  ever-varying  exigencies  of  human  aliairs.  The  mere  forms  and  technicali- 
ties of  the  law,  Mr.  Aubrey  often  compared  to  shorthand,  whose  characters  to 
the  uninitiated  appear  quaint  and  useless,  but  are  perfectly  invaluable  to  him 
who  has  seen  the  object,  and  patiently  acquired  the  use  of  them.  Whatever 
Mr.  Aubrey's  hand  found  to  do,  while  studying  the  law,  he  did  it,  indeed,  with 
his  might— which  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  difference  in  the  success  of  different 
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persons  addressing  themselves  to  legal  studies.  He  frequently  surprised  Mr. 
Weasel  with  the  exactness  and  extent  of  his  legal  information — his  acuteness, 
clearheadedness,  and  tenacity  in  dealing  with  matters  of  downright  difficulty 
— and  Mr.  Weasel  had  several  times,  in  consultation,  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  very  flattering  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  mention  of  that  eminent  person  reminds  me  of  an  observation 
which  I  intended  to  have  made  some  time  ago.  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine, 
from  my  silence  upon  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  was 
heartlessly  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  distinguished  friends  and  associates 
of  former  and  more  prosperous  days.  It  was  not  they  that  withdrew  from 
him,  but  he  that  withdrew  from  them  ;  and  that,  too,  of  set  purpose,  resolutely 
adhered  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  due  prosecution  of  those  plans  of  life  on  which  were 
dependent  not  only  his  all,  and  that  of  those  connected  with  him — but  his  fond 
hopes  of  yet  extricating  himself,  by  his  own  personal  exertions,  from  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  at  present  environed  him.  The  Attorney-General 
frequently  called  to  inquire  how  he  was  getting  on ;  and,  let  me  not  forget 
here  to  state  a  fact  which  I  conceive  infinitely  to  redound  to  poor  Aubrey's 
'  honour — viz.,  that  he  thrice  refused  oifers  made  him  from  very  high  quarters, 
of  considerable  sinecures,  i.e.,  handsome  salaries  for  purely  nominal  services — 
which  he  was  earnestly  and  repeatedly  reminded  would  at  once  afford  him  a 
liberal  maintenance,  and  leave  the  whole  of  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  to 
follow  any  pursuit  or  profession  which  he  chose.  Mr.  Aubrey  justly  considered 
that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  for  any  honourable  and 
high-!minded  man  to  be  a  sinecurist.  He  that  holds  a  sinecure,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  plundering  the  public ;  and  how  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  justice,  deliberately  to  defraud  an  individual,  than  deliberately  and 
audaciously  to  defraud  that  collection  of  individuals  called  the  pubUc,  let 
casuists  determine.  As  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  he  saw  stretching  before  him  the 
clear,  straight,  bright  line  of  honour,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it,  without 
.  faltering  or  wavering,  come  what  come  might.  He  resolved,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  that  his  own  exertions  should  procure  his  bread,  and,  if  such 
was  the  will  of  Heaven,  lead  him  to  distinction  among  mankind.  He  had 
formed  this  determination,  and  resolved  to  work  it  out — never  to  pause  or  give 
way,  but  to  die  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Gammon  felt  very  little  difficulty  in  putting  off  Mr.  Quirk  from  his 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  by  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  balance  of  his  account; 
in  demonstrating  to  him  the  policy  of  waiting  a  little  longer.  He  pledged 
himself,  when  the  proper  time  came,  to  adopt  measures  of  undoubted  efficacy 
— assuring  his  sullen  senior  in  a  low  tone,  that  since  his  letter  had  reached  Mr. 
Aubrey,  circumstances  had  occurred  which  would  render  it  in  the  last  degree 
dangerous  to  press  that  gentleman  upon  the  subject.  What  that  was  which 
had  happened,  Mr.  Gammon,  as  usual,  refused  to  state.  This  was  a  consider- 
able source  of  vexation  to  the  old  gentleman  :  but  he  had  a  far  greater  one,  in 
the  decisive  and  final  overthrow  of  his  fondly  cherished  hopes  concerning  his 
daughter's  alliance  with  Titmouse.  The  paragraph  in  the  Aurora,  announcing 
Mr.  Titmouse's  engagement  to  his  brilliant  relative,  the  Lady  Cecilia,  had 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ganxmon,  who  had  had  several  objects  in  view 
in  giving  early  publicity  to  the  event  he  announced  in  such  courtly  terms. 
Happening,  on  the  morning  on  which  it  appeared,  to  be  glancing  over  the 
fascinating  columns  of  the  Aurora  at  a  public  office  (the  paper  taken  in  at 
their  own  establishment  being  the  Morning  Growl),  he  made  a  point  of 
purchasing  that  day's  Aurora  ;  and  on  returning  to  Saffron  Hill,  he  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Quirk  were  at  home.  Hearing  that  he  was  sitting  alone,  in  his 
room — in  rushed  Mr.  Gammon,  breathless  with  surprise  and  haste,  and  plucking 
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the  paper  out  of  his  pocket—"  By  heavens,  Mr.  Quirk  1 " — he  almost  gasped  as 
he  doubled  down  the  paper  to  the  place  where  stood  the  announcement  in 
question,  and  put  it  into  Mr.  Quirk's  hands — "  this  young  fellow's  given  you 
the  slip,  after  all  1    See  ! — The  moment  that  my  back  is  turned  " 

Mr.  Quirk  having,  with  a  little  trepidation,  adjusted  his  spectacles,  perused 
the  paragraph  with  a  somewhat  flushed  face.  He  had,  in  fact,  for  some  time 
had  grievous  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  his  chance  of  becoming  the  father-in- 
law  of  his  distinguished  client,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  but  now  his  faintest  glimmering 
of  hope  was  suddenly  and  completely  extinguished,  and  the  old  gentleman  felt 
quite  desolate.  He  looked  up,  on  finishing  the  paragraph,  and  gazed  rather 
ruefully  at  his  indignant  and  sympathizing  companion. 

"It  seems  all  up,  Gammon,  certainly — don't  it?"  said  he,  with  a  flustered  air. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  does  !    You  have  my  sincerest  "    "  Now  comes 

t'other  end  of  the  thing.  Gammon  !  You  know  every  promise  of  marriage  has 
two  ends — one  joins  the  heart,  and  t'other  the  pocket;  out  heart,  in  pocket — so 
have  at  him,  by  Jove  ! "  He  rose  up  and  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  stood  before 
the  fire.  "  Breach  of  promise — thundering  damages — devilish  deep  purse — 
special  jury — broken  heart,  and  all  that !  I  wish  he'd  written  her  more  letters  ! 
Adad,  I'll  have  a  shot  at  him  by  next  assizes — a  writ  on  the  file  this  very  day ! 
What  d'ye  think  on't,  friend  Gammon,  between  ourselves  ? " 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir — to  tell  you  the  truth — aren't  you  really  well  out  of  it? 
He's  a  miserable  httle  upstart— he'd  have  made  a  wretched  husband  for  so 
superior  a  girl  as  Miss  Quirk." 

"  Ay — ay  !  ay  !  She  is  a  good  girl.  Gammon — there  you're  right ;  would 
have  made  the  best  of  wives — my  eyes  (between  ourselves!)  how  that'll  go  to 
the  jury  !   Gad,  I  fancy  I  see  him — perhaps  all  of  'em  daughters  of  their  own." 

"  Looking  at  the  thing  calmly,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon  gravely — apprehen- 
sive of  Mr.  Quirk's  carrying  too  far  so  very  absurd  an  afiair — "where's  the 
i'vidence  of  the  promise  ? — Because,  you  know,  there's  certainly  something  de- 
pends on  that — eh  ? " 

"  Evidence  ?  Deuce  take  you.  Gammon  !  where  are  your  wits  ?  Evidence  ? 
Lots — lots  of  it !  A'n't  there  I — her  father  ?  A'n't  I  a  competent  witness  ? 
Wait  and  see  old  Caleb  Quirk  get  into  the  box.    I'll  settle  his  hash  in  half  a 

minute."    "Yes — if  you're  believed,  perhaps."    "Believe  be  !    Who's  to 

be  believed,  if  her  own  father  isn't  ? "    "  Why,  you  may  be  too  much  swayed 

by  your  feelings  ?  "    "Feelings  be  !    It's  past  all  that;  he  has  none — so 

he  must  pay,  for  he  has  cash  !  He  ought  to  be  made  an  example  of  !  "  "  Still, 
to  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  vow  it  quite  teases  me — this  matter  of  the 

evidence  "  "  Evidence?  Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul.  Gammon,"  quoth  Quirk 

testily,  "haven't  you  had  your  eyes  and  ears  open  all  this  while?  Gad,  what 
a  crack  witness  you'd  make  ?  A  man  of  your — your  intellect — serve  a  friend  at 
a  pinch — and  in  a  matter  about  his  daughter  ?  Ah,  how  often  you've  seen  'em 
together — walking,  talking,  laughing,  dancing,  riding — writ  in  her  album — 
made  her  presents,  and  she  him.  Evidence  ?  Oceans  of  it,  and  to  spare ! 
Secure  Subtle — and  I  wouldn't  take  £5,000  for  my  verdict !  " 

"Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon  very  seriously — "though  I've 
striven  my  utmost  these  six  months  to  bring  it  about,  the  artful  little  scamp 
has  never  given  me  the  least  thing  that  I  could  lay  hold  of,  and  swear  to." 

"  Oh,  you'll  recollect  enough,  in  due  time,  friend  Gammon,  if  you'll  only  turn 
your  attention  to  it ;  and  if  you'll  bear  in  mind  it's  life  and  death  to  my  poor 
girl.    Oh  Lord !  I  must  get  my  sister  to  break  it  to  her,  and  I'll  send  sealed 

instructions  to  Mr.  Weasel,  shall  we  say  ?  or  Lynx  ?  ay.  Lynx ;  for  he'll 

then  have  to  fight  for  his  own  pleadings ;  and  can't  turn  round  at  the  trial  and 
say,  'this  is  not  right,'  and  '  that's  wrong,'  and,  mhy  didn't  you  have  such  and 
such  evidence?'  Lynx  is  the  man;  and  I'll  lay  the  venue  in  Yorkshire,  for 
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Titmouse  is  devilish  disliked  down  there ;  and  a  special  jury  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  him  a  desperate  slap  in  the  chops !  We'll  lay  the  damages  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds  !  Ah,  ha  !  I'll  teach  the  young  villain  to  break  the 
hearts  of  an  old  man  and  his  daughter.  But,  egad,"  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
"  half -past  two ;  and  Nicky  Crowbar  sure  to  be  put  up  at  three  1  By  Jove  I  it 
won't  do  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  he's  head  of  the  gang,  and  they  always  come 
down  very  liberally  when  they're  in  trouble  1  Snap  !  Amminadab  I  hoUo  I 
who's  there  ?  Drat  them  all,  why  don't  they  speak  ? "  The  old  gentleman  was 
soon,  however,  attended  to. 

"Are  they  here?"  he  inquired,  as  Mr.  Amminadab  entered.  "Yes,  sir,  aU 
three;  and  the  coach  is  at  the  door,  too.    Nicky  Crowbar's  to  be  up  at  three, 

sir  "    "  I  see — I  know — I'm  ready,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk,  who  was  presently 

seated  in  the  coach  with  three  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  minutely  explained 
the  person  of  Mr.  Nicky  Crowbar,  and  the  place  at  which  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Crowbar  could  not  have  been  at  half-past  eleven  on  Tuesday  night 
the  9th  of  July,  seeing  that  he  happened  at  that  precise  time  to  be  elsewhere, 
in  company  with  these  three  gentlemen — ^to  wit,  at  Chelsea,  and  not  at  Cla/p- 
ham. 

Though  Mr.  Gammon  thus  sympathized  with  one  of  the  gentle  beings  who 
had  been  "  rifled  of  all  their  sweetness,"  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  other.  Miss 
Tag-rag,  never  occupied  his  thoughts  for  one  moment.  He  neither  knew  nor 
cared  whether  or  not  she  was  apprized  of  the  destruction  of  all  her  fond  hopes, 
by  the  paragraph  which  had  appeared  in  the  Aurora.  In  fact,  he  felt  that 
he  had  really  done  enough,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  for  his  early  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  on  whom  the  stream  of  fortune  had  set  in  strong 
and  steady ;  and,  in  short,  Mr.  Gammon  knew  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  received 
a  substantial  memento  of  his  connection  with  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  In  fact, 
how  truly  disinterested  a  man  was  Mr.  Gammon  towards  aU  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact !  What  had  he  not  done,  as  I  have  been  saying,  for  the  Tag- 
rags  ?  What  for  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  What  for  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ?  What 
for  Mr.  Quirk,  and  even  Snap?  As  for  Mr.  Quirk,  had  he  not  been  put  in 
possession  of  his  long  coveted  bond  for  £10,000  ?  of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
allotted  .£1,000  only  to  the  man — Mr.  Gammon — by  whose  unwearying  exer- 
tions and  consummate  ability  he  obtained  so  splendid  a  prize,  and  £300  to  Mr. 
Snap.  Then,  had  not  Mr.  Quirk  also  been  paid  his  bill  against  Titmouse  of 
£5,000  and  upwards,  and  £2,600  by  Mr.  Aubrey?  And,  governed  by  the 
articles  of  their  partnership,  what  a  lion's  half  of  this  spoil  had  not  been 
appropriated  to  the  respectable  old  head  of  the  firm  ?  Mr.  Gammon  did  un- 
doubtedly complain  indignantly  of  the  trifling  portion  allotted  to  him,  but 
he  was  encountered  by  such  a  desperate  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Quirk  as 
baffled  him  entirely,  and  caused  him  to  abandon  his  further  claim  in  disgust 
and  despair.  Thus,  the  £20,000  obtained  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  on  mortgage  of 
the  Tatton  property,  was  reduced  at  once  to  the  sum  of  £5,000 ; — but  out  of 
this  handsome  balance  had  yet  to  come,  first,  £800,  with  interest,  due  to  Mr. 
Quirk  for  subsistence  money  advanced  to  Titmouse ;  secondly,  £500  due  to  Mr. 
Snap,  for  monies  alleged  to  have  been  also  lent  by  him  to  his  friend  Titmouse 
at  different  times,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  explained  to  the  reader 
— Snap's  demand  for  repayment  being  accompanied  by  verbatim  copies  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  memoranda — many  of  them  in  pencil — notes  of  hand, 
receipts,  I.O.U.'s,  etc.,  in  whose  handwriting  the  figures  representing  the  srnns 
lent,  and  the  times  when,  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  did  not  signify;  it 
being,  in  point  of  law,  good  prima  facie  evidence  for  Snap,  in  the  event  of  a 
trial,  simply  to  produce  the  documents  and  prove  the  signature  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Titmouse.  Titmouse  discharged  a  volley  of  imprecations  at  Snap's  head, 
on  receiving  this  unexpected  claim,  and  referred  it  to  Mr.  Gammon ;  who,  after 
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subjecting  it  to  a  bond  fide  and  very  rigorous  examination,  found  it  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  resist,  or  even  diminish  it ;  such  perfect  method  and  accuracy  had 
Snap  observed  in  his  accounts,  that  they  secured  him  a  clear  gain  of  £350 ; 
the  difference  between  that  sum  and  £500,  being  the  amount  actually  and 
iond  fide  advanced  by  him  to  Titmouse.  Deducting,  therefore,  £1,300  (the 
amount  of  the  two  minor  demands  of  £800  and  £500  above  specified),  there 
remained  to  Mr.  Titmouse  out  of  the  £20,000  the  sum  of  £3,700 ;  and  he  ought 
to  have  been  thankful ;  for  he  miglit  have  got  nothing, — or  even  have  been 
brought  in  debtor  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

'  I  say  that  Mr.  Gammon  would  seem,  from  the  above  statement  of  accounts, 
not  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  any  degree  adequately  to  his  merits.  He 
felt  it  so,  but  soon  reconciled  himself  to  it,  occupied  as  he  was  with  arduous 
and  extensive  speculations,  amidst  all  the  complications  of  which  he  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  one  object,  viz., — himself.  His  schemes  were 
boldly  conceived,  and  he  went  about  the  accomplishment  of  them  with,  equal 
patience  and  sagacity.  Almost  everything  was  going  as  he  could'  wish.  He 
had  contrived  to  place  himself  in  a  very  convenient  fast-and-loose  sort  of 
position  with  reference  to  his  fellow-partners — one  which  admitted  of  his 
easily  disengaging  himself  from  them,  whenever  the  proper  time  arrived  for 
taking  such  a  step.  He  was  absolute  and  paramount  over  Titmouse,  andicould 
always  secure  his  instant  submission,  by  virtue  of  the  festrf ul  and  mysterious 
talisman  which  he  occasionally  flashed  before  his  startled  eyes.  He  had 
acquired  great  influence,  also,  over  the  Earl  of  'Dreddllngton — an  influence 
which  was  constantly  on  the  increase ;  and  had  seen  come  to  pass  an  event 
which  he  judged  to  be  of  great  importance  to  hith — namely,  the  engagement 
between  Titmouse  and  the  Lady  CeciUa.  Yet  was  there  one  object  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  as  incalculably  valuable  and  supremely  desirable — as 
the  consummation  of  all  his  designs  and  wishes  ;  f  mean  the  obtaining  the 
hand  of  Miss  Aubrey — and  in  which  he  had  yet  a  fearful  misgiving  of  failure. 
But  he  was  a  man  whose  courage  rose  with  every  obstacle ;  and  he  fixedly 
resolved  within  himself  to  succeed,  at  any  cost,  'Twas  not  alone  his  exquisite 
appreciation  of  her  personal  beauty — her  grace,  her  accomplishments,  her 
lovely  temper,  her  lofty  spirit,  her  high  birth— objects  all  of  them  dazzling 
enough  to  a  man  of  such  powerful  and  ambitious  mind,  and  placed  in  such 
circumstances  in  life  as  Gammon.  There  were  certain  other  considerations, 
intimately  involved  in  all  his  calculations,  which  rendered  success  in  this  affair 
a  matter  of  capital  importance — nay,  indispensable.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what 
had  passed,  at  different  times,  between  that  proud  and  determined  girl,  and 
her  constant  and  enthusiastic  lover,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  as  certain  as  si  man 
can  be  of  anything  that  has  not  actually  happened,  that,  though  she  may 
possibly  not  be  fated  to  become  Mrs.  Del'amere,  she  will  certainly  never  become 
— Mrs.  Gammon.  Loving  Kate  as  I  do,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Gammon,  I  feel  deep  interest  in  his  movements,  and  am  watching  them 
with  great  apprehension : — she,  lovely,  innocent,  unsuspicious ;  he,  subtle, 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  desperate  !  And  he  has  great  power  in  his  hands  :  is  he 
not  silently  surrounding  his  destined  prey  with  unperceived  but  inevitable 
meshes  1  God  guard  thee,  my  Kate,  and  reward  thy  noble  devotion  to  thy 
brother  and  his  fallen  fortunes  ! 

Gammon's  reception  by  the  Aubreys,  in  Vivian  Street — kind  and  courteous 
though  it  had  surely  been — ^had  ever  since  rankled  in  his  heart.  |Their  abstain- 
ing from  a  request  to  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  to  renew  his  visit,  he  had 
noted  at  the  time,  and  had  eV^r  since  reflected  upon  with  pique  and  dis- 
cOutagement.  Nevertheless/' he  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  become  at 
least  an  occasional  visitor 'in 'Vivian  Street.  When  a  fortnight  had  elapsed 
without  any  farther  intimation  to  Mr.  Aubrey  concerning  the  dreaded  balance 
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due  to  the  firm,  Gammon  ventnred  to  call  in,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  Mr. 
Aubrey  that  it  was  no  mere  temporary  lull ;  that  he  might  divest  his  mind  of 
all  uneasiness  on  the  subject ;  and  of  asking  whether  he  (Gammon)  had  not 
told  Sir.  Aubrey  truly  that  he  both  could  and  would  restrain  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Quirk.  Could  Mr.  Aubrey  be  otherwise  than  grateful  for  such  active  and 
manifestly  disinterested  kindness  ?  Again  Gammon  made  his  appearance  at 
Mrs.,  Aubrey's  tea-table — and  was  again  received  with  all  the  sweetness  and 
frankness  of  manner  which  he  had  formerly  experienced  from  her  and  Miss 
Aubrey.  Again  he  called,  on  some  adroit  pretext  or  another — and  once  heard 
Miss  Aubrey's  rich  voice  and  exquisite  performance  on  the  piano.  He  became 
subject  to  emotions  and  impulses  of  a  sort  that  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  yet,  whenever  she  retired  from  their  fascinating  society,  he  felt  an 
aching  void,  as  it  were,  within — he  perceived  the  absence  of  all  sympathy 
towards  him ;  he  felt  indignant — but  that  did  not  quench  the  ardour  of  his 
aspirations.  "Tis  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  on  every  occasion,  Gammon 
effectually  concealed  the  profound  and  agitated  feelings  which  the  sight  of 
Miss  Aubrey  called  forth  in  him  ;  and  what  a  tax  was  this  upon  his  powers  of 
concealment  and  self-control !  How  he  laid  himself  out  to  amuse  and  interest 
them  all !  With  what  racy  humour  would  he  describe  the  vulgar  absurdities  of 
Titmouse — the  stately  eccentricities  of  the  Dreddlingtons  !  With  what  eager 
and  breathless  interest  was  he  listened  to  !  No  man  could  make  himself  more 
une"xceptionably  agreeable  than  Gammon  ;  and  the  ladies  really  took  pleasure 
in  his  society ;  Kate  about  as  far  from  any  notion  of  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings,  as  of  what  was  at  that  moment  going  on  at  the  Antipodes.  Her 
reserve  towards  him  sensibly  lessened  ;  why,  indeed,  should  she  feel  it,  towards 
one  of  whom  Dr.  Tatham  spoke  so  highly,  and  who  appeared  to  warrant  it  ? 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gammon  took  special  care  to  speak  in  the  most  unreserved  and 
unqualified  manner  of  the  mean  and  mercenary  character  of  Mr.  Quirk — of  the 
miserable  style  of  business  in  which  he,  Mi.  Gammon,  was  compelled,  for  only 
a  short  time  longer,  he  trusted,"to  participate,  and  which  was  really  revolting 
to  his  own  feelings ;  in  short,  he  did  his  best  to  cause  himself  to  appear  a 
sensitive  and  high-minded  man,  whose  unhappy  fate  it  had  been  to  be  yoked 
with  those  who  were  the  reverse.  Mr.  Aubrey  regarded  him  from  time  to  time 
with  silent  anxiety  and  interest,  as  one  who  had  it  in  his  power,  at  any 
instant  he  might  choose,  to  cause  the  suspended  sword  to  fall  upon  him ;  at 
whose  will  and  pleasure  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  present  domestic 
happiness,  instead  of  being  incarcerated  in  prison;  but  who  had  hitherto 
evinced  a  disposition  of  signal  forbearance,  good-nature,  and  disinterestedness. 
They  often  used  to  speak  of  him,  and  compare  the  impression  which  his  person 
and  conduct  had  produced  in  their  minds ;  and  in  two  points  they  agreed — 
that  he  exhibited  anxiety  to  render  himself  agreeable ;  and  that  there  was  a 
certain ;  sometMng  about  his  eye  which  none  of  them  liked.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  in  a  manner  two  natures ;  and  that  one  of  them  was  watching 
the  effect  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  other  to  beguile  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

While,  however,  the  Fates  thus  seemed  to  frown  upon  the  aspiring  attempts 
of  Gammon  towards  Miss  Aubrey,  they  smiled  benignantly  enough  upon  Tit- 
mouse, and  his  suit  with  the  Lady  Cecilia.  The  first  shock  over — which  no 
lively  sensibilities  or  strong  feelings  of  her  ladyship  tended  to  protract, 
she  began  insensibly  to  get  familiar  with  the  person,  manners,  and  character 
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of  her  future  lord,  and  reconciled  to  her  fate.  The  serene  intelligence  of 
Lady  Cecilia  having  satisfied  her  that  "  it  was  her  fate "  to  be  married  to 
Titmouse,  she  resigned  herself  to  it  tranquilly,  calling  into  her  assistance  divers 
co-operative  reasons  for  the  step  she  had  agreed  to  take.  She  could  thereby 
accompUsh  at  all  events  one  darling  object  of  her  papa's — the  reunion  of  the 
long  and  unhappily-severed  family  interests.  Then  Yatton  was  certainly  a 
delightful  estate  to  be  mistress  of — a  charming  residence,  and  one  which  she 
might  in  all  probability  calculate  on  having  pretty  nearly  to  herself.  His 
rent-roll  was  large  and  unencumbered,  and  would  admit  of  a  handsome  joint- 
ure. On  her  accession  to  her  own  independent  rank,  the  odious  name  of  Tit- 
mouse would  disappear  in  the  noble  one  of  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  and  representative  of  the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom.  Her 
husband  would  then  become  a  mere  cipher — no  one  would  ever  hear  of  him, 
or  inquire  after  him,  or  think  or  care  about  him — a  mere  mote  in  the  sunbeam 
of  her  own  splendour.  But,  above  all,  thank  Heaven  !  there  were  many  ways 
in  which  a  separation  might  be  brought  about — never  mind  how  soon  after 
marriage — a  step  which  was  becoming  one  quite  of  course,  and  implied 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  character,  or  lessening  to  the  personal  consequence 
of  the  lady — who  indeed  was  almost,  as  of  course,  recognized  as  an  object  of 
sympathy,  rather  than  of  suspicion  or  scorn.  These  were  powerful  forces,  all 
impelling  her  in  one  direction — and  irresistibly.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  a  mere  creature  of  circumstance  like  her?  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  there  were  occasions  when  Titmouse  was  presented  to  her  in  a 
somewhat  startling  and  sickening  aspect.  It  sometimes  almost  choked  her  to 
see  him — ridiculous  object! — in  the  company  of  gentlemen — to  witness  their 
treatment  of  him,  and  then  reflect  that  he  was  about  to  become  her — lord 
and  master.  One  day,  for  instance,  she  accompanied  the  Earl  in  the  carriage 
to  witness  the  hounds  throw  ofl,  not  far  from  Yatton,  and  where  a  very  brilliant 
field  was  expected.  There  were,  in  fact,  about  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  county  assembled — and,  dear  reader,  fancy  the  figure  Tit- 
mouse must  have  presented  among  them — his  quizzing-glass  screwed  into  his 
eye,  and  clad  in  his  little  pink  and  leathers  1 — What  a  seat  was  his !  How 
many  significant  and  scornful  smiles,  and  winks,  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulders 
did  his  appearance  occasion  among  his  bold  and  high-bred  companions  !  And 
only  about  four  or  five  minutes  after  they  had  "  gone  away  " — this  unhappy 
little  devil  was  thoroughly  found  out  by  the  noble  animal  he  rode ;  and  who 
equally  well  knew  his  own  business,  and  what  he  had  on.  In  trying  to  take  a 
dwarf  wall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  old  green  horsepond  by  the  road-side, 
he  urged  his  horse  with  that  weak  and  indecisive  impulse  which  only  disgusted 
him ;  so  he  suddenly  drew  back  at  the  margin  of  the  pond— over  head  and 
heels  flew  Titmouse,  and  descended  plump  on  his  head  into  the  deep  mud, 
where  he  remained  for  a  moment  or  two,  up  to  his  shoulders,  his  little  legs 
kicking  about  in  the  air — 

"  Who's  that  1 "  cried  one — and  another — and  another — without  stopping, 
any  more  than  the  Life  Guards  would  have  stopped  for  a  sudden  individual 
casualty  in  the  midst  of  their  tremendous  charge  at  Waterloo — tiU  the  very 
last  of  them,  who  happened  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  De  la  Zouch, 
seeing  as  he  came  up,  the  desperate  position  of  the  fallen  rider,  reined  up, 
dismounted,  and  with  much  efEort  and  inconvenience  aided  in  extricating  Tit- 
mouse from  his  fearful  yet  ludicrous  position — and  thus  fortunately  preserved 
to  society  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe — -a  dismal 
spectacle  to  gods  and  men — his  preserver,  not  disposed,  by  discovering  who 
Titmouse  was,  to  supererogatory  courtesy,  mounted  his  horse,  leaving  Titmouse 
in  the  care  of  an  old  woman  whose  cottage  was  not  far  off,  and  where  Tit- 
mouse, having  had  a  good  deal  of  the  filth  detached  from  him,  remounted 
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his  horse  and  turned  its  head  homewards — heartily  disposed,  had  he  but 
dared,  cruelly  to  spur,  and  kick,  and  flog  it ;  and  in  this  pickle — stupid,  and 
sullen,  and  crestfallen — he  was  overtaken  and  recognized  by  Lord  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia,  returning  from  the  field ! 
This  was  her  future  husband  

Then  again — poor  Lady  Cecilia !  — what  thought  you  of  the  following,  which 
was  one  of  the  letters  he  addressed  to  you  1  Well  might  Miss  Aubrey  ex- 
claim, "  How  I  should  like  to  see  their  correspondence  !  " 

"  The  Albany,  Picadilly,  London, 

"  12th  Oct.  18.—" 

"  My  Dbae  Cecilia, 

"  I  take  Up  My  pen  To  Inform  you  of  Arriving  safe  Here,  where  Am  sorry 
how^  To  say  There  Is  No  One  knows  except  Tradespeople  Going  About  and  so 
Dull  on  Acc'.  of  Customers  Out  of  Town,  Dearest  love  You  Are  the  Girl  of  my 
Heart  As  I  am  of  Your's  and  am  particular  Lonely  Alone  Here  and  wish  to  be 
There  where  she  Is  how  I  long  to  fold  My  dearest  girl  in  My  Arms  hope  You 
Don't  Forget  Me  As  soon  As  I  am  Absent  do  you  often  Think  of  me  w*".  I  do 
indeed  of  you,  and  looking  Forward  to  The  Happy  Days  When  We  are  United 
in  the  Happy  bonds  of  Hymmen,  never  To  part  Again  dearest  I  Was  Driving 
yesterday  In  my  New  Cabb  In  the  park,  where  whom  Sh*.  I  Meet  but  That 
Miss  Aubrey  W".  they  say  (Between  you  and  I  and  The  post)  is  Truly  in  a 
Gallopping  Consumption  on  Ace*.  Of  my  Not  Having  Her  A  likely  thing  indeed 
that  I  ever  car'd  for  Such  an  individule  wh"".  Never  Did  Only  of  you,  Dearest 
What  shall  I  Send  you  As  A  Gift  Shall  it  Be  In  The  cloathing  Line,  For  there 
Is  a  Wonderful  Fine  and  Choice  Assortm'.  of  Cashmere  Shawls  and  Most  Re- 
markable Handsome  Cloaks,  All  Newly  arriVd  fr.  Paris,  Never  Think  Of  The 
price  w"".  Betwixt  Lovers  Goes  For  Nothing.  However  Large  the  Figwre  Only 
Say  what  You  Shall  have  and  Down  It  shall  Come  And  Now  dearest  Girl 
Adieu, 

'  Those  Can't  meet  Again,  who  Never  Part.' 
dearest  Your's  to  command  till  death. 

"  T.  Titmouse. 

"  P.  T.  0. — Love  and  Duty  to  My  Lord  (of  Course)  who  shall  Feel  only  Too 
happy  to  Call  My  Father-in-Law,  the  Sooner  the  better." 

When  poor  Lady  Cecilia  received  this  letter,  and  had  read  over  only  half-a- 
[dozen  lines  of  it,  she  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and  threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa 
rin  her  dressing-room,  and  remained  silent  and  motionless  for  more  than  an 
ihour ;  and  when  she  heard  Miss  Macspleuchan  knock  at  her  door  for  admittance, 
;Lady  Cecilia  started  up,  snatched  the  letter  from  the  floor,  and  thrust  it  into  her 
dressing-case  before  admitting  her  "  humble  companion." 

A  succession  of  such  letters  as  the  above  might  have  had  the  effect  upon 
Lady  Cecilia's  "  attaohnieiht "  to  Titmouse,  which  the  repeated  affusion  of  cold 
water  would  have  upon  the  thermometer ;  but  the  crackbrained  Fates  still 
favoured  Mr.  Titmouse,  by  presently  investing  him  with  a  character,  and 
placing  him  in  a  position,  calculated  to  give  him  personal  dignity  and  thereby 
redeem  and  elevate  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fastidious  and  lofty  mistress 
— I  mean  that  of  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament — for  the  representation  of 
a  borough  in  which  he  had  a  commanding  influence. 

After  a  national  commotion  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  booni 
that  had  been  sought  for,  the  great  bill  for  giving  everybody  everything  had' 
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passed  into  a  law,  and  the  people  were  frantic  with  joy,  its  blooming  first 
fruits  were  of  a  sort  that  satisfied  the  pubhc  expectation,  viz. — two  or  three 
Earls  were  turned  into  Marquises,  and  one  or  two  Marquises  into  Dukes,  and 
deservedly  ;  for  these  great  men  had  far  higher  titles  to  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  the  country,  in  exacting  this  second  Magna  Charta  from  King  , 

than  the  stern  old  barons  in  extorting  the  first  from  Bang  John — namely,  they 
parted  with  vast  substantial  political  power,  for  only  a  nominal  g^iiid  pro  quo, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  riband  or  a  strawberry  leaf.  Its  next  immediate  effect , 
was  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  opening  upon 
it  the  floodgates  of  popular  will  and  popular  opinion  ;  and  having  utterly  ex- 
pelled the  herd  of  ignorant  and  mercenary  wretches  that  had  so  long  occupied 
and  defiled  it,  their  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  a  band  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  as  gifted  as  disinterested — the  people's  own  enlightened,  unbiassed, 
and  deliberate  choice.  Once  put  the  government  of  the  country — the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs — into  hands  such  as  these,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be, 
the  immediate  regeneration  of  society,  and  the  securing  the  greatest  happiness 
to  the  greatest  number.  It  was  fearfully  apparent  that,  under  the  old  system, 
we  had  sunk  into  irredeemable  contempt  abroad,  and  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
ruin  and  anarchy  at  home.  So  blessedly  true  is  it,  that  when  things  come  to 
the  worst,  they  begin  to  mend  !  In  short,  the  enlightened  and  enlarged  con- 
stituencies began  forthwith  to  look  out  for  fit  objects  of  their  choice — for  the 
best  men ;  men  of  independent  fortune ;  of  deep  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country ;  of  spotless  private  and  consistent  public  character  ;  who,  having  had 
adeqiiate  leisure,  opportunity,  inclination,  and  capacity,  had  fitted  themselves 
to  undertake,  with  advantage  to  tlie  country,  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
statesmen  and  legislators.  Such  candidates,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse became  naturally  in  universal  request ;  and  the  consequence  was,  such 
a  prodigious  flight  of  Titmice  into  the  House  of  Commons — but  whither  am  I 
wandering?  I  have  to  do  with  only  one  little  borough — that  of  Yatton,  in  York- 
shire. The  Great  Charter  operated  upon  it,  by  first,  in  a  manner,  amputating 
it  of  one  of  its  members  ;  secondly,  extending  its  boundary — Grilston,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  adjacent  places,  being  incorporated  into  the  new  borough ; 
thirdly,  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  qualification  of  voters.  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  a  very  high  quarter — in  fact,  from  a  Cabinet  Minister,  since 
deceased — a  curious  and  important  fact ;  viz.,  that  had  Mr.  Titmouse  failed 
in  recovering  the  Yatton  property,  or  been  of  different  political  opinions,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  little  borough  of  Yatton  was  doomed  to  utter  extinc- 
tion :  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  signal  vigilance,  the  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  local  interests  and  capabilities  evinced  by  those 
great  and  good  men  who  were  remodelling  the  representation  of  the  country. 
How  little  did  my  hero  suspect  that  his  political  opinions,  as  newly-installed 
owner  of  Yatton,  formed  a  topic  of  anxious  discussion  at  more  than  one 
Cabinet  meeting,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Great  Bill !  Upon  such  con- 
siderations did  it  depend  whether  Yatton  should  be  at  once  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  "  Schedule  A  ;  "  or  added  to  the  dismal  rank  of  surviving,  but 
maimed  ones  in  "  Schedule  S."  As  its  boundary  was  extended,  so  the  con- 
stituency of  Yatton  was,  as  I  have  said,  enlarged,  the  valuable  elective  fran- 
chise being  given  to  those  most  in  need  of  the  advantages  it  could  immediately 
procure  ;  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  wliose  interest,  naturally  enhanced  their 
desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  who  had  a  permanent  and  deep  stake 
in  its  welfare.  Though,  however,  the  change  effected  by  the  new  act  had  so 
considerably  added  to  the  roll  of  electors,  it  had  not  given  ground  for  serious 
apprehension  as  to  the  security  of  the  seat  of  the  owner  of  the  Yatton  property. 
After  a  very  long  and  private  interview  between  Gammon  and  Titmouse,  in 
which  something  transpired  which  may  be  referred  to  hereiifter,  it  was  agiced 
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that— (the ;  New  Writs  having  issued  within  one  week  after  the  calmed  and 
sobered  n^w  constituencies  had  been  organized — which  organization,  again, 
had  been  wisely  effected  within  a  week  or  two  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
whicii  created  them) — Mr.  Titmouse  should  instantly  scare  away  all  competi- 
tion, by  announcing  his  determination  to  start  for  the  borough.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  a  deputation  f  roin  a  club  of  the  new  electors  in  Grilston  waited 
upca  Mr.  Titmouse — to  propose  the  pecuniary  terms  on  which  their  support 
was  to  be  obtained.  He  hereat  was  somewhat  startled — but  Gammon  saw  in 
it  the  legitimate  working  of  the  new  system ;  and — nothing  was  ever  better 
managed ! — nobody  was  in  any  mischievous  secret — neither  party  compromised ; 
and  yet  the  happy  result  was — that  one  hundred  and  nine  votes  were  secured 
in  Grilston  alone  for  Mr.  Titmouse.  Then  Gammon  appointed  Messrs.  Bloodsuck 
and  Son  the  local  agents  of  Titmouse ;  for  whom  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
electors — and.  Titmouse  promising  to  have  it  printed  forthwith,  Mr.  Gammon 
returned  to  tovy^n  for  a  day  or  two.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  skilful 
than  the  address  which  he  had  prepared — terse,  and  comprehensive,  and  showy, 
meaning  everything  or  nothing.  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  Gammon's  departure,  a  Mr.  Phelim  O'Doodle,  a  splendid  billiard 
player  (in  fact  he  had  commenced  life  in  the  capacity  of  marker  to  a  billiard- 
table  near  Leicester  Square),  and  also  one  of  the  first  members  returned— only 
a  few  days  before — for  an  Irish  borough  in  the  Liberal  interest,  chanced  to 
take  Yatton  in  his  way  to  Scotland  (where  he  was  going  to  officiate  professionally 
at  a  grand  match  at  billiards,  at  the  house  of  an  early  patron,  Sir  Archibald 
M'Cannon),  from  London ;  and  being  intimate  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  from  whom 
(to  conceal  nothing  from  the  reader)  he  had  borrowed  a  little  money  a  few 
months  before,  to  enable  him  to  present  himself  to  his  intelligent  and  en- 
thusiastic constituency — they  sat  down  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  Address 
which  the  astute  biit  absent  Gammon  had  prepared  for  Titmouse.  Mr.  O'Doodle 
pronounced,  it  "devilish  tame  and  maiger;"  comparing  it  to  toddy,  with  the 
mhishy  omitted :  and  availing  himself  of  Gammon's  draft  as  far  as  he  approved 
of  it,  he  drew  up  the  following  Address,  which  put  Titmouse  into  an  ecstasy  ; 
and  he  sent  it  oil  the  very  next  morning  for  insertion  in  the  Yorkshire  Stingo. 
Here  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  judicious  and  able  performance — which  I  must 
own  I  consider  quite  a  model  in  its  way. 

"  To  the  worthy  and  hidependent  Meotors  of  Yatton. 

"Gentlemen, — His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  dissolve  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, under  very  remarkable  and  exciting  chcumstances,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  transports  of  enthusiasm  arising  out  of  the  passing  of  that  second  Great 
Charter  of  our  Liberties,  the  Act  for  Givinrj  Everybody  Everything,  with 
kindly  wisdom,  to  call  upon  you  to  exercise  immediately  the  high  and  glorious 
privilege  of  choosing  your  representative  in  the  New  Parliament,  I  beg  leave  to 
announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  that  distinguished  honour.  Gentlemen, 
long  before  I  succeeded  in  establishing  my  right  to  reside  among  you  in  my 
present  capacity,  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  of  the 
property,  and  especially  of  those  residing  in  the  parts  adjacent,  and  who  are 
now  so  happily  introduced  into  the  constituency  of  this  ancient  and  loyal 
borough.  I  trust  that  the  circumstance  of  my  ancestors  having  resided  for 
ages  within  it,  will  not  indispose  j'ou  to  a  favourable  reception  of  their  de- 
scendant and  representative.  Gentlemen,  my  political  opinions  are  those  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Great  Measure  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  are 
bound  up  in  it.  Without  going  into  details  which  are  too  multifarious  for  the 
limits  of  such  an  Address  as  the  present,  let  me  assure  you,  that  though  firmly 
resolved  to  uphold  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  country,  I  am  equallv 
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anxious  to  sustain  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests ;  and  whenever 
they  are  unhappily  in  fatal  conflict  with  each  other,  I  shall  be  found  at  my 
post,  zealously  supporting  both,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.   Though  a  sincere 
and  firm  member  and  friend  of  the  Established  Church,  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  fearful  abuses  which  at  present  prevail  in  it ;  particularly  in  its  revenues, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  lessen  and  equalize— devoting  the  surplus  capital  to 
useful  purposes  connected  with  the  State,  from  which  she  derived  them,'  as 
history  testifies.   I  am  bent  upon  securing  the  utmost  possible  latitude  to 
every  species  of  Dissent.   In  fact,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  form  of  religion 
ought  to  be  •  established '  in  a  free  country.    While  I  am  resolved  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  I  think  I  best  do  so,  by  seeking  to  remove  all 
restrictions  from  the  Catholics,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will  sacredly  abstain 
from  endeavouring 'to  promote  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  ours.  The 
infallible  page  of  history  establishes  their  humility,  meekness,  and  moderation. 
Gentlemen,  depend  upon  it,  the  established  religion  is  most  likely  to  flourish 
when  surrounded  by  danger,  and  threatened  by  persecution ;  it  has  an  inherent 
vitality  which  will  defy,  in  the  long  run,  all  competition.    Gentleman,  I  am  for 
Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,  which  are  in  fact  the  Three  Polar  Stars  of 
my  political  conduct.    I  am  an  advocate  for  quarterly  Parhaments,  convinced 
that  we  cannot  too  often  be  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship 
— and  that  the  frequency  of  elections  will  occasion  a  wholesale  agitation,  and 
stimulus  to  trade.    I  am  for  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  all,  except 
those  who  are  actually  the  inmates  of  a  prison  or  a  poor-house  on  the  day  of 
election  ;  and  for  affording  to  electors  the  inviolable  secrecy  and  protection  of 
the  Ballot.    I  am  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
over  the  globe ;  and,  in  short,  of  giving  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number.    Gentlemen,  before  concluding,  I  wish  to  state  explicitly  as  the  result 
of  long  and  deep  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  con- 
stituency is  entitled,  nay  bound,  to  exact  from  a  candidate  for  its  sufErages  the 
most  strict  and  minute  pledges  as  to  his  future  conduct  in  Parliament,  in  every 
matter,  great  or  small,  that  can  come  before  it ;  in  order  to  prevent  his  judg- 
ment being  influenced  and  warped  by  the  dangerous  sophistries  and  fallacies 
which  are  broached  in  Parliament,  and  protect  his  integrity  from  the  base, 
sinister,  and  corrupt  influences  which  are  invariably  brought  to  bear  on  pubhc 
men.    I  am  ready,  therefore,  to  pledge  myself  to  anything  that  may  be  required 
of  me  by  any  elector  who  may  honour  me  with  his  support.    Gentlemen,  such 
are  my  pohtical  principles,  and  I  humbly  hope  that  they  will  prove  to  be  those 
of  the  electors  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  borough,  so  as  to  warrant  the  legisla- 
ture in  having  preserved  it  in  existence,  amidst  the  wholesale  havoc  which  it 
has  just  made  in  property  of  this  description.    Though  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  shall  be  harassed  by  a  contest,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  waiting  upon  you  all 
personally,  and  humbly  answering  all  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me: 'and 
should  I  be  returned,  rely  upon  it,  that  I  will  never  give  you  occasion  to  regret 
your  display  of  so  signal  an  evidence  of  your  confidence  in  me. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"T.  Titmouse. 

"  Yatton,  3rd  December,  18—." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  if  that  don't  carry  the  election  hollow,"  said  Mr.  O'Doodle 
laying  down  his  pen,  and  mixing  himself  a  fresh  tumbler  of  hal£-and-halE 
brandy  and  water,  "  you  may  call  me  bog-trotter  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and 
be  to  me  !  "  !  11 

"Why — a — ya— as  !  'pon  my  life  it's  quite  a  superior  article,  and  no  mistake  '• 
quoth  Titmouse ;  "  but— eh  ?  d'ye  think  they'll  ever  believe  I  writ  it  all  ?  Ee-ad 
my  fine  fellow,  to  compose  a  piece  of  oompositiori  like  that,  by  Jove  !  ^require^ 
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— and  besides,  suppose  those  dem  fellows  begin  asking  me  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions and  thingumbobs,  eh  ?  You  couldn't  stay  and  go  about  with  one  a  bit  ? 
Eh,  Phelim  ? " , 

"  Fait,  Titty,  an'  it's  mighty  little  awake  to  the  way  of  doing  business,  that 
ye  are  I  ah,  ha !  Murder  and  thieves !  what  does  it  signify  what  you  choose 
to  say  or  write  to  them  ?  they're  only  pisintry :  and — the  real  point  to  be 
looked  at  is  this — all  those  that  you  can  command,  of  course  you  will,  or  send 
'em  to  the  right  about ;  and  those  that  you  can't — that's  the  new  blackguards 
round  about — buy,  if  it's  necessary,  fait. '  "  It's  done  ! — It  is,  'pon  my  soul !  " 
whispered  Titmouse.  "  Oh  1  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are  ?  Then  you're  M.P.  for 
the  borough ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  I'll  replenish  !  "  and  so  he  did,  followed 
by  Titmouse ;  and  in  a  pretty  state  they,  some  hour  or  two  afterwards,  were 
conducted  to  their  apartments. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  rage  of  Gammon  on  seeing  the  Address  which 
had  been  substituted  for  that  which  he  had  prepared,  with  so  much  caution 
and  tact :  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  Address 
duly  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  and  was  also  placarded  liberally  all 
over  the  borough,  and  distributed  about,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  also  much  approbation  among  the  new  electors.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  supererogation,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  Mr.  Titmouse  would  malk  over  the  course. 

In  this,  however,  it  presently  proved  that  the  quidnuncs  of  Tatton  were  very 
greatly  mistaken.  A  copy  of  the  Torhshire  Sti7igo,  containing  the  foregoing 
"  Address,"  was  sent,  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  by  Dr.  Tatham  to  Mr 
Aubrey,  who  had  read  it  aloud,  with  feelings  of  mingled  sorrow  and  contempt, 
on  the  evening  of  its  arrival,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Miss  Aubrey 
and,  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  visitor,  Mr.  Delamere.  The  Aubreys  were  sad 
enough ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that  hung  over  them,  by 
ridiculing,  very  bitterly  and  humorously,  the  pretensions  of  the  would-be 
member  for  Yatton — the  presumed  writer  (who,  however,  Kate  protested, 
without  giving  her  reasons,  could  never  have  been  Mr.  Titmouse)  of  the 
precious  "  Address."  He  partially  succeeded.  Both  Aubrey  and  he  laughed 
heartily  as  they  went  more  deliberately  over  it ;  but  Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubrey 
spoke  very  gravely  and  indignantly  about  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Protestant  religion. 

"  Oh  dear,  doar  !  "  quoth  Kate,  at  length,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  impetuosity, 
after  a  considerable  and  rather  melancholy  pause  in  the  conversation;  "only 

to  think  that  such  an  odious  little  wretch  is  to  represent  the  dear  old  

What  would  I  not  give  to  see  him  defeated  1 " 

"  Pho,  Kate,"  replied  her  brother,,  rather  sadly,  "  who  is  there  to  oppose  him  ? 
Pickering  told  me,  you  know,  that  he  should  not  go  into  the  House  again ; 
and  even  if  he  felt  disposed  to  contest  Yatton,  what  chance  could  he  have 
against  Mr.  Titmouse's  influence  1 "  "  Oh,  I'm  sure  all  the  old  tenants  hate 
the  little  monkey,  to  a  man."  "  That  may  be,  Kate,  but  they  must  vote  for 
him,  or  be  turned  out  of  ." 

"  Oh,  I've  no  x>c-tience,  Charles,  to  hear  of  such  things  ! "  interrupted  his 
sister,  with  not  a  little  petulance  in  her  manner. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  should  like  to  see  a  rival  start  to  contest  your 
dear  old  borough  with  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Delamere,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  foregoing  brief  colloquy  in  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  with  eager 
delight  on  the  animated  and  beautiful  countenance  of  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Indeed  I  should,  Mr.  Delamere,"  cried  Kate  eagerly ;  adding,  however,  with 
a  sudden  sigh,  looking  at  her  brother;  "but — heigh-ho  !-^as  Charles  says,  how 
absurd  it  is  to  fret  one's-self  about  it — about  a  thing  we  can't  help — and— a 
place  one's  no  more  any  concern  with  ? "   As  she  said  this,  her  voice  fell  a 
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little,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  her  little  sally  had  been  attended 
•with  consequences  she  had  little  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Delamere  took  leave  of  them 
shortly  afterwards,  without  communicating  a  word  of  any  intentions  he  might 
have  conceived  upon  the  subject  to  any  of  them.  But  the  first  place  he  went 
to,  in  the  morning,  was  a  great  banker's,  who  had  been  appointed  the  principal 
acting  executor  of  the  Marquis  of  Pallowfield,  a  very  recently  deceased  uncle 
of  Delamere's,  whom  his  lordship  had  left  a  legacy  of  £3,000  ;  and  'twas  to  get 
at  this  same  legacy  that  was  the  object  of  Delamere's  visit  to  Sir  Omnium 
BulUon's.  For  some  time  the  worthy  baronet — who  had  not  then  even  proved 
the  will — would  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  eager  young  legatee :  but 
the  moment  that  he  heard  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted.  Sir  Omnium 
being  a  very  fierce  Tory,  and  who  had  lost  his  own  snug  borough  by  the  Bill 
tov  Giving  ikerylody  Everything,  instantly  relented.  "  There,  my  fine  fellow, 
that's  a  piece  of  pluck  I  vastly  admire  !  Sign  that,"  said  Sir  Omnium,  tossing 
to  him  an  "  I.O.tJ.  £3,000,"  and  drawing  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount :  wishing 
him,  with  all  imaginable  zeal  and  energy,  good  speed.  His  eager  excitement 
Would  not  allow  him  to  wait  till  the  evening,  for  the  mail ;  so,  within  a  couple 
of  hours'  time  of  effecting  this  delightful  arrangement  with  Sir  Omnium,  he 
was  seated  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  rattling  at  top  speed  on  his  way  to 
Yorkshire. 

Sufiiciently  astonished  were  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  when  he  presented 
himself  to  them  at  Fotheringham  ;  but  infinitely  more  so,  when  he  named  the 
object  of  his  coming  down,  and  with  irresistible  entreaties  besought  his  father's 
sanction  for  the  enterprise.  'Twas  very  hard  for  Lord  De  la  Zouch  to  deny 
anything  to  one  on  whom  he  doated  as  he  did  upon  his  son.  Moreover,  his 
lordship  was  one  of  the  keenest  politicians  living;  and  as  for  elections,  he 
was  an  old  campaigner,  and  had  stood  several  desperate  contests,  and  spent 
immense  sums  upon  them.  And  here  was  his  son,  to  use  a  well  known  phrase, 
indeed  a  chij)  of  the  old  Moch.  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  in  short,  really  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  resemblance  to  his  early  self — and  after  a  little 
demur  he  began  to  give  way.  He  shook  his  head,  however  disoouragingly, 
spoke  of  Delamere's  youth — barely  two-and-twenty ;  the  certainty  of  defeat, 
and  the  annoyance  of  being  beaten  by  such  a  creature  as  Titmouse ;  the 
suddenness  and  lateness  of  the  move,  and  so  forth. 

More  and  more  impetuous,  however,  became  his  son. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  scarce  able  to  speak  with  the 
gravity  he  wished,  "  it  strikes  me  that  this  extraordinary,  and  expensive,  and 
hopeless  scheme  of  yours  is  all  the  result  of — eh  1  I  see,  I  understand  !  It's 
done  to  please — Come  now,  be  frank,  sir  !  How  long  before  you  left  town  had 
you  seen  Miss  " 

"  I  pledge  my  word,  sir,"  replied  Delamere,  emphatically,  "  that  neither 
Miss  Aubrey  nor  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Aubrey — whom,  however,  I  certainly  saw  the 
very  night  before  I  started,  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
address — ^has  interchanged  one  syllable  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  starting 
for  the  borough ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  at  this  moment  as  ignorant  of 
what  I  am  about  as  you  were  the  moment  before  you  saw  me  here." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  his  father  seriously,  who  knew  that  his  son,  equally 
with  himself,  had  a  rigorous  regard  for  truth  on  all  occasions,  great  and  small, 
"  and  had  it  even  been  otherwise,  I — I — eh  1  I  don't  think  there's  anything 
very  monstrous  in  it !  "  He  paused,  and  smiled  kindly  at  his  son,  and  added, 
"  'Well — I — I— we  certainly  shall  be  laughed  at  for  our  pains  ;  it's  really  a 
madcap  sort  of  business,  Geoffry;  but" — Lord  De  la  Zouch  had  given  way 
— "I  own  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  been  thwarted  by  my  father  on  an 
occasion  Uke  the  present ;  so,  let  it  be  done,  as  you've  set  your  heart  upon  it. 
And,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  pray,  Mr.  Delamere,  have  you  considered  whati 
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I  shall  have  to  pay  for  your  sport  1 "  "Not  one  penuy,  sir  !  "  replied  Ms. son, 
with  a  certain  swell  of  manner.  "  Ay  !  "  exclaimed  his  lordship,  briskly— 
"  How's  that,  sir  ?  " 

Then  Delamere  told  him  of  what  he  had  done,  at  which  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
first  looked  serious,  and  then  burst  into  laughter  at  the  eagerness  of  old  Sir 
Omnium  to  aid  the  afEair.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  well  knew  that  the  old  baronet 
was  infinitely  exasperated  against  those  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  borough  ! 
Never  was  "  Schedule  A  "  mentioned  in  his  presence  without  a  kind  of  spasm 
passing  over  his  features  !  As  though  it  were  the  burial-ground  where  lay 
one  long  and  fondly  loved  !  "  No,  no,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  must  not 
stand;  I  won't  have  aiiy  risk  of  Sir  Omnium's  getting  into  a  scrape,  and  shall 
write  o£E  to  request  him  to  annul  the  transaction,  with  many  thanks  for  what 
he  has  done ;  and  I'll  try  whether  I  have  credit  enough  with  my  bankers — ■ 

eh,  GeofEry  ?  "     "  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  sir,  but  really  I  would  rather  " 

"  Pho,  pho — let  it  be  as  I  say ;  and  now,  go  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  after 
that,  the  sooner  you  get  about  your  '  Address '  the  better.  Let  me  see  a  draft 
of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  Let  Mr.  Parkinson  be  sent  for  immediately  from 
Grilston,  to  see  how  the  land  lies  ;  and,  in  short,  if  we  do  go  into  the  thing, 
let, us  dash  into  it  with  spirit.  I'll  write  o£E,  and  have  down  from  town — 
ahem!"  his  lordship  suddenly  paused,  and  then  added," And  hark'ee,  sir, 
as  to  that  Address  of  yours,  I'll  have  no  despicable  trimming,  and  trying  to 
catgh  votes  by  vague  and  flattering  " 

"  Trust  me,  sir  ! "  said  Delamere,  with  a  proud  smile  ;  "  Mine  shall  be, 
at  all  events,  a  contrast  to  that  of  my  '  honourahle  opponents  " 

"  Go  straight  a-head,  sir,"  continued  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  with  a  lofty  and 
determined  air ;  "  nail  your  colours  to  the  mast.  Speak  out  in  a  plain,  manly 
way,  so  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  you.  I'd  rather  a  thousand  times 
over  see  you  beaten  out  of  the  field — lose  the  election  like  a  gentleman — than 
win  it  by  any  sort  of  trickery,  especially  as  far  as  the  profession  of  your 
political  sentiments  and  opinions  is  concerned.  Bear  yourself  so,  GeofEry,  in 
this  your  maiden  struggle,  that  when  it  is  over,  you  may  be  able  to  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart,  and  say,  '  I  have  won  honourably,'  '  I  have  lost  honourably'. 
So  long  as  you  can  feel  and  say  this,  laugh  at  election  bills — at  the  long  faces 
of  your  friends— the  exulting  faces  of  your  enemies.  Will  you  bear  all  this  in 
mind,  Geofiry  ?  "  added  Lord  De  la  Zouch. 

"  I  will,  I  will,  sir,"  replied  his  eager  son  ;  and  added,  with  an  excited  air, 
"  Won't  it  come  on  them  like — — " 

"Do  you  hear  that  bell,  sir  ?  "  said  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  laughing  and  moving 
away.  Delamere  bowed,  and  with  a  brisk  step,  a  flushed  cheek,  and  an  elated 
air,  betook  himself  to  his  dressing  room,  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  Mr.  Parkinson  made  his  appearance,  and  to  his  infinite 
amazement  was  invested  instantly  with  the  character  of  agent  for  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, as  candidate  for  the  borough  !  After  he  and  the  Earl  had  heard  the 
following  Address  read  by  Delamere,  they  very  heartily  approved  of  it.  Mr. 
Parkinson  took  it  home  with  him;  it  was  in  the  printer's  hands  that  very  night, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  being  stuck  up  plentifully  on  all  the 
walls  in  Grilston,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  borough  : — 

"  To  the  Independent  Meotors  of  the  Borough  of  Yatton. 

"  GtENTLEMEN,  —I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  venturing 
to  oHer  myself  to  your  notice  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  represiinting 
you  in  Parliament.  In  point  of  years  I  am,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  even 
younger  than  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  come  forward  to  oppose.  But  in- 
deed, for  the  fact  of  his  being  personally  a  comparative  stranger  to  you,  I 
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should  have  paused  long  before  contesting  with  him  the  representation  of  a 
borough  on  -which  he  has  unquestionably  certain  legitimate  claims.  The 
moment,  however,  that  I  had  read  his  Address,  I  resolved  to  come  forward 
and  oppose  him.  Gentlemen,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ground  on  which  1  am 
induced  to  take  this  step,  is,  that  I  disapprove  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  that 
Address,  and  hold  opinions  entirely  opposed  to  all  those  which  it  expresses, 
and  which  I  consider  to  be  unworthy  of  any  one  seeking  so  grave  a  trust  as 
that  of  representing  you  in  Parliament.  As  for  my  own  opiaions,  they  are  in 
ail  essential  respects  identical  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  have,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  represented  you,  and  especially  with  those  of  my  highly 
honoured  and  gifted  friend  Mr.  Aubrey.  Gentlemen,  my  own  family  is  not 
unknown  to  you,  nor  are  the  opinions  and  principles  which  for  centuries  they 
have  consistently  supported,  and  which  are  also  mine. 

"  I  am  an  affectionate  and  uncompromising  friend  of  our  glorious  and  vener- 
able Established  Church,  and  of  its  union  with  the  State ;  which  it  is  my 
inflexible  determination  to  support  by  every  means  in  my  power,  as  the  most 
efEectual  mode  of  securing  civU  and  religious  liberty.  I  am  disposed  to  resist 
any  further  concessions  either  to  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  because 
I  think  that  they  cannot  be  made  safely  or  advantageously.  Gentlemen,  there 
is  a  point  at  which  toleration  becomes  anarchy  ;  and  1  am  desirous  to  keep  as 
far  from  that  point  as  possible. 

"  I  earnestly  deprecate  putting  our  Agricultural  or  Commercial  and  Manufac- 
turing interests  into  competitimi  with  each  other,  as  needless  and  mischievous. 
Both  are  essential  elements  in  the  national  welfare ;  both  should  be  upheld  to 
the  utmost :  but  if  circumstances  slwuld  unhappily  bring  them  into  inevitable 
conflict,  I  avow  myself  heart  and  soul  a  friend  to  the  Agricultural  interest. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  more  derogatory  to  your 
character,  or  to  mine,  to  exact  or  give  pledges  as  to  my  conduct  on  any  par- 
ticular measure,  great  or  small,  which  may  come  before  Parliament.  It  appears 
to  me  both  absurd  and  ignominious,  and  inconsistent  with  every  true  principle 
of  representation.  One,  however,  I  willingly  give  you — that  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  my  duty,  by  consulting  your  interests  as  a  part  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  nation.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  be  found  uncourteous  or  inaccessible ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  none  of  you  will  entertain  unreasonable  expectations 
concerning  my  power  to  serve  you  individually  or  collectively. 

"  Gentlemen,  having  entered  into  this  contest,  I  pledge  myself  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  last ;  and,  if  I  fail,  to  retire  vnth  good  humour.  My  friends  and  I  will 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  any  attempt  s  which  may  be  made  to  resort  to  undue 
influence  or  coercion  ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  suppose  will  be  the  case. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  best  account  I  can  give  you,  within  the  limits  of 
such  an  Address  as  the  present,  of  my  political  opinions,  and  of  the  motives 
which  have  induced  me  to  come  forward ;  and  I  shall,  within  a  day  or  two, 
proceed  to  call  upon  you  personally  :  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  remain  Gentle- 
men, your  faithful  servant, 

"Geopfby  Lovel  Delambee. 

"  Fotheringham  Castle, 
"  7th  Dec.  18—." 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  there  arrived  at  Mr.  Aubrey's,  in  Vivian  Street 
two  large  packets,  franked  "  De  la  Zouch,"  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey  con- 
taining four  copies  of  the  foregoing  "  Address,"  accompanied  by  the  foUowino' 
liurried  note : —  " 

' '  My  Deab  Aubeey — What  think  you  of  this  sudden  and  somewhat  Ouix-nf 
enterprise  of  my  son  ?    I  fear  it  is  quite  hopeless— bv;t  there  was  no  resistin 
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Ms  importunities.  I  must  say  he  is  going  into  the  affair  (which  has  ahready 
made  a  prodigious  stir  down  here)  in  a  very  fine  spirit.  His  Address  is  good, 
is  it  not  ?  The  only  thing  I  regret  is,  his  entering  the  lists  with  such  a  little 
creature  as  that  fellow  Titmouse — and,  moreover,  being  beaten  by  him. — Yours 
ever  faithfully  and  afiectionately, 

"De  la  Zouch. 

"  p.S. — You  should  only  see  little  Dr.  Tatham  since  he  has  heard  of  it.  He 
spins  about  the  village  like  a  humming-top.  I  hope  that,  as  far  as  his  worldly 
interests  are  concerned,  he  is  not  acting  imprudently.  Our  dear  love  to  the 
ladies.    (In  great  haste.) 

"  Fotheringham,  8th  Dec.  18—." 

This  letter  was  read  with  almost  suspended  breath  .by  Mr.  Aubrey,  and 
then  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey.  With  still  greater  emotion  were  the  printed 
enclosures  opened  and  read.  Each  was  held  in  a  trembling  hand,  and  with 
colour  going  and  coming.  Miss  Aubrey's  heart  beat  faster  and  faster;  she 
turned  very  pale — but  with  a  strong  efEort  recovered  herself.  Then  taking 
the  candle,  she  withdrew  with  a  hasty  and  excited  air,  taking  her  copy  of 
the  Address  with  her  to  her  own  room ;  and  there  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
for  some  time.  She  felt  her  heart  dissolving  in  tenderness  towards  Delamere : 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  summon  resolution  enough  to  return.  When 
she  did,  Mrs.  Aubrey  made  a  faint  efEort  to  rally  her ;  but  each,  on  observing 
the  traces  of  the  other's  recent  and  strong  emotion,  was  silent,  and  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  bursting  again  into  tears. 

Equally  strong  emotions,  but  of  a  very  difEerent  description,  were  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  certain  persons  at  Yatton  Hall,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Delamere's  address.  'Twas  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  (junior) — a  middle-sized, 
square-set  young  man,  of  about  thirty,  with  a  broad  face,  a  very  flat  nose, 
light  frizzly  hair,  and  deep-set  grey  eyes — a  bustling,  confident,  hard-mouthed 
fellow — who,  happening  to  be  stirring  in  the  main  street  of  Grilston  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th  December,  18 — ,  beheld  a  man  in  the  act  of  sticking 
up  Mr.  Delamere's  Address  against  a  wall.  Having  prevailed  on  the  man  to 
part  with  one,  Mr.  Bloodsuck  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  horseback, 
galloping  down  to  Yatton — almost  imagining  himself  to  be  carrying  with  him 
a  sort  of  hand-grenade,  which  might  explode  in  his  pocket  as  he  went  on. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  sat  Mr.  Gammon  and  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, just  finishing  breakfast. 

"  My  stars — good  morning  !  gents, — but  here's  a  kettle  of  fish  !  "  quoth  Mr. 
Bloodsuck  with  an  excited  air,  vsdping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead ;  and 
then  plucking  out  of  his  pocket  the  damp  and  crumpled  Address  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  changed  colour  on  seeing  it,  and  read 
it  over  in  silence.  Mr.  Titmouse  looked  at  him  with  a  disturbed  air ;  and, 
having  finished  his  mixture  of  tea  and  brandy,  "  Eh — e — eh.  Gammon  ! — I 
say  " — he  stammered — "  what's  in  the  wind  ?    'Pon  my  soul,  you  look — eh  ? " 

"  Nothing  but  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  your 
distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Phelim  O'Something,"  replied  Gammon  bitterly,  "whose 
precious  Address  has  called  forth  for  you  an  opponent  whom  you  would  not 
otherwise  have  had." 

"  Hang  Mr.  O'Doodle  !  exclaimed  Titmouse  ;  "  I — ^"pon  my  precious  soul — I 
always  thought  him  a-a  fool  and  a  knave.  I'U  make  him  pay  me  the  money 
he  owes  me  1 "  and  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  thrust 
furiously  into  his  pockets. 

"  You  had  perhaps  better  direct  your  powerful  mind  to  this  Address,"  quoth 
Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  blighting  smile,  "as  it  slightly  concerns  you;"  and 
handing  it  to  litmoase,  the  latter  sat  down  to  try  and  obey  him. 
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"  That  cook  won't  fight,  though,  eh  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat  after  helping  himself  to  an  enormous  slice  of  cold  beef  at  the  side 
table. 

"  I  think  it  will"  replied  Mr.  Gammon  thoughtfully ;  and  presently  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  with  a  visible  eflEort  to  speak  calmly,  "  it  is  useless  to 
say  anything  about  the  haughty  intolerant  Toryism  it  displays  ;  that  is  all 
fair ;  but  is  it  not  hard,  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  that  when  I  had  written  an  Address 
which  would  have  eif ectually  " 

"  Mr.  Phelim  O'Doodle  owes  me  three  hundred  pounds,  Gammon,  and  I  hope 
you'll  get  it  for  me  at  once ;  'pon  my  soul,  he's  a  most  cursed  scamp,"  quoth 
Titmouse  furiously,  looking  up  with  an  air  of  desperate  chagrin,  on  hearing 
Gammon's  last  words.  That  gentleman,  however,  took  no  notice  of  him,  and 
proceeded,  addressing  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  "  I  have  weighed  every  word  in  that 
address ;  it  means  mischief.  It  has  evidently  been  well  considered ;  it  is 
calm  and  determined — and  we  shall  have  a  desperate  contest,  or  I  am  griev- 
ously mistaken." 

"  B — e — eh  1  E — h  ?  What,  Gammon  ? "  inquired  Titmouse,  who,  though 
his  eye  appeared,  in  obedience  to  Gammon,  to  have  been  travelhng  over  the 
all-important  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  had  been  listening  with 
trembling  anxiety  to  what  was  said  by  his  companions. 

"  I  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  ;  you  won't 
walk  over  the  course,  as  you  might  have  done.  Here's  a  dangerous  opponent 
started."  "  What  ?  'Pon  my  soul — for  nvy  borough  ?  For  Yatton  1 "  "  Yes, 
and  one  who  will  fight  you  tooth  and  nail."    "  'Pon — my — precious  soul ! 

What  a  cursed  scamp  !  What  a  most  infernal  black  Who  is  it  1 "    "  No 

hlach/uard,  sir,"  interrupted  Gammon,  very  sternly;  "but — a  gentleman, 
perhaps  even  every  way  equal  to  yourself,"  he  added,  with  a  cruel  smile,  "  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Delamere,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch."  "  By 
jingo  1  you  don't  say  so  !  Why,  he's  a  hundred  thousand  a-year,"  interrupted 
Titmouse,  turning  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  that  he  has,  at  least,"  interposed  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  who  had  nearly 
finished  a  disgusting  breakfast;  "and  two  such  bitter  Tories  you  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before — for,  like  father,  like  son." 

"  Egad ;  is  it?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  completely  crestfallen.  "  Well !  and  what 
if — eh,  Gammon  ?  Isn't  it  ? '  "  It  is  a  very  serious  business,  sir,  indeed,"  quoth 
Grammon,  gravely.  "  By  Jove — isn't  it  a  cursed  piece  of — impudence  !  What  1 
Come  into  my  horoiujh  ?  He  might  as  well  come  into  my  house  !  Isn't  one 
as  much  mine  as  the  other?  It's  as  bad  as  housebreaking — but  we're  before- 
hand with  him,  anyhow,  with  those  prime  chaps  at  Gr  "  Mr.  Bloodsuck's 

teeth  chattered ;  he  glanced  towards  the  door  ;  and  Gammon  gave  Titmouse  a 
look  that  almost  paralysed  him,  and  silenced  him. 

"They'll  bleed  freely?"  said  Bloodsuck  by-and-by,  with  a  desperate  eflEort 
to  look  concerned — whereas  he  was  in  a  secret  ecstasy  at  the  profitable  work 
in  prospect  for  their  house.  "  Lord  De  la  Zouch  would  not  have  entered  into 
this  thing  if  he  had  not  some  end  in  view  which  he  considers  attainable — and 

as  for  money  "    "  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Bloodsuck,  with  a  matter-of-fact 

air,  "  ten  thousand  pounds  to  him  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket."  "  O  Lord ! 
O  Lord  1  and  must  I  spend  money  too?"  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a  look  of 
ludicrous  alarm. 

"  We  must  talk  this  matter  over  alone,  Mr.  Bloodsuck,"  said  Gammon, 
anxiously — "  shall  we  go  to  Grilston,  or  will  you  fetch  your  father  hither  ? " 

"'Pon  my  soul.  Gammon,"  quoth  Titmouse  desperately,  and  snapping  his 
finger  and  thumlj,  "those  cursed  Aubreys,  you  may  depend  on't,  are  at  the 
'  bottom  of  all  this  " 

"  That  ttaers's  m*t  the  least  doubt  of,"  quoth  Bloodsuck,  as  he  buttoned  up 
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his  coat  with  a  matter-of-fact  air ;  but  the  words  of  Titmouse  caused  Mr. 
Gammon  suddenly  to  dart,  first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other  of  them,  a 
keen  penetrating  glance;  and  presently  his  expressive  countenance  showed 
that  siirprise  had  been  succeeded  by  deep  chagrin,  which  soon  settled  into 
gloomy  thoughtfulness. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

There  had  not  been  a  contested  election  at  Yatton,  till  the  present  one 
between  Mr.  Delamere  and  Mr.  Titmoiise,  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  years; 
its  two  members  having  been,  till  then,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  con- 
stituency, their  comparative  unanimity  of  political  sentiment,  and  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  Yatton  family,  returned  pretty  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When,  therefore,  quiet  little  Yatton  (for  such  it  was,  albeit  somewhat  enlarged 
by  the  new  Act)  became  the  scene  of  so  sudden  and  hot  a  contest  as  that  which 
I  am  going  to  describe,  it  seemed  in  a  manner  quite  beside  itself.  The  walls 
were  everywhere  covered  with  staring,  glaring,  placards — red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  white,  purple — judiciously  designed  to  stimulate  the  electors  into  a 
calm  and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  important  functions.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them  :— 

"Vote  for  Titmouse,  the  Man  of  the  People!"  "Titmouse  and  Civil  and 
Eeligious  Liberty  !  "  "  Titmouse  and  Purity  of  Election  ! "  "  Titmouse  and 
Negro  Emancipation!"  "Titmouse  and  Cheap  Ale!"  "Vote  for  Titmouse 
and  No  Mistake  ! "  "Titmouse  and  Quarterly  Parliaments,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and 
Universal  Suffrage  ! " 

['Twas  thus  that  the  name  of  my  little  friend,  like  that  of  many  others  of 
his  species,  was  attached  to  great  public  questions,  after  the  manner  of  a 
kettle  tied  to  a  dog's  tail ;  and  a  pretty  clatter  it  made !] 
.  But  there  were  others  of  a  more  elaborate  and  impressive  character. 
I  "  Electors  of  Yatton  !  I  Be  not  deceived ! ! !  The  enemy  is  among  you  !  Do 
yOu  wish  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  glorious  boon  lately  conferred  on  you  1 
Kush  to  the  poll,  and  Vote  for  Titmouse.  Do  you  wish  to  see  them  torn  from 
your  grasp  by  a  selfish  and  beastly  aristocracy  ?  Get  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and 
go  and  vote  for— Mr.  Delamere  ! ! ! ! "  "  QuEere.  If  a  certain  Borough-monger- 
ing  Peer  should  command  his  son  to  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Great  BiU 
which  enfranchised  the  inhabitants  of  Grilston,  Succombe,  and  Warkleigh — 
would  not  that  son  obey  him  ?    Horn  is  this,  Mr.  Delamere  ?  " 

'Twas  not,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  Mr.  Titmouse's  fault  that  his  placards 
did  not  contain  many  vulgar  and  presumptuous  personalities  against  his  op- 
ponent ;  but  it  was  entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Gammon's  want  of  the  reqiiisite  wit 
and  spirit.  He  felt,  in  fact,  that  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Delamere  afforded 
but  few  salient  points  of  attack,  in  respect  either  of  his  person,  his  position 
in  societyi  or  his  conduct.    He  also,  by  the  way,  had  his  placards : — 

"  Vote  for  Delamere  ! "  "  Delamere  and  Independence  !  "  "Vote  for  Dela- 
mere, the  Farmer's  Friend  ! "  "  Delamere,  and  the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State ! " 

Both  the  candidates  established  their  head-quarters  at  Grilston ;  Mr.  Dela- 
mere at  the  "Ha/re  and  Soimds"  Inn,  Mr.  Titmouse  at  the  "  Woodlome." 
Over  the  bow-window  of  the  former  streamed  a  noble  blue  banner,  with  an 
ranblazomnent  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,  and  the  words.  Church,  King,  and 
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Constitution— Old  England  for  ever  I  "  Over  the  latter  hung  an  immense 
yellow  banner,  with  three  stars,  so — 


Peace  1 

Eexeenchment  1 ! 

* 

* 

Eefoem  1 ! 1 

(being  the  "Three  Polar  Stars  "  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  Address),  and  the 
words—"  Peace  !  Retrenchment !  !  Reform  ! ! !  "  in  immense  gilt  letters.  The 
walls  and  windows  of  each  were,  moreover,  covered  with  vari-coloured  placards 

 l3ut  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  attempting  to  describe  in  detail  the 

humours  of  a  country  election,  which  have  employed  already  thousands  of  able 
and  graphic  pens  and  pencils.  Surely,  what  else  are  tl^y  than  the  sticks  and 
straws  which  float  along  the  eddying  and  roughened  surface?  The  whole 
mass  of  water  is  moving  along ;  and  our  object  should  be  rather  to  discover 
its  depth,  its  force,  and  direction.  Principles  are  in  conflict ;  the  fate  of  the 
nation  is',  in  a  measure,  involved  in  a  popular  election.  Such  matters  as  I 
have  alluded  to  are  but  the  laughable  devices  resorted  to  in  tjrder  to  delude 
the  grinning  vulgar,  and  disguise  the  movements  of  those  calm  and  calculating 
persons  who  are  playing  the  deep  game  of  politics.  Under  cover  of  a 
ludicrous  hubbub  might  be  observed,  for  instance,  in  this  little  borough- 
subject  to  certain  petty  local  disturbing  forces— a  deadly  struggle  for  ascend- 
ancy between  the  monarchical  and  the  democratical  principle  ;  between  ram- 
pant innovation  and  obstinate  immobility  1  between  the  wealthy  few  and  the 
many  poor;  between  property  and  ability.  If  anything  Uke  this  were  the 
case,  how  many  of  the  electors— new  or  old  of  Yatton— (who  may  perhaps  be 
compared  to  chessmen  in  the  hands  of  long-headed  players)— knew  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  a  private  soldier  at  Waterloo  thought  of,  compre- 
hended, or  appreciated,  the  complicated  and  mighty  schemes  of  a  Wellington 
or  Napoleon,  whose  bidding  he  was  doing,  or  of  the  prodigious  consequences 
attached  to  the  success  or  failure  of  either  ?  Some  people  talk  vehemently 
about  the  "paramount  necessity  for  educating  the  lower  classes."  It  is,  indeed, 
of  incalculable  importance  that  they  should  be  instructed  ;  but  is  it  not  of  still 
greater  importance  that  the  upper  classes  should  be  instructed,  if  only  on 
account  of  their  being  the  holders  of  that  property,  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions, with  its  inseparable  power  and  influence,  which,  dii-ectly  or  indirectly, 
determines  all  the  movements  of  the  state  1  Could  such  a  state  of  things  as 
universal  sufErage  be  supposed  to  exist  consistently  with  the  preservation  of 
social  order — of  society — it  woald  still  be  impossible  to  extirpate  or  effectually 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  property,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may  be  placed. 
Pluck  out  of  the  vilest  of  the  bellowing  bullies  supounding  the  hustings,  him 
(of  course  a  non-elector)  most  conspicuous  for  his  insolence  and  brutality; 
suppose  him  suddenly  or  gradually  become  the  owner  of  a  great  or  a  small 
property,  with  the  influence  it  gives  him  over  customers,  tenants,  dependents : 
do  you  suppose  that  he  will  not  at  once,  either  gently  or  roughly,  according  to 
his  temper,  begin  to  exercise  his  power  (that  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  man),  by  dictating  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  favour  of  those 
political  opinions  which  he  may  happen  to  favour  ?  Is  not  this  the  man  to 
instruct,  and  the  better,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  real  influence  ?  The 
influence  of  property  is  inevitable  as  that  of  gravitation :  and  losing  sight  of 
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this,  people  may  split  their  heads  in  vain,  and  chatter  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  kalends,  about  extending  further  and  further  the  elective  franchise, 
shortening  parliaments,  and  voting  by  ballot.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  so 
signifies  but  little,  when  we  know  that  it  is,  and  will  be  so. 

Lord  De  la  Zouch,  who  resided  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Yatton,  sooa 
discovered,  as  also  did  sundry  other  very  able  and  experienced  electioneering 
friends,  taking  an  interest  in  his  son's  success,  that  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  were  directed  by  a  strong  and  skilful  hand ;  and  which  never  could  be 
that  of  Mr.  Titmouse.    However  slight  and  faint  may  be  the  hopes  of  success 
with  which  a  man  enters  into  an  interesting  and  important  undertaking,  they 
very  soon  begin  to  increase  and  brighten  with  eager  action ;  and  it  was  so 
with  Lord  De  la  Zouch.    He  was  not  long  in  tracing  the  powerful,  but 
cautiously-concealed,  agency  of  our  friend  Mr.  Gammon.    One  or  two  such 
dangerous  and  artful  snares  were  detected  by  the  watchful  and  practised  eyes 
of  his  lordship  and  his  friends,  just  in  time  to  prevent  Delamere  from  being 
seriously  compromised,  as  satisfied  them  that  good  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  all 
his  bustle,  energy,  and  heartiness,  was  dreadfully  overmatched  by  his  astute 
opponent,  Mr.  Gammon ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  contest 
would  become,  as  far  as  Delamere  was  concerned,  a  painful  and  ridiculous 
farce.    A  council  of  war,  therefore,  was  called  at  Fotheringham  Castle ;  the 
result  of  which  was  an  express  being  sent  o£E  to  London,  to  bring  down 
immediately  a  first-rate  electioneering  agent — Mr.  Crafty — and  place  in  his 
hands  the  entire  management  of  Mr.  Delamere's  cause.     Mr.  Crafty  was 
between  forty  and  forty-five  years  old.    His  figure,  of  middle  height,  was 
very  spare.    He  was  always  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  with  white 
neckerchief,  and  no  collars ;  yet  no  one  that  knew  the  world  could  mistake 
him  for  a  dissenting  minister  I — He  was  very  calm  and  phlegmatic  in  his 
manner  and  movements — there  was  not  a  particle  of  passion  or  feeling  in  his 
composition.    He  was  a  mere  thinking  machine,  in  exquisite  order.    He  was  of 
marvellous  few  words.    His  face  was  thin  and  angular.   His  chin  and  temples 
formed  an  isosceles  triangle ;  his  chin  being  very  peaked,  his  forehead  very 
broad.    His  hair  was  dark,  and  cut  almost  as  close  as  that  of  a  foot  soldier — 
and  this  it  was  that  helped  to  give  his  countenance  that  expression,  at  once 
quaint  and  unaffected  which,  once  observed,  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten.   His  eye  was  blue,  and  intensely  cold  and  bright — his  complexion 
fresh ;  he  had  no  whiskers ;  there  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.    Everything  about  him  bespoke  a  man  cold,  cautious,  acute, 
matter-of-fact.    "  Business "  was  written,  all  over  his  face.    He  had  devoted 
himself  to  electioneering  tactics ;  and  he  might  be  said  to  have  reduced  them, 
indeed,  to  a  science.    No  one  could  say  whether  he  was  of  Whig  or  Tory 
politics ;  my  impression  is,  that  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  either.    This,  then, 
was  the  man  who  was  to  be  pitted  against  Gammon  :  and  these  two  gentlemen 
may  be,  perhaps,  looked  upon  as  the  real  players,  whose  hackers  were — Dela- 
mere and  Titmouse. 

Mr.  Crafty  soon  made  his  appearance  at  Yatton ;  and  seemed,  in  a  manner, 
to  have  dropped  into  Mr.  Delamere's  committee-room  from  the  clouds.  His 
presence  did  not  appear  qmte  unexpected ;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  know  why, 
whence,  or  at  whose  instance  he  had  come.  He  never  went  near  Fotheringham 
nor  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  its  noble  owner,  who  (between  ourselves)  con- 
templated the  accession  of  Crafty  with  feelings  of  calm  exultation  and  confidence. 
Mr.  Delamere's  "  committee"  was  instantly  disbanded,  and  no  new  one  named. 
In  fact,  there  was  to  he  none  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Titmouse's  friends  were,  for  a 
whUe,  led  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were  already  beginning  to  beat  a  retreat.  A 
quiet  banker  at  Grilston,  and  a  hard-headed  land-surveyor  and  agent  of  the  same 
place  were  alone  apparently  taken  into  Mr.  Crafty's  confidence.  Mr.  Parkinson, 
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even,  was  sent  to  the  right  about ;  and  his  rising  pique  and  anger  were  suddenly 
quelled  by  the  steadfast  and  significant  look  with  which  Mr.  Crafty  observed 
in  dismissing  him — "  It  won't  do."  Adjoining,  and  opening  into  the  large  room 
in  which,  till  Mr.  Crafty's  arrival,  Mr.  Delamere's  committee  had  sat,  was  a 
very  small  one ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Crafty  established  his  headquarters.  He  came, 
accompanied— though  no  one  for  a  while  knew  it — byi  three  of  his  familiars  ; 
right  trusty  persons,  in  sooth.  One  of  them  always  sat  on  a  chair,  at  the 
outside  of  the  door  leading  into  Mr.  Crafty's  room,  over  which  he  kept  guard 
as  a  sentinel.  The  other  two  disposed  themselves  according  to  orders.  Mr. 
Gammon  soon  felt  the  presence  of  his  secret  and  formidable  opponent,  in 
the  total  change — the  quiet  system — that  became  all  of  a  sudden  apparent 
in  the  enemy's  tactics :  his  watchful  eye  and  quick-  perception  detfected,  here 
and  there,  the  faint  vanishing  traces  of  a  sly  and  Stealthy  foot — the  evidences 
of  experienced  skill ;  and  one  morning  early  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Crafty  (vrith  whose  name  and  fame  he  was  familiar),  and  returned  home  with 
a  grave  consciousness  that  the  contest  had  become  one  exceedingly  serious ; 
that — so  to  speak — he  must  instantly  spread  out  every  stitch  of  canvas  to  over- 
take the  enemy.  In  short,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  mischief,  as  soon  as 
he  gave  Lord  De  la  Zouch  credit  for  being  resolved  to  win ;  and  felt  the 
necessity  for  acting  with  equal  caution  and  decision.  During  that  day  he 
obtained  an  advance  from  a  neighbouring  banker  of  two  thousand  pounds,  on 
the  security  of  a  deposit  of  a  portion  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  Yatton  property. 
He  had,  indeed,  occasion  for  great  resources,  personal  as  well  as  pecuniary;  for 
instance — he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  had  already  penetrated  to 
his  stronghold,  the  Quaint  Club  at  Grilston  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  club 
into  which  the  one  hundred  and  nine  new  voters  at  Grilston  had  formed  them- 
selves). Though  Gammon  had  agreed,  after  much  negotiation,  to  buy  them 
at  the  very  liberal  sum  of  ten  pounds  a-head,  hfe  had  reason,  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Crafty,  to  believe  that  they  had  been  tampered  with ;  for,  as 
be  was  late  one  evening  moodily  walking  up  to*  the  Hall,  in  the  park  he  over- 
took a  man  whose  person  he  did  not  at  first  recognise  in  the  darkness,  but 
whose  fearfully  significant  motions  soon  ensiired  him  recognition.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  man  who  had  hitherto  treated  with-  him  on  behalf  of  the  Quaint 
Club ;  one  Benjamin  Bran  (commonly  called  Ben  Bran),  a  squat,  bow-legged 
baker  of  Grilston.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  did  Mr.  Gammon ;  but,  on 
being  recognized,  simply  held  up  to  Mr.  Gammon  his  two  outstretched  hands, 
twice,  with  a  significant  and  inquiring  look.  Gammon  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  fury ;  and  muttering — "to-morrow — here — same  hour !  "  hurried 
on  to  the  Hall  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity  and  alarm.  The  dilemma 
in  which  he  felt  himself,  kept  him  awake  half  the  night!  When  once  you 
come  to  this  sort  of  worli,  you  are  apt  to  give  your  opponent  credit  for  deeper 
manoeuvring  than  you  can  at  the  time  fully  appreciate;  and  the  fate  of 
the  battle  may  soon  be  rendered  really  doubtful.  Then,  everything — inclusive 
of  serious  consequences,  extending  far  beyond  the  mere  result  of  the  election 
—•depends  upon  the  skill,  temper,  and  experience  of  the  real  and  responsible 
directors  of  the  election.  Was  Ben  Bran's  appfearance  a  move  on -the  part 
of  Crafty  ?  Had  that  gentleman  bought  him  over  and  converted  him  into  a 
spy-— was  he  now  playing  the  traitor  ?  Or  was  the  purse  of  Titmouse  to  be 
lond  fide  measured  against  that  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  1  That  mould  he  dreadful t 
Gammon  felt  (to  compare  him  for  a  moment  to  an  animal  with  whom  he  had 
some  kindred  qualities)  much  like  a  cat  on  a  very  high  glass  wall,  afraid  to 
stir  in  any  direction,  and  yet  unable  to  continue  where  he  was. 

While  the  two  candidates,  attended  by  their  sounding  bands,  and  civil  and 
smiling  friends,  were  making  their  public  demonstrations  and  canvassing  the 
electors,  as  if  thereby  they  exercised  the  slightest  possible  influence  over  one 
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single  elector  on  either  side ;  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  battle  was 
being  fought  by  two  calm  and  crafty  heads,  in  two  snug  and  quiet  little  rooms 
in  Grilston — one  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  the  other  at  the  Woodlouse  Inn ; 
of  cours&i  I  mean  Mr.  Crafty  and  Mr.  Gammon.  The  former  within  a  very 
few  hours  saw  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  lay  with  the  Quaint  Club-;  and 
from  on&of  his  trusty  emissaries — a  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw  in  communica- 
tion with  him,  who  was  a  mere  stranger  in  Grilston,  indifferent  as  to  the  result 
of  the  election,  but  delighting  in  its  frolics,  who  was  peculiarly  apt  to  get 
sooner  drunk  than  any  one  he  drunk  with — Mr.  Crafty  ascertained,  that  though 
the  enlightened  members  of  the  Quaint  Club  had  certainly  formed  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  principles  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  yet  they  possessed  a  candour  which 
disposed  them  to  hear  all  that  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  principles 
of  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Crafty's  first  step  was  to  ascertain  what  had  been  already  done  or 
attempted  ttn  behalf  of  Mr.  Delamere,  and  also  of  Mr.  Titmouse ;  then  the 
exact  nurrlber  of  the  voters,  whom  he  carefully  classified.  He  found  that 
there  were  exactly  four  hundred  who  might  be  expected  to  poll ;  the  new 
electors  amounting  in  number  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  old  ones  to 
two  hundrei^  and  forty,  and  principally  scot-and-lot  voters.  In  due  time  he 
ascertained,-  that  of  the  former  class  only  thirty -six  could  be  relied  upon  for 
Mr.  Delamere.  The  tenants  of  the  Yatton  property  within  the  borough 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  They  had  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Dela- 
mere and  his  friends  with  great  delicacy;  and  twenty-three  of  them  had 
voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  him,  and  risk  all  consequences ; 
intimating  that  they  hated  and  despised  their  new  landlord  as  much  as  they 
loved  their  old  one,  whose  principles  they  understood  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere. Then-there  remained  a  class  of  "  accessihles  "  (to  adopt  the  significant 
language  of  Mr.  Crafty),  in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  These  were 
persons  principally  resident  in  and  near  Tatton,  subject  undoubtedly  to  strong 
and  direct  influence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  but  still  not  absolutely  at 
his  command.  Of  these  no  fewer  than  seventy  had  pledged  themselves  ill 
favour  of  Mr.  Delamere  ;  and,  in  short,  thus  stood  Mr.  Craf ty's  calculations  as 
to  the  probable  force  on  both  sides  : — 


New  Voters 
Yatton  Tenants  , 
Accesslbles  . 


DILAMEBE. 


23 
70 


129 


New  Voters— 
Quaint  Club 
Others 


Tenants 
Accessibles 


109 
21 


130 


92 

35 


257 


Now,  of  the  class  of  accesdhles  twenty  remained  yet  unpledged,  and  open  \a 
conviction ;  and  moreover,  both  parties  had  good  ground  for  believing  that 
they  would  all  be  convinced  one  way — i.e.,  towards  either  Mr.  Titmouse  or  Mr. 
Delamere.  Now,  if  the  Quaint  Club  could  be  in  any  way  detached  from  Mr. 
Titmouse,  it  would  leave  him  with  a  majority  of  seventeen  only  over  Mr.  Dela- 
mere ;  and  then,  if  by  any  means'  the  twenty  accessibles  could  be  secured  for 
Mr.  Delamere,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  majority  of  three  over  his  opponent. 
Whichever  way  they  went,  however,  it  was  plain  that  the  Quaint  Club  held  the 
election  in  their  own  hands,  and  intended  to  keep  it  so.  Gammon's  calcula- 
tions differed  biit  slightly  from  those^  of  Crafty;  and  thenceforth  both  directed 
their  best  energies  towards  the  same  point,  the  Quaint  Club — going  on  all  the 
whil«  with  undiminished  vigour  and  assiduity  with  their  canvass,  as  the  best 
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mode  of  diverting  attention  from  their  important  movements,  and  satisfying 
the  public  that  the  only  weapons  with  which  the  fight  was  to  be  won  were — 
bows,  smiles,  civil  speeches,  placards,  squibs,  banners,  and  bands  of  music.  Mr. 
Crafty  had  received  a  splendid  sum  for  his  services  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch ;  but 
on  the  first  distinct  and  peremptory  intimation  from  his  lordship,  being  conveyed 
to  him  through  Mr.  Delamere,  that  there  was  to  be,  bona  fide,  no  bribery — and 
that  the  only  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  were  those  sufficient  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  election — he  smiled  rather  bitterly,  and  sent  oflE  a  secret  express 
to  Fotheringham,  to  ascertain  for  what  his  services  had  been  engaged — since 
what  was  the  use  of  going  to  Waterloo  toitJiout  porvder  ? — The  answer  he  re- 
ceived was  laconic  enough,  and  verbatim  as  follows  : — 

"  No  intimidation  ;  no  treating ;  no  bribery ;  manoemre  as  skilfully  as  you 
can ;  and  watch  the  enemy  night  and  day,  so  that  the  close  of  the  poll  may  not 
be  the  close  of  the  election,  nor  the  victor  there  the  sitting  member," 

To  the  novel,  arduous,  and  cheerless  duty,  defined  by  this  despatch  from  head- 
quarters, Mr.  Crafty  immediately  addressed  all  his  energies ;  and,  after  carefully 
reconnoitring  his  position,  unpromising  as  it  was,  he  did  not  despair  of  success. 
All  his  own  voters  had  been  gained,  upon  the  whole,  fairly.  The  thirty-six  new 
voters  had  been  undoubtedly  under  considerable  influence,  of  an  almost  inevit- 
able kind  indeed — inasmuch  as  they  consisted  of  persons  principally  employed 
in  the  way  of  business  by  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  and  by  many  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  all  of  whom  were  of  his  lordship's  way  of  political  thinking.  Every 
one  of  the  twenty-three  tenants  had  given  a  spontaneous  and  cordial  promise  ; 
and  the  seventy  "  accessibles  "  had  been  gained,  after  a  very  earnest  and  perse- 
vering canvass,  by  Mr.  Delamere,  in  company  with  others  who  had  a  pretty 
decisive  and  legitimate  influence  over  them.  The  remaining  twenty  might, 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  be  secured  by  equally  unobjectionable  means. 

That  being  the  state  of  things  with  Delamere,  how  stood  matters  with  Mr. 
Titmouse  1  First  and  foremost,  the  Quaint  Club  had  been  bought  at  ten  pounds 
a-head,  by  Gammon — that  was  all  certain.  Crafty  would  also  have  bought 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  had  he  been  allowed,  and  would  have  managed 
matters  most  efEectually  and  secretly ;  yet  not  more  so  than  he  found  Mr. 
Gammon  had  succeeded  in  doing  :  at  all  events,  as  far  as  he  himself  person- 
ally was  concerned.  In  fact,  he  had  foiled  Mr.  Crafty,  when  that  gentleman 
looked  about  in  search  of  legal  evidence  of  what  had  been  done.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  a  series  of  manoeuvres  which 
should  secure  one  of  the  ends  he  most  wished,  in  respect  even  of  the  Quaint 
Club.  With  equal  good  intentions,  but  actuated  by  a  zeal  that  was  not  accord- 
ing to  Ttnowledge,  some  of  Mr.  Gammon's  coadjutors  had  not  imitated  his 
circumspection.  Quite  unknown  to  him,  one  or  two  of  them  had  most  fear- 
fully committed  him,  themselves,  and  Mr.  Titmouse ;  giving  Mr.  Gammon 
such  accounts  of  their  doings  as  should  serve  only  to  secure  his  applause  for 
their  tact  and  success.  Before  Mr.  Crafty  they  stood  detected  as  blundering 
novices  in  the  art  of  electioneering.  A  small  tinker  and  brazier  at  Warkleigh 
had  received,  with  a  wink,  ten  pounds  from  a  member  of  Mr,  Titmouse's  com- 
mittee, in  payment  of  an  old  out  standing  account — Heaven  save  the  mark  1 
— delivered  in  by  him  three  years  before,  for  mending  pots,  kettles,  and 
saucepans,  in  the  time  of — the  Aubreys  I  The  wife  of  a  tailor  at  Grilston 
received  the  same  sum  for  a  fine  tom-cat,  which  was  a  natural  curiosity,  since 
it  could  wink  each  eye  separately  and  successively.  A  third  worthy  and  in- 
dependent voter  was  reminded  that  he  had  lent  the  applicant  for  his  vote  ten 
pounds  several  years  before,  and  which  that  gentleman  now  took  shame  to 
himseK,  as  he  paid  the  amovmt,  for  having  so  long  allowed  to  remain  unpaid. 
Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  with  superior  astuteness,  gave  three  pounds  a-piece  to 
three  little  boys,  sons  of  a  voter,  whose  workshop  overlooked  Messrs.  Bloodsuck's 
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back  oflSces,  on  condition  that  they  would  desist  from  their  trick  of  standing 
and  putting  their  thumbs  to  their  noses  and  extending  their  fingers  towards 
him,  as  he  sat  in  his  office,  and  which  had  really  become  an  insupportable 
nuisance.  Here  was,  therefore,  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  payment,  and 
bribery  was  out  of  the  question.  Such  are  samples  of  the  ingenious  devices 
which  had  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure  some  thirty  or  forty  votes  !  In 
short,  Mr.  Crafty  caught  them  tripping  in  at  least  eleven  clear  and  unquestion- 
able cases  of  bribery,  each  supported  by  unimpeachable  evidence,  and  each 
sufficing  to  avoid  the  election,  to  disqualify  Mr.  Titmouse  from  sitting  in  that 
Parliament  for  Yatton,  and  to  subject  both  him  and  his  agents  to  a  ruinous 
amount  of  penalties.  Then,  again,  there  were  clear ,  indications  either  of  a  dis- 
position to  set  at  defiance  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  law  against  treating, 
or  of  an  ignorance  of  their  existence.  And  as  for  freedom  of  election,  scarcely 
ten  of  his  tenants  gave  him  a  willing  vote,  or  otherwise  than  upon  compulsion, 
and  after  threats  of  raised  rents  or  expulsion  from  farms.  Tied  as  were  Mr. 
Crafty's  hands,  the  Quaint  Club  became  a  perfect  eyesore  to  him.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  open  a  secret  and  confidential  communication  with  them, 
and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  them  dazzling  but  indistinct  hopes  of  pecuniary 
advantage  from  the  regions  of  Fotheringham.  His  emissary  soon  got  hold  of 
the  redoubtable  Ben  Bran,  who,  truth  to  say,  had  long  been  on  the  look-out  for 
indications  of  the  desired  sort  from  the  other  side.  As  Bran  was  late  one 
evening  walking  slowly  alone  along  the  high-road  leading  to  York,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  genteel-looking  person,  who  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  whom  Bran 
now  recollected  to  have  seen,  or  spoken  to,  before.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
lies  the  gold  mine  ? "  said  the  stranger ;  "  at  Fotheringham  or  Yatton  1 " — and 
the  speaker  looked  round,  apprehensive  of  being  overheard.  Ben  pricked  up 
his  ears,  and  soon  got  into  conversation  with  the  mysterious  stranger ;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  threw  out,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  that  "  a 
certain  peer  could  never  be  supposed  to  send  a  certain  near  relative  into  the 
field,  in  order  that  that  relative  might  be  beaten,  *  *  *  and  especially  for  want 
of  a  few  pounds ;  and  besides,  my  friend,  when  only  —  *  * — eh  ? — *  * — the 

other  side  "    "Why,  who  are  you?    Where  do  you  come  from?"  inquired 

Ben,  with  a  violent  start.  "  Dropped  out  of  the — moon,"  was  the  quiet  and 
smiling  answer.  "  Then  I  must  say  they  know  a  precious  deal,"  replied  Ben, 
after  a  pause,  "  up  there,  of  what's  going  on  down  here."  "  To  be  sure,  every- 
thing ;  everything  I "  *  *  Here  the  stranger  told  Ben  the  precise  sum  which 
the  club  had  received  from  Mr.  Gammon.  "  Are  we  both — ^gentlemen  ?  "  in- 
quired the  stranger  earnestly.  "  Y — e— e — s,  I  hope  so,  sir,"  replied  Ben 
hesitatingly.  "And  men  of  business — men  of  our  word?"  "Honour  among 
thieves— ay,  ay,"  answered  Ben  in  a  still  lower  tone,  and  very  eagerly.  "  Then 
let  you  and  me  meet  alone,  this  time  to-morrow,  at  Darkltng  Edge ;  and  by  that 
time,  do  you  see,  turn  this  over  in  your  mind,"  here  the  stranger  twice  held  up 
both  his  hands,  with  outstretched  thumbs  and  fingers.  "  Sure  we  understand 
each  other  ? "  added  the  stranger. 

Ben  nodded,  and  they  were  presently  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  The  stranger 
gentleman  pulled  o£E  his  green  spectacles,  and  also  a  pair  of  grey  whiskers,  and 
put  both  of  them  into  his  pocket.  If  anyone  attempted  to  dog  him,  he  must 
have  been  led  a  pretty  round  !  'Twas  in  consequence  of  this  interview  that  Ben 
made  the  application  to  Gammon,  which  had  so  disturbed  him,  and  which  has 
been  already  described.  And  to  return  to  our  friend :  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
On  returning  to  the  Hall,  he  opened  a  secret  drawer  in  his  desk,  and  took  out 
a  thin  slip  of  paper  which  he  had  deposited  there  that  morning,  it  havin" 
been  then  received  by  him  from  town,  marked  "Private  and  Confidential," 
and  franked  "  Blossom  and  Box."  'Twas  but  a  line,  and  written  in  a  bold 
hand,  but  in  evident  haste ;  for  it  had  in  fact  been  penned  by  Lord  Blossom 
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and  Box  wHle  he  was  sitting  in  the  Cotiit  of  Chancery.   This  is  p  copy  of 


With  this  great  man,  Lord  Chancellor  Blossom  and  Box,  when  plain  Mr. 
Quicksilver,  Mr.  Gammon  had  had  a  pretty  familiar  acquaintance,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  suppose  ;  and  had  a  natural  desu-e  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in' -the 
eyes  of  so  distinguished  a  personage.  Gammon  had  volunteered  an  assurance  to 
Ms  lordship,  shortly  before  leaving  town,  that  the  election  was  safe,  and  in  his 
(Gammon's)  hands  ;  guess,  then,  his  chagrin  and  fury  at  finding  the  systematic 
and  determined  opposition  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  against  him  ;  and  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  to  defeat  it.  And  the  more  anxious  he  was  on  this  score, 
the  more  vividly  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  acting  with  a  caution  which 
should  ensure  real  ultimate  success,  instead  of  a  mere  noisy  and  temporary 
triumph,  which  should  be  afterwards  converted  into  most  galling,  disgraceful, 
and  public  defeat.  The  more  that  Gammon  reflected  on  the  sudden  but  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  Lord  De  la  Zouch  had  entered  into  the  contest,  the 
more  confident  he  became  that  his  lordship  had  an  important  ultimate  object  to 
secure  ;  and  that  he  had  at  command  immense  means  of  every  description.  Gam- 
mon but  too  well  knew,  in  common  with  all  the  world.  Was,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Crafty  brought  down,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  nothing  ?  What  the  deuce 
were  the  Quaint  Club  about  ?  Was  ever  anything  so  monstrous  heard  of — ten 
pounds  a  man  received — the  bargain  finally  struck — and  now  their  original 
demand  suddenly  and  peremptorily  doubled  ?  Venal  miscreants !  Was  the 
other  side  really  outbidding  him,  or  laying  a  deep  plan  for  entrapping  him  into 
an  act  of  wholesale  bribery  ?  In  short,  were  the  Quaint  Club  now  actuated 
by  avarice,  or  by  treachery  ?  Again  and  again  did  he  go  over  his  list  of  promises ; 
having  marked  the  favotiratle,  hostile,  neutral,  doubtful,  from  a  table  as  accu- 
rately compiled  and  classified  as  that  of  Mr.  Crafty.  Like  his  wily  and  practised 
opponent,  also.  Gammon  entrusted  his  principal  movements  to  scarce  a  soul  of 
those  who  were  engaged  with  him  ;  fearing,  indeed,  though  then  with  no 
definite  grounds,  that  Messrs.  Mudflint,  Woodlouse,  Centipede,  Bloodsuck,  and 
Going  Gone,  were  already  too  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  election.  According  to 
his  calculations,  supposing  all  his  promises  to  stand.  Titmouse  was,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Quaint  Club,  and  some  eighteeen  or  twenty  others  whom  he  had 
set  down  as  "  to  be  had  " — only  twentij-live  a-head  of  Delamere  ;  thus  making  a 
difEerence  of  eight  only  between  his  calculation  and  that  of  Crafty.  Of  course, 
therefore,  that  cursed  Quaint  Club  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  how  to  jockey 
them,  was  a  problem  that  well  nigh  split  his  head.  He  gave  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
credit  for  doing  all  that  he — Gammon — could  do,  to  win  the  election;  and 
believed  him,  therefore,  capable  of  buyiug  over  any  number  of  the  club,  to 
turn  king's  evidence  against  their  original  benefactor.  The  Bloodsucks  assured 
him  that  the  club  were  all  good  men  and  true — staunch — game  to  the  backbone ; 
but  Gammon  had  obtained  information  as  to  the  political  sentiments  of  several 
of  the  members,  before  they  had  acquired  the  new  franchise,  and  became 
banded  into  so  sudden  and  formidable  a  confederacy,  which  led  him  to  speculate 
rather  apprehensively  on  the  effects  which  might  follow  any  bold  and  skilful 
scheme  which  might  be  resorted  to  by  his  enemies.  Now,  as  far  as  the  club  was 
concerned,  its  members  were  all  quiet  respectable  men,  who  made  the  affair  a 
dry  matter  of  business.  They  justjy  looked  on  each  of  the  candidates  as  equally 
worthy  of  the  honour  they  coveted  of  representing  the  borough,  and  considered 
that  they  would  always  go  on  right  at  head-quarters — i.e.,  that  the  country 


it:— 


"  The  election  must  be  icon.  You  wiU  hear  from  E 
address  any  note  to  m-e. 


by  this  post. — Don't 
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would  be  properly  governed — with  out  the  least  reference  to  the  quality,  or 
complexion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  saw  the  desperate  and  unceasing 
fight  going  on  amongst  their  betters  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  and  imitated 
their  example  with  reference  to  the  crumbs  and  fragments.  First  they  divided 
themselves,  as  near  as  their  number  would  admit  of,  into  tens,  giving  one  to  the 
odd  nine,  equally  with  each  body  of  ten,  and  thus  produced  a  body  of  eleven 
representatives.  These  eleven,  again,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  club,  chose 
five  of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  negotiations  between  the 
club  and  the  two  candidates  ;  and  these  five  again  selected  one  of  themselves — 
Ben  Bran — to  be  the  actual  medium  of  communication  :  the  actual  state  of  the 
market  never  went  beyond  the  first  body  of  eleven  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  an 
exquisite  dexterity,  Mr.  Crafty  had  contrived  to  inspire  these  eleven,  through 
their  deputy  and  mouthpiece,  Bran,  with  a  determination  to  exact  fifteen 
pounds  per  head  more  from  Titmouse,  before  recording  their  votes  in  his  favour  .: 
and  this  untoward  state  of  things  was  duly  intimated  to  Gammon  by  Ben  Bran, 
by  silently  outstretching  both  hands  and  then  one  hand.  That  would  make  a 
total  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds  disbursed  among 
that  accursed  Quaint  Club  alone  I — thought  Gammon  with  a  shudder  :  and 
suppose  they  should  even  then  turn  tail  upon  him,  seduced  by  the  splendid 
temptations  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  1  Just  to  conceive  the  possibility,  for  one 
moment,  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bran  having  been  bought  over  to  betray  all  his  com- 
panionsj  and  Gammon  and  his  party  also,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ? 
Saith  the  immortal  author  of  Hudibras — 

"  Ah  me,  the  perils  that  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  t " 

But  I  shall  make  an  exclamation  of  my  own — 

"  What  pen  his  troubles  shall  describe. 
Who  voters  once  begins  to  bribe '.  " 

"  Oh  1 "  thought  Mr.  Gammon,  a  thousand  times,  "that  cursed  Quaint  Club  1 
—That  cursed  Crafty  !  " 

The  very  first  person  on  whom  Delamere  waited,  in  order  to  solicit  his  sup- 
port, was  little  Dr.  Tatham,  who,  I  need  hardly  say,  gave  it  promptly  and 
cordially ;  but  he  added,  shaking  his  head,  that  he  knew  he  was  giving  huge 
offence  to  the  people  at  the  Hall,  who  had  already  been  several  times  very 
urgent  indeed  with  him.  "  Well,  rather,  sir,  than  sow  dissension  between  you 
and  Mr.  Titmouse,  yovir  neighbour,"  said  Delamere  spiritedly,  "I  at  once  release 
you  from^  your  promise." 

"Ah '.'indeed?"  cried  Dr.  Tatham  briskly— "  Do  you?  Can  joul  Ought 
you  to  do  so  ?  I  look  upon  the  exercise  of  my  franchise  to  be  a  sacred  duty, 
and  I  sMl  discbarge  it  as  readily  and  as  conscientiously  as  any  other  duty, 
come  what  may."  Delamere  looked  at  him,  and  thought  how  often  he  had  heard 
Miss  Aijbrey  talk  of  him  with  afi^ectionate  enthusiasm,  and  he  believed  the 
little  Doctor  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  it.  "  For  myself,"  continued  Dr. 
Tatham,  ~"  I  care  little  ;  but  I  have  reason  greatly  to  apprehend  the  eifects  of 
his  displeasure  upon  those  who  are  disposed — as  such  I  know  they  are — to  go 
counter  to  his  wishes.    He'll  make  them  rue  the  day  " 

"  Aye  ? — Let  him  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Delamere,  with  an  eye  of  bright  defiance  ; 
but  it  kindled  only  a  faint  momentary  spark  of  consolation  in  the  breast  of  Dr. 
Tatham. 

The  rivals,  Mr.  Delamere  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  encountered  one  another,  as  it 
were  in  full  state,  on  the  second  day  of  the  former's  canvass.  'Twas  in  the 
street.    "Mr.  Delamere  was  attended  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  Sir  Percival  Pickering, 
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Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  Aylward  Elvet,  Mr.  Gold,  and  one  or  two  others.  Mr. 
Delamere  looked  certainly  very  handsome.  About  his  person,  countenance,  and 
carriage,  there  was  an  air  of  manly  frankness,  refinement,  and  simplicity ; 
and  a  glance  at  his  aristocratic  cast  of  features,  told  you  that  a  certain  latent 
tendency  to  hauteur  was  kept  in  check  by  sincere  good-nature.  He  was  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  and  his  motions  had  a  natural  ease  and  grace ;  and  as  for 
his  dress,  it  combined  a  rigid  simplicity  with  an  undoubted  fashion  and  elegance. 
Though  the  air  was  very  cold  and  frosty,  he  wore  only  a  plain  dark-coloured 
Burtout  buttoned. 

"  Delamere  1  Delamere  1 "  whispered  with  a  smile  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  (one  of  the 
former  members  for  the  borough),  on  first  catching  sight  of  the  enemy  approach- 
ing them  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  at  about  twenty  yards'  distance — 
"  Here  comes  your  opponent ;  he's  a  little  beauty,  eh  1 " 

Mr.  Titmouse  walked  first,  dressed  in  a  fine  drab-coloured  great-coat,  with 
velvet  collar  of  the  same  hue,  and  sable  near  a  foot  deep  at  the  wrists.  It  was 
buttoned  tightly  round  a  pinched-in  waist,  and  a  white  cambric  handkerchief 
peeped  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  breast.  He  had  a  red  and  green  plaid  waistcoat, 
and  a  full  satin  stock,  glistening  with  little  pins  and  chains.  His  trousers  were 
sky-blue,  and  very  tight,  and  covered  almost  the  whole  of  his  boot ;  so  that  it 
was  a  wonder  to  the  vulgar  how  he  ever  got  into  or  out  of  them.  The  little  that 
was  seen  of  his  boots  shone  wonderfully  ;  and  he  wore  spurs  at  his  heels.  His 
span-new  glossy  hat  .was  perched  aslant  on  his  bushy  hair  ;  he  wore  lemon- 
coloured  kid  gloves,  and  a  delicate  little  ebony  cane.  Following  this  pretty 
little  figure  were — the  sallow  insolent- looking  ^'■Reverend"  Smirk  Mudflint  (such 
was  the  title  he  assumed),  Mr.  Centipede,  Mr.  Grogram,  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior 
(who  had  approached  as  near,  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  to  his  illustrious 
client,  as  he  knew  how),  and — Mr.  Gammon.  As  the  hostile  companies  neared 
each  other,  that  of  Delamere  observed  some  one  hastily  whisper  to  Titmouse, 
who  instantly  stuck  his  chased  gold  eyeglass  into  his  eye,  and  stared  very 
vulgarly  at  Mr.  Delamere  —  who,  on  passing  him,  with  the  courtesy  he  con- 
ceived due  to  an  opponent,  took  ofiE  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  politeness  and 
grace,  his  example  being  followed  by  all  his  party.  Titmouse,  however,  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  the  compliment ;  but,  without  removing  his  glass  from 
his  eye,  throwing  an  odious  sneer  into  his  face,  stared  steadily  at  Mr.  Delamere, 
and  so  passed  on.  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  ably  seconded  him.  Mudflint,  with 
a  bitter  smirk,  touched  his  hat  slightly  ;  Centipede  affected  to  look  another 
way  ;  Grogram  blushed,  and  bowed  as  to  his  very  best  customer.  Mr.  Gammon 
came  last  ;  and  bursting  with  disgust  at  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Delamere, 
coloured  all  over  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  with  an  expression  of  very  anxious 
and  pointed  politeness,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  Mr.  Delamere  and  his  party, 
that  there  was  at  all  events  one  in  the  train  of  Titmouse  who  had  some  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Who  can  that  last  man  be  ?  He's  a  gentleman,"  inquired  Sir  Percival  with 
an  air  of  much  surprise.    "  Mr.  Gammon— a  man  who  is  lord-paramount  at  the 

Hall,"  replied  one.     "  Gammon  ! — Is  tliat  Mr.  "  echoed  Delamere,  wth 

much  interest ;  and  as  he  turned  round  to  look  at  Gammon,  observed  that 
Gammon  was  doing  the  same  ;  on  which  both  hastily  turned  away. 

As  the  important  day  approached,  each  party  prof  essed  complete  confidence 
as  to  the  result.  The  Yorkshire  Stingo  declared  that  it  had  authority  for  stating 
that  Mr.  Titmouse's  majority  would  be  at  least  three  to  one  over  Mr.  Delamere 
• — and  that,  too,  in  glorious  defiance  of  the  most  lavish  bribery  and  corruption, 
the  most  tyrannical  intimidation,  that  had  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  elec- 
tioneering. In  fact,  it  was  presumption  in  Mr.  Delamere  to  attempt  to  foist 
himself  upon  a  borough  with  which  he  had  no  connection,  and  done  with  a 
wanton  and  malicious  determination  to  occasion  expense  and  annoyance  to  Mr 
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Titmouse.  The  YorTi  True  Blue,  on  the  contrary,  assured  its  readers  that  Mr. 
Delamere's  prospects  were  of  the  brightest  description — and  though,  by  perhaps 
a  small  majority,  yet  he  was  sure  of  his  election.  He  had  been  everywhere 
hailed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Many  of  even  Mr.  Titmouse's  tenantry 
had  nobly  volunteered  their  support  to  Mr.  Delamere ;  and  at  Grilston,  so  long 
regarded  as  the  very  focus  and  hotbed  of  democracy,  his  success  had  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  so  forth.  Then  there  was  a 
sly  and  mischievous  caution  to  the  electors  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  ingenious 
and  eloquent  sophistries  which  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Titmouse  at  the 
hustings,  on  the  day  of  nomination  !  1  All  this  might  be  very  well  for  the 
papers,  and  probably  produce  its  impression  upon  those  who,  at  a  distance,  are 
in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  them.  But  as  for  the  actors — the  parties  concerned 
—Mr.  Delamere  was  repeatedly  assured  by  Mr.  Crafty  that  a  decent  minority 
was  the  very  utmost  that  could  be  expected  ;  while  Titmouse  and  his  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  in  a  very  painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  :  only 
Gammon,  however,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  being  acquainted  with  the 
true  source  of  uneasiness  and  difficulty — viz.,  the  abominable  rapacity  of  the 
Quaint  Club. 

At  length  dawned  the  day  which  was  to  determine  how  far  Yatton  was 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
glorious  Bill  for  giving  Everybody  Everything — which  was  to  witness  the 
maiden  contest  between  the  two  hopeful  scions  of  the  noble  and  ancient  houses 
of  Dreddlington  and  De  la  Zouch — on  which  it  was  to  be  ascertained  whether 
Yatton  was  to  be  bought  and  sold,  like  any  other  article  of  merchandise,  by  a 
bitter  old  borough-monger  ;  or  to  signalize  itself  by  its  spirit  and  independence, 
in  returning  one  who  avowed,  and  would  support,  the  noble  principles  which 
secured  the  passing  of  the  Great  Bill  which  has  been  so  often  alluded  to.  As 
for  my  hero,  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  gives  me  pain  to  have  to  record — making  even  all 
due  allowance  for  the  excitement  occasioned  by  so  exhilarating  an  occasion — 
that  there  were  scarcely  two  hours  in  the  day  during  which  he  could  be  con- 
sidered as  sober.  He  generally  left  his  bed  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
— about  two  o'clock  reached  his  committee-room — there  he  called  for  a  bottle  or 
two  of  soda-water,  with  brandy  ;  and,  thus  supported,  set  out  on  his  canvass,  and 
never  refused  an  invitation  to  take  a  glass  of  good  ale  at  the  houses  which  he 
visited.  About«the  real  business  of  the  election — about  his  own  true  position 
and  prospects — Gammon  never  once  deigned  to  consult  or  instruct  him ;  but  had 
confined  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  very  short  and  simple  speech,  to  be 
delivered  by  Titmouse,  if  possible,  from  the  hustings,  and  which  he  had  made 
Titmouse  copy  out  many  times,  and  promise  that  he  would  endeavour  to  learn 
off  by  heart.  He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  walk  up  the  outside  of  the 
Monument. 

Merrily  rang  the  bells  of  Grilston  church,  by  order  of  the  vicar,  the  Eeverend 
Gideon  Fleshpot,  who  was  a  stanch  Titmousite,  and  had  long  cast  a  sort  of 
sheep's  eye  upon  the  living  of  Yatton  ;  for  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  younger 
than  its  present  possessor.  Dr.  Tatham.  What  a  bustle  was  there  in  the  town  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  AH  business  was  to  be  suspended  for  the  day. 
Great  numbers  from  the  places  adjacent  began  to  pour  into  the  town  about  that 
hour.  It  was  soon  seen  who  was  the  popiilar  candidate— he  whose  colours  were 
yellorv  ;  for  wherever  you  went,  yellow  cockades,  rosettes,  and  button-ties  for 
the  men,  and  yellow  ribands  for  the  girls,  yellow  flags  and  yellow  placards  with 
"Titmouse  for  Yatton!"  met  the  eye.  Mr.  Delamere's  colours  were  a  deep 
blue,  but  were  worn,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  only  one  in  four  or  five  of  those  who 
were  stirring  about ;  and  who,  moreover,  however  respectable,  and  in  appear- 
ance superior  to  the  adherents  of  Titmouse,  yet  wore  no  such  look  of  confidence 
and  cheerfulness  as  they.   From  the  bow  window  of  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  Mr. 
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Delamere's  head-quarters,  streamed  an  ample  and  very  rich  bhie  silk  banner,  on 
which  was  worked,  in  white  silk,  the  figure  of  a  Bible,  Crown,  and  Sceptre,  and 
the  words  "  Delamere  for  Yatton."  This  would  have  probably  secured  some 
little  favourable  notice  from  his  sullen  and  bitter  opponents,  had  they  known 
that  it  had  been  the  workmanship  of  some  fifteen  of  as  sweetly  beautiful  girls 
as  could  have  been  picked  out  of  the  whole  county  of  York  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
'tis  a  singular  and  melancholy  sign  of  the  times,  that  beauty,  innocence,  and 
accomplishment,  are  in  England  to  be  found  uniformly  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
tyranny  and  corruption  against  the  people.  Then  Mr.  Delamere's  hand  was 
equal  to  three  such  as  that  of  his  opponent — playing  with  equal  precision  and 
power :  and  what  was  more,  they  played  very  bold,  enlivening  tunes  as  they 
paraded  the  town.  There  was  one  feature  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  day, 
that  was  rather  singular  and  significant :  viz.,  that  though  all  the  members  of 
the  formidable  Quaint  Club  were  stirring  about,  not  one  of  tliem  wore  the  odours 
of  either  party,  though  (between  ourselves)  each  man  had  the  colours  of  both 
parties  in  his  pocket.  They  appeared  studiously  to  abstain  from  a  display  of 
party  feeling — though  several  of  them  could  not  resist  a  leering  wink  of  the  eye 
when  the  yellow  band  went  clashing  past  them.  They  had,  moreover,  a  band 
of  their  own,  which  went  about 'the  town  preceded  by  their  own  standard — a 
very  broad  sheet  of  sky-blue,  stretched  between  two  poles,  supported  by  two 
men  :  and  the  droll  device  it  bore,  was — an  enormous  man's  face,  with  an  in- 
tense squint,  and  two  hands,  with  the  thumbs  of  each  resting  on  the  nose,  and 
the  fingers  spread  out  towards  the  beholder.  It  produced — as  if  seemed 
designed  to  produce — shouts  of  laughter  wherever  it  made  its  appearance. 
Every  member  of  the  Quaint  Club,  however,  wore  a  grave  face  as  if  they  were 
the  only  persons  who  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  exalted  functions  which  they 
were  about  to  exercise.  No  one  could  tell  which  way  they  intended  to  vote, 
though  all  expected  that  they  were  to  come  in  at  the  last,  and  place  the  yellows 
in  a  triumphant  majority  of  a  hundred,  at  least.  Though  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  they  were  Mr.  Titmouse's  men,  before  Mr.  Delamere  appeared 
in  the  field ;  yet.  gince  then,  they  had  suddenly  exhibited  a  politic  and  persever- 
ing silence  and  reserve,  even  among  their  personal  friends  and  acquaintance. 
The  yellow  band  performed  one  feat  which  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  yellow 
crowd  which  attended  them,  and  evidenced  the  delicacy  by  which  those  who 
guided  their  movements  were  actuated  :  viz.,  they  frequently  passed  and  re- 
passed Mr.  Delamere's  committee-room,  playing  that  truly  inspiriting  air,  "  The 
Kogue's  March."  Then  the  yellows  dressed  up  a  poor  old  donkey  in  Mr..  Dela- 
mere's colours,  which  were  plentifully  attached  to  the  animal's  ears  and  tail,  and 
paraded  him,  with  great  cheering,  before  the  doors  of  the  Hare  and  flounds,  and 
Mr.  Delamere's  principal  friends  and  adherents.  Nay — -one  of  the  more  viva- 
cious of  the  crowd  threw  a  stone  at  a  little  corner  window  of  the  blue  com- 
mittee-room, through  which  it  went  smashing  on  its  way,  till  it  hit  upon  the 
inkstand  of  calm  Mr.  Crafty,  who  sat  alone  in  the  little  room.,  busy  at  work  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He  looked  up  for  a  moment,  called  for  a  fresh  inkstand, 
and  presently  resumed  his  pen,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  hustings  were  erected  upon  a  very  convenient  and  commodious  green, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town  ;  and  thither  might  be  seen,  first  on 
its  way,  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  profession  of  the  popular  candidate — 
Mr.  Titmouse.  Here  and  there  might  be  heard,  as  he  passed,  the  startling 
sounds  of  mimic  ordnance,  fired  by  little  boys  from  housetops.  As  they 
passed  the  church,  its  bells  rang  their  merriest  peal ;  and,  at  a  little  distance 
further  on,  the  little  boys  of  Mr.  Hie  HiEC  Hoc,  each  with  a  small  rosette  tied 
to  his  jacket,  struck  up  a  squeaking  and  enthusiastic  "  hurrah  I  "  while  from 
the  upper  windows,  the  young  ladies  (three  in  number)  of  Mrs.  Hie  Htec  Hoc's 

establishment,"  waved  their  little, white  pocket-handkerchiefs.    Next  on  their 
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way,  they  passed  the  "  Reverend  "  Smirk  Mudflint's  chapel,  which  was  in  very 
queer  contiguity  to  an  establishment  of  a  very  queer  character — in  fact, 
adjoining  it.  Against  the  upper  part  of  the  chapel  hung  a  device  calculated 
to  arrest,  as  it  did  arrest,  universal  attention — viz.,  an  inverted  copy  of  the 
New  Testament ;  over  it,  the  figure  of  a  church  turned  upside  down,  with  the 
point  of  its  steeple  resting  on  the  word  '•  Kevelation ;  "  and  upon  the  aforesaid 
church  stood  proudly  erect  an  exact  representation  of  Mr.  Smirk  Mudflint's 
chapel,  over  which  were  the  words — "  Freedom  of  Opinion  I  and  Truth  Trium- 
phant ! "  But  I  do  not  know  whether  another  device,  worked  by  Miss 
Mudflint — a  skinny,  tallow-faced,  and  flinty-hearted  young  lady  of  nine-and- 
twenty — was  not  still  more  striking  and  original ;  viz.,  a  Triangle,  and  an  Eye 
with  rays,  with  the  words — '■^Titmouse!  Truth!  Peace!"  Three  cheers  for 
Mr.  Mudflint  were  given  here  ;  and  Mr.  Mudflint  bowed  all  round  with  an 
air  of  proud  excitement — feeling,  moreover,  an  intense  desire  to  stop  the 
procession  and  make  a  speech  while  opposite  to  his  own  little  dunghill. 

First  in  the  procession  marched  a  big  fellow  with  one  eye,  bearing  a  flag, 
with  a  red  cap  on  a  pike,  and  the  words,  in  large  black  characters — "  Titmouse 
or  Death  !  1  ! "  "  Let  Tyrants  Tremble  !  I  !  !  " — Then  came  the  band,  and  next 
to  them  walked — Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  dressed  exactly  as  he  was  when  he 
encountered  in  their  canvass,  the  party  of  his  opponent, — only  that  he  wore 
a  yellow  rosette,  attached  to  a  button-hole  on  the  left  side  of  his  drab  great- 
coat. His  protuberant  light-blue  eyes  danced  with  delight,  and  his  face  was 
flushed  with  excitement.  His  hat  was  ofE  and  on  every  moment,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  universal  salutations  which  greeted  him,  and  which  so  occupied 
him  that  he  even  forgot  to  use  his  eyeglass.  On  his  left  hand  walked,  wrapped 
up  in  a  plain  dark-hued  great-coat,  a  somewhat  diflEerent  person — Mr.  Gammon. 
The  expression  which  his  features  wore  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  ;  and  any 
tolerably  close  observer  might  have  detected  the  mortification  and  disgust  with 
which  his  eye  occasionally  glanced  at,  and  was  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from, 
the  figure  of  the  grinning  idiot  beside  him.  Who  do  you  think,  reader,  walked 
on  Mr.  Titmduse's  right-hand  side  1  Sir  Harkaway  Eotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet, 
whose  keen  political  feelings,  added  to  a  sincere  desire  to  secure  a  chance  of 
his  daughter's  becoming  the  mistress  of  Tatton,  had  long  ago  obliterated  all 
im.kindly  recollection  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  gross  conduct  on  a  former  occasion, 
after  having  received,  through  the  medium  of  Bloodsuck,  senior,  as  a  common 
friend,  a  satisfactory  apology.  Next  walked  Mr.  Titmouse's  mover  and 
seconder,  the  "  Revere7id"  Mr.  Mudflint,  and  Going  Gone,  "Esquire."  Then 
came  Mr.  Centipede,  and  Mr.  Woodlouse,  Mr.  Grogram  and  Mr.  Ginblossom  ; 
Mr.  Gargle  Glister  and  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck ;  and  others  of  the  leading 
friends  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  followed  by  some  two  hundred  of  others,  two  and  two. 
Thus  passed  along  the  main  street  of  Grilston,  in  splendid  array,  what  might 
too  truly  have  been  called  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  popular  candidate-; 
his  progress  being  accompanied  by  the  music  of  his  band,  the  acclamations  of 
the  excited  and  intelligent  crowd,  the  waving  of  banners  and  flags  below,  and' 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  from  the  ladies  at  the  windows,  and  desperate 
stragglings  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  to  catch  a  glimse  of 
Mr.  Titmouse.  Mr.  Gammon  laad  the  day  before  judiciously  hired  ten  pounds' 
worth  of  mob — a  device  alone  sufficient  to  have  made  Mr.  Titmouse  the 
popular  candidate,  and  it  now  told  excellently  ;  for  the  aforesaid  ten  pounds' 
worth  disposed  itself  in  truly  admirable  order,  in  front  of  the  hustings — and, 
on  Mr.  Titmouse's  making  his  appearance  there,  set  up  a  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
shout,  which  rent  the  air,  and  was  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy.  Mr.  Titmouse  on  gaining  the  hustings,  changed  colour  visibly,  and, 
coming  in  front,  took  off:  his  glossy  hat,  and  bowed  repeatedly  in  all  directions. 
Mr.  Delamere's  procession  was  of  a  vastly  superior  description,  yet  t09 
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palpably  that  of  the  unpopular  candidate— every  member  of  it,  from  first  to 
last,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter  incivility,  and  even  insult,  however 
really  anxious  to  avoid  the  slightest  occasion  for  it.    The  band  was  numerous, 
and  played  admirably.    There  was  a  profusion  of  gay  and  handsome  flags  and 
banners.    Mr.  Delamere  walked  next  to  the  band,  with  a  gallant  bearing,  a  gay 
and  cheerful  smile,  yet  oft  darkened  by  anxiety  as  he  perceived  indulDitable 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  rough  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  On 
his  right  hand  side  walked  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  on  his  left.  Sir  Percival  Pickering, 
the  late  member  for  the  borough.    Following  them  came  Mr.  Gold,  the  banker, 
and  Mr.  Milnthorpe,  an  extensive  and  highly-respectable  flour  factor — these 
being  Mr.  Delamere's  mover  and  seconder  :  and  they  were  followed  by  at  least 
three  hundred  others,  two  and  two,  all  of  substantial  and  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  most  resolute  air  to  boot.    No  amount  of  mob  that  day  in  Grilston 
would  have  ventured  an  attack  in  passing  upon  that  stout-hearted  body  of 
yeomen.    A  great  many  white  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  the  windows  as 
Delamere  passed  along — waved  by  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  fair  creatures, 
whose  hearts  throbbed  with  fond  fear  lest  an  unoflEending  gentleman  should 
be  maltreated  by  the  reckless  mob.    When  Mr.  Delamere  approached  a  large 
bow  window,  opposite  to  the  Town  Hall,  his  heart  began  to  beat  quickly. 
There  were  four  as  beautiful  and  high-born  young  women  as  England  could 
have  produced,  all  gazing  down  upon  him  with  eager  and  anxious  looks.  It 
was  not  they,  however,  who  occasioned  Mr.  Delamere's  emotion.    He  knew 
that  in  that  room  was  Lady  Dela  Zouch — Ms  mother ;  and  he  grew  silent  and 
excited  as  he  approached  it.    One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  four  as  he  stopped 
and  with  respectful  bow  looked  up  for  an  instant— Lady  Alethea  Lorymer — 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  stepped  aside ;  and  there  stood  revealed  the 
figure  of  Lady  De  la  Zouch.    She  would  have  waved  her  handkerchief,  but 
that  she  required  it  to  conceal  her  emotion.    The  lips  of  neither  mother  nor 
son  moved ;  but  their  hearts  uttered  reciprocal  benedictions — and  Delamere 
passed  on.    As  he  neared  the  church,  I  regret  to  have  it  to  put  on  record,  but, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Eeverend  Gideon  Pleshpot,  the  bell  tolled  as  for  a  funeral !  I 
Could  anything  have  been  more  lamentable  and  disgusting  ?    If  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  sight  of  his  mother  had  been  calculated  in  any  degree  to  subdue, 
for  a  moment,  his  feelings,  what  ensued  within  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  was 
sufficient  to  excite  his  sternest  mood  ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  the  head  of  his  pro- 
cession became  visible  to  the  crowd  on  the  green,  there  arose  a  tremendous  storm 
of  yelling,  hooting,  hissing,  and  groaning  :  and  when  Mr.  Delamere  made  his 
appearance  in  front  of  the  hustings,  you  might  have  imagined  that  you  were 
witnessing  the  reception  given  to  some  loathsome  miscreant  mounting  the 
gallows  to  expiate  with  his  life  a  hideous  and  revolting  crime.    He  advanced, 
nevertheless,  with  a  smile  of  cheerful  resolution  and  good-humour,  though  he 
changed  colour  a  little  ;  and,  taking  ofE  his  hat,  bowed  in  all  directions. 
Gracious  heaven  !  what  a  contrast  he  presented  to  his  popular  rival,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, who  stood  grinning  and  winking  to  the  wretches  immediately  underneath, 
evidently  with  a  spiteful  gratification  at  the  treatment  which  his  opponent  was 
experiencing.    Any  one  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  crowd  had  but  to  call  out 
"  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Titmouse  !  "  to  be  instantly  obeyed  ;  then  "  three  gi'oans 
for  the  young  boroughmonger  1  "  were  responded  to  with  amazing  vehemence 
and  effect.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of 
carriages,  both  close  and  open,  principally  occupied  by  ladies — and  I  need 
hardly  say  who  was  the  favourite  in  those  quarters.    Then  the  rival  bands 
moved  continually  about,  playing  well-known  national  airs  ;  while  the  banners 
and  flags,  blue  and  yellow,  heightened  the  exhilarating  and  picturesque  effect 
of  the  whole.    The  hustings  were  strong  and  commodious  ;  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
bis  friends  stood  on  the  right,  Mr.  Delamere  and  his  friends  on  the  left  side. 
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And  beside  him  stood  his  mover  and  seconder,  Mr.  Gold  and  Mr  Milnthorpe  : 
the  two  late  members  ;  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  other  gentlemen — the  whole 
party  forming  such  a  strong  contrast  to  their  opponents,  as  must  have  challenged 
any  one's  observation  in  an  instant.    Titmouse  stood  in  the  centre,  leaning  (as 
he  supposed)  gracefully  against  the  front  bar  ;  on  his  right  stood  the  burly ' 
slovenly  figure  of  Sir  Harkaway  Kotgut  Wildfire,  with  his  big,  bloated,  blotchy, 
face :  on  Mr.  Titmouse's  left  side  stood  his  proposer,  the  "  Keverend  "  Mr. 
Smirk  Mudflint.    His  lean,  sallow  face  wore  a  very  disagreeable  and  bitter, 
expression,  which  was  aggravated  by  a  sinister  cast  of  one  of  his  eyes.    He  was 
dressed  in  black  with  a  white  neckerchief  and  no  shirt  collars.    Next  to  him 
stood  Going  Gone,  Esq.,  Mr.  Titmouse's  seconder,  with  a  ruddy  complexion, 
light  hair,  a  droll  eye,  and  an  expression  of  coarse  but  by  no  means  ill-natured 
energy.    Gammon  stood  immediately  behind  Titmouse,  into  whose  ear  he 
whispered  frequently  and  anxiously.    There  were  also  the  Keverend  Gideon 
Fleshpot  (though  he  evidently  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  conspicuous),  Mr. 
Glister,  Mr.  Grogram,  Mr.  Woodlouse,  Mr.  Centipede,  Mr.  Ginblossom,  Mr.  Hie 
Hsec  Hoc,  the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  father  and  son.    The  business  of  the  day 
having  been  opened  with  the  ordinary  formalities  by  the  returning  officer,  he 
earnestly  besought  the  assembled  multitude  to  remember  that  they  were  Eng- 
lishmen, and  to  give  both  parties  fair  play,  allowing  everyone  who  might 
address  them  from  the  hustings,  to  be  heard  without  serious  interruption.  It 
had  been  arranged  between  the  two  committees  that  Mr.  Titmouse  should  be 
first  proposed;  and  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  returning  oflBcer  ceased 
speaking,  the  "  Keverend "  Mr.  Mudflint  took  oi£  his  hat  and  prepared  to 
address  the  "  electors  ;  "  but  he  had  to  wait  for  at  least  a  minute  in  order  that 
the  applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  might  subside,  during  which  little 
anxious  interval,  he  could  not  help  directing  towards  his  opponent  a  look  of 
bitter  exultation.    He  spoke  with  the  self-possession,  fluency,  and  precision  of 
a  practised  public  speaker.    If  the  day's  proceedings  were  to  take  their  tone 
from  that  of  the  opening  speech,  'twas  a  thousand  pities  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  "  Keverend  "  Mr.  Mudflint  to  deliver  it.    He  had  so  clear  a  voice,  spoke 
with  such  distinctness  and  deliberation,  and  amidst  such  silence,  that  every  word 
he  uttered  was  audible  all  over  the  crowd  ;  and  anything  more  unchristian,  un- 
courteous,  unfair,  towards  his  opponents,  and  calculated  to  excite  towards  them 
the  hatred  of  the  crowd,  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  ;  in  what  offensive 
and  indecent  terms  he  spoke  of  the  Established  Church  and  its  ministers  !  of 
the  aristocracy  ('-those  natural  tyrants,"  he  said),  and  indeed  of  all  the  best 
and  time-hallowed  institutions  of  dear  glorious  old  England — which  might,  by 
the  way,  well  blush  to  own  such  a  creature  as  he,  as  one  entitled  by  birth  to 
3all  himself  one  of  her  sons  !  How  he  hailed  the  approaching  downfall  of 
• 'priestcraft"  and  "hingoraft\" — "A  new  light,"  he  said,  "was  diffusing 
itself  over  benighted  mankind — 'twas  the  pure  and  steady  light  of  Reason,  and 
3,11  filthy  things  were  flying  from  before  it "  (immense  cheers  followed  the 
mnouncement  of  so  important  and  interesting  a  fact).    "  The  Bible,"  he  said, 
'  was  a  book  of  excellent  common  sense ;  and  nothing  but  villainous  priestcraft 
l.-'l  attempted  to  torture  and  dislocate  it  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  mysteries, 
which  led  to  rank  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  equally  revolting  to  God  and  man." 
[Perceiving,  from  the  coolness  with  which  it  was  received,  that  this  was  going  a 
little  too  rapidly  ahead,  he  dropped  that  subject  altogether,  and  soon  regained 
:he  ear  of  his  audience  by  descanting  in  very  declamatory  and  inflammatory 
Lerms  upon  the  resplendent  victory  which  the  people  had  recently  gained  in  the 
glorious  Bill  for  giving  Everybody  Everything.)    "They  had  burst  their  bonds 
with  a  noble  effort  ;  but  their  chains  would  be  quickly  re-riveted,  unless  they 
iollowed  up  their  advantage,  and  never  stopped  short  of  crushing  a  heartless 
ind  tyrannical  and  insolent  oligarchy  ;  unless  the  people  were  now  true  to 
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themselves,  and  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  good  men  and  true,  to 
watch  over  the  energies  of  reviving  liberty,  lest  they  should  be  strangled  in 
their  way — (the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  inaudible  in  the  storm  of 
applause  which  it  excited).  Under  these  circumstances  Providence  itself  had 
pointed  out  an  individual  whom  he  was  proud  and  happy  to  propose  to 
their  notice — (Here  he  turned  and  bowed  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  who,  plucking  oflE 
his  hat,  bobbed  in  return,  and  blushed,  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  all  before 
them,  to  whom  also  he  bowed  repeatedly) — a  gentleman  who  seemed,  as  it 
were,  made  for  them  ;  who,  in  his  own  person,  might  be  said  to  afEord  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  regeneration  of  society — who,  to  borrow  for  a  moment  an 
absurd  word  from  his  opponents,  had  by  a  sort  of  miracle  (with  what  an 
infernal  emphasis  he  pronounced  this  word  !)  been  placed  where  he  was,  in  his 
present  proud  position ;  who  had  totally  and  happily,  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  neighbourhood,.which  had  already  become  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
fuse and  yet  discriminating  generosity  and  hospitality  ;  who  stood  in  bright  and 
bold  relief  from  out  a  long  gloomy  line  of  ancestors,  all  of  Whom  had  lived  and 
died  in  enmity  to  the  people ;  also  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  nothing 
except  their  bigotry  and  hatred  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mr.  Titmouse  was 
the  first  of  his  ancient  family  to  claim  the  proud  title  of — The  Man  of  the 
People.  (Here  a  voice  called  out,  "  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Titmouse  !  " — which 
were  giren  spontaneously,  and  most  effectively.)  His  '  address  '  was  worthy  of 
Mm — it  did  equal  honour  to  his  bdad  and  his  heart  (it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  smUe  which  here  just  glanced  over  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Gammon), 
touching  nothing  that  it  did  not  adorn — at  once  bold,  comprehensive,  uncom- 
promising !  — He  had  had  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  acquaintance,  he  might 
venture  perhaps  to  say  the  friendship,  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  since  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  very  proud  he  was  to  be  able  to  say 
so.  He  could  assure  the  electors,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Titmous«,  that  they  would  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  future  representative 
— of  the  choice  which  they  were  about  to  make.  (Here  the  worthy  speaker 
had  some  sudden  misgivings  as  to  the  display  likely  to  be  made  by  Titmouse, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  address  the  electors  : — so  he  added  in  rather  a 
subdued  tone) — it  was  true  that  they  might  not  have,  in  Mr.  Titmouse,  a  magpie 
in  the  House  {lauffhter),  a  mere  chatterer — much  cry  and  little  wool ;  they  had 
had  enough  of  mere  speechifiers  at  St  Stefihen's — but.  they  would  have  a  good 
working  member  (cheers')  ;  one  always  at  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger  (cheers)  ;■ 
a  good  committeeman,  and  one  whose  princely  fortune  rendered  him  independent  < 
of  party  and  of  the  blandishments  of  power.  In  the  language  of  the  ancient 
poet  (!)  Mr.  Mudflint  would  exclaim  on  such  an  occasion,  '  Facta,  non  verba 
qucero'  (great  cheering).  And  now  a  word  for  his  opponent  (groans).  He  was 
a  mere  puppet,  held  in  the  hands  of  someone  out  of  sight  (laughter) — it  might 
be  of  a  base  old  borough-monger  (groans)- — who  sought  to  make  Yatton  a  rotten 
borough  (hisses),  a  stepping  stone  to  ascendancy  in  the  county  (cries  of  '  Will 
he,  thougk,  lad,  eh  ? '),  who  would  buy  and  sell  them  like  slaves  (hisses),  and 
would  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  restored  the  intolerable  old  vassalage  of 
feudalism  (groans  and  hisses  here  burst  forth  from  that  enlightened  assemblage, 
at  the  bare  idea  of  anything  so  frightful).  He  meant  nothing  personally 
offensive  to  the  honourable  candidate — but  was  he  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious 
notice?  (great  latigMer).  Had  he  an  opinion  of  his  own?  (loud  laughter). 
Had  he  not  better,  to  use  the  language  of  a  book  that  was  much  misunderstood, 
tarry  at  Jei-usalem  (!.'/)  till  Ids  heard  Tvas  gronn?  Was  he  not,  in  fact,  a 
nonentity,  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  man's  serious  notice  ?  Was  he  not 
reeking  feom  Oxford  (groans),  that  hotbed  of  pedantic  ignorance  and  venerable 
bigotry  (hooting s),  surrounded  by  a  dismal  and  lurid  halo  of  superstition  ? " 
(groaning  and  hootinq). 
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Finer  and  finer  was  Mr.  Mudflint  becoming  every  moment  as  he  warmed  with 
his  subject — but  unfortunately  his  audience  was  beginning  very  unequivocally 
to  intimate  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  heard.  A 
cry,  for  instance,  was  heard — "  The  rest  of  my  discoorse  next  Sunday  !  "—for 
the  crowd  knew  that  they  were  being  kept  all  this  while  from  one  of  their 
greatest  favourites,  Mr.  Going  Gone,  who  had  also  himself  been  latterly  rather 
frequently  and  significantly  winking  his  eye  at  those  before  him,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  Mr.  Mudflint,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  vivid  vexation,  pique, 
and  envy,  concluded  rather  abruptly  by  proposing  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquu'e, 
of  Yatton,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Up 
went  hats  into  the  air,  and  shouts  of  the  most  joyous  and  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion rent  the  air  for  several  minutes.  Then  took  oil  his  hat  the  jolly  Mr.  Going 
Gone — a  signal  for  roars  of  laughter,  and  cries  of  coarse  and  droll  welcome, 
in  expectancy  of  fun.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  He  kept  them  in  good- 
humour  and  fits  of  laughter  during  the  whole  of  his  "address ;  "  and  though 
destitute  of  any  pretence  to  refinement,  I  must  at  the  same  time  saj',  that  I 
could  not  detect  any  traces  of  ill-nature  in  it.  He  concluded  by  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  amidst  tumultuous  cheers  ;  and,  after  waiting  for 
some  few  minutes,  in  order  that  they  might  subside,  Mr.  Gold  took  of£  his  hat, 
and  essayed  to  address  the  crowd.  Now  he  really  was  what  he  looked,  an  old 
man  of  unaffected  and  very  great  good-humour  and  benevolence  ;  and  that,  too, 
was  extensive  and  systematic.  He  had  only  the  week  before  distributed  soup, 
blankets,  coals,  and  potatoes  to  two  hundred  poor  families  in  the  borough,  even 
as  he  had  done  at  that  period  of  the  year  for  many  years  before.  No  tale  of 
distress,  indeed,  was  ever  told  him  in  vain,  unless  palpably  fictitious  and 
fraudulent.  The  moment  that  his  bare  head,  scantily  covered  with  grey  hairs, 
was  visible,  there  arose,  at  a  given  signal  from  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  a 
dreadful  hissing  and  hooting  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  crowd.  If  he  appeared 
disposed  to  persevere  in  addressing  the  two  or  three  immediately  around  him, 
that  only  infuriated  the  mob  against  the  poor  old  man,  who  bore  it  all,  however, 
with  great  good-humour  and  fortitude.  But  it  was  in  vain.  After  some  twenty 
minutes  spent  in  useless  efforts  to  make  hunself  audible,  he  concluded,  in  mere 
dumb  show,  by  proposing  the  Honourable  Geoffry  Lovel  Delamere,  at  the 
mention  of  whose  name  there  again  arose  a  perfect  tempest  of  howling,  hissing, 
groaning,  and  hooting.  Then  Mr.  Milnthorpe  came  forward,  determined  not  to 
be  put  down."  He  was  a  very  tall  and  powerfully  built  man  ;  bold  and 
determined,  with  a  prodigious  power  of  voice,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.  "  Now, 
lads,  I'm  ready  to  try  which  can  tire  the  other  out  first !  "  he  roared,  in  a  truly 
stentorian  voice,  that  was  heard  over  all  their  uproar,  which  it  redoubled.  How 
vain  the  attempt  1  How  ridiculous  the  challenge  !  Confident  of  his  lungs,  he 
smiled  good-humouredly  at  the  hissing  and  bellowing  mass  before  him,  and  for 
half-an-hour  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  make  himself  heard.  At  length, 
however,  without  his  having  in  the  slightest  degree  succeeded,  his  pertinacity 
began  to  irritate  the  crowd,  who,  in  fact,  felt  themselves  being  bullied,  and  that 
no  crowd  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of  can  bear  for  one  instant ;  and  what  is  one 
against  so  many  t  Hundreds  of  fists  were  held  up  and  shaken  at  him.  A 
missile  of  some  sort  or  another  was  flung  at  him,  though  it  missed  him  ; 
and  then  the  returning  officer  advised  him  to  desist  from  his  attempts,  lest 
mischief  should  ensue  ;  on  which  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '•  I  second 
Mr.  Delamere !  "  and,  amidst  immense  groaning  and  hissing,  replaced  his  hat 
on  his  head,  thereby  owning  himself  vanquished  ;  which  the  mob  also  per- 
ceiving, they  burst  into  loud  and  long-continued  laughter. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Titmouse  I  "  said  the  returning  officer,  addressing  him  :  on  hearing 
whose  words  he  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  felt  very  much  disposed 
to  be  sick.    He  pulled  out  of  his  coat-pocket  a  well-worn  little  roll  of  paper,  on 
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which  was  the  speech  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  prepared  for  him,  as  I  have 
already  intimated  ;  and  with  a  shaking  hand  unrolled  it,  casting  at  its  contents 
a  glance — momentary  and  despairing.  What  then  would  that  little  fool  have 
given  for  memory,  voice,  and  manner  enough  to  "  speak  the  speech  that  had 
been  set  down  for  him  1  "  He  cast  a  dismal  look  over  his  shoulder  at  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  took  off  his  hat— Sir  Harkaway  clapping  him  on  the  back, 
exclaiming,  "  Now  for't,  lad — have  at  'em  and  away — never  fear ! "  The  moment 
that  he  stood  bare-headed,  and  prepared  to  address  the  writhing  mass  of  faces 
before  him,  he  was  greeted  with  a  prodigious  shout — hats,  some  waved,  others 
flung  into  the  air — and  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  uproar  abated  in 
the  least.  With  fearful  rapidity,  however,  every  species  of  noise  and  inter- 
ruption ceased — and  a  perfect  silence  prevailed.    The  sea  of  eager  excited  faces 

 all  turned  towards  him — was  a  spectacle  that  might  for  a  moment  have  shaken 

the  nerves  of  even  a  vian — had  he  been  "  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking." 
The  speech,  which — brief  and  simple  as  it  was — he  had  never  been  able  to  make 
his  own,  even  after  copying  it  out  half-a-dozen  times,  and  trying  to  learn  it  o£E 
for  an  hour  or  two  daily  during  the  preceding  fortnight,  he  had  now  utterly  for- 
gotten ;  and  he  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  retire  at  once  from  the 
contest,  or  sink  unperceived  under  the  floor  of  the  hustings. 

"Begin!  begin!"  whispered  Gammon  earnestly.  "Ya — a — s — but — what  shall 
I  say  1 "  stammered  Titmouse.  "  Your  speech  " — answered  Gammon  impatiently. 
"  I — I — 'pon  my — soul — I've — forgot  every  word  of  it  ?  "  "  Then  read  it,"  said 
Gammon,  in  a  furious  whisper — "  Good  God,  you'll  be  hissed  oEE  the  hustings  ! 
— Read  from  the  paper,  do  you  hear  1  " — he  added,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth.  | 

Matters  having  come  to  this  fearful  issue,  "Gentlemen,"  commenced  Mr. 

Titmouse  faintly!   "Hear  him!    Hear,  hear! — Hush!     Shy  sh  1  "  cried 

the  impatient  and  expectant  crowd. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  a  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  every  word  uttered  by 
Titmouse,  together  -n-ith  an  account  of  the  reception  it  met  with  :  and  I  shall 
here  give  the  reader,  first,  Mr.  Titmouse's  real,  and  secondly,  Mr.  Titmouse's 
supposed  speech,  as  it  appeared  two  days  afterwards  in  the  columns  of  the 
Yorkshire  Stingo. 


"  Look  on  this  picture  

Mr.  Titmouse's  ACTUAL  Speech. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  Most  uncommon, 
unaccustomed  as  I  am  (^cheers) — 
happy —  memorable, — proudest  —  high 
honour — unworthy  {cheering) — day  of 
my  life — important  crisis  {cheers^ — 
day  gone  by,  and  arrived — too  late 
(cheering') — civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  over  the  world  (immense  cheering, 
led  off  ty  Mr.  Mudftint).  Yes,  gentle- 
men— I  would  observe — it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say — passing  of  that  truly 
glorious  Bill— charter — no  mistake — 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  [enthu- 
siastic cheers) — Gentlemen,  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  address  an  assembly 
of  this — a-hem  !  (hear  !  hear  !  hear  ! 
and  cheers) — civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  over  the  world  (cheers) — yet  the 
tongue  can  feel  where  the  heart  cannot 
epxress  the  (cheers) — so  help  me  1 


 and  on  this  ! ' 

Mr.  Titmouse's  Reported  Speech. 

"  Silence  having  been  restored,  Mr, 
Titmouse  said,  that  he  feared  it  was 
but  too  evident  that  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  scenes  so  exciting  as  the 
present  one — that  was  one  source  of 
his  embarrassment ;  but  the  greatest 
was,  the  enthusiastic  reception  with 
which  he  was  honoured,  and  of  which 
he  owned  himself  quite  unworthy 
(cheers).  He  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
man who  had  proposed  him  in  so  very 
able  and  powerful  a  speech  (cheers), 
that  we  had  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  our 
national  history  (cheering) — a  point 
at  which  it  would  be  ruin  to  go  back, 
while  to  stand  still  was  impossible 
(clieers)  ;  and,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  forward 
(great  cheering).  He  looked  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  for  giving  Every- 
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universal  suffrage  and  cheap  and 
enlightened  equality,  {cries  of  '  fhafs 
it,  lad  I ') — which  can  never  fear  to  see 
established  in  this  country — {cheers) — 
if  only  true  to — industrious  classes  and 
corn-laws — yes,  gentlemen,  I  say  corn- 
laws — for  I  am  of  op  {hush!  cries 

of  '  ay,  lad,  what  dost  say  about 
THEM  1 ')  working  out  the  principles 
which  conduced  to  the  establishment 
a — a — a — civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
the  press  !  {cheers  /)  and  the  working 
classes  {hush!') — Gentlemen,  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am — well — at  any  rate — 
will  you — I  say — will  you?  {vehement 
cries  of  ^  No !  No!  Never!')  unless 
you  are  true  to  yourselves  !  Gentle- 
men, without  going  into — Vote  by 
Ballot  {cliecrs)  and  quarterly  Parlia- 
ments {loud  cheering) — ^^three  polar 
stars  of  my  public  conduct — (here  the 
great  central  banner  was  waved  to  and 
fro,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheering) — 
and  reducing  the  overgrown  Church 
Establishment  to  a — difference  be- 
tween me  and  my  honourable  opponent 
{loud  clieers  and  ffroans),  I  live  among 
you  {cheers) — spend  my  money  in  the 
borough  {cheers) — no  business  to  come 
here  {No,  no !) — right  about,  close 
borough  (hisses!) — patient  attention, 
which  I  will  not  further  trespass  upon 
{liear!  liear!  and  loud  cheering) — full 
explanation — rush  early  to  the — base, 
bloody,  and  brutal  (cheers) — poll  trium- 
phant—extinguish for  ever  (clieers). — 
Gentlemen,  these  are  my  sentiments — 
wish  you  many  happy — re — hem  t  a- 
hem — and  by  early  displaying  a  deter- 
mination to — {cries  of  '■we  loill !  we 
will  ! ') — eyes  of  the  whole  country 
upon  you — crisis  of  our  national  repre- 
sentation —  patient  attention  —  latest 
day  of  my  life, — Gentlemen,  yours 
truly  " 


body  Everything,  as  establishing  an 
entirely  new  order  of  things  (cheers), 
in  which  the  people  had  iDeen  roased 
to  a  sense  of  their  being  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  power  {cheering). 
They  had,  like  Samson,  though  weak- 
ened by  the  cruelty  and  torture  of  his 
tyrants,  bowed  down  and  broken  into 
pieces  the  gloomy  fabric  of  aristo- 
cracy. The  words  "  CivU  and  Religious 
Liberty  "  were  now  no  longer  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach  {cheers)  ;  but, 
as  had  been  finely  observed  by  the 
gentleman  who  had  so  eloquently 
proposed  him  to  their  notice,  the 
glorious  truth  had  gone  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  no  man  was 
under  any  responsibility  for  his  opin- 
ions or  his  belief,  any  more  than  for 
the  shape  of  his  nose  (loiid  cheers), 
A  spirit  of  tolerance,  amelioration, 
and  renovation  was  now  abroad, 
actively  engaged  in  repairing  our 
defective  and  dilapidated  constitution, 
the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age — with 
some  traces  of  modem  beauty,  but 
more  of  ancient  ignorance  and  un- 
sightliness  (cheers).  The  great  Bill  he 
alluded  to  had  roused  the  masses  into 
poUtical  being  (immense  cheering),  and 
made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  down  a  rapacious  and  domi- 
neering oligarchy  {groans).  Was  not 
the  liberty  of  the  press  placed  now 
upon  an  intelligible  and  imperishable 
basis? — Already  were  its  purifying  and 
iavigorating  influences  perceptible 
{cheering)— and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  never  cease  to  direct  its  power- 
ful energies  to  the  demolition  of  the 
many  remaining  barriers  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  (cheers).  The 
corn-laws  must  be  repealed,  the  taxes 
must  be  lowered,  the  army  and  navy 
reduced  ;  vote  by  ballot  and  universal 
suffrage  conceded,  and  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  Parliament  secured.  Mar- 
riage must  be  no  longer  fenced  about 
by  religious  ceremonials  {cheers).  He 
found  that  there  were  three  words 
on  his  banner,  which  were  worth  a 
thousand  speeches — Peace,  Retrendi- 
ment,  Reform — which,  as  had  been 
happily  observed  by  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  ably  proposed  him — — " 
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[And  so  on  for  a  column  more  ;  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  really  stf 
many  flattering  allusions  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  proposer  of  Titmouse,' 
that  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  probable,  that  the  "Eeverend"  Mr.' 
Mudflint  had  supplied  the  above  report  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  speech.] 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Mk.  Titmouse,  on  concluding,  made  a  great  number  of  very  profound  bows, 
and  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head,  am^idst  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheering, 
which,  on  Mr.  Delamere's  essaying  to  address  the  crowd,  was  suddenly  coh- 
verted  into  a  perfect  hurricane  of  hissing ;  like  as  we  now  and  then  find  a 
shower  of  rain  suddenly  changed'  into  hail.  Mr.  Delamere  stood  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  storm  with  calmness,  resolution,  and  good-humour.  Ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  and  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  utter  one  syllable  audible  to  any 
one  beyond  four  or  five  feet  from  him.  Every  fresh  eiiort  he  made  to  speak 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  uproar,  and  many  very  offensive  and  opprobrious  epithets 
were  applied  to  him.  Surely  this  was  disgraceful,  disgusting  !  What  had  he 
done  to  deserve  such  treatment  ?  Had  he  been  guilty  of  offering  some  gross 
indignity  and  outrage  to  every  person  present,  individually,  could  he  have  fared 
worse  than  he  did  !  He  had  conducted  his  canvass  with  scrupulous  and 
exemplary  honour  and  integrity— with  the  utmost  courtesy  to  all  parties,  whether 
adverse  or  favourable.  He  was  surely  not  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  head 
and  of  heart — of  personal  appearance,  even,  which  usually  secure  man  favour 
with  his  fellows.  Who  could  lay  anything  to  his  charge — except  that  he  had 
Ventured  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Yatton,  in  competition  with 
Mr.  Titmouse?  "If  men  of  a  determined  character  and  of  princely  means  have 
to  calculate  upon  such  brutal  usage  as  this,  can  those  who  sanction  or  perpetrate 
it  wonder  at  bribery  and  other  undue  means  being  resorted  to,  in  absolute  self- 
defence  ?  Is  it  meant  to  deter  any  one  from  coming  forward  that  has  not  a 
forehead  of  brass,  leather  lungs,  and  heart  of  marble  ?  After  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  thus  consumed,  without  Mr.  Delamere's  having 
been  permitted  to  utter  two  consecutive  sentences,  though  he  stood  up  against 
it  patiently  and  gallantly,  the  returning  ofiicer,  who  had  often  appealed  to 
them  in  vain,  earnestly  besought  Mr.  Titmouse  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
crowd,  in  order  to  secure  Mr.  Delamere  a  moment's  hearing. 

"  'Pon  my  life— I— eh?"  quoth  Titmouse.  "A  likely  thing  I  He'd  do  it 
for  me,  wouldn't  he  ?  Every  man  for  himself — all  fair  at  an  election,  eh. 
Gammon  ? " 

"Do  it,  sir!"  whispered  Gammon  indignantly — "do  it,  and  instantly — or 
you  deserve  to  be  kicked  over  into  the  crowd  !  "  Titmouse,  on  this,  teok  off  his 
hat  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  addressing  the  crowd,  said — "I — I — suppose 

you'll  hear  what  he's  got  to  say  for  himself,  gents  "    But  all  was  in  vain : 

"  Off !  off !     No  1— Go  home  !— ah  1— ah  !— a— a— a— h  I         St  !— St  !— Get 

away  home  with  you,  you  young  borough-monger  I — a — a — h  !  "  came  in  louder 
amd  fiercer  tones  from  the  mob.  Yet  Mr.  Delamere  did  not  like  to  give  up 
without  another  and  a  desperate  effort  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  mob  ;  but  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  right  hand,  and  exclaiming — "  Gentlemen,  only 
a  word  or  two — I  pledge  my  honour  that  I  wiU  not  keep  you  three  minutes" — 
some  barbarous  miscreant  from  the  body  of  the  crowd  aimed  at  him  a  stons, 
not  a  very  large  one  to  be  sure,  yet  flung  with  very  considerable  force,  and 
hitting  him  just  about  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  which  it  cut  open.  He 
instantly  turned  pale,  and  applied  to  it  kis  white  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
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was  speedily  stained  with  blood  which  issued  copiously  from  the  wound,  and 
must  have  greatly  gratified  the  crowd  ! — Still  the  gallant  young  fellow  stood' his 
ground  with  firmness,  and  the  smile  which  he  endeavoured  to  assume  was 
enough  to  have  brought  tears  into  one's  eyes  to  witness.  The  instant  that 
Gammon  had  seen  the  stone  take  effect,  he  rushed  over  towards  where  Mr. 
Delamere  stood  amidst  his  agitated  friends,  who  were  dissuading  him  from 
persevering  in  his  attempt  to  address  the  crowd — 

"  You  are  severely  hurt,  sir  1  "  exclaimed  Gammon,  vrith  much  agitation, 
taking  off  his  hat  with  an  air  of  earnest  and  respectful  sympathy.  Then  he 
turned  with  an  air  of  excitement  towards  the  crowd,  who  seemed  shocked  into 
silence  by  the  incident  which  had  taken  place,  and  where  uttering  increasing 
cries  of  "  shame  !  shame  !  " 

"Shame? — shame,  shame,  indeed,  gentlemen" — he  exclaimed  vehemently — 
"  Where  is  that  atrocious  miscreant  ?  In  the  name  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  is  too 
much  agitated  to  address  you  himself,  I  conjure  you  to  secure  that  abominable 
ruffian,  and  let  him  be  brought  to  justice  !  If  not,  Mr.  Titmouse  protests 
solemnly  that  he  will  withdraw  from  the  election." 

"  Bravo,  Titmouse  !  bravo  I  Spoke  like  a  man  !  "  exclaimed  several  voices.  A 
desperate  struggle  was  soon  perceived  about  that  quarter  where  the  man  who 
flung  the  stone  must  have  been  standing  ;  he  had  been  seized,  and  being  in  a 
trice  most  severely  handled,  a  couple  of  men  almost  throttled  him  with  the 
tightness  of  their  grasp  round  hiS'  neck — these  two  the  very  men  who  had 
encouraged  him  to  perpetrate  the  outrage  I— and,  amidst  a  shower  of  kicks  and 
blows,  he  was  hauled  off,  and  deposited,  half  dead,  in  the  cage. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Delamere  !  "  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd  ;  and  never  had 
a  more  vehement  shout  issued  from  them  than  in  response  to  that  summons. 

"  Delamere  1  Delamere  ! — Hear  'him  I — Speak  out ! — Delamere  !  Delamere  1  " 
cried  a  great  number  of  voices,  of  people  growing  more  and  more  excited  as 
they  beheld  his  handkerchief  becoming  suffused  with  blood.  But  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  then  to  respond  to  their  call.  He  was  suffering  really  not  a  little 
pain  ;  and  moreover,  his  feelings  had  for  a  moment — just  for  a  moment — given 
way,  when  he  adverted  to  the  possibility  that  I^ady  De  la  Zouch  might  have 
witnessed  the  outrage,  or  received  exaggerated  account  of  it.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
however,  stood  forward  in  Mr.  Delamere's  stead — and  in  a  very  feeling  and 
judicious  but  brief  address,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  to  a  high  pitch  of 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Delamere,  who  stood  beside  him,  hat  in  hand — vehemently, 
and  at  length  successfully,  struggling  to  repress  his  rising  emotions.  If  only  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  present  had  had  a  vote,  this  little  incident  might  have 
changed  the  fact  of  the  election.  The  returning  officer  then  proceeded  to  call 
for  a  show  of  hands,  on  which  a  very  great  number  were  held  up  in  favour  of 
Mr,  Titmouse  ;  but  when  Mr.  Delamere's  name  was  called,  it  really  seemed  as  if 
every  one  present  had  extended  both  his  hands — there  could  be  no  mistake,  on 
room  for  doubt.  Titmouse  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  gazed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ludicrous  ccaisternation  at  Gammon,  who  also  looked,  in  common  indeed 
with  his  whole  party,  not  a  little  disconcerted.  The  returning  officer,  having 
procured  silence,  declared  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  had  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Delamere,  on  which  a  tremendous  cheering  followed,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes  ;  and,  luckily  recollecting  the  utter  nullity  of  a  show  of  hands  as  a  test 
or  evidence,  either  way,  of  the  result  of  the  election,  Mr.  Gammon  directed 
Mudflint  formally  to  demand  a  poll  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  on  which  the 
returning  officer  announced  that  the  poll  would  take  plaee  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning  :  and  thereupon  the  day's  proceedings  closed.  Mr.  Delamere,  in 
a  very  few  words,  returned  tlianks  to  the  electors  for  the  honour  which  they  had 
conferred  upon  him,  and  entreated  them  to  go  early  to  the  poll.  He  and  his 
fl'iends  then  left  the  hustings.   His  procession  o(uickly  formed  ;  hig  band  struck 
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up  with  extra  ordinary  energy  and  spirit — "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  !  " 
but  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  the  rich  deep  tones  of  the 
bassoons,  trombones,  and  French  horns,  and  clear  and  lively  tones  of  flute  and 
clarionette,  were  quite  overpowered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  which 
attended  them  to  his  committee-room.  Sir  Percival  Pickering,  throwing  open 
the  bow-window  of  the  committee-room,  addressed  a  word  or  two  to  the  dense 
crowd,  and  then,  having  given  three  lusty  cheers  they  withdrew.  A  glass  of 
wine  and  water  quickly  re  freshed  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Delamere,  and  a  surgeon 
having  arrived  found  it  necessary  to  dress  the  wound  with  much  care,  for  the 
cut  was  considerable  ;  in  fact,  the  upper  lip  was  partially  laid  open  ;  and  he 
declared  it  almost  impossible  for  Mr.  Delamere  to  make  his  appearance  out  of 
doors  on  the  morrow.  As  for  Mr.  Crafty,  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  had  taken 
place,  he  uttered,  as  he  felt  bound  to  do,  a  few  casual  expressions  of  sympathy  ; 
but  what  passed  through  his  thoughts,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  before  his  papers, 
was — "  What  a  pity  that  all  those  fellows  had  not  had  votes,  and  that  the  poll 
had  not  commenced  instanter  !  "  The  truly  unexpected  issue  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings, while  it  elevated  the  spirits  of  all  Mr.  Delamere's  friends,  produced 
only  one  effect  upon  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Crafty  ;  he  strongly  suspected  that 
the  other  side  would  probably  be  resorting  during  the  night  to  measures  of  a 
desperate  and  unscrupulous  description,  in  order  to  counteract  the  unfavourable 
impression  calculated  to  be  effected  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Titmouse  at  the  show 
of  hands.  As  for  that  gentleman,  by  the  way,  he  became  very  insolent  towards 
Gammon  on  reaching  the  committee-room,  and  protested,  with  fury  in  his  face, 
that  it  had  all  been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Gammon's  "  cursed  officious  meddling 
with  Mr,  Titmouse's  name  before  the  mob  after  the  stone  had  been  thrown  ;  " 
on  hearing  which,  "  Go  on  to  the  Hall,  sir,  dine,  and  get  drunk  if  you  choose," 
said  Gammon,  bitterly  and  peremptorily ;  "  I  shall  remain  here  all  night. 
Powerful  as  are  your  energies,  they  require  relaxation  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  !  "  and  with  a  very  decisive,  but  not  violent  degree  of  force,  Titmouse  was 
in  a  twinkling  in  the  outer  committee-room.  Mr.  Gammon  had,  indeed,  as  much 
serious  work  before  him  that  night  as  Mr.  Crafty,  and  prepared  for  secret  and 
decisive  action  every  whit  as  calmly  and  effectively  as  he.  Mr.  Crafty's 
arrangements  were  admirable.  During  the  day  he  had  parcelled  out  the  borough 
into  a  number  of  small  departments,  each  of  which  he  committed  to  some 
steady  and  resolute  friend  of  Mr.  Delamere,  who  was  to  look  after  every  elector 
in  his  division  about  whom  there  was  the  least  fear,  in  respect  either  of  appre- 
hended violent  abduction,  or  of  treachery.  These  gentlemen  were  to  be  relieved 
at  intervals  ;  and  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  perpetually  were  the  personal 
agents  of  Crafty  to  go  their  rounds,  in  order  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  carry 
any  intelligence  to  head-quarters.  Then  others  were  intrusted  with  the  ticklish 
and  tiresome  duty  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  quarters  where 
Crafty  had  sure  information  of  intended  operations  during  the  night.  Complete 
arrangements  had  been  made,  also,  for  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll  at  the 
exact  times,  and  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  manner,  which  might  on  the 
morrow  be  determined  on  by  Mr.  Crafty.  Names  were  noted  down  of  those  to 
whom  the  bribery  oath  was  to  administered.  Prudent  as  were  these  precau- 
tions, they  did  not  entirely  prevent  the  mischief  against  which  they  were 
levelled.  As  the  night  wore  on,  evidence  was,  from  time  to  time,  brought  in  to 
Mr.  Crafty  that  the  enemy  were  at  work — at  their  expected  tricks  ;  e.  g. — 

"  Jacob  Joliffe  is  missing.  Wife  says  she  knows  nothing  about  him. 
Inquire." 

"  Send  at  least  a  couple  of  men  to  watch  Peter  Jiggins,  or  he'll  be  out  of  the 
way  when  he's  wanted." 
"  Haste — haste,   G,  Atkins  and  Adam  Button,  both  safe  ten  minutes  ago. 
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are  off ;  enticed  out  into  a  post-chaise — gone  towards  York. — (Half-past 
eleven.") 

"  Send  some  one  to  the  Jolly  Snobs  to  watch  the  treating  going  on. — Most 
im])ortant.  Mr.  Titmouse  has  been  there,  and  drunk  a  glass  of  rum  with 
them." 

Then '  more  mysterious  missives  made  their  appearance  from  Mr.  Craf ty's 
own  familiars. 

"Q.  0.  S.  H.  0.— 12."— (i.e.,  "The  Quaint  Club  still  holds  out  Twelve 

o'clock.") 

"  Q.  C.  O.  W. — I  past  1." — (i.e.,  "  The  Quaint  Club  are  going  wrong, — Half- 
past  one  o'clock.") 

"  S.  B. ;  G.  O.  !^         -I-  H.  J  to  2."— (i.e.,  "  I  have  seen  Bran, 

Gammon  oflfers  ten  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  ten  pounds  already  given. — 
They  hesitate. — A  quarter  to  two  o'clock.") 

'  "  liJrd  ^^-^-^  ^-  ^-  ^-  C— 12— 3."— (i.e.,  "  Three  of  our  people  have 
just  overheard  and  seen  Bloodsuck  and  Mudflint,  with  Bran,  offering  the  Quaint 
Club  twelve  pounds. — Three  o'clock.") 

"  Q.  0.  G.  R.  w.  Y.  &  C.  T.  T.  T.  M.  8.  Z— 4."— (i.e.,  "  The  Quaint  Club  are 
getting  restive  with  you,  and  coming  to  terms  with  Titmouse.  You  must  stir 
instantly. — Four  o'clock.") 

"AA.  10  m.  4." — These  mysterious  symbols  caused  Mr.  Crafty  instantly 
to  bestir  himself.  He  changed  colour  a  little,  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room. 
The  meaning  of  the  communication  was — Great  danger  to  both  parties. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  where  two  candles  were  burning  down  in  their  very 
sockets,  and  the  fire  nearly  out,  were  some  four  or  five  trusty  friends  of  Mr. 
Delamere — gentlemen  who  had  placed  themselves  entirely  at  Mr.  Crafty's 
service  throughout  the  night.  When  he  entered,  they  were  all  nearly  asleep, 
or  at  least  dozing.  Beckoning  two  of  them  into  his  own  room,  he  instructed 
one  of  them  to  go  and  plant  himself  openly,  as  conspicuously  as  possible,  near 
the  door  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee-room,  so  as  not  to  fail  of  being  recognized 
by  any  one  leaving  or  entering  it,  as  a  well-known  friend  of  Mr.  Delamere's  ; 
in  fact,  they  were  to  discover  that  their  motions  were  watched.  The  other  he 
instructed  to  act  similarly  opposite  the  door  of  a  small  house  in  a  narrow 
court — the  residence,  in  fact,  of  Ben  Bran,  where  all  the  night's  negotiations 
with  the  Quaint  Club  had  been  carried  on.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr. 
Crafty  felt  it  his  duty,  as  between  man  and  man,  to  warn  his  opponent  of  the 
mortal  peril  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  found  means  to  convey  the  follow- 
ing note  into  the  committee-room  where  Mr.  Gammon  and  one  or  two  others 
were  sitting  : — 

"  Take  care !  I  You  are  deceived  I  betrayed !  Q.  C.  is  sold  out  and  out  to 
the  Bhtes  !  !  And  part  of  the  bargain,  that  B.  B.  shall  betray  you  into  bribery 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses— mo^  one  man  of  the  club  safe ;  this  have  jiLSt 
learnt  from  the  wife  of  one  of  them.  From  a  well-wishing  friend,  but  obligated 
to  vote  (against  his  conscience)  for  the  Blues. 

"  P.S. — Lord  D.  in  the  town  with  lots  of  the  needful,  and  doing  business 
sharply." 

While  Mr.  Gammon  and  his  companions  were  canvassing  this  letter,  in  came 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  watched,  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  from  Ben 
Bran's  house  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee-room,  pale  and  agitated,  with 
intelligence  of  that  fact.  Though  hereat  Gammon's  colour  deserted  his  cheek, 
he  affected  to  treat  the  matter  very  lightly,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being 
deluded  by  such  boy's  play.    If  Lord  De  La  Zouch — said  he-^had  hired 
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Crafty  only  to  play  tricks  like  these,  he  might  as  well  have  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense.  Here  a  slight  bustle  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  and  the  ostler 
made  his  appearance,  saying  that  a  man  had  just  given  him  what  he  produc.ed 
to  Mr.  Gammon;  who,  taking  from  the  ostler  a  dirty  and  ill-folded  paper, 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Squire  Titmous,  you  Are  All  Wrong,  the  Blues  is  ivide  Awake  All  Night 
and  nos  all.  Lord  Dillysoush  about  with  One  hundred  Spies;  And  look  Out  for 
traitors  in  the  Camp.    A  friend  or  Enemy  as  you  Will,  but  loving  Fair  Play." 

"  Poh  1  "  exclaimed  Gammon,  flinging  it  on  the  table  contemptuously. 

Now,  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Parkinson  brought  to  Crafty  sure  intelligence  that  a  very  zealous  and 
influential  person,  who  was  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  had  come 
to  him  a  little  while  before,  and  candidly  disclosed  the  very  melancholy 
position  of  his  financial  affairs  ;  and  Mr.  Parkinson  happened  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  man's  statement,  that  there  was  a  writ  out 
against  him  for  £250,  and  unless  he  could  meet  it  he  would  have  to  quit  the 
county  before  daybreak,  and  his  very  promising  prospects  in  business  would 
be  utterly  ruined.  Mr.  Parkinson  happened  to  know  these  matters  pro- 
fessionally ;  and,  in  short,  Crafty  was  given  to  understand,  that  so  disgusted 
was  Mr.  M'Do'em  with  the  Whig  principles  (his  inexorable  creditor  being  a 
Whig)  and  practices,  such  as  the  bribery,  treating,  and  corruption  at  that 
moment  going  on,  that — his  conscience  pricked  him — and — ahem  1 — the  poor 
penitent  was  ready  to  make  all  the  amends  in  his  power  by  discovering  the 
villainy  to  its  intended  victims.  Crafty,  having  felt  the  ground  pretty  safe 
underneath  him,  took  upon  himself  to  say,  that  Mr.  M'Do'em  need  be  under  no 
further  apprehension  as  to  his  pecuniary  liabilities  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
would  certainly  wish  for  a  little  evidctice  of  the  bond  fides  of  his  present 
conduct. 

"  Come,"  quoth  M'Do'em,  after  receiving  a  pregnant  wink  from  Mr.  Crafty — 
"send  some  one  whom  you  can  rely  upon  with  me  immediatehj,  to  do  as  I  bid 
him — and  let  him  tell  you." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  trusty  managing  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
forthwith  accompanied  M'Do'em  on  a  secret  expedition.    *    *  * 

They  stood  at  a  window  with  a  broken  pane.  'Twas  a  small  ill-furnished 
kitchen,  and  in  the  corner,  close  to  the  fire,  sat  smoking  a  middle-aged  man, 
in  a  paper  cap.  Opposite  to  him  sat  two  persons,  in  very  earnest  conversation 
with  him.  They  were  Mr.  Mudfliut  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior.  "  Come, 
come,  that's  decidedly  unreasonable,"  quoth  the  former.  "  No,  sir,  it  a'n't. 
I'm  an  independent  man  ! — It  quite  cut  me  to  the  heart,  I  'sure  you,  sir,  to 
see  Master  Delamere  so  dreadfully  used — my  good  missus,  that's  in  bed,  says 

to  me — says  she  "    "  But  what  had  Mr.  Titmouse  to  do  with  it,  you  know?" 

said  Mudflint,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper,  at  which  the 
man  he  addressed  gazed  listlessly,  shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  it 

wonH  do  He  didn't  desarve  such  treatment,  poor  young  gentleman."  (Here 

Bloodsuck  and  Mudflint  whispered — and  the  latter,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
produced  a  second  bit  of  crumpled  paper.)  "  That's  something  like" — said  the 
man,  rather  more  good-humouredly.    "  It's  sartain  Mr.  Titmouse  had  nothing 

to  do  with  it  "    "To  be  sure  not  ! — Now,  mind,  by  a  quarter  past  eight-r- 

eh  ?  "  inquired  Mudflint  very  anxiously,  and  somewhat  sullenly.  "  I"m  a  man 
of  my  word— no  one  can  say  I  ever  broke  it  in  earnest  ;  and  as  for  a  straight- 
forward bit  o'  business  like  this,  I  say,  I'm  your  man — so  here's  my  hand.'" 
*  *  *  "Don't  that  look  rather  like  business?"  inquired  M'Do'em  in  a 
whisper,  after  they  had  lightly  stepped  away. — "  But  come  along  1  "    *    *  « 

After  another  similar  scene,  the  two  returned  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  and 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  between  Crafty  and  M'Do'em  one 
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hiindred  down,  and  the  rest  on  the  morning  after  the  election.  He  was  to 
poll  for  Titmome,  and  that,  too,  early  in  the  day  ;  and  be  as  conspicuous  and 
active  as  possible  in  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  that  gentleman— to  appear,  in 
short,  one  of  his  most  staunch  and  confidential  supporters.  Whether  Lord 
De  ':la  Zouch  or  his  son  would  have  sanctioned  such  conduct  as  this,  had  they 
had  an  inkling  of  it,  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  conjecture  ;  but  Crafty  was  easy 
about  the  matter — 'twas  only,  in  his  opinion,  "manoeuvring  :"  and-all  weapons 
are  fair  against  a  burglar  or  highwayman  ;  all  devices  against  a  swindler. 
M'Do'em  gave  Crafty  a  list  of  nine  voters  at  Grilston  who  had  received  five 
pounds  a-piece  ;  and  enabled  him  to  discover  a  case  of  wholesale  treatiTtg, 
brought  home  to  one  of  the  leading  members  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee. 
Well,  'this  worthy  capped  all  his  honoiarable  services  by  hurrying  in  to 
Gammon,  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  received  the  second  anonymous 
letter,  and  with  a  perfect  appearance  of  consternation,  after  carefully  shutting 
the  door  and  eyeing  the  window,  faltered  that  all  was  going  wrong — ^traitors 
were  in  the  camp  ;  that  Lord  De  la  Zouch  had  bought  every  man  of  the 
Quaint  Club  two  days  before  at  thirty  pounds  a-head !  half  already  paid 
down,  the  rest  to  be  paid  on  the  morning  of  ihe  fifteenth  day  after  Parlia- 
ment had  met — (M'Do'em  said  he  did  not  know  what  that  meant,  but  Gammon 
was  more  influeneed  and  alarmed  by  it  than  anything  that  had  happened  ;) — 
that  Ben  Bran  mas  playing  false,  having  received  a  large  sum — though  how 
much  M'Do'em  had  not  yet  learaed — as  head-money  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ; 
and  that  if  one  single  farthing  were  after  that  moment  paid  or  promised  to 
any  single  member  of  the  club,  either  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  or  any  one  on  his 
behalf,  they  were  all  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  and  at  his  mercy.  That  so  daring  and  yet  artful  was  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  that  his  agents  had  attempted  to  tamper  with  even  him, 
M'Do'em  !  but  so  as  to  afford  him  not  the  least  hold  of  them.  Moreover,  he 
knew  a  fellow  t6wnsman  who  would,  despite  all  his  promises  to  the  Liberal 
candidate,  poll  for  Delamere  :  but  nothing  should  induce  him — M'Do'em — to 
disclose  the  name  of  that  person,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he 
M'Do'em — had  dome  to  know  the  fact. 

On  hearing  all 'this,  Gammon  calmly  made  up  his  mind  for  the  worst ;  and 
immediately  resolved  to  close  all  further  negotiation  with  the  Quaint  Club. 
To  have  acted  Otherwise  would  have  been  mere  madness,  and  courting 
destruction.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  exorbitant  demand  of  the  Quaint 
Club — and  so  sudde7ily  exorbitant,  and  enforced  by  such  an  impudent  sort  of 
quiet  pertinacity,  the  more  he  saw  to  corroborate — had  that  occurred  to  him  as 
necessary — the  alarming  intelligence  of  M'Do'em.  Mr.  Gammon  concealed 
much  of  his  emotion ;  but  he  ground  his  teeth  together  with  the  effort. 
Towards  six  o'clock,  there  was  a  room  full  of  the  friends  and  agents  of 
Titmouse ;  to  whom  Gammon,  despite  all  that  had  happened,  and  which  was 
known  to  only  four  or  five  of  those  present,  -  gave  a  highly  encouraging 
account  of  the  day's  prospects,  but  impressed  upon  them  all  with  infinite 
energy  the  necessity  for  caption  and  activity.  A  great  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  head  the  poll  from  the  first,  in  order  at  once  to  do  away  with  the 
prestige  of  the  show  of  hands ;  and  the  "  friends  of  Mr.  Titmouse "  (i.e.,. 
the  ten  pounds'  worth  of  mob)j  were  to  be  in  attendance  round  the  polling- 
booth  at  seven  o'clock,  and  remain  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  in.  order,  by 
their  presence,  to  encourage  and  protect  (!)  the  voters  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  This 
and  one  or  two  other  matters  having  been  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
■was  completely  exhausted  with  his  long  labour,  retired  to  a  bedroom,  and 
directed  that  he  should  without  fail  be  called  in  one  hour's  time.  As  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  with  hiS' clothes  on,  and  extinguished  his  candle, 
he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  nine  of  the  enemy's 
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staunchest  voters  were  safely  stowed  away  (as  he  imagined),  and  that  seven 
or  eight  of  the  accessiUes,  pledged  to  Mr.  Delamere,  had  promised  to 
reconsider  the  matter. 

If  Gammon  had  taken  the  precaution  of  packing  the  front  of  the  polling-booth 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Crafty  had  not  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
Becuring  efficient  protection  for  his  voters ;  and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
no  fewer  than  between  four  and  five  hundred  stout  yeomen,  tenants  of  Lord  De 
la  Zouch  and  others  of  the  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  town,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  rapidly  accumvUating 
crowd ;  many  of  them,  however,  remaining  at  large,  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
Delamere's  committee,  in  order,  when  necessary,  to  secure  safe  access  to  the  poll 
for  those  who  might  require  such  assistance.  It  was  strongly  urged  upon  Mr. 
Crafty  to  bring  up  a  strong  body  of  voters  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to 
head  the  polling  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour.  "  Not  the  least  occasion  for  it," 
said  Crafty  quietly — "  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  it :  in  a  small  borough  no  end 
can  be  gained,  where  the  voters  are  so  few  in  number  that  every  man's  vote  is 
secured  long  beforehand,  to  a  dead  certainty.  There's  no  prestige  to  be  gained 
or  supported.  No.  Bring  up  first  all  the  distant  and  most  uncertain  voters — 
secure  them  early  while  you  have  time  and  opportunity.  Again,  for  the  first  few 
hours  poll  languidly  ;  it  may  render  the  enemy  over  easy.  You  may  perhaps 
make  a  sham  rush  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  to 
give  them  the  idea  that  you  are  doing  your  very  best.  Then  fall  off,  poll  a 
man  now  and  then  only,  and  see  what  they  will  do,  how  they  are  playing  off 
their  men.  If  you  can  hang  back  till  late  in  the  day,  then  direct,  very  secretly 
and  cautiously,  the  bribery  oath  and  the  questions  to  be  put  to  each  of  their  men 
as  they  come  up  ;  and,  while  you  are  thus  picking  their  men  off,  pour  in  your 
own  before  they  are  aware  of  your  game,  and  the  hour  for  closing  the  poll  may 
perhaps  arrive  while  some  dozen  or  so  of  their  men  are  unpolled.  But  above 
all,  gentlemen,"  said  Crafty,  "every  one  to  his  own  work  only.  One  thing  at  a 
time  throughout  the  day,  which  is  quite  long  enough  for  all  you  have  to  do. 
Don't  try  to  bring  up  several  at  once ;  if  you  have  one  ready,  take  him  up  at 
once  and  have  done  with  him.  Don't  give  yourselves  the  least  concern  about 
ascertaining  the  numbers  that  have  polled,  but  only  those  that  have  yet  to  he 
polled  :  the  returns  I  will  look  after.  Let  those  stand  ^behind  the  check-clerks, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  names,  persons,  and  circumstances  of  the 
voters  who  come  up,  and  can  detect  imposture  of  any  sort  before  the  vote  is 
recorded  and  the  mischief  done.  The  scoundrel  may  be  thus  easily  kept  off  the 
poll-books,  whom  it  may  cost  you  a  thousand  pounds  hereafter  to  attempt  to 
remove,  in  vain." 

The  day  was  bright  and  frosty  ;  and  long  before  eight  o'clock  the  little  town 
was  all  alive  with  music,  flags,  cheering,  and  crowds  passing  to  and  fro.  The 
polling-booth  was  commodious  and  well  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  most 
rapid  access  and  departure  of  the  voters.  By  eight  o'clock  there  was  more  than 
a  couple  of  thousand  persons  collected  before  the  booth ;  and,  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  transient  nature  of  yesterday's  excitement,  the  yellow  colours 
appeared  as  five  to  one.  Just  before  eight  o'clock  up  drove  Mr.  Titmouse  in  a 
dog-cart,  from  which  he  jumped  out  amidst  the  cheers  of  almost  all  present, 
and  skipped  on  to  the  bench  behind  his  own  check-clerk,  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there  all  day  to  acknowledge  the  votes  given  for  him.  But  Mr. 
Delamere,  with  a  just  delicacy  and  pride,  avoided  making  his  appearance  either 
at  or  near  the  booth,  at  all  events  till  the  voting  was  over.  The  first  vote  given 
was  that  of  Obadiah  Holt,  the  gigantic  landlord  of  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  and 
for  Mr.  Delamere,  the  event  being  announced  by  a  tremendous  groan  ;  but  no 
one  ventured  any  personal  incivility  to  the  laughing  giant  that  passed  through 
them.  A  loud  cheer,  as  well  as  a  sudden  bobbing  of  the  head  on  the  part  of 
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Titmouse,  announced  that  the  second  vote  had  been  recorded  for  him ;  and, 
indeed,  during  the  next  twenty  minutes  he  polled  fifteen  for  Delamere's  eight. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  poll  stood  thus — 


Titmouse  81 

Delamere  18 

Majority      .      .      ,  13 

Steadily  adhering  to  Mr.  Craf ty's  system,  at  ten  o'clock  the  poll  stood — 

Titmouse  63 

Delamere   .  29 

Majority      ...  24 

At  eleven  o'clock — 

Titmouse  89 

Delamere  ..4:1 

Majority      ...  48 

At  twelve  o'clock — 

Titmouse  .94 
Delamere   60 

Majority      .      ,      ,  34 

At  one  o'clock — 

Titmouse  ,129 

Delamere  84 


Majority       ...  45 

At  this  point  they  remained  stationary  for  some  time ;  but  Delamere  had 
polled  all  his  worst  votes,  Titmouse  almost  all  his  heat.  The  latter  had,  indeed, 
only  seventeen  more  in  reserve,  independently  of  the  Quaint  Club,  and  the  still 
neutral  trcenty  accessibles  ;  while  Delamere  had  yet,  provided  his  promises 
stood  firm,  and  none  of  his  men  were  hocussed  or  kidnapped,  forty-five  good 
men  and  true — and  some  faint  hopes,  also,  of  the  aforesaid  twenty  accessibles. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  one  man  came  up  for  either  party  ;  but  at  length 
two  of  Delamere's  leading  friends  came  up,  with  faces  full  of  anxiety,  and 
recorded  their  votes  for  Delamere,  amidst  loud  laughter.  About  half-past  one 
o'clock,  a  prodigious— and  I  protest  that  it  was  both  to  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and 
Mr.  Delamere  a  totally  unexpected — rush  was  made  on  behalf  of  Delamere,  con- 
sisting of  the  twenty  accessibles  ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  yelling,  and  hissing,  and 
violent  abuse,  voted  one  after  another  for  Delamere.  Whether  or  not  a  strong 
pressure  had  been  resorted  to  by  some  zealous  and  powerful  gentlemen  in  their 
neighbourhood,  but  entirely  independent  of  Mr.  Delamere,  I  know  not;  but 
the  fact  was  as  I  have  stated.    At  two  o'clock  the  poll  stood  thus — 

Titmouse  145 

Delamere   .  134 

Majority      .      .      .  11 

Thus  Titmouse  had  then  polled  within  one  of  his  positive  reserve,  and  yet  was 
only  eleven  above  Delamere,  who  had  bHW  fifteen  men  to  come  up  1 

29 
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"  Where  is  the  Quaint  Club  I  "  began  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  and 
earnestly  asked  among  the  crowd  :  but  no  one  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  ; 
and  more  than  one  conjecture  was  hazarded,  as  to  the  possibility  of  their 
coming  up  under  blue  colours.  But— tcere  the//  ?  Where  they  watching 
the  state  of  the  poll,  and  under  marching  orders  for  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  should  be  at  his  extremity  ?    'Twas  indeed  a  matter  of  exquisite  anxiety 

 Between  two  o'clock  and  a  quarter  past,  not  one  voter  was  polled  on  either 

side ;  and  the  crowd,  wearied  with  their  long  labours  of  hissing  and  shouting, 
looked  dispirited,  listless,  exhausted.  By-and-by  Mr.  Gammon,  and  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck  (senior  and  junior),  Mudflint,  Woodlouse,  Centipede,  Ginblossom, 
Going  Gone,  and  others,  made  their  appearance  in  the  booth,  around  Titmouse. 
They  all  looked  sour,  and  depressed,  and  fatigued.  Their  faces  were  indeed 
enough  to  sadden  and  silence  the  crowd.  Were  Mr.  Titmouse's  forces  ex- 
hausted 1 — '■  Where's  the  Quaint  Club  ?  "  roared  out  a  man  in  the  crowd,  addres- 
sing Mr.  Gammon  who  smiled  wretchedly  in  silence.  The  reason  of  his  then 
appearing  at  the  polling-booth  was  certainly  the  one  first  suggested  ;  but  he  had 
another;  for  he  had  received  ififormation  that  within  a  short  time  Dr.  Tatham, 
and  also  fourteen  of  the  Yatton  tenantry,  were  Coming  up  to  the  poll.  Mr, 
Gammon,  accordingly,  had  not  stood  there  more  than  five  minutes,  before  a 
sudden  hissing  and  groaning  announced  the  approach  of  a  blue — in  fact,  it 
proved  to  be  little  Dr.  Tatham,  who  had  been  prevented  from  earlier  coming  iip, 
through  attendance  on  one  or,  two  sick  parishioners,  in  different  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  had  been  summoned  unexpectedly.  It  cost  the 
quiet  stout-hearted  old  man  no  little  effort,  and  occasioned  him  a  little  discom- 
posure, elbowed,  and  jolted,  and  insulted  as  he  was  ;  but  at  length  there  he 
stood  before  the  poll-clerks — who  did  not  require  to  ask  him  his  name  or 
residence.  Gammon  gazed  at  him  with  folded  arms,  and  a  stern  and  sad 
countenance.  Presently,  inclining  slightly  towards  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to 
whisper  in  that  gentleman's  ear — and — "  Administer  the  bribery  oath,"  said  he 
to  the  returning  officer  eagerly. 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  that  functionary  in  a  low  tone,  with  amazement — "the 
bribery  oath — To  Dr.  Tathanj  1  Are  you  in  earnest  ? "  "Do  your  duty,  sir  !  " 
replied  Mudflint,  in  a  bitter  insulting  tone. 

"I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  required  to  administer  the  bribery  oath  to 
you,"  said  the  returning  officer.  "  What  ?  What  ?  The  bribery  oath?  To  me?" 
inquired  Dr.  Tatham,  giving  a  sudden  start,  and  flushing  violently  :  at  which 
stringent  evidence  of  his  guilt — "  Ah,  ha  1 "  cried  those  of  the  crowd  nearest  to 
iiim — "  Come,  old  gentleman  I    Thou  mun  bolt  it  now  1 " 

"  Is  it  pretended  to  be  believed,"  faltered  Dr.  Tatham,  with  visible  emotion — 
"  that  I  am,  tribed  ?  "  But  at  that  moment  his  eye  happened  to  light  upon  the 
exulting  countenance  of  "the  Eeverend"  Mr.  Mudflint.  It  calmed  him.  Re- 
moving his  hat,  he  took  the  Testament  into  his  hand,  while  the  crowd  ceased 
hooting  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  hear  the  oath  read  ;  and  with  dignity  he 
endured  the  indignity.  He  then  recorded  his  vote  for  Mr.  Delamere  ;  and  after 
fixing  a  sorrowful  and  surprised  eye  on  Mr.  Gammon,  who  stood  with  his  hat 
slouched  a  good  deal  over  his  face,  and  looking  in  another  direction,  withdrew  ; 
and  as  he  turned  his  mild  and  venerable  face  towards  the  crowd,  the  hissing 
subsided.  Shortly  afterwards  came  up,  amidst  great  uproar,  several  of  the 
tenantry  of  Mr.  Titmouse — all  of  them  looking  as  if  they  had  come  up,  poor 
souls  I  _  rather  to  receive  punishment  for  a  crime,  than  to  exercise  their  elective 
franchise  in  a  free  country.  Gammon  coloured  a  little,  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  and  fixing  on  the  first  of  the  tenantry,  Mark  Hackett,  the  eye 
as  it  were  of  a  suddenly  revived  serpent,  vsrrote  down  his  name  in  silence — but 
what  an  expression  was  on  his  face  !  Thus  he  acted  towards  every  oqe  of  those 
unhappy  and  doomed  persons  ;  replacing  his  pocket-book  whence  he  had  taken 
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it,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  little  body  had  polled.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to 
three  o'clock  (the  poll  closing  finally  at/o?(r),  and  thus  stood  the  numbers 

Delamere  .  .  .  .  .149 
Titmouse       .....  146 

Majority         .         ,  3 

On  these  figures  being  exhibited  by  an  eager  member  of  Mr,  Delamere's 
committee,  there  arose  a  tremendous  uproar  among  the  crowd,  and  cries  of 
"  Tear  it  down  !  Tear  it  down  I    Ah  !  Bribery  and  corruption  !    Three  groans 

for  Delamere  !    O — h  !  o  h  !  o — — h  1  "    Matters  seemed,  indeed,  getting 

desperate  with  the  crowd ;  yet  they  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  comfort  in  gazing 
at  the  stern,  determined,  yet  chagrined  countenance  of  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Gammon.  He  was  a  "deep  hand," — he  knew  his  game;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  he  was  only  waiting  till  the  enemy  was  clean  done,  and  then 
he  would  pour  in  the  Quaint  Club,  and  crush  them  for  ever.  Thus  thought 
hundreds  in  the  crowd.  Not  a  vote  was  offered  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
the  poll-clerks,  with  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  employed  the  interval  in 
munching  sandwiches,  and  drinking  sherry  out  of  a  black  bottle — the  crowd 
cutting  many  jokes  upon  them  while  thus  pleasantly  engaged.  Symptoms 
were  soon  visible,  in  the  increasing  proportion  of  blue  rosettes  in  and  about 
the  crowd,  that  this  promising  state  of  things  was  reviving  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Delamere's  party,  while  it  as  plainly  depressed  those  in  the  yellow  interest. 
Not  for  one  moment,  during  the  whole  of  that  close  and  exciting  contest,  had 
Mr.  Crafty  quitted  his  little  inner  apartment,  where  he  had  planned  the  battle, 
and  conducted  it  to  its  present  point  of  success.  Nor  had  his  phlegmatic 
temperament  suffered  the  least  excitement  or  disturbance  :  cold  as  ice  though 
his  heart  might  be,  his  head  was  ever  clear  as  crystal.  CeHainly  his  strategy 
had  been  admirable.  Equal  to  every  emergency,  he  had  brought  up  his  forces 
in  perfect  order  throughout  the  day  ;  the  enemy  had  not  caught  the  least 
inkling  of  his  real  game.  By  his  manoeuvring,  he  had  kept  the  Quaint  Club, 
in  play  up  to  this  advanced  period  of  the  day — in  a  state  of  exquisite  em- 
barrassment and  irresolution,  balancing  between  hopes  and  fears ;  and  he  had, 
moreover,  rendered  a  temporary  reverse  on  the  field  upon  which  he  then 
fought,  of  little  real  importance,  by  reason  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  cut 
off  the  enemy  entirely  in  their  very  next  move.  He  was  now  left  entirely  alone 
in  his  little  room,  standing  quietly  before  the  fire  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
with  real  composure,  feeling  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  awaiting  the  issue 
patiently.  The  hustings,  all  this  while,  exhibited  an  exciting  spectacle. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  without  a  single  vote  being  added 
to  the  poll.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  and  evidently  experiencing  no  little  of 
the  agitation  and  suspense  experienced  by  those  within  the  booth — (except 
Mr.  Titmouse,  whose  frequent  potation  of  brandy  and  water  during  the  day, 
had  composed  him  at  length  to  sleep — as  he  leaned,  absolutely  snoring,  against 
the  corner  of  the  booth,  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd).  The  poll-clerks  were 
laughing  and  talking  unconcernedly  together.  The  leading  Blues  mustered 
strongly  on  their  part  of  the  booth  ;  elated  undoubtedly,  but  with  the  feelings 
of  men  who  have  desperately  fought  their  way,  inch  by  inch,  sword  to  sword, 
bayonet  to  bayonet,  up  to  a  point  where  they  expect,  nevertheless,  momen- 
tarily to  be  blown  into  the  air.  What  could  have  become  of  the  Quaint  Club  ? 
thought  tl\sy  also,  with  silent  astonishment  and  apprehension.  Gammon  con- 
tinued standing,  motionless  and  silent,  with  folded  arms — his  dark  suitout 
buttoned  carelessly  at  the  top,  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
sought  to  conceal  their  restlessness  and  agitation.  Excitement — intense 
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anxiety — physical  exhaustion — were  visible  in  his  countenance.  He  seemed 
indisposed  to  speak,  even  in  answer  to  any  one  who  addressed  him. 

"  O  cursed  Quaint  Club  !  O  cursed  Crafty  !  I  am  beaten — beaten  hollow — 
ridiculously.  How  the  miscreants  have  bubbled  me  !  Crafty  can  now  do 
without  them,  and  won't  endanger  the  election  by  polling  them  !  We  are 
ruined  !  And  what  will  be  said  at  head-quarters,  after  what  I  have  led  them 
to  believe — bah  !  "  He  almost  stamped  with  the  vehemence  of  his  emotions. 
"  There's  certainly  yet  a  resource  ;  nay,  but  that  also  is  too  late — a  riot — a 
nod,  a  breath  of  mine — those  fine  fellows  there — down  with  hustings — poll- 
books  destroyed.    No,  no  ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of — the  time's  gone  by." 

It  was  now  nearly  a  quarter  past  three,  the  poU  closing  at  four.  "  It's 
passing  strange  ! "  thought  Gammon,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch ;  "  what  can 
be  in  the  wind  ?  Not  a  man  of  them  come  up  1  Perhaps,  after  all,  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  may  not  have  come  up  to  their  mark,  and  may  now  be  merely 
standing  on  the  chance  of  our  being  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  them. 
But  what  can  I  do,  without  certain  destruction,  after  what  I  have  heard  ?  It 
will  be  simply  jumping  down  into  the  pit."  A  thought  struck  him  ;  and  with 
forced  calmness  he  slipped  away  from  the  polling-booth,  and,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  indifiEerence,  made  his  way  to  a  house  where  a  trusty  emissary 
awaited  his  orders.  'Twas  a  Grilston  man,  a  yeUow  voter,  as  much  at 
Gammon's  beck  and  call  as  Ben  Bran  was  represented  to  be  at  the  command 
of  Lord  De  la  Zouch.  Gammon  dispatched  him  on  the  following  enterprise — 
viz.,  to  rush  alarmedly  among  the  club,  who  knew  him  but  not  his  devotion  to 
Gammon — to  tell  them  that  he  had  just  discovered,  by  mere  accident,  the 
frightful  danger  in  which  they  were  placed,  owing  to  Mr.  Gammon's  being 
enraged  against  them  on  account  of  their  last  proposal — that  he  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  the  election,  and  also  to  commence  pro- 
secutions for  bribery  against  every  single  member  of  the  club ;  for  that, 
having  early  suspected  foul  play,  he  was  in  a  position  "  to  nail  every  man 
of  them,"  VTithout  fixing  himself  or  Mr.  Titmouse.  If  he  succeeded  thus  far — 
viz.,  in  alarming  them — then,  after  apparently  dire  perplexity,  he  was  suddenly 
to  suggest  one  mode  of  at  once  securing  themselves,  and  foiling  their  bitter 
enemy,  Gammon  ;  viz.,  hastening  up  to  the  poU,  without  a  word  to  any  one, 
and,  by  placing  Titmouse  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  destroy  Gammon's  motive  for 
commencing  his  vindictive  proceedings,  and  so  take  him  in  his  own  trap. 
Gammon  then  returned  to  the  polling-booth  (having  named  the  signal  by 
which  he  was  to  be  apprised  of  success),  and  resumed  his  former  position, 
without  giving  to  any  one  near  him  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  he  had 
been  doing.  If  he  imagined,  however,  that  any  movement  of  his,  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  had  not  been  watched,  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  There 
were  three  persons  whose  sole  business  it  had  been,  during  the  whole  of  that 
day,  to  keep  a  lynx  eye  upon  his  every  movement,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  Quaint  Club.  But  his  cunning  emissary  was  equal  to  the  exigency  ;  and 
having  (unseen)  reconnoitred  the  street  for  a  few  moments,  he  imagined  that 
he  detected  one,  if  not  two  spies,  lurking  about.  He  therefore  shpped  out  of 
a  low  back  window,  got  down  four  or  five  back  yards,  and  so  across  a  small 
hidden  alley,  which  enabled  him  to  slip,  unperceivedly,  into  the  back  room 
of  the  house  he  wished. 

^  '  Ben  1  Ben  !  "  he  gasped,  with  an  air  of  consternation.  "  Hallo,  man  I  what 
is't'  I "  quoth  Ben.  "  Done  I  every  man  of  you  sold  !  Mr.  Gammon  turned  tail 
on  you  1 — Just  happened  to  overhear  him  swear  a  solemn  oath  to  Mr.  Mudflint, 
that  before  four-and-twenty  hours — "  "Lord! — you,  did  you  really?"    «  So 

help  me  I  "  exclaimed  the  man,  aghast.    "  What's  to  be  done  1 "  quoth  Ben, 

the  perspiration  bursting  out  all  over  his  forehead.  "We've  been  made  the 
cursedest  fools  of  by  some  one.   Hang  me  if  I  think  the  old  beast  at  Fother- 
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ingham,  or  the  young  cub  either,  has  ever  meant  "  "What  signifies  it?  It's 

all  too  late  now."    "  Isn't  there  any  way — eh  ?    To  be  sure,  I  own  I  thought 

we  were  pitched  a  leefle  too  high  with  Mr.  Gam  "    "  But  he  has  you  nom, 

though  ;  and  you'll  find  he's  a  devil  incarnate  ! — But  stop,  I  see  " — he  seemed 
as  if  a  thought  had  suddenly  glanced  across  his  puzzled  and  alarmed  mind — ■ 
"I'll  tell  you  how  to  do  him,  and  save  yourselves  yet."  "O  Lord  1 — eh?" 
exclaimed  Ben,  breathlessly.  "  But  are  they  all  together  ?  "  "  Oh  ay  I  In  five 
minutes'  time  we  could  all  be  on  our  way  to  the  booth."  "  Then  don't  lose  a 
minute — or  all's  lost  I — Don't  explain  to  them  the  fix  they're  in  till  it's  aU  over 

— and  l£  ever  you  tell  'em,  or  any  one,  the  bit  o'  service  I've  "    "  Never, 

Thomas,  so  help  me  1 "  quoth  Ben,  grasping  his  companion's  hand  as  in  a 

vice.    "  OH  all  of  you  to  the  booth,  and  poll  for  life  and  death,  for  Titmouse." 

What  1  Come — come.  Master  Thomas  !  "  "  Ay,  ay — you  fool  ?  Don't  you 
see  ?  Make  him  win  the  election,  and  then  in  cowse  Gammon's  no  cause  to 
be  at  you — he'll  have  got  all  he  wants." 

"  My  eyes  !  "  exclaimed  Ben,  as  he  suddenly  perceived  the  stroke  of  policy. 
He  snapped  his  finger,  buttoned  his  coat,  popped  out  of  the  house — within  a  few 
moments  he  vi^as  in  the  midst  of  the  club,  who  were  all  in  a  back  yard,  behind 
a  small  tavern  which  they  frequented.  "  Now,  lads !  "  he  exclaimed,  vrith  a 
wink  of  his  eye.  He  took  the  yellow  and  the  blue  coloms  out  of  his  bosom  ; 
returned  the  blue  and  mounted  the  yellow  :  so  in  a  trice  did  every  one  present, 
not  one  single  question  having  been  asked  of  Ben,  in  whom  they  had  perfect 
confidence. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Gammon.  It  was  now  a  moment  or  two  past  the 
half-hour — there  was  scarcely  half-an-hour  more  before  the  election  must  close. 
The  mob  were  getting  sullen.  The  Quaint  Club  were  being  asked  for — now 
with  hisses,  then  with  cheers.  All  eyes  were  on  Gammon,  who  felt  that  they 
were.  His  face  bore  witness  to  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  ;  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  disguise  his  desperate  disappointment.  His  nerves  were  strung  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  tension  ;  and  his  eye  glanced  incessantly,  but  half-closed, 
towards  a  corner  house  at  a  little  distance ;  ah  !  his  eye  was  suddenly  lit  up, 
as  it  were,  with  fixe — never  had  been  such  an  instantaneous  change  seen  in  a 
man's  face  before.  He  had  at  length  caught  the  appointed  signal ;  a  man 
appeared  at  a  window,  and  waved  a  little  stick  through  it,  A  mighty  sigh 
escaped  from  the  pent-up  bosom  of  Gammon,  and  relieved  him  from  a  sense  of 
sufEocation.  His  feelings  might  have  been  compared  to  those  excited  in  our 
great  commander  when  the  Prussians  made  their  appearance  at  Waterloo.  The 
battle  was  won ;  defeat  converted  into  triumph  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
himself — aware  that  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  watched — he  relapsed  into 
his  former  gloom.  Presently  were  heard  the  approaching  sounds  of  music — 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  clangour  of  trombone  and 
trumpet,  the  roll  of  the  drum  ; — all  the  crowd  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
quarter  whence  the  sounds  came,  and  within  a  few  seconds'  time  was  seen 
turning  the  corner,  full  on  its  way  to  the  booth,  the  banner  of  the  Quaint 
Club,  with  yellow  rosettes  streaming  from  the  top  of  each  pole — yellow  ribands 
on  every  one's  breast.  The  peojile's  came  had  triumphed  1  Their  oppressors 
were  prostrate  !  A  deafening  shout  of  triumph  burst  from  the  crowd  and 
continued  for  several  minutes  intermingling  with  the  inspiriting  sounds  of 
the  noble  air — "  Euli3  Britannia  !  "  played  by  the  two  bands  (that  of  Mr, 
Titmouse  having  instantly  joined  them).  On  marched  the  club,  two  and  two, 
and  arm  in  arm,  with  rapid  step  ;  their  faces  flushed  with  excitement — their 
hands  vehemently  shaken  by  the  shouting  crowd,  who  opened  a  broad  lane  for 
them  up  to  the  polling-booth.    Oh,  the  contrast  exhibited  in  the  faces  of  those 

standing  there  !    What  gloom,  what  vexation,  despair  on  the  one  hand  what 

signs  of  excitement,  joy.  and  triumph  on  the  other  1    "  Titmouse  1  "  cried  the 
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first  member  of  the  club,  as  lie  gave  Ms  vote  ;  "  Titmouse  !  "  cried  the  second  ; 
"  Titmouse  !  "  cried  the  third  ;  "  Titmouse  1  "  cried  the  fourth.  The  battle  was 
won.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  in  a  majority,  which  went  on  increasing  every  minute 
amidst  tremendous  cheering.  Mr.  Gammon's  face  and  figure  would  at  that 
moment  have  afEorded  a  study  for  a  picture ;  the  strongly  repressed  feeling  of 
triumph  yet  indicating  its  swelling  influence  upon  his  marked  and  expressive 
countenance,  where  an  accurate  eye  might  have  detected  also  the  presence  of 
anxiety.  Again  and  again  were  his  hands  shaken  by  those  near  him — Mudflint, 
Bloodsuck,  Woodlouse,  Centipede,  Going  Gone,  Ginblossom — as  they  enthusias- 
tically gave  him  credit  for  the  transcendent  skill  he  had  exhibited,  and  the 
glorious  result  it  had  secured.  As  the  church  clock  struck  four,  the  books 
were  closed,  and  the  election  was  declared  at  an  end,  vrith  eighteen  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  voters  yet  unpolled  !  Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Mr.  Going 
Gone,  hastily  chalked  upon  the  board,  and  held  it  up  exultingly  to  the  crowd  : 


"  Hurrah  ! — hurrah  ! — hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  "  pealed  from  the  crowd,  while 
hands  were  upraised  and  whirled  round,  hats  flung  into  the  air,  and  every  other 
mark  of  popular  excitement  exhibited.  "  Titmouse  ! — Titmouse  ! — Nine  times 
nine  for  Mr.  Titmouse!"  was  called  for  and  responded  to  with  thrilling  and 
overpowering  effect.  The  newly-elected  member,  however,  could  not  be 
pinched,  or  shaken,  or  roused,  out  of  the  drunken  stupor  into  which,  from  the 
combined  influence  of  liquor  and  excitement,  he  had  sunk.  To  enable  him  to 
go  through  the  responsible  duties  of  the  day — viz.,  bobbing  his  head  every 
now  and  then  to  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  who  came  to  invest  him 
with  the  proud  character  of  their  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons — he 
had  brought  in  his  pocket  a  flask  of  brandy,  which  had  been  thrice  re- 
plenished :  in  a  word,  the  popular  idol  was  decidedly  not  presentable ;  and 
under  the  impulse  of  strong  excitement,  Mr.  Gammon,  infinitely  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Eeverend  Smirk  Mudflint,  who  was  charged  up  to  his  throat  with  com- 
bustible matter,  and  ready  to  go  off  at  an  instant's  notice,  stepped  forward,  and 
on  removing  his  hat  was  received  with  several  distinct  and  long-continued 
rounds  of  applause.    Silence  having  at  length  been  partially  restored — 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  commenced  in  an  energetic  tone  and  with  an  excited 
and  determined  air  and  manner,  '•  well  may  you  utter  those  shouts  of  joy,  for 
you  have  fought  a  noble  fight  and  won  a  glorious  victory  {great  cheering). 
Your  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  good  government,  is  triumphant  over  all 
opposition  (imtnense  cheeri7ig).  The  hideous  forms  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  are 
at  this  moment  lying  crushed  and  writhing  (vehement  cheering  rendered  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  inaudible).  Gentlemen,  truth  and  independence  have  this 
day  met  and  overthrown  falsehood  and  slavery  Qcheers),  in  spite  of  the  mons- 
trous weapons  with  which  they  came  into  the  field  (groans'),  bribery 

(groans),  corruption  (groans),  intimidation  (hisses),  coercion,  and  treachery 
(mingled  groans  and  hisses).  But  gentlemen,  thank  God,  all  was  in  vain  ! 
[enthifsiastic  cheering.)  I  will  not  say  that  a  defeated  despot  is  at  this  moment 
sitting  with  sullen  scowl  in  a  neighbouring  castle  (tremendous  shouts  of 
applause)  ;  all  his  schemes  frustrated,  all  his  gold  scattered  in  vain,  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  virtuous  electors  whom  he  sought  first  to  corrupt, 
and  then  degrade  into  slaves  (great  cheering).  Gentlemen,  let  us  laugh  at  his 
defeat  (loud  and  prolonged  lamghter)  ;  but  let  us  rejoice  like  men,  like  freemen, 
that  the  degraded  and  execrable  factioti  to  which  he  belongs  is  defeated 
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(cheering').  Gentlemen,  if  ever  there  was  a  contest  in  which  public  spirit  and 
principle  triumphed  over  public  and  private  profligacy,  this  has  been  it ;  and 
by  this  time  to-morrow,  hundreds  of  constituencies  will  be  told,  as  their  own 
struggles  are  approaching,  to — look  at  Yatton — to  emulate  her  proud  and  noble 
example ;  and  England  will  soon  be  enabled  to  throw  oflE  the  hateful  incubus 
that  has  so  long  oppressed  her  {ymmiense  cMering).  But,  gentlemen,  you  are 
all  exhausted  (Ke!  no!  and  vehement  cheers);  we  are  all  exhausted,  after  the 
great  labour  and  excitement  of  this  glorious  day,  and  need  repose,  in  order 
that  on  the  morrow  we  may  meet  refreshed  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  our 
triumph  (cheering).  In  particular,  your  distinguished  representative  Mr. 
Titmouse,  worn  out  with  the  excitement  of  the  day,  long  depressed  by  the 
adverse  aspect  of  the  poll,  was  so  overpowered  with  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  eSected  by  that  band  of  patriots  who— (the  rest  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  cheering).  Gentlemen,  he  is  yoimg,  and  unaccustomed  to  such 
extraordinary  and  exciting  scenes  (hear,  hear,  hear  !),  but  by  the  morrow  he 
will  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  present  himself  before  you  (cheers).  In  his 
name,  gentlemen,  I  do  from  my  soul  thank  you  for  the  honour  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  him,  and  assure  you  that  he  considers  any  past  success  with 
which  Providence  may  have  blessed  him  (heat',  hear,  hear !)  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  issue  of  this  day's  struggle  (cheering).  Rely  upon  it  that 
his  conduct  in  Parliament  will  not  disgrace  you  (no,  no,  no !)  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  must  conclude,  trusting  that  with  victory  will  cease  animosity, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  declaration  of  those  feelings  of  frank  and 
manly  cordiality,  and  good  feeling,  which  ought  to  distinguish  free  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  above  all,  is  signally  characteristic  of  Englishmen  (cheering). 
Shake  hands,  gentlemen,  with  a  fallen  enemy  (ive  mill,  we  will !),  and  forget, 
when  you  have  conquered,  that  you  ever  fought !  " 

With  these  words,  uttered  with  the  fervour  and  eloquence  which  had  indeed 
distinguished  the  whole  of  his  brief  address,  he  resumed  his  hat,  amidst 
tremendous  shouts  of  "  Three  times  three  for  Mr.  Titmouse  !  " — "  three  times 
three  for  Mr.  Gammon  !  " — "  nine  times  nine  groans  for  Mr.  Delamere  !  "• — all 
of  which  were  given  with  tumultuous  energy.  The  two  bands  approached ; 
the  procession  formed;  the  nearly  insensible  Titmouse,  his  face  deadly  pale, 
and  his  hat  awry,  was  partly  supported  and  partly  dragged  along  between  Mr. 
Gammon  and  Mr.  Going  Gone  ;  and  to  the  inspiring  air  of  "  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes,"  and  accompanied  by  the  cheering  crowd,  they  all  marched  in 
procession  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee-room.  He  was  hurried  up-stairs  ;  then 
led  into  a  bed-room ;  and  there,  soon,  alas  !  experienced  the  overmastering 
power  of  sickness  ;  which  instantly  obliterated  all  recollection  of  his  triumph, 
and  made  him  utterly  unconscious  of  the  brilliant  position  to  which  he  had  just 
been  elevated — equally  to  the  honour  of  himself  and  his  constituency,  who 
justly  and  proudly  regarded  "  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P." — as  the  glorious 
first-fruits  to  them  of  the  glorious  "  Bill  for  giving  Everybody  Everything." 

At  a  late  hour  that  night,  an  interview  took  place  between  Ben  Bran  and 
Mr.  Gammon,  of  which  all  that  I  shall  say  at  present  is,  that  it  was  equally 
confidential  and  satisfactory.  There  can  be  no  harm,  however,  in  intimating 
that  Mr.  Gammon  made  no  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  kalends  ;  but 

he  did  to  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.    He  satisfied 

Ben — and  through  him  the  Quaint  Club — that  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  agents  had 
been  only  deluding  them,  and  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  ensnaring  the  club — 
which  Gammon  had  early  seen  through,  and  endeavoured  to  defeat.  A  little 
circumstance  which  happened  some  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  seemed  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  at  least  a  portion  of  his  statements — viz.,  eight  pro- 
secutions for  bribery  were  brought  against  so  many  members  of  the  Quaint 
Club :  and  on  their  hastily  assembling  to  consult  upon  so  startling  an  incident, 
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one  still  more  so  came  to  light ; — five  leading  members  were  not  to  he  found. 
Writs  iu  actions  for  penalties  of  £500  each,  were  on  the  same  day  served  upon 
— Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Smirk  Mudflint  (otherwise  called  the  Reverend  Smirk 
Mudflint),  Cephas  Woodlouse,  and — woe  is  me  that  I  should  have  it  to 
record  1 — "  Oily  Gammon,  gentleman,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  our  lord  the  king, 
before  the  king  himself,  at  Westminster."  The  amount  claimed  from  him 
was  £4,000,  from  Bloodsuck  £3,000 ;  and  from  Mudflint  £2,500,  which 
would,  alas,  have  alone  absorbed  all  the  pew-rents  of  his  little  establishment 
for  one  hundred  years  to  come,  if  his  system  of  moral  teaching  should  so  long 
live.  What  was  the  consternation  of  these  gentlemen  to  discover,  when  in 
their  turn  they  called  a  private  meeting  of  their  leading  friends,  that  one  of 
them  was  also  missing,  viz.,  Judas  M'Bo'em  !  Moreover,  it  was  palpable  that 
amidst  an  ominous  silence  and  calmness  on  the  other  side—  even  on  the  part  of 
the  True  Blue — the  most  guarded  and  systematic  and  persevering  search  for 
evidence  was  going  on ;  and  with  all  Gammon's  self-possession,  the  sudden 
sight  of  Mr.  Crafty  stealthily  quitting  the  house  of  a  humble  Yellow  voter, 
a  week  after  the  election,  occasioned  him  somewhat  sickening  sensations. 
Gammon  was  not  unaccustomed  to  wade  in  deep  waters  ;  but  these  were  very 
deep  I  However,  a  great  point  had  been  gained,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  M.P.  for 
Yatton  ;  and  Mr.  Gammon  had  maintained  his  credit  in  high  quarters,  where 
he  had  stood  pledged  as  to  the  result  of  the  election  ;  having  been  long  before 
assured  that  every  member  returned  into  the  new  Parliament  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  passing  through  the  acute  and  powerful  mind  of 
Gammon,  as  he  sat  late  one  night  alone  at  Yatton,  Mr.  Titmouse  having  retired 
to  his  bed-room  half  stupefied  with  liquor,  and  anxious  to  complete  matters  by 
smoking  himself  to  sleep.  The  wind  whistled  cheerlessly  round  the  angle  of 
the  Hall  in  which  was  situated  the  room  where  he  sat,  his  feet  resting  on  the 
fender,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire.  Then  he  took  up  the 
newspaper  recently  arrived  from  town,  which  contained  a  report  of  his  speech 
to  the  electors  at  the  close  of  the  poll ;  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party — the 
Morning  Growl ;  and  its  lead  ing  article  commented  in  very  encomiastic  terms 
upon  his  address,  "  given  in  another  part  of  the  paper."  His  soul  heaved  with 
disgust  at  the  thoughts  of  his  own  dissimulation  ; — "  Independence  1  "  "  Purity 
of  Election  1  "  "  Public  Principle  I  "  "  Trimnph  of  Principle  ;  "  "  Popular  en- 
thusiasm 1  "  "  Man  of  the  people  I  "  —  Jjook,  thought  he— eugh — at  Titmouse  ! 
Is  representation  an  utter  farce — a  mere  imaginary  privilege  of  the  people  ?  If 
not,  what  but  public  swindlers  are  we  who  procure  the  return  of  such  idiots  as 

— faugh  !    Would  I  had  been  on  the  other         He  rose,  sighed,  lit  his  chamber 

candle,  and  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest ;  for  he  spent  several  hours  in  endea- 
vouring to  retrace  every  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the  election — with  a  view 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  legally  implicated  himself. 
The  position  in  which,  indeed,  he  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  election 
were  placed,  was  one  which  required  his  most  anxious  consideration,  with  a 
view,  not  merely  to  the  retention  of  the  seat  so  hardly  won,  but  to  the  tremen- 
dous personal  liabilities  with  which  it  was  sought  to  fix  him.  The  inquiries 
which  he  instituted  into  the  practices  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  pre- 
vailed openly  upon  the  other  side,  led  to  no  satisfactory  results.  If  the  enemy 
had  bribed,  they  had  done  so  with  consummate  skill  and  caution.  Yet  he  chose 
to  assume  the  air  of  one  who  thought  otherwise  ;  and  gave  directions  for  writs 
for  penalties  to  be  forthwith  served  upon  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  Mr.  Milnthorpe — all  of  whom,  as  indeed  he  had  expected,  only 
laughed  at  him.  But  it  was  woefully  different  as  regarded  himself  and  his 
friends  :  for,  before  Mr.  Crafty  took  his  departure  from  Yatton,  he  had  collected 
a  body  of  evidence  against  all  of  them,  of  the  most  fearful  stringency  and  coni. 
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pleteness.  In  fact,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  had  determined  that,  il  it  cost  him  ten 
thousand  pounds  more,  he  would  spare  no  effort,  as  well  to  secure  the  seat  for 
his  son,  as  to  punish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  practices  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him. 

Need  I  say  with  what  interest,  with  what  anxiety,  the  progress  of  this  contest 
had  been  watched  by  the  Aubreys  1  From  Lady  De  la  Zouch  and  other  friends, 
but  more  especially  from  Dr.  Tatham,  who  had  regularly  forwarded  the  True 
Slue,  and  also  written  frequent  and  full  letters,  they  had  learned  all  that  was 
going  on.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  prepared  them  for  the  adverse  issue  of  the  affair  ; 
he  had  never  looked  for  anything  else  ;  but  could  he  or  any  of  them  feel 
otherwise  than  a  painful  and  indignant  sympathy  with  the  little  Doctor,  on 
reading  his  account  of  the  gross  insult  which  had  been  ofEered  to  him  at  the 
hustings  1  Kate,  before  she  had  read  half  of  it,  sprang  from  her  chair,  threw 
down  the  letter,  cried  bitterly,  then  kissed  the  venerable  Doctor's  handwriting, 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  flashing  lightning  from  her  eyes,  as  her  vivid  fancy 
painted  to  her  that  scene  of  outrage  on  one  of  the  most  gentle,  benevolent,  and 
spotless  of  God's  creatures,  whose  name  was  associated  in  all  their  minds  with 
everything  that  was  pious,  pure,  and  good — indeed  they  were  all  powerfully 
affected.  As  for  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mudflint — "  Presumptuous  wretch !  " 
quoth  Kate,  as  her  flashing  eye  met  that  of  her  brother  :  and  he  felt  that  his 
feelings,  like  her  own,  could  not  be  expressed.  The  first  account  she  received 
of  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  Delamere  was  in  the  columns  of  the  True  Blue, 
which,  being  published  that  evening,  had  been  instantly  forwarded  to  town  by 
Dr.  Tatham.  It  blanched  her  cheek ;  she  then  felt  a  mist  coming  over  her 
eyes — a  numbness — a  faintness  ensued,  and  she  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  swooned. 
It  was  a  long  while  after  she  had  recovered  before  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  her 
excitement.  'Twas  no  use  disguising  matters,  even  had  she  felt  so  disposed, 
before  those  who  felt  so  exquisite  and  vivid  a  sympathy  with  her ;  and  who  did 
not  restrain  their  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration  at  the  noble  manner  in 
which  Delamere  had  commenced  and  carried  on  his  adventure.  At  whose 
instance,  and  to  please  whom,  had  it  been  really  undertaken  1  Kate's  heart 
fluttered  intensely  at  the  bare  notion  of  seeing  him  again  in  Vivian  Street.  He 
would  come— she  felt — with  a  sort  of  claim  upon  her  ! — And  he  made  his  at 
once  desired  and  dreaded  appearance  some  days  afterwards,  quite  unexpect- 
edly. Kate  was  playing,  on  the  piano,  and  had  not  heard  his  knock  ;  so  that  he 
was  actually  in  the  drawing-room  before  she  was  aware  of  his  being  in  London, 
or  had  formed  the  slightest  expectation  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Heavens,  Mr.  Delamere ! — Is  it  you !  "  she  stammered,  rising  from  the  piano, 
her  face  having  suddenly  become  pale.  "  Ay,  sweet  Kate — unless  I  am  become 
someone  else,  as — the  rejected  of  Tatton" — he  replied  fondly,  as  he  grasped 
her  hands  fervently  in  his  own,  and  led  her  to  the  sofa.  "  Don't — don't — Mr. 
Delamere  " — said  she  faintly,  striving  to  release  one  of  her  hands,  which  she 
instantly  placed  before  her  eyes  to  conceal  her  rising  and  violent  emotion. 
Her  brother  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  considerately  came  to  her  relief,  by  engaging 
Delamere  in  conversation.  He  saw  their  object ;  and  releasing  Miss  Aubrey,  for 
the  present,  from  his  attentions,  entered  into  a  long  and  very  animated  account 
of  all  his  Yatton  doings.  In  spite  of  herself,  as  it  were,  Kate  drew  near  the 
table,  and,  engrossed  with  interest,  listened,  and  joined  in  the  conversation,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  actually  Delamere  who  was  sitting  beside  her. — He  made  very 
light  of  the  little  accident  of  the  wounded  lip — but  as  he  went  on,  Kate  looked 
another  way,  her  eyes  obstructed  with  tears,  and  her  very  heart  yearning 
towards  hini.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Delamere  !  " — she  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed 
—  '•  what  wretches  they  were  to  use  you  so  1  "  and  then  blushed  scarlet. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Aubrey  went  downstairs  to  fetch  up  one  of  Dr.  Tatham 's 
letters  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  and— what  will  ray  lady  readers  say  ?  during 
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his  brief  absence  but,  on  further  consideration,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  what 

happened  ! 

"Well — see  if  I'm  not  M.P.  for  Yatton,  yet  "—said  Delamere,  with  a  confi- 
dent  air,  just  before  he  rose  to  go — "and  that  within  a  few  weeks,  too;  and 

tJien  "  "  Don't  be  too  sure  of  tliat"  said  Aubrey  gravely.  "  Sure  ?   I've  no 

more  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Delamere  briskly,  "  than  1  have  of  our  now  being  ia 
Vivian  Street — if  there  be  the  slightest  pretence  to  fairness  in  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Why,  upon  my  honour,  we've  got  no  fewer  than  eleven 

distinct,  uneqmvocal,  weU-supported  "    "  If  election  committees  are  to  be 

framed  of  such  people  as  appear  to  have  been  returned  "  *    *  * 

Did,  however,  the  gaudy  flower  of  Titmouse's  victory  at  Tatton  contain  the 
seeds  of  inevitable  defeat  at  St.  Stephen's.  'Twas  surely  a  grave  question  ;  and 
had  to  be  decided  by  a  tribunal,  the  constitution  of  which,  however,  the  legis- 
lature hath  since,  in  its  wisdom,  seen  fit  altogether  to  alter.  With  matters, 
therefore,  as  they  then  were — but  now  are  not — I  deal  freely,  as  with 
history. 

The  first  glance  which  John  Bull  caught  of  his  new  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  Bill  for  giving  Everyhody  Everything,  almost  turned  his  stomach,  strong  as 
it  was,  inside  out ;  and  he  stood  for  some  time  staring  with  feelings  of  alternate 
disgust  and  dismay.  Eeally,  as  far  at  least  as  outward  appearance  and  be- 
haviour went,  there  seemed  scarcely  fifty  gentlemen  among  them ;  and  those 
appeared  ashamed  and  afraid  of  their  position.  'Twas,  indeed,  as  though  the 
scum  that  had  risen  to  the  simmering  surface  of  the  caldron  placed  over  the 
fierce  fires  of  revolutionary  ardour,  had  been  ladled  off  and  flung  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  shock  and  mortification  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  John,  that  he  took  for  some  time  to  his  bed,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
severe  treatment,  before  he  in  any  degree  recovered  himself.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
long  while  before  he  got  quite  right  in  his  head  !  —As  they  anticipated  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment  from  the  presidency  of  the  experienced  and  dignified 
person  who  had  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  Speaker,  they  chose  a  new 
one  ;  and  then,  breathing  freely,  started  fair  for  the  session. 

Some  fifty  seats  were  contested  ;  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  duties  of  the 
new  Speaker,  was  to  announce  the  receipt  of  "a  petition  from  certain  electors 
of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  complaining  of  an  undue  return  ;  and  praying  the 
House  to  appoint  a  time  for  taking  the  same  into  its  consideration."  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, at  that  moment,  was  modestly  sitting  immediately  behind  the  Treasury 
bench,  next  to  a  respectable  pork-butcher,  who  had  been  returned  for  an  Irish 
county,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Titmouse  had  been  dining  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  ; 
where  he  had  drunk  whisky  and  water  enough  to  elevate  him  to  the  point  of 
rising  to  present  several  petitions  from  his  constituents — first,  from  Smirk 
Mudflint,  and  others,  for  opening  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
Dissenters  of  every  denomination,  and  abolishing  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  ;  secondly,  from  Mr.  Hie  Htec  Hoe,  praying  for  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  translating  the  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
into  English ;  thirdly,  from  several  electors,  praying  the  House  to  pass  an  act 
for  exempting  members  of  that  House  from  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  laws,  as  well  as  from  arrest  on  mesne  and  final  process  ;  and  lastly, 
from  several  electors,  praying  the  House  to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  Tick  in  sheep.  I  say  this  was  the  auspicious  commencement 
of  his  senatorial  career,  meditated  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  when  his  ear  caught  the 
above  startling  words  uttered  by  the  Speaker,  which  so  disconcerted  him — 
prepared  though  he  was  for  some  such  move  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
resolved  to  postpone  the  presentation  of  the  petitions  of  his  enlightened  con- 
stituents till  the  ensuing  day.  After  sitting  in  a  dreadful  stew  for  some  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  out  and  calm  his  flurried  spirits  with  a 
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glass  of  brandy  and  soda-water.  As  he  went  out,  a  little  incident  happened  to 
him  that  was  attended  with  very  memorable  consequences. 

"  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  whispered  a  commanding  voice  in  his  ear,  as  he  felt 
himself  caught  hold  of  by  some  one  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  Treasury  Beiich 
— "  I'll  follow  you  out — quietly,  mind." 

The  speaker  was  a  Mr.  Swindle  O'Gibbet,  a  tall,  elderly,  and  somewhat  cor- 
pulent person,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  slovenly  surtout,  and  vulgar  swag- 
gering carriage  ;  a  ruddy  shining  face,  that  constantly  wore  a  sort  of  greasy 
smile  ;  and  an  unctuous  eye,  with  a  combined  expression  of  cunning,  cowardice,, 
and  ferocity.  He  spoke  in  a  rich  brogue,  and  with  a  sort  of  confidential  andl 
cringing  familiarity ;  yet,  withal,  'twas  with  the  air  and  the  tone  of  a  man 
conscious  of  possessing  great  direct  influence  out  of  doors,  and  indirect  influence 
within  doors.  'Twas,  in  a  word,  at  once  insinuating  and  peremptory — submis- 
sive and  truculent.  Several  things  had  concurred  to  give  Titmouse  a  very 
exalted  notion  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet.  First,  a  noble  speech  of  his,  in  which  he 
showed  infinite  ^'■pluoh  "  in  persevering  against  shouts  of  "  order  "  from  all 
parts  of  the  House  for  an  hour  together  ;  secondly,  his  sitting  on  the  front 
bench,  often  close  beside  little  Lord  Bulfinch,  the  leader  of  the  House.  His 
lordship  was  a  Whig  ;  and  though,  as  surely  I  need  hardly  say,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Whigs  every  whit  as  pure  and  high-minded  as  their  Tory  rivals,  his 
lordship  was  a  very  hitter  Whig.  The  bloom  of  original  Whiggism,  however, 
ripening  fast  into  the  rottenness  of  Kadicalism,  gave  out  at  length  an  odour 
which  was  so  offensive  to  many  of  his  own  early  friends,  that  they  were  forced 
to  withdraw  from  him.  Personally,  however,  he  was  of  respectable  character, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  pretensions,  and  enjoyed  that  Parliamentary 
influence  generally  secured  to  the  possessor  of  talent,  tact,  experience,  and 
temper.  Now,  it  certainly  argued  some  resolution  in  Mr.  O'Gibbet  to  preserve 
an  air  of  swaggering  assurance  and  familiarity  beside  his  aristocratic  little 
neighbour,  whose  freezing  demeanour  towards  him— for  his  lordship  evinced 
even  a  sort  of  shudder  of  disgust  when  addressed  by  him — Mr.  O'Gibbet  felt  to 
be  visible  to  all  around.  Misery  makes  strange  bedfellows,  but  surely  politics 
stranger  still ;  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  striking  instance  of  it  than 
in  Lord  Bulfinch  and  Mr.  O'Gibbet  sitting  side  by  side — as  great  a  contrast  iu 
their  person  as  in  their  characters.  But  the  third  and  chief  ground  of  Titmouse's 
admiration  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  was  a  conversation — private  the  parties  thought  it, 
and  unheard,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  ;  but  every  word  of  it  had  our  inquisi- 
tive, but  not  very  scrupulous,  little  friend  contrived  to  overhear, — between  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  and  Mr.  Flummery,  a  smiling  supple  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  whip- 
per-in of  the  Ministry.  Though  generally  confident  enough,  on  this  occasion  he 
trembled,  frowned,  and  looked  infinitely  distressed.  Mr.  O'Gibbet  chucked  him 
under  the  chin,  confidently  and  good-humouredly,  and,  said — "  Oh,  murther  and 
Irish  !  what's  easier  1 — But  it  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  you  won't  do  it,  I  can't 
swim  ;  and  if  I  can't  ymi  sink — every  mother's  son  of  you.    Oh,  come,  come — 

give  me  a  bit  of  a  push  at  this  pinch."    "  That's  what  you've  said  so  often  " 

"  Fait,  an'  what  if  I  have  !  And  look  at  the  shoves  I've  given  you,"  said  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  with  sufficient  sternness.    "  But  a— a — really  we  shall  be  found  out  I 

The  House  suspects  already  that  you  and  we  "    "  Bah  !  bother  I  hubbabo  ! 

Propose  you  it ;  I  get  up  and  oppose  it — vehemently,  do  you  mind — an'  the 
blackguards  opposite  will  carry  it  for  you,  out  of  love  for  me,  ah,  ah  ! — Aisy, 
aisy — softly  say  I  !  Isn't  that  the  way  to  get  along  1 "  and  Mr.  O'Gibbet 
winked  his  eye.  Mr.  Flummery,  however,  looked  unhappy,  and  remained  silent 
and  irresolute.  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir — exporrige  frontem  I  Get  along  wid  you,  you 
know  it's  for  your  own  good,"  said  Mr.  O'Gibbet  ;  and,  shoving  him  on  good- 
humouredly,  left  the  lobby,  while  Mr.  Flummery  passed  on,  with  a  forced  smile  to 
his  seat.  He  remained  comparatively  silent,  and  very  wretched,  the  whole  night. 
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Two  hours  before  the  House  broke  up,  but  not  till  after  Lord  Bulfinch  had 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Flummery  seizing  his  opportunity,  got  up  to  do  the  bidding, 
and  eventually  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  O'Gribbet,  amidst  bitter  and  in- 
cessant jeers  and  laughter  from  the  opposition. 

"Another  such  victory  and  we're  undone,"  said  he,  with  a  furious  whisper, 
soon  afterwards  to  Mr.  O'Gibbet.  "  Och,  go  to  the  ould  divil  wid  ye  1  "  replied 
Mr.  O'Gibbet,  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  moving  off. 

Now  Titmouse  had  contrived  to  overhear  almost  every  word  of  the  above,  and 
had  naturally  formed  a  prodigious  estimate  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet  and  his  influence  in 
the  highest  quarters.  But  to  proceed. — Within  a  few  minutes'  time  might  have 
been  seen  Titmouse  and  O'Gibbet  earnestly  conversing  together,  remote  from 
observation,  in  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the  lobby.  Mr.  O'Gibbet  spoke 
all  the  whQe  in  a  tone  which  at  once  solicited  and  comiianded  attention.  "  Sir, 
of  course  you  know  you've  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  keeping  your  seat  1  I've 
heard  all  about  it.  You'll  be  beat,  dead  beat ;  will  never  be  able  to  sit  in  this 
parlimint,  sir,  for  your  own  borough,  and  be  liable  to  no  end  o'  penalties  for 
bribery,  besides.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  I  wish  I  had  been  at  your  elbow ! 
This  would  never  have  happened  I  "  "  Oh,  sir  !  'pon  my  soul — I — I  " — 
stammered  Titmouse,  quite  thunderstruck  at  Mr.  O'Gibbet's  words.  "  Hush — st 
— hush,  wid  your  chattering  tongue,  sir,  or  we'll  be  overheard,  and  you'll  be 
ruined,"  interrupted  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  looking  suspiciously  around.  "I — I— beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  I'll  give  up  my  seat.    I'm  most  uncommon  sorry  that  ever 

— curse  me  if  I  care  about  being  a  mem  "    "  Oh  !  and  is  that  the  way  you 

spake  of  being  a  mimber  o'  parlimint  ?  For  shame,  for  shame,  not  to  feel  the 
glory  of  your  position,  sir  !  There's  millions  o'  gintlemen  envying  you,  just 
now! — Sir,  I  see  that  you're  likely  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  House."  "But, 
begging  pardon,  sir,  if  it  costs  such  a  precious  long  figure — why,  I've  come 
down  some  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  already,"  quoth  Titmouse,  twisting  his 
hand  into  his  hair.  "An,  what  if  ye  have?  What's  that  to  a  gintleman  o' 
your  consequence  in  the  country  ?  It's,  moreover,  only  once  and  for  all ;  only 
stick  in  now — and  you  stay  in  for  seven  years,  and  come  in  for  nothing  next 
time  ;  and  now — d'ye  hear  me,  sir  1  for  time  presses — retire,  and  give  the  seat  to 
a  Tory,  if  you  will — (what's  the  name  o'  the  blackguard  ?  Oh,  it's  young  Del- 
amere) — and  have  your  own  borough  stink  under  your  nose  all  your  days  I  But 
can  you  keep  a  secret  like  a  gintleman  ?  Judging  from  your  appearance,  I 
should  say  yes — sir — is  it  so  1  "  Titmouse  placed  his  hand  over  his  heart,  and 
with  a  great  oath  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  be  "  mum  as  death ;  "  on 
which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  lowered  his  tone  to  a  faint  whisper— "  You'll  distinctly 
understand  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it  personally,  but  it's  impossible,  sir —  d'ye 
hear  ? — to  fight  the  divil  except  with  his  own  weapons — and  there  are  too 
many  o'  the  enemies  o'  the  people  in  the  house — a  little  money,  sir — eh  1  Aisy, 
aisy — softly  say  I !.  Isn't  that  the  way  to  get  along  ?  "  added  Mr.  O'Gibbet  with 
a  rich  leer,  and  poking  Titmouse  in  the  ribs.  "  'Pon  my  life  that'll  do — and — 
and — what's  the  figure,  sir  ?  "  "  Sir,  as  you're  a  young  mimber,  and  of  Liberal 
principles,"  continued  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  dropping  his  tone  still  lower,  three  thou- 
sand pounds  "    Titmouse  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.    "Mind,  that 

clears  you,  sir,  d'ye  understand  1  Everything  1  Out  and  out,  no  reservation  at 
aU  at  all — divil  a  bit  I  "  "  'Pon  my  life  I  shall  be  ruined  between  you  all  !  " 
gasped  Titmouse  faintly.  "  Sir,  you're  not  the  man  I  took  you  for,"  replied 
O'Gibbet,  impatiently,  and  contemptuously.  "  Don't  you  see  a  barleycorn 
before  your  nose  1    You'll  be  beat  after  spending  three  times  the  money  1 

name,  and  be  liable  to  ten  thousand  penalties  besides  for  bribery  "    "  Oh, 

'pon  my  Ufe,  sir,  as  for  that,"  said  Titmouse  briskly,  but  feeling  sick  at  heart, 

"  I've  no  more  to  do  with  it  than — my  tiger  ■  "    "  Bah  !  you're  a  babby,  I 

see  1  "  quoth  O'Gibbet  testily.    "  What's  the  name  o'  your  man  o'  business?^ 
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there's  not  a  minute  to  lose — it's  your  greatest  friend  I  mane  to  be,  I  assure  ye 
— tut,  what's  his  name  ?  "  "  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  Titmouse  anxiously.  "  Let 
him,  sir,  be  with  me  at  my  house  in  Ruffian  Bow  by  nine  to-morrow  morning 
to  a  minute — and  alone,"  said  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  with  his  lip  close  to  Titmouse's 
ear — "  and  once  more,  d'ye  hear,  sir — a  breath  about  this  to  any  one,  an'  you're 
a  ruined  man — ^you're  in  my  power  most  complately  !  " — with  this  Mr.  O'Gibbet 
and  Mr.  Titmouse  parted — ^the  former  having  much  other  similar  business  on 
hand,  and  the  latter  determined  to  hurry  oflE  to  Mr.  Gammon  forthwith  :  and  in 
fact  he  was  within  the  next  five  minutes  in  his  cab,  on  his  way  to  Thavies'  Inn. 

Mr.  Gammon  was  at  Mr.  0' Gibbet's  (of  whom  he  spoke  to  Titmouse  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  of  admiration)  at  the  appointed  hour :  and  after  an 
hour's  private  conference  with  him,  they  both  went  off  to  Mr.  Flummery's 
official  residence,  in  Pillory  Place  ;  iDut  what  passed  there  I  never  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  me  in  laying  it  before 
the  reader. 

When  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Tatton  Petition  had  arrived 
—on  a  voice  calling  out  at  the  door  of  the  House,  "  Counsel  in  the  Yatton 
petition  !  " — in  walked  forthwith  eight  learned  gentlemen,  four  being  of 
counsel  for  the  petitioner,  and  four  for  the  sitting  member — attended  by  their 
respective  agents,  who  stood  behind,  whilst  the  counsel  took  their  seats  at  the 
bar  of  a  very  crowded  and  excited  House  ;  for  there  were  several  committees 
to  be  balloted  for  on  that  day.  The  door  of  the  House  was  then  locked ;  and 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read.  Titmouse  might  have  been  seen  popping  up 
and  down  about  the  back  ministerial  benches,  like  a  parched  pea.  On  the 
front  Treasury  bench  sat  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  his  slouched  hat  over  his  fat  face,  his 
arms  folded.  On  the  table  stood  several  glasses,  containing  little  rolls  of  paper, 
each  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  with  the  name  of  every  member  of 
the  House  severally  inscribed  on  them.  These  glasses  being  placed  before  the 
Speaker,  the  clerk  rose,  and  taking  them  out  presented  them  to  the  Speaker, 
who,  opening  each,  read  out  aloud  the  name  inscribed,  to  the  House.  Now,  the 
object  was,  on  such  occasions,  to  draw  out  the  names  of  thirty -three  members 
then  present  in  the  House  ;  which  were  afterwards  to  be  reduced,  by  each 
party  alternately  striking  oif  eleven  names,  to  eleven — who  were  the  committee 
charged  with  the  trial  of  the  petition.  Now  the  astute  reader  wiU  see  that, 
imagining  the  House  to  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  those  favour alle 
and  those  opposed  to  the  petitioner — according  to  whose  success  or  failure  a 
vote  was  retained,  lost,  or  gained  to  the  party — and  as  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  cannot  be  more  nearly  divided  than  into  seventeen  and  sixteen,  'tis  said 
by  those  experienced  in  such  matters,  that  in  cases  where  it  ran  so  close — that 
party  invariably  and  necessarily  won  who  drew  the  seventeenth  name  ;  seeing 
that  each  party  having  eleven  names  of  those  in  his  opponent's  interest,  to 
expunge  out  of  the  thirty-three,  he  who  luckily  drew  this  prize  of  the  seven- 
teenth man,  was  sure  to  have  six  good  men  and  true  on  the  committee  against 
the  other's  five.  And  thus  of  course  it  was,  in  the  case  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  favourable  or  adverse  persons  answering  to  their  names.  So 
keenly  was  all  this  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  whole  House,  on  these 
interesting — these  solemn,  these  deliberative,  and  judicial  occasions — that  on 
every  name  being  called,  there  were  sounds  heard  and  symptoms  witnessed 
indicative  of  delight  or  vexation.  Now,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  at 
first  have  appeared  as  if  some  unfair  advantage  had  been  secured  by  the 
opposition ;  since  five  of  their  names  were  called,  to  two  of  those  of  their 
opponents  ;  but  then  only  one  of  the  five  answered  (it  so  happening  that  the 
other  four  were  absent,  disqualified  as  being  petitioned  against,  or  exempt), 
while  both  of  the  two  answered ! — You  should  have  seen  the  chagrined  faces 
and  heard  the  loud  exclamations  of  "  Ts  1 — ts  ! — ts  !  "  on  either  side  of  the 
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House,  when  their  own  men's  names  were  thus  ahortively  called  over  1 — the 
delight  visible  on  the  other  side ! — The  issue  long  hung  in  suspense  ;  and  at 
length  the  scales  were  evenly  poised,  and  the  House  was  in  a  state  of  exquisite 
anxiety  ;  for  the  next  eligible  name  answered  to,  would  determine  which  side 
was  to  gain  or  lose  a  seat. 

"  Sii-  Mekiel  Tvddington  " — cried  the  Speaker,  amidst  profound  and  agitated 
silence.  He  was  one  of  the  opposition — but  answered  not ;  he  was  absent. 
"  Ts  I  ts  !  ts  I  "  cried  the  opposition.  "  Gabriel  Gruht  " — This  was  a  ministerial 
man,  who  rose,  and  said  he  was  serving  on  another  committee.  "  Ts  I  ts ! 
ts  !  "  cried  the  ministerial  side.  "  Bennet  Barleycorn  " — (opposition) — peti- 
tioned against.    "  Ts  !  ts  !  ts  ! ''  vehemently  cried  the  opposition.    "  Phelim 

O'Boodle  "     "  Here  I "  exclaimed  that  honourable  member,  spreading 

triumph  over  the  ministerial,  and  dismay  over  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House;  and  the  thirty- three  names  having  been  thus  called  and  answered 
to,  a  loud  buzz  arose  on  all  sides — of  congratulation  or  despondency. 

The  fate  of  the  petition,  it  was  said,  was  already  as  good  as  decided. — The 
parties  having  retired  to  "  strike  "  the  committee,  returned  in  about  an  hour's 
time,  and  the  following  members  were  then  sworn  in,  and  ordered  to  meet  the 
next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock : — 

Ministerial. 

(1.)  Sir  Simper  Silly. 
(2.)  Noah  No-land. 
(3.)  Phelim  O'Doodle. 
(4.)  Micah  M'Squash. 
(5.)  Sir  Caleb  Calf. 
(6.)  OchHubbaboo. 

02f2Josition, 

(1.)  Castleton  Plume. 

(2.)  Charles  D'Bresby. 

(8.)  Mertin  Mortimer. 

(4.)  Sir  Simon  Alkmond. 

(5.)  Lord  Frederick  Brackenbury. 

And  the  six,  of  course,  on  their  meeting,  chose  the  chairman,  who  was  a  sure 
card — to  wit,  Sm  Caleb  Calf,  Bart. 

Mr.  Delamere's  counsel  and  agents,  together  with  Mr.  Delamere  himself,  met 
at  consultation  that  evening,  all  with  the  depressed  air  of  men  who  are  going 
on  in  any  undertaking  contra  spcm.  "Well,  what  think  you  of  our  committee? " 
inquired  Mr.  Berrington,  the  eloquent,  acute,  »nd  experienced  leading  counsel. 
All  present  shrugged  their  shoulders,  but  at  length  agreed  that  even  with  such 
a  committee,  their  case  was  an  overpowering  one  ;  no  committee  could  dare  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  such  an  array  of  facts  as  were  here  collected  ;  the  clearest 
case  of  agency  made  out — Mr.  Berrington  declared — that  he  had  ever  known  in 
all  his  practice  ;  and  eleven  distinct  cases  of  hribery,  supported  each  by  at 
least  three  unexceptional  witnesses ;  together  with  half-a-dozen  cases  of 
treating  ;  in  fact,  their  case,  it  was  admitted,  had  been  most  admirably  got  up, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Crafty  (who  was  present),  and  they  iimst  succeed. 

"  Of  course,  they'll  call  for  proof  of  agency  first,"  quoth  Mr.  Berrington, 
carelessly  glancing  over  his  enormous  brief ;  "  and  we'll  at  once  fix  this — 
what's  his  name — the  Unitarian  parson,  Muff — Muffin."     "  Mudflint — Smirk 

Mudfliiit  "    "  Ah,  ha  ! — Well  1 — we'll  begin  with  him,  and-  Bloodsuck, 

and  Centipede.  Fix  them — the  rest  all  follow,  and  they'll  strike,  in  spite  of 
their  committee — or-^egad — we'll  have  a  shot  at  the  sitting  member  himself, " 
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By  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  committee  and  the  parties  were  in 
attendance — the  room  quite  crowded— such  a  quantity  of  Yatton  faces  ? — 
There,  near  the  chairman,  with  his  hat  perched  as  usual  on  his  bushy  hair, 
and  dressed  in  his  ordinary  extravagant  and  absurd  style — his  glass  screwed 
into  his  eye,  and  his  hands  stuck  into  his  hinder  coat-pockets,  and  resting  on 
his  hips,  stood  the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  after  the  usual  preli- 
minaries had  been  gone  through,  up  rose  Mr.  Berrington,  with  the  calm, 
confident  air  of  a  man  going  to  open  a  winning  case;  and  an  overwhelming 
case  he  did  open — the  chairman  glancing  gloomily  at  the  five  ministerials  on 
his  right,  and  then  inquisitively  at  the  five  opposition  members  on  his  left. 
The  statement  of  counsel  was  luminous  and  powerful.  As  he  went  on,  he 
disclosed  almost  as  minute  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
Yellows  at  Yatton,  as  Mr.  Gammon  himself  could  have  supplied  him  with. 
That  gentleman  shared  in  the  dismay  felt  around  him.  'Twas  clear  that  there 
had  been  infernal  treachery  ;  that  they  were  all  ruined.  "  By  Jove  1  there's  no 
standing  up  against  this,  unless  we  break  them  down  at  the  agency — for  Ber- 
rington don't  overstate  his  cases,"  whispered  Mr.  Granville,  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  .  sitting  member,  to  one  of  his  juniors,  and  to  Gammon,  who  sighed,  and 
said  nothing.  With  all  his  experience  in  the  general  business  of  his  profession, 
he  knew  as  yet  little  or  nothing  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a  favourable 
electiun  committee.  Stronger  and  stronger,  blacker  and  blacker,  closer  and 
closer,  came  out  the  petitioner's  case.  The  five  opposition  members  paid  pro- 
found attention  to  Mr.  Berrington,  and  took  notes  ;  while,  as  for  the  minis- 
terials, one  was  engaged  with  his  betting-book,  another  writing  out  franks 
(in  which  he  dealt),  a  third  conning  over  an  attorney's  letter,  and  two  were 
quietly  playing  together  at  "  Tit-tat-to,"  As  was  expected,  the  committee 
called  peremptorily  for  proof  of  agency ;  and  I  will  say  only,  that  if  Smirk 
Mudfiint,  Barnalas  Bloodsuch,  and  Seth  Centipede,  were  not  fixed  as  the 
"  agents  "  of  the  sitting  member — then  there  is  no  such  relation  as  that  of 
principal  and  agent  in  rcrum  natwrd  :  there  never  was  in  this  world  an 
agent  that  had  a  principal,  or  a  principal  that  had  an  agent. — Take  only,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Mudflint.  He  was  proved  to  have  been  from  first  to 
last  an  active  member  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee  ;  attending  on  hundreds  of 
occasions  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Titmouse — canvassing  with  him — consulting 
him — making  appointments  with  him  for  calling  on  voters,  which  appointments 
he  invariably  kept ;  letters  in  his  hand-writing  relating  to  the  election,  signed 
some  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  some  by  Mr.  Gammon  ;  circulars  similarly  signed,  and 
distributed  by  Mudfiint,  and  the  addresses  in  his  hand-writing ;  several 
election  bills  paid  by  him  on  account  of  Mr.  Titmouse  ;  directions  given  by  him 
and  observed,  as  to  the  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll ;  publicans'  bills  paid  at 
the  commirtee-room,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Titmouse — and,  in  short,  many 
other  such  acts  as  these  were  established  against  aU  three  of  the  above  persons. 
Such  a  dreadful  effect  did  all  this  have  upon  Mr.  Bloodsuck  and  Mr.  Centipede, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  out,  in  order  to  get  a  little  gin  and  water ;  for 
they  were  indeed  in  a  sort  of  death-sweat.  As  for  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to 
get  sallower  and  sallower  every  minute ;  and  felt  almost  disposed  to  utter  an 
inward  prayer,  had  he  thought  it  would  have  been  of  the  slightest  use. 

Mr.  Berrington's  witnesses  were  fiercely  cross  examined,  but  no  material 
impression  was  produced  upon  them  ;  and  when  Mr.  Granville,  on  behalf  of  the 
sitting  member,  confident  and  voluble,  rose  to  prove  to  the  committee  that  his 
learned  friend's  case  was  one  of  the  most  trumpery  that  had  ever  come  before  a 
committee — a  mere  bottle  of  smoke  ; — that  the  three  gentlemen  had  been  no 
more  the  agents  of  the  sitting  member  than  was  he — the  counsel  then  on  his 
legs — the  agent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  petitioner's  witnesses  was  unworthy  of  belief — in  fact  perjured — ^how  sud- 
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denly  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  investicration  became  the  ministerialist 
members !  They  never  took  their  eyes  oiJ  Mr.  Granville,  except  to  take  notes  of 
his  pointed,  cogent,  unanswerable  observations  !  He  called  no  witnesses.  At 
length  he  sat  down  ;  and  strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw — and  'twas  well 
they  did  :  for  such  an  amazing  uproar  ensued  among  the  committee,  as  soon  as 
the  five  opposition  members  discovered,  to  their  astonishment  and  disgust,  that 
there  was  the  least  doubt  amongst  their  opponents  as  to  the  establishment  of 
agency,  as  would  not,  possibly,  have  tended  to  raise  that  committee,  as  a  judicial 
body,  in  public  estimation.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's  absence,  strangers  were 
re-admitted.  Great  was  the  rush — ^for  the  fate  of  the  petition  hung  on  the 
decision  to  be  immediately  pronounced.  As  soon  as  the  counsel  had  taken  their 
seats,  and  the  eager,  excited  crowd  been  subdued  into  something  like  silence, 
the  chairman,  Sir  Caleb  Calf,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  a  very  uneasy  expression, 
read  from  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  follows  : — 

"  Resolved — That  the  Petitioner's  Counsel  be  directed  to  jjrooeecL  with  evi- 
dence of  agency "  [i.e.,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  had  yet  been  given,  to  establish  Messrs.  Mudflint,  Bloodsuck,  and 
Ceiitipede,  as  the  agents  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  the  election  for  Yatton  !  !  I].  The 
five  opposition  members  sat  with  stern  indignant  faces,  all  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  the  chairman  ;  and  nothing  but  a  very  high  tone  of  feeUng,  and 
chivalrous  sense  of  their  position,  as  members  of  a  public  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  prevented  their  repeating  in  public  their  fierce  protest 
against  the  monstrous  decision  at  which  the  committee,  through  the  casting 
voice  of  the  redoubtable  chairman,  had  arrived. 

Their  decision  was  not  immediately  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  those  present.  After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  and  amidst  profound 
silence — 

"  Have  I  rightly  understood  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  sir,"  inquired 
Mr.  Berrington,  with  an  amazed  air,  "  that  the  evidence  already  adduced  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  committee,  as  to  the  agency  of  Messre.  Mudflint,  Blood- 
suck,  and  Centipede?  "  "  The  committee  meant,  sir,  to  express  as  much," 
replied  the  chairman  drily,  and  he  scaled  a  letter  with  afEected  indifference  : 
affected,  indeed  !  the  letter  being  one  addressed  to  a  friend,  to  desire  him  forth- 
with to  take  a  hostile  message  on  his — the  chairman's — behalf  to  Colonel 
D'Eresby,  one  of  the  committee,  who,  had,  during  the  discussion  with  closed 
doors,  spoken  his  mind  pretty  freely  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  aforesaid 
chairman. 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Berrington  (on  receiving  the  chairman's 
answer),  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room,  "  neither 
would  they  belinr  though  one  ror,e  from  the  dead."  "We'd  better  strike,"  said 
his  juniors.  "  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mr.  Berrington  ;  adding,  as  he  turned 
towards  the  committee  with  an  air  of  undisguised  disgust,  "  I  protest,  sir,  that 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  before  election  committees,  have  I 
been  so  astounded  as  I  am  at  the  decision  to  which  the  committee  has  just 
come.  Probably,  under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
adjourn  till  the  morning,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  course  we 
will  pursue."    (This  produced  a  great  sensation.) 

"  Certainly,  let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  chairman  blandly,  yet  anxiously ;  and 
the  committee  broke  up.  Before  they  met  again,  three  shots  a-piece  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  chairman  and  Colonel  D'Bresby — "happily  without 
efiect,"  and  the  parties  left  the  ground  in  as  hostile  a  spirit  as  they  had 
reached  it.  I  will  say  for  the  Colonel,  that  he  was  a  plain,  straightforward 
soldier  who  did  not  understand  nonsense,  nor  could  tolerate  coquetting  with  an 
oath. 

'  Of  course  the  petition  is  dropped  t  "  said  Mr.  Berrington  bitterly,  as  soon  as 
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all. were  assembled  in  the  evening,  in  consultation  at  Ms  chambers.  "Of 
course,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  sufficiently  melancholy  tone.  "  So  help  me 
Heaven  1  "  said  Mr.  Berrington,  "  I  feel  disposed  to  say  I  will  never  appear 
again  before  a  committee.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  much  longer  I 
To  think  that  every  man  of  that  committee  is  sworn  before  God  to  do  his  duty. 
I'll  take  care  to  strike  every  one  of  those  six  men  o£E  from  any  future  Kst  that  I 
may  have  to  do  with  !  " 

"  I  can  only  say,"  remarked  the  second  counsel,  a  calm  and  experienced 
lawyer,  "that,  in  my  opinion,  had  all  of  us  sat  down  to  frame,  beforehand,  a 
perfect  case  of  agency — with  facts  at  will — we  could  never  have  framed  one 
stronger  than  the  one  to-day  declared  insufficient." 

"I  have  been  in  seven  other  petitions,"  said  Mr.  Berrington,  "this  very 
week  ;  but  there  the  sitting  members  were  Tories  :  Gracious  Heaven  !  what 
facts  have  been  tliere  held  sufficient  proof  of  agency  1  The  Barnard  Castle 
committee  yesterday,  held  that,  to  have  been  seen  shaking  hands  in  a  pastry- 
cook's shop  with  the  sitting  member,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  agency — and 
we've  lost  the  seat !  In  the  Cucumber  committee,  a  man  who  by  chance  stood 
once  under  a  doorway  with  the  sitting  member,  in  a  sudden  shower  of  rain — 
was  held  thereby  to  have  become  his  agent  ;  and  we  tJiere  also  lost  the  seat  1 — 
Faugh  !  what  would  foreigners  say  if  they  heard  such  things  1 " 

"It's  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentioning,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson;  "but  this 
afternoon  I  happened  to  see  Mr.  O'Gibbet  dining  with  Mr.  O'Doodle,  Mr.  Hub- 
baboo,  and  Mr.  M'Squash,  o£E  pork  and  greens,  at  the  Jolly  Thieves'  Tavern  in 

Dodge  Street  1 — I— they  were  talking  together  very  eagerly  "  "The 

less  we  say  about  that  the  better,"  replied  Mr.  Berrington  ;  "  I  have  not  had  my 
eyes  shut,  I  can  tell  you  !  It's  a  hard  case,  Mr.  Crafty  ;  but  after  aU  your 
pains,  and  the  dreadful  expense  incurred,  it's  nevertheless  quite  farcical  to  think 

of  going  on  with  a  committee  hke  this  "    "  Of  course  the  petition  is 

abandoned,"  replied  Crafty. 

The  next  morning  they  again  appeared  before  the  committee. 

"  I  have  to  inform  the  committee,"  commenced  Mr.  Berrington,  with  suffi- 
cient sternness,  "  that  my  learned  friends  and  I,  who  had,  in  our  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  imagined,  till  yesterday,  that  the  evidence  we  then  opened  was 
ten  times  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  agency  before  any  legal  tribunal  " 

"  Counsel  will  be  pleased  to  moderate  their  excitement,  and  to  treat  the 
committee  with  due  respect,"  interrupted  the  chairman  warmly,  and  reddening 
as  he  spoke  ;  while  the  ministerial  members  looked  very  fiercely  at  Mr.  Berring- 
ton, and  one  or  two  placed  their  arms  a-kimbo. 

" — have  come  to  the  determination  to  withdraw  the  petitioner's  case  from 
before  the  committee  ;  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  utterly 

absurd  to  attempt  "    "  Fait,  sir,  an'  you're  mighty  indacent — ye  are — an' 

you'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  said  Mr.  O'Doodle  fiercely,  and 
with  an  insolent  look  at  Mr.  Berrington.  "  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  Mr. 
O'Doodle  with  a  bitter  smile — "as it  is  possible  to  stand  where  I  do  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman,  so  it  is  possible  to  sit  there — without  becoming  one." 
"  Sir — Misther  Chairman — I'll  only  just  ask  you,  sir — isn't  that  a  brache  of 

privilege  "    "  Oh,  be  aisy — aisy  wid  ye — and  isn't  he  hired  to  say  all  this  ?  " 

whispered  Mr.  Hubbaboo  ;  and  the  indignant  senator  sat  down.  "  The  petition 
is  withdrawn,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Berrington  calmly. 

"Then,"  subjoined  his  opponent,  as  quietly  rising  as  his  learned  friend  had 
Fat  down,  "I  respectfully  apply  to  the  committee  to  vote  it  Frivolous  and 
vexatious." 

"  Possibly  the  committee  will  pause  before  going  that  length,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
rington very  gravely ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Strangers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw ;  and,  on  their  re-admission,  the  chairman  read  the  resolution  of  the 
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committee,  that  "  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  had  been  and  was  duly  elected  to 
serve  for  the  borough  of  Yatton  ;  and  that  the  petition  against  his  return  was 
Frivolous  and  Vexatious :  "  by  which  decision,  all  the  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Titmouse  were  thrown  upon  his  opponent  Mr.  Delamere— a  just 
penalty  for  his  wanton  and  presumptuous  attempt.  This  decision  was  welcomed 
by  the  crowd  in  the  committee;room  with  clapping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet, 
and  cheering.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Yatton  Petition.  Mr.  Titmouse,  on 
entering  the  House  that  evening,  was  received  with  loud  cheers  ■  from  the 
ministerial  benches  :  and  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Lord  Frederick 
Brackenbury,  to  give  the  House  and  the  public  an  idea  of  the  important  service 
performed  by  the  committee,  rose  and  moved  that  the  evidence  should  he  printed 
which  was  ordered. — 

The  next  day  a  very  distinguished  patriot  gathered  some  of  the  blooming 
fruit  of  the  Bill  for  giving  Ecerylody  Everything — (not  for  himself  personally, 
however,  but  as  a  trustee  for  the  public)  ;  so,  at  least,  I  should  infer  from 
the  foUowiug  fact,  that  whereas,  in  the  morning,  his  balance  at  his  banker's 
was  exactly  £3  10s.  7Jd. — by  the  afternoon,  it  was  suddenly  augmented  to 
£3,003  10s.  7Jd, — shortly  expressed  thus  : — 

"  £3  :  10 :  74  +  £3,000  =  £3,003  :  10  :  7^." 

Thus  might  my  friend  Titmouse  exclaim,  "  Out  of  this  nettle  danger  I've 
plucked  the  flower  safety .' "    'Twas,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  country,  that 
such,  and  so  early,  had  been  the  termination  of  the  contest  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Yatton  ;  for  it  enabled  Mr.  Titmouse  at  once  to  enter,  with  all  the 
energy  belonging  to  his  character,  upon  the  discharge  of  his  legislatorial  func- 
tions.   The  very  next  day  after  his  own  seat  had  been  secured  to  him  by  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  he  was  balloted  for,  and  chosen  one  of  the  members 
of  a  committee  of  which  iSwindle  0'6fibbet,  Esquire,  was  chairman,  for  trying 
the  validity  of  the  return  of  two  Tory  impostors  for  an  Irish  county.  So 
marvellously  quick  an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  case  did  he  and  his 
brethren  in  the  committee  obtain,  that  they  intimated,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
petitioner's  counsel's  opening  address,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for 
him  to  call  witnesses  in  support  of  a  statement  of  facts,  which  it  was  presumed 
the  sitting  members  could  not  think  of  seriously  contesting.    Against  this,  the 
sitting  members'  counsel  remonstrated  with  indignant  energy,  on  which  the 
committee  thought  it  best  to  let  him  take  his  own  course,  which  would  entail 
its  own  consequences ;  viz.,  that  the  opposition  to  the  petition  would  be  voted 
frivolous  and  vexatious.  A  vast  deal  of  evidence  was  then  adduced,  after  which, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Committee  reported  to  the  House,  that  Lord 
Beverly  de  Wynston  (who  owned  half  the  county  for  which  he  had  presumed 
to  stand)  and  Sir  Harry  Eddington  (who  owned  pretty  nearly  the  other  half), 
both  resident  in  the  county,  had  been  unduly  returned  ;  that  two  most  respect- 
able gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Shirtless  and  Mr.  O'Toddy,  (the  one  a  discarded 
attorney's  clerk,  and  the  other  an  insolvent  publican,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  been  in  the  county  till  the  time  of  the  election),  ought  to  have  been 
returned  ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  was  to  amend  the  return  accordingly ; 
and  that  the  opposition  to  the  petition  had  been  frivolous  and  vexatious :  which 
last  was  an  ingenious  and  happy  device  for  making  the  Peer  and  Baronet  pay 
the  expense  of  Messrs.  O'Shirtless  and  O'Toddy's  election  1    Mr.  Titmouse  after 
this  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two  gentlemen,  whom,  infinitely 
to  their  own  astonishment,  he  had  helped  to  seat  for  the  county,  and  who  had 
many  qualities  kindred  to  his  own,  principally  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  drink. 
Very  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  elected  one  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  operation  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  another,  of  a  still  more  important 
character — viz.,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers 
with  reference  to  free  trade  and  the  permanent  preservation  of  peace.  They 
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continued  sitting  for  a  month,  and  thus  stated  the  luminous  result  of  their 
inquiry  and  deliberation,  in  their  report  to  the  House  : — "  That  the  only 
efiectual  mode  of  securing  permanently  the  goodwill  of  foreign  powers,  was  by 
removing  all  restrictions  upon  their  imports  into  this  country,  and  imposing 
prohibitory  duties  upon  our  exports  into  theirs  ;  at  the  same  time  reducing  our 
naval  and  military  establishments  to  a  point  which  should  never  thereafter 
occasion  uneasiness  to  any  foreign  power.  And  that  any  loss  of  revenue 
occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  suggestion,  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  saving  of  expenditure  effected  by  carrying  into  effect  the  latter."  He 
also  served  on  one  or  two  private  committees,  attended  by  counsel.  In  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  many  very  difficult  and  complicated  questions  arose, 
which  called  forth  great  ability  on  the  part  of  counsel.  On  one  occasion,  in 
particular,  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Depth,  one  of  the  most  dexterous  and  suljtle 
reasoners  to  be  found-  at  the  English  bar,  having  started  the  great  question 
really  at  issue  between  the  parties,  addressed  a  long  and  most  masterly  argu- 
ment to  the  committee.  He  found  himself,  after  some  time,  making  rapid  way 
with  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  there  were  indications  that  he  had  at  length 
powerfully  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  who,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
open  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  the  table,  leaned  forward  towards  Mr.  Depth,  on 
whom  he  fixed  his  eye  apparently  with  deep  attention.  How  mistaken,  how- 
ever, was  Depth  1  Titmouse  was  thinking  all  the  while  of  two  very  different 
matters ;  viz.,  whether  he  could  possibly  sit  it  out  without  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  labouring  as  he  was,  under  the  sickening  effects  of  excessive  potations 
overnight ;  and  also  whether  his  favourite  little  terrier.  Titty,  would  win  or 
lose  in  her  encounter  on  the  morrow  with  fifty  rats — that  being  the  number 
which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  bet  three  to  one  she  would  kill  in  three  minutes' 
time.  The  decision  to  which  that  committee  might  come,  would  affect  interests 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  and  might  or  might  not  occasion  a 
monstrous  invasion  of  vested  rights  I 

He  still  continued  to  occupy  his  very  handsome  apartments  at  the  Albany. 
You  might  generally  have  seen  him,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (or  say 
twelve,  when  his  attendance  was  not  required  upon  committees),  reclining  on 
his  sofa,  enveloped  in  a  yellow  figured  satin  dressing-gown,  smoking  an 
enormous  hookah ;  with  a  little  table  before  him,  with  a  decanter  of  gin,  cold 
water,  and  a  tumbler  or  two  upon  it.  On  a  large  round  table  near  him  lay  a 
great  number  of  dinner  and  evening  cards,  notes,  letters,  public  and  private, 
vote-papers,  and  Parliamentary  reports.  Beside  him,  on  the  sofa,  lay  the  last 
number  of  the  Sunday  Mash — to  which,  and  to  the  Newgate  Calendar,  his 
reading  was,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  confined.  Over  his  mantelpiece  was  a 
large  hideous  oil-painting  of  two  brawny  and  half-naked  ruffians,  in  boxing 
attitude  ;  opposite  was  a  very  large  picture  (for  which  he  had  given  seventy 
guineas)  of  Lord  Scaramouch's  dog  Nestor,  in  his  famous  encounter  with  two 
hundred  rats,  which  he  killed  in  the  astonishingly  short  space  of  seven  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds.  Opposite  to  the  do6r,  however,  was  the  great  point  of 
attraction ;  viz.,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Titmouse  himself.  His  neck  was  bare, 
his  ample  shirt-coUars  being  thrown  down  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  face 
looking  upwards.  The  artist  had  laboured  hard  to  give  it  that  fine  indignant 
expression  with  which,  in  pictures  of  men  of  genius,  they  are  generally 
represented  as  looking  up  towards  the  moon  ;  but  nature  was  too  strong  for 
him — his  eye  too  accurate,  and  his  brush  too  obedient  to  his  eye  ;  so  that  the 
only  expression  he  could  bring  out,  was  one  of  innocent  and  stupid  wonder. 
A  rich  green  mantle  enveloped  Titmouse's  figure  ;  and  amidst  its  picturesque 
folds,  was  visible  his  left  hand,  holding  them  together,  and  with  a  glittering 
ring  on  the  first  and  last  fingers.  In  one  corner  of  the  room,  on  a  table,  were 
a  pair  of  foils;  and  on  the  ground  near  them,  three  or  four  pairs  of  boxing 
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gloves.  On  another  table  lay  a  guitar — on  another  a  violin  ;  on  both  of  which 
delightful  instruments  he  was  taking  almost  daily  lessons.  Though  the  room 
was  both  elegantly  and  expensively  furnished  (according  to  the  taste  of  its 
former  occupant),  it  was  now  redolent — as  were  Mr.  Titmouse's  clothes — of  the 
odours  of  tobacco-smoke  and  gin  and  water.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Titmouse 
would  often  spend  hour  after  hour  boxing  with  Billy  Bully,  the  celebrated 
prize-fighter  and  pickpocket ;  or,  when  somewhat  far  gone  in  liquor,  playing 
cribbage  or  put  with  his  valet — an  artful,  impudent  fellow,  who  had  gained 
great  influence  over  him. 

As  for  the  House — Modesty  (the  twin-sister  of  Merit)  kept  Mr.  Titmouse  for 
a  long  time  very  quiet  there.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  attentively  watching 
everything  that  passed  around  him,  in  order  to  become  practically  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  business,  before  he  ventured  to  step  forward  into  action, 
and  distinguish  himself.  He  had  not  been  long,  however,  thus  prudently 
occupied,  when  an  occasion  presented  itself,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with 
aU  the  bold  felicitous  promptitude  of  genius — whose  prime  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  successful  seizure  of  opportunity.  He  saw  that  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  into  play  an  early  accomplishment  of  Ms — an  accomplishment 
of  which,  when  acquiring  it,  how  little  he  dreamed  of  the  signal  uses  to  which 
it  might  be  afterwards  turned  ?  In  early  life,  while  following  the  humble 
calling  in  which  'he  was  occupied  when  first  presented  to  the  reader,  he  used  to 
amuse  himself,  in  his  long  journeys  about  the  streets,  with  his  bundle  and 
yard-measure  under  his  arm,  by  imitating  the  cries  of  cats,  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  squeaking  of  pigs,  the  braying  of  donkeys,  and  the  yelping  of  ours ; 
in  which  matters  he  became  at  length  so  great  a  proficient,  as  to  attract  the 
admiring  attention  of  passers-by,  and  to  afford  great  amusement  to  the  circles 
in  which  he  visited.  There  is  probably  no  man  living,  though  ever  so  great  a 
fool,  that  cannot  do  something  or  other  well ;  and  Titmouse  became  a  surprising 
proficient  in  the  arts  I  have  alluded  to.  He  could  imitate  a  blue-bottle  fly 
buzzing  about  the  window,  and,  lighting  upon  it,  abruptly  cease  its  littls  noise, 
and  anon  flying  oflE  again,  as  suddenly  resume  it; — a  cMckeJi,  peering  and 
picking  its  way  cautiously  among  the  growing  cabbages  ; — a  cat,  at  midnight 
on  the  moonlit  tiles,  pouring  forth  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  her  inconstant  mate ; — a  cock,  suddenly  waking  out  of  some  horrid 
dream — it  might  be  the  nightmare — and,  in  the  ecstasy  of  its  fright,  crowing  as 
though  it  would  split  at  once  its  throat  and  heart,  alarming  all  mankind  ;  a 
little  cur,  yelping  with  mingled  fear  and  fury,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  were, 
advancing  backwards,  in  view  of  a  fiendish  tom-cat,  with  high-ciu'ved  back, 
flaming  eyes,  and  spitting  fury.  I  only  wish  you  had  heard  Mr.  Titmouse  on 
these  occasions ;  it  might,  perhaps,  even  have  reminded  you  of  the  observation 
of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  genius  is  great  natural  powers  accidentally  directed. 

Now  there  was,  on  a  certain  night,  about  three  months  after  Titmouse  had 
been  in  the  House,  a  kind  of  pitched  battle  between  the  Ministry  and  their 
formidable  opponents  ;  in  which  the  speakers  on  each  side  did  their  best  to 
prove  (and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  successfully')  that  their  opponents  were 
apostates  ;  utterly  worthless  ;  destitute  alike  of  public  and  private  virtue  ; 
unfit  to  govern ;  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  which  afore- 
said country  was  indeed  in  happy  plight  in  possessing  a  Parliment  unanimous 
in  one  thing  at  least — viz.,  its  own  worthlessness.  My  Lord  Bulfinch  rose  late 
on  the  third  evening  of  the  debate — never  had  been  seen  so  full  a  House  during 
the  session— and  in  a  long  and  able  speech  contended  (first),  that  the  opposite 
side  were  selfish,  ignorant,  and  dishonest ;  and  (secondly)  that  Ministers  had 
only  imitated  their  example.  He  was  vehemently  cheered  from  time  to  time, 
and  sat  down  amidst  a  tempest  of  applause.  Up  then  rose  the  ex-minister  and 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  there  was  scarce  a  sound 
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to  be  heard,  except  that  of  the  delicious  Toice — at  once  clear,  harmonious 
distinct  in  utterance,  and  varied  in  intonation — of  incomparably  the  finest 
Parhamentary  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Vivid.  The  hearts  of  those  around  him, 
who  centred  all  their  hopes  in  him,  beat  with  anxious  pride.  He  had  a  noble 
cast  of  countenance — a  brilliant  eye — strongly  marked  and  most  expressive 
features — a  commanding  figure — a  graceful  and  winning  address.  His  lan- 
guage, accurate,  refined,  copious,  and  vigorous,  every  word  he  uttered,  tolA. 
His  illustrations  were  as  rich  and  apt  as  his  reasonings  were  close  and  cogent ; 
and  his  powers  of  ridicule  were  unrivalled.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
thoroughly  roused,  and  put  forth  all  his  powers  :  he  and  Lord  Bulfinch  had 
been  waiting  for  each  other  during  the  whole  debate ;  but  Mr.  Vivid  had  at 
length  secured  the  reply,  and  truly  regarded  himself  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
great  and  slandered  party  in  the  state,  whom  he  had  risen  to  vindicate  from 
the  elaborate  and  envenomed  aspersions  of  Lord  Bulfinch,  who  sat,  speedily 
pierced  through  and  through  with  the  arrows  of  poignant  sarcasm,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter  of  even  his  own  side,  so  irresistible  was  the  hiunour  of  the 
speaker.  Even  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  who  had.  been  from  time  to  time  exclaiming,  half 
aloud,  to  those  around — "  Och,  the  pitiful  fellow  !  The  stupid  baste  1 — Nivir 
mind  him — divil  a  word,  my  lord  I  " — was  at  length  subdued  into  silence.  In 
fact,  the  whole  House  was  rushing  along  with  the  rapid,  brilliant,  and 
impassioned  speaker.  Every  now  and  then  vehement  and  tumultuous  cheering 
would  burst  forth  from  the  opposition,  answered  by  as  vehement  cheering  from 
the  ministerial  benches ;  but  you  could  not  fail  to  observe  an  anxious  and 
alarmed  expression  stealing  over  the  faces  of  Lord  Bulfinch's  supporters.  His 
lordship  sat  immovably,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  eyes  fixed  on  his  opponent, 
and  a  bitter  smile  on  his  face,  glancing  frequently,  however,  with  increasing 
anxiety  towards  Mr.  O'Squeal,  the  only  "  great  gun  "  he  had  left — that  gentle- 
man having  undertaken  (infelix  puer,  atque  itwpar  congressus  Achilli  /)  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Vivid.  Poor  Mr.  O'Squeal  himself  looked  pale  and  dispirited,  and 
would  probably  have  given  up  all  his  little  prospects  to  be  able  to  sneak  away 
from  the  post  he  had  so  eagerly  occupied,  and  devolve  upon  others  the  respon- 
sibility of  replying  to  a  speech  looming  more  and  more  dreadfully  upon  his 
trembling  faculties  every  moment,  as  infinitely  more  formidable  in  all  points 
of  view  than  anything  he  had  anticipated.  The  speech  must  electrify  the 
public,  even  as  it  was  then  electrifying  the  House.  He  held  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
one  hand,  resting  on  his  knees,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  with  which  he  inces- 
santly took  notes — only  to  disguise  his  fright ;  for  his  mind  went  on  with  his 
pen — all  he  heard  was  above  and  beyond  him :  he  might  as  well  thtok  of 
whistUng  down  a  whirlwind  ;  yet  there  was  no  escape  for  him.  Was  the 
uneasy  eye  of  Lord  Bulfinch,  more  and  more  frequently  directed  towards  him, 
calculated  to  calm  or  encourage  him  ?  or  the  sight  of  the  adroit,  sarcastic, 
and  brilliant  debater  sitting  opposite,  who  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  O'Squeal,  and 
was  evidently  to  rise  and  reply  to  him  ?  Mr.  O'Squeal  began  to  feel  cold  as 
death,  and  at  length  burst  into  a  chilly  perspiration.  After  a  two  hours' 
speech,  of  uncommon  power  and  brilhahce,  Mr.  Vivid  wound  up  with  a  rapid 
and  striking  recapitulation  of  the  leading  points  of  his  policy  when  in  power, 
which,  he  contended,  were  in  triumphant  contrast  with  those  of  his  successors, 
wliich  were  wavering,  inconsistent,  perilous  to  every  national  interest,  and  in 
despicable  subservience  to  the  vilest  and  lowest  impulses.  "And  now,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Vivid,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  and  then  directing  a  bold  and 
indignant  glance  of  defiance  at  Lord  Bulfinch — "  does  the  noble  lord  opposite 
talk  of  impeachment !  I  ask  him  in  the  face  of  this  House,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it  with  anxiety  and  agitation — will  he 

presume  to  repeat  his  threat  ?  or  will  any  one  on  his  behalf  1 "  (turning  a 

glance  of  withering  scorn  towards  Mr.  O'Squeal) — "  Sir,  I  pause  for  a  reply  I  " 
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— And  he  did — several  seconds  elapsing  in  dead  silence,  which  was  presently, 
however,  broken  ia  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  unprecedented,  and  most 
astounding.  'Twas  a  reply  to  his  question  ;  but  such  as,  had  he  anticipated  it, 
he  would  never  have  put  the  question,  or  paused  for  its  answer. 

"  CoeU-a-doodle-do-o-o-o  !  "  issued,  with  inimitable  fidelity  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, from  immediately  behind  Lord  Bulfinch,  who  started  from  his  seat  as  if 
he  had  been  shot.  Every  one  started ;  Mr.  Vivid  recoiled  a  pace  or  two  from 
the  table — and  then  a  universal  peal  of  laughter  echoed  from  all  quarters  of  the 
House,  not  excepting  even  the  strangers'  gallery.  The  Speaker  was  convulsed, 
and  could  not  rise  to  call  "order."  Lord  Bulfinch  laughed  himself  almost  into 
fits  ;  even  those  immediately  behind  Mr.  Vivid  were  giving  way  to  uncontroll- 
able laughter,  at  so  comical  an  issue.  He  himself  tried  for  a  moment  to  join  in 
the  laugh,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  terribly  disconcerted  and  confounded.  This 
frightful  and  disgusting  incident  had  done  away  with  the  efEect  of  Ms  whole 
speech  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours'  time,  the  occurrence  would  be  exciting 
laughter  and  derision  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

"Order  1  order  1  order  !  "  cried  the  Speaker,  his  face  red  and  swollen  with 
scarce  subdued  laughter.  Several  times  Mr.  Vivid  attempted  to  resume,  only, 
however,  occasioning  renewed  laughter.  Still  he  persevered  ;  and,  with  much 
presence  of  mind,  made  a  pointed  and  witty  allusion  to  Kome  saved  by  the 
cackling  of  a  goose,  in  which  manner  he  said  the  ministers  hoped  that  night  to 
be  saved.  'Twas,  however,  plainly  useless;  and  after  a  moment  or  two's  pause 
of  irresolution,  he  yielded  to  his  fate,  with  visible  vexation  abruptly  concluded 
his  observations,  gathered  hastily  together  his  papers,  and  resumed  his  seat  and 
his  hat — a  signal  for  renewed  laughter  and  triumphant  cheering  from  the  min- 
isterial side  of  the  House. 

Up  then  sta,rted  Mr.  O'Squeal — (as  it  were  under  cover  of  the  cock)— and, 
despite  his  absurd  and  extravagant  gesticulation,  and  perfectly  frightful  tone 
of  voice,  dashed  boldly  oflE  at  one  or  two  of  the  weakest  points  which  had  been 
made  by  his  discomfited  adversary,  which  he  dealt  with  very  dsxterously  ;  and 
then  threw  up  a  vast  number  of  rhetorical  fireworks,  amidst  the  glitter  and 
blaze  of  which  he  sat  down,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  'Twas  my  friend 
Mr.  Titmouse  that  had  worked  this  wonder,  and  entirely  changed  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Up  rose  Mr.  O'Squeal's  dreaded  opponent— but  in  vain  ;  he  was  quite 
crestfallen  ;  evidently  in  momentary  apprehension  of  receiving  an  interruption 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Vivid  had  experienced.  He  was  nervous  and  fidgety 
— as  well  he  might  be  ;  and  would  most  assuredly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Vivid,  but  that  Titmouse  was  (not  without  great  difficulty)  restrained  by  Lord 
Bulfinch,  on  the  ground  that  the  desired  efEect  had  been  produced,  and  would 
be  only  impaired  by  a  repetition.  The  debate  came  somewhat  abruptly  to  a 
close,  and  the  opposition  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirty— 
which  really  looked  something  like  a  working  majority. 

This  happy  occurrence  at  once  brought  Mr.  Titmouse  into  notice,  and  very 
great  favour  with  his  party.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  even  their  leading 
speakers,  who  could  scarce  ever  afterwards  venture  on  anything  a  little  out  of 
the  common  way— a  little  higher  flight  than  usual— being  in  momentary  appre- 
hension of  being  suddenly  brought  down  by  some  such  disgusting  and  ludicrous 
interruption  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  indicating  the  efEect  which  the  speaker 
was  producing  upon— a  cat,  a  donkey,  a  cock,  or  a  puppy  1  Ah,  me  !  what  a 
sheep  s  eye  each  of  them  cast,  as  he  went  on,  towards  Titmouse  1  And  if  ever 
he  was  observed  to  be  absent,  there  was  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  opposition  speakers.  The  ministerial  journals  all  over  the  country 
worked  the  joke  well  ;  and  in  their  leading  articles  against  any  of  Mr.  Vivid's 
speeches,  would  "sum  up  all  in  one  memorable  word—' coch-a-doodle-doo  !"' 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  signal  success  of  Mr.  Titmouse  brought  into  the 
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field  a  host  of  imitators  in  the  House ;  and  their  performances,  inferior  though 
they  were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  gave  quite  a  new  character  to  the 
proceedings  of  that  dignified  deliberative  assembly.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  of  the  House  against  such  practices  ;  and  it 
was  entered  on  the  journals,  that  thenceforth  no  honourable  member  should 
interrupt  business  by  whistling,  singing,  or  imitating  the  sounds  of  animals,  or 
making  any  other  disgusting  noise  whatsoever. 

The  political  importance  thus  acquired  by  Mr.  Titmouse — and  which  he 
enjoyed  till  the  passing  of  the  above  resolution,  by  which  it  was  cut  up  root  and 
branch — had  naturally  a  very  elevating  efEect  upon  him  ;  as  you  might  have 
perceived,  had  you  only  once  seen  him  swaggering  along  the  House  to  his  seat 
behind  the  front  Treasury  bench,  dressed  in  his  usual  style  of  fashion,  and 
with  his  quizzing-glass  stuck  into  his  eye.  Mr.  O'G-ibbet  invariably  greeted 
him  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  would  often,  at  a  pinching  part  of  an 
opposition  speech,  turn  round  and  invoke  his  powers,  by  the  exclamation — 
"  Now,  now,  Titty  1  "  He  dined,  in  due  course,  with  the  Speaker — as  usual,  in 
full  court-dress  ;  and,  having  got  a  little  champagne  in  his  head,  insisted  on 
going  through  his  leading  "  imitations,"  infinitely  to  the  amusement  of  some 
half  dozen  of  the  guests,  and  all  the  servants.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was 
extending  every  day ;  he  became  a  very  welcome  guest,  as  an  object  of  real 
curiosity.  He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  always  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  others,  without  at  least  ofEering  a  return  ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
experienced  friend  in  the  House,  he  commenced  a  series  of  "parliamentary 
dinners  "  (presumptuous  little  puppy  !)  at  the  GMdington  Hotel.  They  went 
off  with  much  eclat,  and  were  duly  chronicled  in  the  daily  journals,  as  thus  : — 

"  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.P.,  entertained  (his  third  dinner  given  this 
season)  at  the  Gliddington  Hotel,  the  follovring  (amongst  others)  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  Lord  Nothing  Nowhere,  Sir  Simper  Silly, 
Mr.  Flummery,  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  Mr.  Outlaw,  Lord  Beetle,  Colonel  Quod,  and  a 
dozen  others." 

Mr.  Titmouse,  at  length,  thought  himself  warranted  in  inviting  Lord  Bul- 
finch  ! — and  the  Speaker  1  I — and  Lord  Firebrand  (the  Foreign  Secretary)  ;  all 
of  whom,  however,  very  politely  decKned,  pleading  previous  engagements.  I 
can  hardly,  however,  give  Mr.  Titmouse  the  credit  of  these  latter  proceedings  ; 
which  were,  in  fact,  suggested  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  by  two  or  three 
young  wags  in  the  House,  who,  barring  a  little  difference  in  the  way  of  bringing 
up,  were  every  wit  as  great  fools  and  coxcombs  as  himself,  and  equally  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  their  favoured  constituencies  and  of  the  country,  as  so 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  practical  legislation,  and  that  remodelling  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  upon  which  the  new  House  of  Commons  seemed 
bent. 

'Twas  truly  delightful  to  see  the  tables  of  these  young  gentlemen  groaning 
under  daily  accumulations  of  Parliamentary  documents,  containing  all  sorts  of 
political  and  statistical  information,  collected  and  published  with  vast  labour 
and  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  their  powerful  intellects  upon  the 
business  of  the  country,  so  that  they  might  come  duly  prepared  to  the  important 
discussions  in  the  House,  on  all  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  As 
for  Mr.  Titmouse,  he  never  relished  the  idea  of  perusing  and  studying  these 
troublesome  and  repulsive  documents — page  after  page,  filled  with  long  rows  of 
figures,  tables  of  prices,  of  exchanges,  etc.,  reports  of  the  evidence,  verbatim  ct 
literatim,  taken  in  question  and  answer  before  every  committee  that  sat ;  all 
sorts  of  expensive  and  troublesome  "returns,"  moved  for  by  any  one  that 
chose ;  he  rather  contented  himself  with  attending  to  what  went  on  in  the 
House ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  all  the  documents  in  question,  became 
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the  perquisite  of  Ms  valet,  who  got  a  good  round  sum  for  them  (uncut)  as 
waste  paper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  pleasure  which  my  little  friend  expe- 
rienced, in  dispensing  the  little  favours  and  courtesies  of  orders  for  the  gallery, 
and  franks,  to  those  who  applied  for  them ;  for  all  his  show  of  feeling  it  a 
"  lore  "  to  be  asked.  'Twas  these  little  matters  which,  as  it  were,  brought 
home  to  him  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  and  made  him  feel  the  possession  of 
station  and  authority.  I  know  not  but  that  the  following  application  was  more 
gratifying  to  him  than  any  which  he  received  : — 

"  T.  Tag-rag's  best  respects  to  T.  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  begs  to  say  how 
greatly  he  will  account  y'*  favour  of  obtaining  an  order  to  be  Admitted  to  the 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  to-morrow  night,  to  hear  the  debate  on 
the  Bill  for  Doing  away  with  the  Kuuaiicc  of  Dustmen's  cries  of  a  morning. 
"  With  Mrs.  T.'s  &  daughter's  respectful  comp''." 

"T.  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P." 

On  receiving  this.  Titmouse  looked  out  for  the  finest  sheet  of  glossy  extra- 
superfine  gilt  Bath  post,  scented,  and  in  a  fine  flourishing  hand,  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  Please  To  Admit  y«  Barer  To  The  Galery  of  The  House  of  Commons. — 
T.  Titmouse.    Wednesday,  March  6'^  18—." 

But  the  reader,  who  must  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  unexpectedly 
rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Titmouse  in  Parliamentary  life,  will  be,  doubtless,  as  much 
interested  by  hearing  that  corresponding  distinction  awaited  him  in  the  regions 
of  science  and  literature  ;  his  pioneer  thither  being  one  who  had  long  enjoyed  a 
very  distinguishing  eminence ;  successfully  combining  the  character  and  pursuits 
of  scholar  and  philosopher  with  those  of  a  man  of  fashion — I  mean  a  Doctor 
DiABOLUS  Gander.  Though  upwards  of  sixty,  he  found  means  so  effectually 
to  disguise  his  age,  that  he  would  have  passed  for  barely  forty.  He  had  himself 
so  strong  a  predilection  for  dress,  that  the  moment  he  saw  Titmouse  he  con- 
ceived a  certain  secret  respect  for  that  gentleman  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  two 
dressed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  style.  The  Doctor  passed  for  a  philosopher 
in  society.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  days  in  drilling  youth  in  the  elements  of 
the  mathematics  ;  of  which  he  had  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge 
that  is  possessed  of  English  literature  by  an  old  governess  who  has  spent  her 
life  in  going  over  the  first  part  of  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar  with 
children.  Just  so  much  did  the  Doctor  know  of  the  scope,  the  object,  the 
application  of  the  mathematics.  His  great  distinguishing  talent  was,  that  of 
rendering  the  most  abstruse  science,  popular  ;  " — i.e.,  utterly  unintelligible  to 
those  who  did  understand  science,  and  veiy  exciting  and  entertaining  to  those 
who  did  not.  He  had  a  knack  of  getting  hold  of  obscure  and  starving  men  of 
genius  and  science,  and  secretly  availing  himself  of  their  labours.  He  would 
pay  them  with  comparative  liberality  to  write,  in  an  elegant  style,  on  subjects 
of  pure  and  mixed  science  ;  but  when  published,  the  name  of  Blaholus  Qander 
would  appear  upon  the  title-page ;  and,  to  enable  the  Doctor  to  do  this  with 
some  comfort  to  his  conscience,  he  would  actually  copy  out  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript,  and  make  a  few  alterations  in  it.  But,  alas  !  omne  quod  tetigit 
fadavit ;  and  it  invariably  happened  that  these  were  the  very  maculce  pitched 
upon,  exposed,  and  ridiculed  by  reviewers.  No  man  could  spread  his  small 
stock  over  a  larger  surface  than  Dr.  Gander ;  no  man  be  more  successful  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  those  persons  so  useful  to  an  enterprising  empiric — 
viz.,  wealthy  fools.  He  paid  constant  court  to  Titmouse,  from  the  first 
moment  he  saw  him  ;  and  took  the  liberty  of  calling— unasked — the  very  next 
day,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany.    He  soon  satisfied  Titmouse  that  he  Gander 
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■ — was  a  great  philosopher,  whom  it  was  an  advantage  and  a  distinction  to  be 
acquainted  with.  He  took  my  little  admiring  friend,  for  instance,  to  hear  him 
— Uander — deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  to  a  crowd  of 
fashionable  ladies  and  old  gentlemen,  who  greatly  applauded  all  he  said,  upon 
a  subject  equally  abstruse,  interesting,  and  instructive  ;  viz.,  the  occult  qualities 
of  Trimigles.  In  short,  he  paid  anxious  and  successful  court  to  Titmouse,  and 
was  a  very  frequent  guest  at  his  dinner  table.  He  gave  Titmouse,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  an  amazing  account  of  the  distinction  accruing  to  a  member  of 
any  of  the  great  learned  societies  ;  and,  in  fact,  quite  inflamed  his  little  imagin- 
ation upon  the  subject — sounding  him  as  to  his  wish  to  become  a  member  of 
some  great  society,  in  common  with  half  the  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  and 
barons  in  the  kingdom — in  particular  his  own  august  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  himself. 

"  Why — a — 'pon  my  soul — "  quoth  Titmouse  grinning,  as  he  tossed  o£E  his 
tenth  glass  of  champagne,  with  the  bland  and  voluble  doctor — "I— I — 
shouldn't  much  dislike  a  thingumbob  or  two  at  the  end  of  my  name — what's 
the  figure  ? " 

"  Certainly,  I  myself,  as  a  zealous  lover  of  science,  my  dear  sir,  consider  her 
honours  always  well  bestowed  on  those  eminent  in  rank  and  station ;  though 
they  may  not  have  gone  through  the  drudgery  of  scientific  details,  sir,  their 
countenance  irradiates  the  pale  cheek  of  unobtrusive  science  " 

"Ya — a — s,  'pon  honour,  it  certainly  does,"  quoth  Titmouse,  not  exactly, 
however,  comprehending  the  Doctor's  fine  figure  of  speech, 

"Now,  look  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "the  greatest  society 
in  all  England,  out  and  out,  is  the  Credulous  Society.  I  happen  to  have  some 
leetle  influence  there,  through  which  I  have  been  able,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
to  introduce  several  noblemen."  "  Have  you,  by  Jove  ?  "  cried  Titmouse, 
"  what  the  devil  do  they  do  there  ? "  "  Do,  my  dear  sir  I  They  meet  for  the 
purpose  of — consider  the  distinguished  men  that  are  fellows  of  that  society  I 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Duke  of  Tadcaster  told  me  (the  very  day 
after  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  Grace  elected),  that  he  was  as  proud  of  the 
letters  '  P.O.S.'  added  to  his  name,  as  he  was  of  his  dukedom  !  "  "  By  Jove  ! — 
No — but — 'pon  honour  bright — did  he  ?  Can  you  get  me  into  it  ?  "  inquired 
Titmouse  eagerly.  "  I — oh — why — you  see,  my  very  dear  sir,  you're  certainly 
rather  young,"  quoth  the  Doctor  gravely,  pausing  and  rubbing  his  chin  \  "  if 
it  could  be  managed,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  you — eh  ?  "  "  By  jingo, 
I  should  think  so  I  "  replied  Titmouse.    "  I  think  I've  been  asked  by  at  least  a 

dozen  noblemen  for  my  influence,  but  I've  not  felt  myself  warranted  -" 

"  Oh,  well  1  then  in  coitrse  there's  an  end  of  it, "  interrupted  Titmouse  with 
an  air  of  disappointment ;  "  and  curse  me  if  ever  I  cared  a  pin  about  it — • 
I  see  I've  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance."  "  I  don't  know  that  either,"  replied  the 
Doctor  musingly.  His  design  had  been  all  along  to  confer  sufficient  obliga- 
tion on  Titmouse,  to  induce  him  to  lend  the  Doctor  a  sum  of  four  or  five 
hundreds  pounds,  to  embark  in  some  wild  scheme  or  other,  and  also  to  make 
Titmouse  useful  to  him  for  other  purposes,  from  time  to  time. — "  As  you  are 
so  young,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  in  some  sort  of  way  to  give  you  a 
sort  of  scientific  pretension— ah,  by  Archimedes  1  but  I  have  it ! — I  have  it ! — 
You  see,  I've  a  treatise  in  the  press  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  upon  a 
particularly  profound  subject — but,  you'll  understand  me,  explained  in  a 
perfectly  popular  manner — in  fact,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a  grand  discovery  of  my 
own,  which  will  in  future  ages  be  placed  side  by  side  of  that  of  Sir  Isaac 

Newton  "    "Is      a  member  of  it  too?"  inquired  Titmouse.    "No,  my 

deax  sir  1  "  quoth  the  Doctor,  slightly  staggered  :  "not  bodily  ;  but  his  sjjir'it 
is  with  us  1  We  feel  it  influencing  all  our  deliberations  ;  though  he  died  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  we  were  established  !    But  to  return  to  the  discovery 
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1  was  mentiomng ;  as  Sir  Isaac  discovered  the  principle  of  gravitation  (other- 
wise weight,  or  heaviness),  so,  Mr.  Titmouse,  I  have  discovered  the  principle  of 
lightness  1  "  You  don't  say  so  !  Ton  my  Ufe,  amazing  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Titmouse.  "  And  equally  true,  as  amazing.  As  soon  as  I  shall  have  indicated 
its  tendencies  and  results,  my  discovery  will  efEect  a  revolution  in  the  existing 
system  of  physical  science." 

"  Ah  !  that's  what  they  talked  about  in  the  House  last  night — Revolution. 
'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  like  revolutions  though — Folks  fight  then — eh  ?  "  ex. 
claimed  Titmouse  uneasily. 

"I  am  speaking  of  something  quite  difEerent,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said 
Dr.  Gander,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  pique  ;  "but  to  proceed  vsdth  what  I 
had  intended.  Since  I  have  been  sitting  here,  my  dear  sir,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  evincing  my  sense  of  your  kindness 
towards  me,  and  my  appreciation  of  your  distinguished  position — Sir,  I  intend 
to  dedicate  my  work  to  you  !  " 

"  Sir,  you're  amazing  kind — most  uncommon  polite!"  quoth  Titmouse,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  a  "  dedication  "  meant. — Within  a  week 
or  two's  time,  sure  enough  appeared  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  beautifully 
printed  and  splendidly  bomd,  entitled, 

"  Eeseaeches  into  Physical  Science,  vrith  a  view  to  the  Establishment  of 
a  New  Pbinciplb— 

LIGHTNESS. 

ET 

DiABOLUS  Gandee,  Esquiee, 

LL.D. ;  F.C.S.  ;  Q.U.A.K.  ;  G.O.S,  ; 

Becretary  to  the  Empirical  Society ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Leipzic 
iMnatic  Society  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Peripatetic  Gastronomic  Association; 
and  Member  of  Seventeen  Philosophical  and  Literary  Societies  in  Kamschatka, 
Madagascar,  Tartary,  and  Little  Britain  ;  etc.,  etc,  etc." 

And  it  bore  the  following  "  Dedication  " — 

"  To  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquiee,  M.P.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
This  volume  is  respectfully  inscribed, 
by  his  obedient,  obliged, 
faithful  humble  servant, 

DiABOLUS  Gandee." 

The  work  being  vigorously  pusbed,  and  systematically  pufEed  in  all  directions, 
of  course  brought  the  honoured  name  of  Mr.  Titmouse  a  good  deal  before  the 
scientific  public  ;  and  about  three  weeks  afterwards  might  have  been  seen  the 
following  "  Testimonial,"  suspended  against  the  screen  of  the  public  room  of 
the  Credulous  Society,  in  support  of  Mr,  Titmouse's  pretensions  to  be  elected 
into  it : — 

"Testimonial. — We,  the  undersigned.  Fellows  of  the  Credulous  Society, 
hereby  certify  that,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esquire,  M.P.,  we  believe  him  to  be  a  gentleman  greatly  attached  to  credulous 
science,  and  equally  capable  and  desirous  of  promoting  its  interests ;  and,  as 
such,  deserving  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Credulous  Society. 

"  Deeddlihgton.  "  DiABOLUS  Gandee. 

"  Tantallan.  "  Peeiwinkle  Paeallelogeam. 

Wooden  Spoon.  "  Placid  Noodle." 
"Flimsy  Ceotchet. 
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Thei  above  distinguished,  names  were  procured  by  Dr.  Gander  ;  and  thereupon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Titmouse  became  almost  a  matter  of  certainty — especially 
as,  on  the  appointed  day.  Dr.  Gander  procured  the  attendance  of  some  amiable 
old  gentlemen,  fellows  of  the  Society,  who  believed  the  Doctor  to  be  all  he 
pretended  to  be.  The  above  testimonial  having  been  read  from  the  chair, 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  balloted  for,  and  declared  elected  unanimously  a  Fellow  of 
the  Credulous  Society.  He  was  prevented  from  attending  on  the  ensuing 
meeting  by  a  great  debate,  and  an  expected  early  division  :  then  (I  regret 
to  say),  by  sheer  intoxication  ;  and  again  by  his  being  unable  to  return  in 
tim,e  from  Croydon,  where  he  had  been  attending  a  grand  prize-fight,  batng  the 
backer  of  one  of  the  principal  ruffians,  Billy  Bully,  his  boxing-master.  Qn 
the;  fourth  evening,  however,  having  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlingtoh,  he 
drove  with  his  lordship  to  the  Society's  apartments,  was  formally  introduced, 
and  solemnly  admitted  ;  from  which  time — the  proudest  moment  of  his  life — 
he  iwas  entitled  to  have  his  name  stand  thus  : — "  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq. 
M.P.,  F.C.S." — And  Heaven  knows  how  much  higher  he  might  not  have  imme- 
diately mounted,  in  the  scale  of  social  distinction,  but  that  he  came  to  a  very 
sudden  rupture  with  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  Dr.  Gander,  who, 
on  at,  length  venturing  to  make  his  long-meditated  application  to  Titmouse  for 
a  temporary  loan,  to  enable  him,  Dr.  Gander,  to  prosecute  some  extensive 
philosoJ)hical  experiments — [i.e.,  inter  nos,  on  public  credulity] — was  unhesi- 
tatingly refused  by  Titmouse  ;  who,  on  being  pressed  by  the  Doctor,  abused 
him  in  no  very  choice  terms — and  finally  ordered  him  out  of  the  room  1  He 
quitted  the  presence  of  his  ungrateful  protege  with  disgust,  and  in  despair — 
nor  without  reason,  for  that  very  night  he  received  a  propulsion  towards  the 
Fleet  Prison,  which  suggested  to  his  philosophical  mind  several  ingenious 
reflections  concerning  the  attraction  of  repulsion.  There  he  lay  for  three 
months,  tifl  he  sent  for  the  creditor  who  had  deposited  him  there,  and  who  had 
been  his  bookseller  and  publisher  ;  and  the  Doctor  so  dazzled  him  by  the  outline 
of  a  certain  literary  speculation— to  be  called  the  Gander  Gallery — that  his  cre- 
dulous creditor  relented,  and  set  his  ingenious  and  enterprising  debtor  once 
more  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  It  was  not  long  after  his  election  into  the 
Credulous  Society,  that  a  deputation  from  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord  waited  upon  him  at  his  apartments 
in  the  Albany,  to  solicit  him,  in  terms  the  most  flattering  and  complimentary, 
to  preside  at  their  next  annual  meeting  at  the  Stonemasons'  Hall ;  and,  after 
some  modest  expressions  of  distrust  as  to  his  fitness  for  so  distinguished  a  post, 
he  yielded  to  their  anxious  entreaties.  He  ordered  in,  while  they  were  with 
him,  a  very  substantial  lunch,  of  which  they  partook  with  infinite  relish ;  and 
having  done  ample  justice  to  his  wines  and  spirits,  the  worthy  gentlemen 
withdrew,  charmed  with  the  intelUgence  and  afEability  of  their  distinguished 
host,  and  anticipating  that  they  should  have  in  Mr.  Titmouse  one  of  the  most 
rising  young  men  in  the  Liberal  line,  a  very  efEective  chairman,  and  who  would 
make  their  meeting  go  ofE  with  great  eclat.  How  Titmouse  would  have  got 
through  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  reader  must  be  left  to  conjecture ; 
seeing  that,  iu  point  of  fact,  "  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control," 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  promise.  The  meeting  waited  for  him  for  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  when,  finding  that  neither  he  nor  any  tidings 
of  him  came,  they  elected  some  one  else  into  the  chair,  and  got  on  as  well 
as  they  could.  I  dare  say  the  reader  is  rather  curious  to  know  how  all  this 
came  to  pass;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  the  reason  frankly.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  that  on  which  he  had  promised  to  preside  at 
Stonemasons'  Hall,  he  di^ed  out  with  one  or  two  choice  spirits;  and,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  all  sallied  forth,  not  a  bit  the  hett&r  for  wioe. 
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in  quest  of  adventuies.  Mr.  Titmouse  gave  some  excellent  imitations  of 
donkeys,  cats,  and  pigs,  as  they  walked  along  arm  in  arm  ;  and  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  tripping  up  an  old  watchman,  who  had  crawled  out  to  announce 
the  hour.  Then  they  rung  every  bell  they  passed  ;  and,  encouraged  by  im- 
punity, proceeded  to  sport  of  a  still  more  interesting  description — viz.,  twisting 
knockers  o£E  doors.  Titmouse  was  by  far  the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  and 
wrenched  ofE  several  knockers  in  a  very  resolute  manner,  placing  them  succes- 
sively in  his  pocket — where,  also,  his  companions  contrived,  unknown  to  him, 
to  deposit  their  spoils — ^till  the  weight  was  such  as  seriously  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  his  balance.  When  tired  of  this  sport,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  extinguish  every  lamp  they  passed.  No  sooner  said  than  done ; 
and  Titmouse  volunteered  to  commence.  Assisted  by  his  companions,  he  clam- 
bered up  a  lamp-post  at  the  comer  of  St.  James's  Street ;  and  holding  with 
one  hand  by  the  bar,  while  his  legs  clung  round  the  iron  post,  with  the  other 
hand  he  opened  the  window  of  the  lamp  ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  blowing  it 
out,  "  Watch  I  watch  1  "  cried  the  voices  of  several  people  rushing  round  the 
comer ;  a  rattle  was  swung  ;  away  scampered  his  companions  in  different 
directions ;  and  after  holding  on  where  he  was  for  a  moment  or  two,  ia 
confusion  and  alarm,  down  slid  poor  Titmouse,  and  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
three  accursed  watchmen,  around  whom  was  gathered  a  little  crowd  of  persons, 
aU  of  whom  had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the  pulling  of  their  bells,  and  the 
noise  made  in  wrenching  o£E  their  knockers.  A  pretty  passion  they  all  were 
in,  shaking  their  fists  in  the  face  of  the  captured  delinquent,  and  accom- 
panying Mm,  with  menacing  gestures,  to  the  watch-house.  There  having 
been  safely  lodged,  he  was  put  into  a  dark  cell,  where  he  presently  fell  asleep  ; 
nor  did  he  wake  until  he  was  summoned  to  go  ofE  to  the  police-office.  There 
he  found  a  host  of  victims  of  his  over-night's  exploits.  He  stoutly  denied 
having  been  concerned  in  despoiling  a  single  door  of  its  knocker — on  which  a 
breeches-maker  near  him  furiously  lifted  up  the  prisoner's  heavy  coat-tails,  and 
exclaimed  eagerly — "  Your  worship,  your  worship  !  see,  he's  got  his  knocket  full 

of  pockers  !  he's  got  his  knocket  fuU  of  pockers — see  here,  your  worship  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  gibberish  ?  "  inquired  the  magistrate,  in  so 
stem  a  tone  as  drew  the  speaker's  attention  to  the  little  transposition  of  letters 
which  he  had  made  in  his  haste  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  delinquent ;  who, 
finding  the  dismal  strait  to  which  he  was  driven,  and  feeling  really  very  ill, 
begged  for  mercy — which,  after  a  very  severe  rebuke,  the  pallid  culprit  being 
confronted  by  seven  knockers  lying  before  him  in  a  row,  all  of  them  having 
been  taken  out  of  his  own  pockets,  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  his  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  parties,  who  compounded  with  him  for  twelve  pounds. 
After  paying  a  couple  of  pounds  to  the  poor-box,  he  was  discharged  ;  crawled 
into  a  coach,  and,  in  a  very  sad  condition,  reached  his  rooms  about  one  o'clock, 
and  got  into  bed  in  a  truly  deplorable  state — never  once  recollecting  that,  at 
that  precise  hour,  he  ought  to  have  been  taking  the  chair  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord.  As,  however,  his 
misfortunes  were,  in  the  newpapers,  assigned,  not  to  "  Tittlebat  Titmouse,"  but 
to  one  "  John  Smith, "  the  exact  state  of  the  case  never  transpired  to  the  worthy 
gentlemen  who  had  been  so  unaccountably  deprived  of  his  services ;  and  who, 
on  inquiry,  were  told  by  his  fluent  valet,  that  Mr.  Titmouse's  late  hours  at  the 
House  had  brought  on  a  slight  and  sudden  attack  of — jaundice  ;  on  hearing 
which,  they  begged  he  might  be  assured  of  their  respectful  sympathy,  and  hearty 
wishes  for  his  restoration  ;  and  tried  very  hard  to  sound  the  valet  on  the  subject 
of  his  master's  compensating  for  his  absence  by  some  donation  or  subscription  ; 
but  the  feUow  was  very  obtuse,  and  they  were  compelled  to  depart  disappointed! 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  foregoing  would  have  proved  a  lesson  to  Mr.' 
Titmouse,  and  restrained  him  for  some  time  from  yielding  to  his  cursed  pro- 
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pensity  to  drink.  Yet  was  it  otherwise.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  mis- 
chance which  I  have  above  described,  Titmouse  dined  with  the  members  of  a 
sort  of  pugilistic  club,  which  met  every  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
matters  connected  with  the  "  ring."  On  the  present  occasion  there  had  been  a 
full  muster,  for  they  had  to  settle  the  preliminaries  for  a  grand  contest  for 
the  championship  of  England — to  which  Titmouse's  master,  Mr.  BiUy  Bully, 
aspired.  Titmouse  had  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  himself  more  than  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  and,  confident  of  his  man,  had  backed  his  favourite  pretty  freely.  To- 
wards eleven  o'clock,  he  found  the  room  very  close — and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  you  considered  the  dreadful  quantity  of  hard  ale,  harder 
port  wine,  and  poisonous  gin  and  water,  which  the  little  wretch  had  swallowed 
since  sitting  down  to  dinner — however,  about  the  hour  I  have  named,  he.  Sir 
Pumpkin  Puppy,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  sallied 
forth  to  walk  about  town,  in  search  of  sport.  I  have  hardly  patience  to  write 
it — but  positively  they  had  not  got  half  way  down  the  Haymarket  when  they 
got  into  a  downright  "row;  "  and,  egged  on  by  his  companions,  and  especially 
inwardly  impelled  by  the  devil  himself,  the  miserable  Titmouse,  after  grossly 
insulting  a  little  one-eyed,  one-legged,  bald-headed  old  waterman,  attached  to 
the  coach-stand  there,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  forthwith  flung  away  his 
cigar,  and  threw  himself  into  bosing  attitude,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of 
the  spectators— who,  however,  formed  a  sort  of  a  ring  in  a  trice.  At  it  they 
went,  instanter.  Titmouse  squared  about  with  a  sort  of  disdainful  showiness — 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  suddenly  received  a  nasty  teaser  on  his  nose  and 
shoulder,  from  his  active,  hardy,  and  experienced  antagonist,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  in  a  copious  stream.  Sir 
Pumpkin  quickly  picked  him  up,  shook  him,  and  set  him  fairly  at  his  man  again. 
Nearer  and  nearer  stumped  the  old  fellow  to  the  devoted  "  swell,"  who,  evi- 
dently groggy,  squared  in  the  most  absurd  way  imaginable  for  a  moment  or  two, 
when  he  received  his  enemy's  one  two  in  his  eye,  and  on  his  mouth,  and  again 
dropped  down. 

"  He's  drunk — he  can't  fight  no  more  than,  a  baby  ;  I  won't  stand  against 
him  any  more."  quoth  the  fair  and  stout-hearted  old  waterman.  "It  wam't  any 
o'  my  seeking  ;  but  if  he  thought  to  come  it  over  an  old  cripple  like  me  " 

"  Bravo !  bravo !  "  cried  his  comrades.  "Come  along,  old  chap— come  along  !  " 
said  one ;  "  if  I  don't  give  you  a  jolly  quartern,  may  I  stick  here  without  a  fare 
all  this  blessed  night :  "  and  the  speaker  led  oflE  the  victor  to  the  public-house 
opposite,  while  Titmouse's  friends  led  him  ofE,  nearly  insensible,  to  a  tavern  a 
few  doors  off. 

Having  given  directions  that  he  should  be  forthwith  taken  to  a  bedroom  and 
washed,  they  ordered  broiled  bones  and  mulled  claret  for  themselves.  After 
about  an  hour  and  a  half's  nap,  Titmouse,  who  probably  had  benefited  rather 
than  suffered  from  his  bloodletting,  rejoined  his  friends,  and  called  for  a  cigar 
and  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  and  water ;  having  had  which,  they  set  off  home- 
ward :  he  reaching  his  rooms  about  one  o'clock,  with  a  very  black  eye,  a  swollen 
nose  and  mouth,  a  very  thick  and  indistinct  speech,  and  unsteady  step  ;  in  fact, 
in  a  much  worse  pickle  than  he  had  as  yet  exhibited  to  his  valet,  who  told  him, 
while  preparing  for  him  a  glass  of  brandy  and  soda-water,  that  no  fewer  than 
five  messengers  had  been  at  his  rooms.  WhUe  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  thunder- 
ing knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  and  on  its  being  opened,  in  rushed, 
breathlessly,  Mr.  Phelim  O'Doodle. 

"  Titmouse  ! — Titmouse  !  Och,  murther  and  thimder,  where  are  ye  1  Where 
have  ye  been,  wid  ye? "  he  gasped — 

"  When — a — ^heu— on— water — swims — 
Too-ra-laddy — 
Too-ra-lad-lad-lad  "— 
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drdVsily  sung  Titmouse — it  being  part  of  a  song  he  had  heard  thrice  encored 
that  evening  after  dinner — at  the  same  time  staggering  towards  O'Doodle. 

"  Och  botheration  take  your  too-ra-laddy  !  Come,  fait — by  Jasus  1  clap  your 
hat  on  and  button  your  coat,  and  ofE  to  the  House — immediately — or  it's  all  up 
with  us,  an'  out  we  go  every  mother's  son  of  us — an'  the  bastely  Tories  '11  be  in. 

Cornel  come  1 — ofE  wid  ye,  I  say  !  I've  a  coach  at  the  door  "  "I — (hiccuj)) 

— I  sha'n't— can't— 'pon  my  life  "  "  Och,  o£E  wid  ye? — isn't  it  mad  that  Mr. 

O'Gibbet  is  wid  ye?  "  "He's  one  eye, — ah,  ha  1 — and  one  leg— Too-ra- 
laddy,"  hiccuped  the  young  senator.  "  Divil  burn  me  if  I  don't  tie  ye  hand  an' 
foot  together  !  "  cried  O'Doodle  impetuously.  "  What  the  divil  have  ye  been 
about  wid  that  black  eye  o'  yours,  and — but  I'll  spake  about  it  in  the  coach. 
OfE  wid  ye  !  Isn't  time  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  minute  " 

Within  a  minute  or  two's  time  O'Doodle  had  got  him  safely  into  the  coach, 
and  down  to  St.  Stephen's  they  rattled  at  top  speed.  There  was  going  on, 
indeed,  a  desperate  fight — a  final  trial  of  strength  between  Ministers  and  the 
Opposition,  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence ;  and  a  division  expected  every 
minute.  Prodigious  had  been  the  efEorts  of  both  parties — the  whip  unpre- 
cedented. Lord  Bulfinch  had,  early  in  the  evening,  explicitly  stated  that 
Ministers  would  resign  unless  they  gained  a  majority :  and  to  their  infinite 
vexation  and  astonishment,  three  of  their  staunch  adherents — Titmouse  being 
one — were  missing  ]'ust  at  the  critical  moment.  The  Opposition  had  been  more 
fortunate  ;  every  man  of  theirs  had  come  up — and  "they  were  shouting  tremen- 
dously, "  Divide  !  divide  1  divide !  " — while,  on  the  other  hand.  Ministers  were 
putting  up  men,  one  after  another,  to  speak  against  time  (though  not  one 
syllable  they  said  could  be  heard),  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  their  three  missing 
men  coming  up. 

If  none  of  them  came.  Ministers  would  be  exactly  even  with  their  opponents  ; 
in  which  case  they  were  very  much  afraid  that  they  ought  to  resign.  Up  the 
stall's  and  into  the  lobby  came  O'Doodle  breathlessly,  with  his  prize. 

"  Och,  my  dear  O'Doodle  1 — Titmouse  ye  little  diunken  divil,  where  hav6  ye 
been  ?  "  commenced  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  on  whom  O'Doodle  stumbled  suddenly. 

"Thank  heaven  !  Good  God,  how  fortunate  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Flummery, 
both  he  and  O'Gibbet  being  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  and  great  excitement. 

"  In  with  him  ! — in  with  him  ! — by  Jove,  they're  clearing  the  gallery  ! " 
gasped  Mr.  Flummery,  while  he  rushed  into  the  House,  to  make  the  way  clear 
for  O'Doodle  and  O'Gibbet  who  were  literally  carrjdng  in  Titmouse  between  them, 

"  Sir  ! — Mr.  Flummery  1 "  gasped  O'Doodle, — "  ye  won't  forget  what  I've 
done  to-night,  will  ye  ?  "  "  No,  no — honour  1  In  with  you  !  In  vvith  you  !  A 
moment  and  all's  lost." 

They  reached,  however,  the  House  in  safety,  Mr.  O'Gibbet  waving  his  hand  in 
triumph. 

"  Oh,  ye  droll  little  divil !  where  have  ye  been  hiding  ?  "  he  hastily  whispered, 
as  he  deposited  the  insensible  Titmouse  on  the  nearest  bench,  and  sat  beside 
him._  Mr.  O'Gibbet  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  reeking  head  and  face. 
Gracious  heavens !  what  a  triumph  ! — and  in  the  very  nick  of  time. — Titmouse 
had  saved  the  Ministry  !  Tremendous  was  now  the  uproar  in  the  House,  almost 
every  one  present  shouting,  "  Divide  ! — divide  !  " 

"  Strangers,  withdraw,"  cried  the  Speaker. 

Then  at  it  they  went,  with  an  air  of  tumultuous  and  irrepressible  excite- 
ment; but,  through  Titmouse,  the  Ministers  triumphed.  The  numbers  were 
announced — 

Ayes  ,  .  .301 
Noes  .       .  300 

Majority  for  Ministers  .     ,  1 
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On  wMcli  glorious  result,  there  burst  forth  immense  cheering  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  and  vehement  counter-cheering  on  the  opposition  side,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes.  The  noise  indeed  was  so  prodigious  that  it  almost 
roused  Titmouse  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into  which  he  had  sunk.  Mr.  O'Doodle 
accompanied  him  home  ;  and,  after  drinking  a  couple  of  tumblers  of  whisky 
and  water  with  him,  took  his  departure — caring  nothing  that  he  had  left  Tit- 
mouse on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  from  which,  however,  in  due  time 
he  recovered,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  violent  bilious  attack,  for 
nearly  a  week.  Mr.  O'Doodle's  services  to  the  G-overnment  were  not  forgotten. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  vacated  his  seat,  having  received  the  appointment  of 
sub-inspector  of  political  caricatures  in  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  sis  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  life.  His  place  in  the  House  was  immediately  filled  up  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Trigger  O'Doodle,  who  kept  a  shooting  gallery  in  Dublin.  Profuse 
were  Phelim's  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Gribbet,  when  that  gentleman  announced  to  him 
his  good  fortune,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sly  wink  and  smile — 
"  Ye  see  what  it  is  to  rinder  service  to  the  state — ah,  ha !  Aisy,  aisy  I — softly, 
say  I.   Isn't  that  the  way  to  get  along  %  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  injuries  which  Titmouse  had  received  in  his  encounter  with  the  waterman 
— I  mean  principally  his  black  eye — prevented  him  from  making  his  appearance 
in  public,  or  at  Lord  Dreddlington's,  or  in  the  House,  for  several  days  after  he 
had  recovered  from  the  bilious  attack  of  which  I  have  spoken.  His  non- 
attendance  at  the  House,  however,  signified  little,  since  both  parties  had  been  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  their  late  trial  of  strength,  as  to  require  for  some  time 
rest  and  quietness,  to  enable  them  to  resume  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
As  soon  as  his  eye  was  fairly  convalescent,  the  first  place  to  which  he  ventured 
out  was  his  new  residence  in  Park  Lane,  which,  having  been  taken  for  him 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Mr.  Gammon,  was 
now  rapidly  being  furnished,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  his  lady  and 
himself,  immediately  after  his  marriage — his  parliamentary  duties  not  admitting 
of  a  prolonged  absence  from  town.  His  marriage  with  the  Lady  Cecilia  had,  as 
usual,  been  already  prematurely  announced  in  the  newspapers  several  times,  as 
on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  Their  courtship  went  on  very  easily  and  smoothly. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  anxious  for  the  other's  society,  though  they  contrived  to 
evince,  in  the  presence  of  others,  a  decent  degree  of  gratification  at  meeting 
each  other.  He  did  all  which  he  was  instructed  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  of 
fashion  to  do.  He  attended  her  and  the  Earl  to  the  opera  repeatedly,  as  also  to 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort :  he  had  danced  vsdth  her  occasionally  ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  only  at  the  vehement  instance  of  the  Earl  her  father, 
that  she  ever  consented  to  stand  up  with  one  whose  person,  whose  carriage, 
whose  motions  were  so  unutterably  vulgar  and  ridiculous  as  those  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, who  was  yet  her  affianced  husband.  He  had  made  her  several  times 
rather  expensive  presents  of  jewellery,  and  would  have  purchased  for  her  a  great 
stock  of  clothing  (of  which  he  justly  considered  himself  an  excellent  judge),  if 
she  would  have  permitted  it.  He  had,  moreover,  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
Earl's  table,  where  he  was  under  greater  restraiut  than  anywhere  else.  Of  such 
indiscretions  and  eccentricities  as  I  have  just  been  recording,  they  knew,  or  were 
properly  supposed  to  know,  nothing.  'Twas  not  for  them  to  have  their  eyes 
upon  him  while  sowing  his  wild  oats — so  thought  the  Earl ;  who,  however,  had 
frequent  occasion  for  congratulating  himself  in  respect  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
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political  celebrity,  and  also  of  the  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world,  of  which  the  Earl  was  himseU  so  distinguished 
an  ornament.  Titmouse  had  presented  copies,  gorgeously  bound,  of  Dr.  Gan- 
der's Treatise  on  Lightness,  both  to  the  Earl  and  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  and  the 
very  flattering  dedication  to  Titmouse,  by  Dr.  Gander,  really  operated  not  a  little 
in  his  favour  with  his  future  lady.  What  effect  might  have  been  produced  upon 
her  ladyship,  had  she  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  dedication 
had  appeared  in  only  a  hundred  copies,  having  been  cancelled  directly  Dr. 
Gander  had  ascertained  the  futility  of  his  expectations  from  Titmouse,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  believe  she  never  was  apprised  of  the  fact.  As  far  as  his  dress 
went,  she  had  contrived,  through  the  interference  of  the  Earl  and  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, (for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  singular  respect),  to  abate  a  little  of  its 
fantastic  absurdity — its  execrable  vulgarity.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  capable 
of  efEecting  any  material  change  in  tlie  man,  although  his  continued  intercourse 
with  refined  society  could  hardly  fail  to  effect  some  advantageous  change  in  his 
vianners.  As  for  anything  further,  Tittlebat  Titmouse  remained  the  same 
vulgar,  heartless,  presumptuous,  ignorant  creature  he  had  ever  been.  Though  I 
perceive  in  the  Lady  CecUia  no  qualities  to  excite  our  respect  or  affection,  I  pity 
her  from  my  very  soul  when  I  contemplate  her  coming  union  with  Titmouse. 
One  thing  I  know,  that  as  soon  as  ever  she  had  bound  herself  irrevocably  to 
him,  she  began  to  think  of  at  least  fifty  men  whom  she  had  ever  spurned,  but 
whom  nmv  she  would  have  welcomed  with  all  the  ardour  and  affection  of 
which  her  cold  nature  was  susceptible.  As  she  had  never  been  conspicuous  for 
animation,  vivacity,  or  energy,  the  gloom  which  more  and  more  frequently 
overshadowed  her,  whenever  her  thoughts  turned  towards  Titmouse,  attracted 
scarce  anyone's  attention.  There  were  those,  however,  who  could  have  spoken 
of  her  mental  disquietude  at  the  approach  of  her  cheerless  nuptials — I  mean  her 
maid  Annette  and  Miss  Macspleuchan.  To  say  that  she  loathed  the  bare  idea 
of  her  union  with  Titmouse — of  his  person,  manners,  and  character — would  not 
perhaps  be  exactly  correct,  since  she  had  not  the  requisite  strength  of  char- 
acter ;  but  she  contemplated  her  future  lord  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion, dislike,  and  disgust.  Heaven  had  denied  poor  Lady  Cecilia  all  power  of 
contemplating  the  future  ;  of  anticipating  consequences  ;  of  reflecting  upon  the 
step  she  was  about  to  take.  Miss  Macspleuchan,  however,  did  so  for  her ;  but 
being  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  acted  with  cautious 
reserve  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned.  Lady  CeciUa  had  not  vouchsafed 
to  consult  her  before  her  ladyship  had  finally  committed  herself  to  Titmouse  ; 
and,  after  that,  interference  was  useless  and  unwarrantable. 

Lady  Cecilia  late  one  afternoon  entered  her  dressing-room,  pale  and  dispirited, 
as  had  been  latterly  her  wont ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  sank  into  her  easy-chair. 
Annette  was  leaning  against  the  window-frame,  reading  a  book,  which  she 
immediately  closed  and  laid  down.  "  What  are  you  reading  there  1 "  inquired 
Lady  Cecilia,  languidly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  my  lady  !  "  replied  Annette,  colouring  a  little  ;  "  it 
was  only  the  prayer-book.    I  was  looking  at  the  marriage-service,  my  lady.  I 

wanted  to  see  what  it  was  that  your  ladyship  has  to  say  "    "  It's  not 

very  amusing,  Annette.  /  think  it  very  dull  and  stupid."  "  La,  my  lady— now 
I  should  have  thought  it  quite  interesting,  if  I  had  been  in  your  la'ship's 
situation  !  "  "  Well,  what  is  it  that  they  expect  me  to  repeat  ?  "  "  Oh  1  Til 
read  it,  my  lady— here  it  is,"  replied  Annette,  and  read  as  follows— "TOm 
shall  the  priest  say  unto  the  woman,  '  N,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  hp  thv 
wedded  husband,  to  live  together,  after  God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  «,tatp  T>f 
matrimony?  Wilt  thou  obey  him,  serve  him,  love,  honour,  and  keen  him  \l 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  W,'  =n 
long  as  ye  both  shaU  live  ?    The  woman  shall  answer,  'I  will '"  ' 
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"Well — it's  only  a  form,  you  know,  Annette — and  I  daresay  no  one  ever 
gives  it  a  thought,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  struggling  to  suppress  a  sigh. 

"Then,"  continued  Annette,  "your  la'ship  will  have  to  say  a  good  deal 
after  the  parson — but  I  beg  your  la'ship 's  pardon — it's  (in  your  case)  the 
bishop.  Here  it  is  : — '  I,  N,  take  thee,  M,  to  be  my  wedded  husband,  to  have 
and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  cherish  '  " 

"  Yes,  yes — I  hear,"  interrupted  Lady  Cecilia  faintly,  turning  pale  ;  "I  know 
it  all — that  will  do,  Annette  " 

"There's  only  a  word  more,  my  Lady: — 'And  obey,  till  death  us  do  part, 
according  to  God's  holy  ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  give  thee  my  troth.'  All 
this  your  la'ship  says,  with  your  right  hand  holding  Mr.  Titmouse's." 

Here  a  visible  tremor  passed  through  Lady  Cecilia.  "  You  may  leave  me 
alone,  Annette,  a  little  while,"  said  she;  "  I  don't  feel  quite  well."  "La,  my 
lady,  a'n't  your  la'ship  late  already?  Your  la'ship  knows  how  early  her 
Grace  dines  ever  since  her  Ulness." 

"There's  plenty  of  time;  I'U  ring  for  you  when  I  want  you.  And — stay — 
you  may  as  well  leave  your  prayer-book  with  me  for  a  moment — it  will  amuse 
me  to  look  in  it."  Annette  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  and  the  next  moment  her 
melancholy  mistress  was  alone.  She  did  not,  however,  open  the  book  she  had 
asked  for,  but  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  her  maid 
tapping  at  the  door  ;  and  who,  on  entering,  told  her  that  she  had  not  one 
moment  to  lose ;  that  his  lordship  had  been  dressed  for  some  time.  On  this 
her  ladyship  rose,  and  commenced  her  toilet  with  a  very  deep  sigh. 

"  Your  la'ship,  I  suppose,  wears  your  gold-coloured  satin  ?  it  matches  so  well 
with  the  pearls,"  said  Annette,  going  to  the  jewel-case. 

"  I  sha'n't  wear  any  pearls  to-day." 

"  Oh !  my  lady  1  not  that  beautiful  spray  of  Mr.  Titmouse's ;  your  la'ship 
does  look  so  well  in  it."  "  I  sha'n't  wear  anything  of  Mr.  Tit — I  mean,"  she 
added  colouring,  "  I  sha'n't  wear  anything  in  my  hair  to-day  1  " 

Many  and  anxious,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  had  been  the  conferences  and 
negotiations  between  the  Earl,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  Mr.  Gammon,  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  property,  and  the  settlement  to  be  made  on  Lady  Cecilia. 
It  appeared  that  the  extent  of  the  incumbrances  on  the  Yatton  property  was 
£35,000,  and  which  Gammon  had  many  ways  of  accounting  for,  without  dis- 
closing the  amount  of  plunder  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  firm — or 
rather  to  the  seiiiur  partner.  The  interest  on  this  sum  (£1,750)  would  reduce 
Mr.  Titmouse's  present  income  to  £8,250  per  annum;  but  Gammon  pledged 
himself  that  the  rental  of  the  estates  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  raised  to 
£12,000,  and  that  measures,  in  fact,  were  already  in  progress  to  efEect  so 
desirable  a  result.  Then  there  was  a  sum  of  £20,000  due  to  Mr.  Titmouse 
from  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  account  of  the  mesne  profits,  £10,000  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  and  would  very  shortly  become  payable 
with  interest ;  and  the  remaining  £10,000  could  be  at  any  time  caUed  in.  The 
sum  finally  determined  upon,  as  a  settlement  upon  Lady  Cecilia,  was  £3,000 
a-year — surely  a  very  substantial  "  consideration  "  for  the  "  faithful  promise  " 
to  be,  by-and-by,  made  by  her  at  the  altar — and  which,  moreover,  she  conceived 
she  had  a  prospect  of  having  entirely  to  herself — really  "for  her  separate  use, 
exempt  from  the  control,  debts,  and  engagements  of  her  said  intended  husband." 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lady  Cecilia  clung  to  the  prospect  of  an  almost  imme- 
diate separation  ;  which,  she  learned  from  several  confidential  friends,  some  of 
whom  were  qualified  by  personal  experience  to  offer  an  opinion,  was  a  very 
easy  matter,  becoming  daily  more  frequent  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper.  A  faint  hint  of  the  kind  which  she  had  once  dropped  to  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  was  received  in  such  a  manner  as  prevented  her  from  ever 
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repeating  it.  As  for  the  Earl,  her  father,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  not  observe 
a  depression  of  spirits  in  his  daughter,  increasing  with  the  increasing  proximity 
of  her  marriage.  Since,  however,  lie  had  entirely  reconciled  himself  to  it — and 
was  delighted  at  the  approaching  long-coveted  reunion  of  the  family  interests — 
he  did  not  think  of  her  having  any  objection  to  the  arrangements.  As  for  her 
lowness  of  spirits,  doubtless  every  woman  on  the  point  of  being  married 
experienced  similar  feelings.  In  short,  the  affair  seemed  to  be  going  on  just 
as  it  ought  to  do  ;  and  even  had  it  assumed  an  untoward  aspect,  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  would  have  prevented  the  Earl  from  giving  his  wonted 
attention  to  what  ia  any  degree  concerned  his  daughter.  In  the  first  place,  on 
his  lordship's  party  coming  into  power,  to  his  infinite  amazement  his  old  post 
of  Lord  High  Steward  was  filled  up  by  some  one  else  !  So  also  was  the  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  and  so,  moreover,  was  every  other  office ; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  apology  to  the  offended  peer,  or  explanation  of  such 
a  phenomenon  as  his  entire  exclusion  from  office.  The  Premier,  in  fact,  had 
never  once  thought  of  his  lordship  while  forming  his  administration  ;  and  on 
being  subsequently  remonstrated  with  by  a  venerable  peer,  a  common  friend  of 
the  Premier  and  Lord  Dreddlington,  the  Premier  very  calmly  expressed  his 
regret  that  Lord  Dreddlington  had  not  given  him  notice  of  his  being  still 
disposed  to  hold  office  ;  and  trusted  that  he  should  yet  be  able,  and  before  any 
long  time  should  have  elapsed,  to  avail  himself  of  the  very  valuable  services 
"  of  my  Lord  Dreddlington,"  This  was  all  that  he  could  get  from  the  Premier  ; 
and,  for  a  long  while,  the  Earl  could  think  of  only  one  mode  of  soothing  his 
wounded  feelings — viz.,  going  about  to  his  friends,  and  demonstrating  that  the 
new  Lord  Steward  and  the  new  Lord  President  were  every  day  displaying  their 
unfitness  for  office  ;  and  that  the  only  error  committed  by  the  Premier,  in  the 
responsible  task  of  forming  a  government,  was  that  of  selecting  two  such 
individuals  as  he  had  appointed  to  those  distinguished  posts.  He  was  also 
greatly  comforted  and  supported  at  this  period  of  vexation  and  disappoint, 
ment  by  the  sympathy  of — Mr.  Gammon,  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
prodigious  ascendency  over  the  Earl,  who,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  own 
solicitor,  old  Mr.  Pounce,  adopted  Gammon  in  his  stead  ;  and  infinitely  rejoiced 
his  lordship  was,  to  have  thus  secured  the  services  of  one  who  possessed  an 
intellect  at  once  so  practical,  masterly,  and  energetic  ;  who  had  formed  so  high 
an  estimate  of  his  lordship's  powers  ;  and  whom  his  lordship's  condescending 
familiarity  never  for  one  moment  caused  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast  distance  and 
dilference  between  them.  He  appeared,  moreover,  to  act  between  Titmouse 
and  the  Earl  with  the  scrupulous  candour  and  fidelity  of  a  high-minded  person, 
consciously  placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  responsibility.  At 
the  least,  he  seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  Lady  Cecilia's  interests ; 
and  varied — or  appeared  to  vary — the  arrangements,  according  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  his  lordship.  The  Earl  was  satisfied  that  Gammon  was  disposed 
to  make  Titmouse  go  much  further  than  of  his  own  accord  he  would  have  felt 
disposed  to  go,  towards  meeting  the  Earl's  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  settlements. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  by  which  he  augmented  and  secured  his  in- 
fluence over  the  weak  old  peer.  Not  only  had  Gammon  diminished  the  drain 
upon  his  lordship's  income,  which  had  so  long  ago  existed  in  the  shape  of 
interest  upon  money  lent  him  on  mortgage,  not  only,  I  say,  had  Gammon  done 
all  this,  but  infinitely  more  ; — he  had  enabled  his  lordship,  as  it  were,  "  to 
strike  a  blow  in  a  new  hemisphere,"  and  at  once  evince  his  fitness  for  the 
conduct  of  complicated  affairs  of  business,  acquire  an  indefinite  augmentation 
of  fortune,  and  also  great  influence  and  popularity. 

England,  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  smitten  with  a  sort  of 
mercantile  madness — which  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  passion 
for  Joint-stock  Companies.    John  Bull  all  of  a  sudden  took  it  into  his  head, 
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that  no  commercial  undertaking  of  the  least  importance  could  any  longer  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  individual  energy,  capital,  and  enterprise.  A  glim-, 
mering  of  this  great  truth  he  discovered  that  he  had  had  from  the  first 
moment  that  a  private  partnersMj)  had  been  adopted ;  and  it  was  only  to 
follow  out  the  principle — to  convert  a  private  into  a  public  partnersl»p,  and 
call  it  a  "  Joint-stock  Company."  This  bright  idea  of  John's  produced  prompt 
and  prodigious  results — a  hundred  joint-ntooh  companies  "  rose  like  an  exhal- 
ation "  in  the  metropolis  alone,  within  one  twelvemonth's  time.  But  then 
came  the  question,  upon  what  were  these  grand  combined  forces  to  operate  1 
Undertakings  of  commensurate  magnitude  must  be  projected — and  so  it  was. 
It  really  matters  not  a  straw  how  wild  and  ludicrously  impracticable  was  a 
project — it  had  but  to  be  started  and  announced,  to  call  forth  monied  people 
among  all  classes,  all  malting  haste  to  be  rich — and  ready  to  back  the  specula- 
tion, even  to  the  last  penny  they  had  in  the  world  ;  pouring  out  their  capital 
with  a  recklessness,  of  which  the  lamentable  results  may  prevent  their  occurrence. 
Any  voluble  visionary  who  was  unluckily  able  to  reach  the  ear  of  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  city,  could  expand  his  crotchet  into  a  "company"  with  as 
little  effort  as  an  idiot  could  blow  out  a  soap-bubble.  For  instance :  one 
wiseacre  conceived  a  plan  for  creating  artificial  rain  at  an  hour's  notice,  over 
any  extent  of  country  short  of  a  circle  of  three  miles  in  diameter  ;  a  second, 
for  conveying  milk  to  every  house  in  the  metropolis  in  the  same  way  as  water  is 
at  present  conveyed — viz.,  by  pipes,  supplied  by  an  immense  reservoir  of  milk 
to  be  established  at  Islington,  and  into  which  a  million  of  cows  were  to  be 
milked  night  and  morning ;  a  third,  for  converting  saw-dust  into  solid  mood  ; 
and  a  fourth,  for  surrounding  the  metropolis  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  fifty  in  height.  Within  thiee  days  of  each  of  these  hopeful 
speculations  being  announced,  there  were  as  many  completely  organized  joint- 
stock  companies  established  to  carry  them  into  efEect.  Superb  offices  were 
engaged  in  the  city  ;  Patrons,  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Trustees,  Chairmen, 
Directors ;  Secretaries,  Actuaries,  Architects,  Auditors  ;  Bankers,  Standing 
Counsel,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Solicitors,  appointed  :  and  the  names  of 
all  these  functionaries  forthwith  blazed  in  dazzling  array  at  the  head  of  a 
"  Prospectus,"  which  set  forth  the  advantage  of  the  undertaking  with  such 
seductive  eloquence  as  no  man  could  resist  :  and  within  a  week's  time  there 
was  not  a  share  to  be  had  in  the  market.  Into  affairs  of  this  description, 
Mr.  Gammon,  who  soon  saw  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  them,  plunged  with 
the  energy  and  excitement  of  a  gamester.  He  drew  in  Mr.  Quirk  after  him  ; 
and,  as  they  could  together  command  the  ears  of  several  enterprising  capitalists, 
they  soon  had  their  hands  full  of  business,  and  launched  two  or  three  very 
brilliant  speculations.  Mr.  Gammon  himself  drew  up  their  "  Prospectuses," 
and  in  a  style  which  must  have  tempted  the  very  devil  himself  (had  he  seen 
them)  into  venttiring  half  his  capital  in  the  undertaking  !  One  was  a  scheme 
for  providing  the  metropolis  with  a  constant  supply  of  salt  water  by  means  of  a 
canal  cut  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore,  and  carried  nearly  all  round  London, 
so  as  to  afford  the  citizens  throughout  the  year  the  luxury  of  sea-bathing. 
Another  was  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  description — for  carrying  into  effect 
a  discovery,  by  means  of  which  ships  could  be  furnished  with  the  means,  by 
one  and  the  same  process — and  that  remarkably  simple,  cheap,  and  convenient 
— of  ohtaAning  pure,  fresh  water  from  the  sea,  and  converting  the  salt  or  brine 
thrown  off  in  the  operation,  instanter  into  gunpowder !  The  reality  of  this 
amazing  discovery  was  decisively  ascertained  by  three  of  the  greatest  chemists 
in  England  ;  a  patent  was  taken  out,  and  a  company  formed  for  immediately 
working  the  patent..  This  undertaking  was  the  first  that  Gammon  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  whom  he  so  completely  dazzled 
by  his  description,  both  of  the  service  to  be  conferred  upon  the  country,  and  the 
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princely  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  to  those  early  entering  into  tlie  specu- 
lation, that  his  lordship  intimated  rather  an  anxious  wish  to  be  connected 
with  it. 

"  Good  gracious,  sir  I  "  said  his  lordship,  with  an  air  of  wonder—"  to  what  a 
pitch  is  science  advancing  1  When  will  human  ingenuity  end  ?  Sir,  I  doubt 
not  that  one  of  these  days  everything  will  be  found  out  1 " 

"  Certainly— I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  lordship's  very  striking  observation," 
replied  Gammon,  who  had  listened  to  him  vnth  an  air  of  delighted  deference. 
"Sir,  this  is  a  truly  astonishing  discovery  !  Yet,  I  give  you  my  honour,  sir, 
I  have  often  thought  that  something  of  the  kind  was  very  desirable,  as  far  as 
the  obtaining  fresh  water  from  salt  water  was  concerned,  and  have  wondered 
whether  it  could  ever  be  practicable  :  but  I  protest  the  latter  part  of  the 
discovery — the  conversion  of  the  brine  into  gunpowder — is — is — sir,  I  say  it  is — 
astounding  :  it  is  more  ;  it  is  very  interesting,  in  a  picturesque  and  patriotic 
point  of  view.  Only  think,  sir,  of  our  vessels  gathering  gunpowder  and  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  they  are  sailing  over  I  Sir,  the  discoverer  deserves  a 
subsidy  !  This  must  in  due  time  be  brought  before  Parliament."  His  lord- 
ship got  quite  excited  ;  and  Gammon,  watching  his  opportunity,  intimated  the 
pride  and  pleasure  it  would  give  Mm  to  make  his  lordship  the  patron  of  the 
gigantic  undertaking. 

"Sir — sir — you  do  me— infinite  honour,"  quoth  the  Earl,  quite  flustered  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  proposal. 

' '  As  there  will  be,  of  course,  your  lordship  sees,  several  great  capitalists 
concerned,  I  must,  for  form's  sake,  consult  them  before  any  step  is  taken  ;  but 
I  flatter  myself,  my  lord,  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  when  I  name  to 
them  the  possibility  of  our  being  honoured  with  your  lordship's  name  and 
influence." 

The  Earl  received  this  with  a  stately  bow  and  a  gratified  smile  ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  day  received  a  formal  communication  from  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  soliciting  his  lordship  to  become  the  patron  of  the  undertaking — 
which  he  most  graciously  acceded  to,  and  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  secure 
several  other  highly  distinguished  names  among  his  fxiends,  who  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  business  in  all  its  departments,  but  delighted  to  figure 
liefore  the  public  as  the  patrons  of  so  great  and  laudable  an  enterprise.  Out 
.vent  forthwith,  all  over  the  country,  the  prospectuses  of  the  new  company, 
and  which  could  boast  such  names  as  cast  most  of  its  sister  companies  into  the 
shade— "  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
F.A.S.,  etc.,  etc."— "The  Most  Noble  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  K.T.,  etc.,  etc."— 
''  The  Most  Honourable -the  Marquess  of  Marmalade,  etc.,  etc.,  etc."  The  capital 
to  be  one  million,  in  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Lord 
Dreddlington  was  presented  with  a  hundred  shares,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
Ki'atitude  from  the  leading  shareholders  ;  moreover,  his  lordship  took  two 
hundred  shares  besides,  and  prevailed  on  various  of  his  friends  to  do  the  same. 
In  less  than  three  weeks'  time  the  shares  had  risen  to  £40  premium— [i.e.,  my 
lady  readers  will  understand,  each  share  for  which  his  lordship  was  supposed  to 
have  given,  or  to  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  £100,  he  could  at  any  moment 
dispose  of  for  £140]— and  then  Mr.  Gammon  so  represented  matters  to  his 
lordship,  as  to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  shares,  which  he  found  no  difSculty 
in  doing— and  thereby  realized  a  clear  profit  of  £12,000.  This  seemed  to  the 
Earl  rather  the  effect  of  magic  than  of  an  everyday  mercantile  adventure. 
His  respect  for  Gammon  rose  with  everything  he  heard  of  that  gentleman,  or 
saw  him  do  ;  and  his  lordship  allowed  himself  to  be  impUcity  guided  by  him 
in  all  things.  Under  his  advice,  accordingly,  the  Earl  became  interested  in 
severa  1  other  similar  speculations  ;  all  which  exercises  so  occupied  his  thoughts 
as  almost  to  obliterate  his  sense  of  ministerial  injustice.    Several  of  his  friends 
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cautioned  him,  now  and  then,  against  committing  himself  to  such  novel  and 
.extensive  speculations,  in  which  he  might  incur,  he  was  reminded,  dangerous 
liabilities  ;  but  his  magnificent  reception  of  such  interference  soon  caused  their 
discontinuance.    The  Earl  felt  himself  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gammon. 

His  lordship's  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  such  subjects  he  soon 
began  to  take  a  vast  interest  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  in  the  House. 
Absorbing,  however,  as  were  these  and  similar  occupations,  they  were  almost 
altogether  suspended  as  soon  as  a  day — and  that  not  a  distant  one — had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Mr.  Titmouse.  From  that 
moment  the  old  man  could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of  his  presence  ;  following  and 
watching  all  her  movements  with  a  peculiar,  though  still  a  stately,  solicitude 
and  tenderness.  Frequent,  earnest,  and  dignified  were  his  interviews  with 
Titmouse — ^his  representations  as  to  the  invaluable  treasure  that  was  about  to 
be  intrusted  to  him  in  the  Lady  Cecilia — the  last  direct  representative  of  the 
most  ancient  noble  family  in  the  kingdom.  Innumerable  were  his  lordship's 
directions  to  him  concerning  his  future  conduct,  both  in  public  and  private  life  : 
intimating,  in  a  manner  at  once  impressive  and  affectionate,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
country  would  be  thenceforward  fixed  upon  him,  as  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  His  lordship,  moreover — pocketing  the  aflEront  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ministry — made  a  very  strenuous  and  nearly  a  successful 
effort  to  procure  for  his  destined  son-in-law  a  vacant  lordship  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Premier  was  really  beginning  to  consider  the  subject,  when  Mr.  O'Gibbet 
extinguished  all  the  aspiring  hopes  of  poor  Lord  Dreddlington,  by  applying  for 
the  vacant  oflBce  for  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Och  Hubbaboo,  an  early  friend  of  Mr. 
O'G-ibbet ;  and  who,  having  failed  in  business,  had  come  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  within  a 
day  or  to,  Mr.  Hubbaboo  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  thereby  were 
very  nearly  alienated  from  Ministers  two  enlightened  supporters — to  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Mr.  Titmouse. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  the  1st  of  April,  18 — ,  there  were  indications 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Dreddlington's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  that 
an  aristocratic  wedding  was  about  to  be  celebrated.  Lady  Cecilia's  brides- 
maids, and  one  or  two  other  ladies,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tantallan,  and  a 
few  others  who  were  to  accompany  the  party  to  church,  made  their  appearance 
about  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  dashed  up  Mr.  Titmouse's  cab,  in 
which  sat  that  gentleman,  enveloped  in  a  magnificent  green  cloak,  which 
concealed  the  splendour  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  been  engaged  at 
his  toilet  since  five  o'clock  that  morning,  and  the  results  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  secure  them.  He  wore  a  light-blue  body- 
coat,  with  velvet  collar  ;  tight  black  paataloons  tying  round  his  ankles  ; 
gossamer  white  silk  stockings,  and  dress-shoes  with  small  gold  buckles.  His 
shirt  was  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  there  glittered  in  the  centre  of  it  a  very 
superb  diamond  brooch.  He  had  two  waistcoats,  the  under  one  a  sky-blue 
satin  (only  the  roll  visible),  the  outer  one  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  richly 
embroidered.  He  wore  a  burnished  gold  guard-chain,  disposed  very  gracefully 
over  the  outside  of  his  outer  waistcoat.  His  hair  was  parted  down  the  middle, 
and  curled  forward  towards  each  temple,  giving  his  countenance  a  very  bold 
and  striking  expression.  He  wore  white  kid  gloves,  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  held 
in  his  hand  his  agate-headed  ebony  cane.  Though  he  tried  to  look  at  his  ease, 
his  face  was  rather  pale,  and  his  manner  a  little  fiurried.  As  for  the  bride,  she 
had  slept  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  night ;  and  a  glimpse  at  her 
countenance,  in  the  glass,  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  Annette's 
suggestions,  and  rouging  a  little.  Her  eyes  told  of  the  sleepless  and  agitated 
night  she  had  passed  ;  and  while  dressing,  she  was  twice  forced  to  (Mnk  a 
little  sal  volatile  and  water.   She  was  cold,  and  trembled.   When  at  length  she 
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had  completed  her  toilet,  what  a  figure  did  her  cheval-glass  present  to  her !  _  The 
dress — rich  white  satin — a  long  and  beautiful  blonde  lace  veil — and  a  delicate 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  was  that  of  a  bride,  certainly  ;  but  was  the  haggard 
countenance  that  of  a  bride  ?  Miss  Macspleuchan  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight. 
"When,  attended  by  her  bridesmaids,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  she  made  her 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlingtoi  approached  her,  and 
saluted  her  with  silent  tenderness.  Then  Titmouse  came  up,  with  a  would-be 
familiar  air— "  Hope  you're  quite  well,  dearest,  this  happy  day,"  said  he,  and 
kissed  her  gloved  hand.  She  made  Mm  .  no  reply .;  stepped  back  and  sank  upon 
the  sofa  ;  and  presently  the  carriages  were  announced  to  be  in  readiness.  The 
Earl  led  her  down,  followed  by  her  two  bridesmai«ls,  and  entered  the  first 
carriage,  which  then  drove  ofE  to  St.  George's  Church  ;  Titmouse  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  immediately  following.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Barnard-Castle,  an  old  friend,  and  indeed  a  distant  relation  of 
Lord  Dreddlington's.  Titmouse  was  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  and  looked 
frightened — behaving,  however,  with  more  sedateness  that  I  should  have 
expected.  Lady  Cecilia  leaned,  when  she  could,  against  the '  rails ;  and 
repeated  her  few  allotted  words  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible.  When  Titmouse 
affixed  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  she  trembled  and  shed  tears — averting  her 
countenance  from  him,  and  at  length  concealing  it  entirely  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  She  looked  indeed,  the  image  of  misery.  The  Earl  of  Dredd- 
lington  maintained  a  countenance  of  rigid  solemnity.  At  length  the 
all-important  ceremony  came  to  a  close  ;  the  necessary  entries  and  signatures 
were  made  in  the  vestry,  to  which  the  wedding  party  followed  the  Bishop  ;  and 
then  Mr.  Titmouse,  taking  his  wife's  arm  within  his  own,  led  her  from  the 
vestry  to  the  private  door,  where  stood  waiting  for  them  the  Earl's  chariot.  He 
handed  her  into  it,  and  popped  in  after  her — a  little  crowd  standing  round  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distinguished  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and  they  drove 
rapidly  homeward.  He  sat  in  one  corner,  and  she  in  the  other ;  each  so 
occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  that  they  uttered  scarce  two  words  all 
the  way. 

A  splendid  deje'uner  a  la  fovrchette  was  prepared,  and  a  very  brilliant  party 
attended  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  ;  and  about  two  o'clock  the  Lady  Cecilia  withdrew  to  prepare 
for  her  journey,  which  was  to  Poppleton  Hall,  her  father's  residence  in  Hert- 
fortlshire,  where  they  were  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  She  had  never  shown  so 
much  emotion  in  her  life  as  when  she  parted  with  Miss  Macspleuchan  and  her 
bridesmaids — being  several  times  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  Mr.  Titmouse's 
travelling  chariot — a  dashing  chocolate-coloured  one,  with  four  horses — stood 
at  the  door,  her  ladyship's  maid  and  his  valet  seated  in  the  rumble.  Some 
hundred  people  stood  round  to  see  the 

"Happy,  happy,  happy  pair" 

set  off  on  their  journey  of  happiness.  The  Earl  led  down  Lady  Cecilia,  followed 
by  Titmouse,  who  had  exchanged  his  hat  for  a  gaudy  travelling  cap,  with  a  gold 
band  round  it  1  Lady  Cecilia  with  drooping  head  and  feeble  step,  sufiered  the 
Earl,  whom  she  kissed  fervently,  to  place  her  in  the  chariot,  when  she  burst 
into  ^  flood  of  tears.  Then  Mr.  Titmouse  shook  hands  cordially  with  -his 
diatingiushed  father-in-law — popped  into  the  chariot — the  steps  were  doubled 
up-^the  door  closed — the  side-blinds  were  drawn  down  by  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
"  All's  right  1 "  cried  one  of  the  servants,  and  away  rolled  the  carriage-ahd- 
four;  which,  quickening  its  speed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Cecilia:  remained 
in  a  sort,  of  stupor  for  some  time,  and  sat  silent  and  motionless  in  the  corner  of 
the  chariot ;  but  Titmouse  haxi  now  become  lively  enough,  j  having  had  the 
beaefit  Of  some  dozeii' glasses  of  champagne.  ' 
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"  Ah,  my  lovely  gal — dearest  gal  of  my  heart  1  "  he  exclaimed  fondly,  at  the 
same  time  kissing  her  cold  cheeks,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist — 
"  Now  you're  all  my  own  I  'Pon  my  soul,  isn't  it  funny  ?  We're  man  and 
wife  !  By  Jove,  I  never  loved  you  so  much  as  now,  ducky  !  eh  ?  "  Again  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  cheek. 

"  Don't,  don't,  I  beg,"  said  she  faintly,  "  I'm  not  well ;  "  and  she  feebly  tried 
to  disengage  herself  from  his  rude  and  boisterous  embrace  :  while  her  drooping 
head  and  ashy  cheek  fully  corroborated  the  truth  of  her  statement.  In  this 
state  she  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  first  stage.  When  they  stopped  to 
change  horses,  says  Titmouse,  starting  up— having  very  nearly  dropped  asleep 
— "  Cicely,  as  you're  so  uncommon  ill,  hadn't  you  better  have  your  maid  in,  and 
I'll  sit  on  the  box?— It  would  be  a  devilish  deal  more  comfortable  for  you — eh? " 

"  Oh,  I  should  feel  so  obliged  if  you  would,  Mr.  Titmouse  1 "  she  replied 
faintly.  It  was  done  as  she  wished.  Titmouse  enveloped  himself  in  his  cloak  ; 
and,  having  lit  a  cigar,  mounted  the  box,  and  smoked  all  the  way  tUI  they 
reached  the  Hall. 

Gammon  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen  them  set  ofE  on  their  auspicious 
journey.  He  contemplated  them  with  deep  interest  and  anxiety.  "  Well,"  he 
exclaimed,  walking  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  the  carriage  had  got  out  of 
sight — "  So  far,  so  good  :  Heavens  !  the  plot  thickens,  and  the  game  is  bold  !  " 

They  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  Poppleton  Hall,  and  then  went  on  to  Yatton; 
and  if  the  reader  be  at  all  curious  to  know  how  Mr.  and  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse 
commenced  their  matrimonial  career,  I  am  able,  in  some  measure,:  to  gratify 
him,  by  the  sight  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Lady  Cecilia,  some  time  after- 
wards, to  one  of  her  confidential  friends, 

"  Yatton,  28tJi  April,  18—. 

"  Dear  Blanche— 

*  *  *  "Fate  should  have  something  pleasant  in  store  for  me,  since  it  has 
made  me  most  unhappy  now,  but  it  is  some  consolation  that  I  took  this  step 
purely  to  please  my  papa,  who  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done  !  You  know  he  always  fretted  himself  greatly  about  the  division  of  the 
family  interests,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  me  this  truly  unhappy 
alliance,  I  supposed  it  was  my  duty  to  comply,  as  indeed  he  said  it  was.  I  am 
sure  but  for  this  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  doing  as  I  did, 
for  if,  by  the  way,  fate  chose  us  to  come  together,  it  ought  surely  to  have  fitted 
us  to  each  other  ;  but  really,  dear  Blanche  {entre  nous),  you  cannot  think  what 
a,  creature  it  is.  He  is  always  smoking  cigars,  etc.,  and  he  by  that  means  not 
only  carries  the  nasty  odour  of  the  smoke  about  him  everywhere,  but  also,  in 
spite  of  all  I  can  do,  when  we  come  together  in  the  carriage  (which  is  not 
often)  and  at  meals,  he  communicates  the  odious  smell  to  my  clothes — and 
Annette  wastes  a  fortune  in  eau-de-cologne  to  scatter  over  my  dresses  and  her 
own  too,  and  he  has  very  nasty  habits  besides,  namely  picking  his  teeth  (often 
at  dinner),  eating  with  his  knife,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  is  continually  running  his 
fingers  through  his  horrid  hair,  to  curl  it,  and  carries  a  comb  with  him,  and 
several  times  has  combed  his  hair  in  the  carriage  just  before  we  got  out  at  the 
door  of  the  place  we  were  to  dine  at,  and  he  always  takes  too  m^ch  wine, 
and  comes  up  the  very  last  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  state. 
I  am  resolved  I  will  never  come  home  with  him  from  dinner  again,  even  if  I 
ever  go  out  together  with  him.  I  do  believe  the  wretch  has  been  guilty  of 
some  impudence  to  Annette,  for  the  girl  always  colours  when  I  mention  Ms 
name,  and  looks  confused  and  angry,  but  of  course  I  cannot  ask  her.  And 
he  is  such  a  liar ;  there  is  no  believing  a  word  he  says,  he  is  always  saying 
that  he  might  if  he  had  chssen  married  Lady  This  and  Lady  That,  and  says 
Miss  Aubrey  was  dying  to  have  him  (I  wish  dear  B,  she  had  instead  of  me,  she 
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would  have  been  welcome  for  me,  to  return  and  become  mistress  of 
again)— by  the  way  it  certainly  is  a  truly  delightful  spot,  quite  old-tasmonecl 
and  all  that,  and  delightful  grounds  about  it,  but  it  seems  like  a  nunnery  to  me, 
I  am  so  unhappy  and  no  one  seems  anxious  to  come  to  see  me,  though  there 

are  the  's,  and  the  's,  and  's,  within  an  hour  or  two's  °* 

but  how  can  you  wonder  ?  for  if  you  only  saw  the  sort  of  people  that  come 
here,  such  horrid  wretches,  a  Unitarian  parson  and  his  vulgar  wife  and 
daughter,  and  a  low  apothecary  and  auctioneer  and  so  on,  which  he  says  is 
necessary  (forsooth)  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  the  borough.  Then  he  goes 
on  in  such  a  shameful  and  unfeeUng  and  disrespectful  way  before  the  vicar 
(Dr.  Tatham,  a  very  nice  person,  who  I  am  sure,  by  his  looks,  feeU  fm-  me) 
that  Dr.  T.  will  scarcely  ever  come  near  us  under  one  pretence  or  another.  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  Mr.  Titmouse  has  no  more  sense  of  religion  than  a  cat  or  a 
dog,  and  I  understand  he  has  left  a  great  many  of  his  election  bills  unpaid  (so 
that  he  is  very  unpopular),  and  positively,  dear  Blanche  1  the  diamond  spray 
the  creature  bought  me  turns  out  to  be  only  paste  /  !  He  never  goes  to  church, 
and  has  got  up  one  or  two  dog-fights  in  the  village,  and  he  is  hated  by  the 
tenants  for  he  is  always  raising  their  rents.  I  forgot  to  mention  by  the  way  he 
had  the  monstrous  assurance  one  morning  to  open  my  letters  ! — and  said  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so,  with  his  own  wife,  for  we  were  one  (I  hate  to  write  it), 
so  I  have  had  a  letter-bag  of  my  own  which  is  always  delivered  in  to  my  own 
room.  Oh  Heavens  !  the  idea  of  his  succeeding  to  the  barony  I  but  to  be  sure 
you  have  no  notion  how  haid  he  lives ;  and  (entre  nous  the  other  day  the  doctor 
was  called  in  to  him  and  had  to  put  leeches  on  his  head,  and  certainly,  entre 
ncnis,  dearest  B.,  I  understand  such  things  sometimes  do  often  lead  to  very  sad 
results,  but  however  he  certainly  seems  better  now.)  My  papa  knows  nothing 
of  all  this  yet,  but  he  soon  must,  and  I  am  confident  a  separation  must  ensue, 
or  I  shall  die,  or  go  mad.  Oh  how  thankful  I  should  be  I  *  *  *  But  I  could 
fill  two  or  three  sheets  more  in  this  way,  and  yet  I  have  not  told  you  a 
hundredth  part  of  his  gauch/'rie.i.  but  really  you  must  be  quite  sick  of  hearing 
of  them.  If  he  will  but  leave  me  here  when  he  goes  up  to  town,  you  will 
surely  pay  me  your  promised  visit — and  I  will  tell  you  many  more  miserable 
things.  In  the  meanwhile,  oh  dearest  B.,  how  I  envy  you  being  single,  and 
wish  I  were  so  again  I  Be  sure  you  bum  this  when  you  have  read  it — and 
believe  me,  your  unhappy, 

"  Cecilia. 

"  P.S. — Of  course  I  shall  not  ask  him  for  one  of  his  ridiculous  franks,  I  never 
do  ;  and  as  your  brother  is  not  with  you,  you  must  not  grumble  at  paying  the 
postage  of  this  long  letter. 

"The  Lady  Blanche  Lewisham." 

A  dun  and  phlegmatic  disposition,  like  that  of  Lady  Cecilia,  must  have 
been  roused  and  stung  indeed,  before  she  could  have  attained  to  such  bitterness 
of  expression  as  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  above  communication. 
Though  it  shadows  forth,  with  painful  distinctness,  several  of  the  more  dis- 
advantageous features  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  character  and  conduct,  there  were  far 
darker  ones,  with  which  its  miserable  writer  had  not  then  become  acquainted. 
I  shall  but  hastily  glance  at  one  of  them ;  viz.,  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
keeping  a  mistress  in  town,  and  commencing  the  seduction  of  a  farmer's 
daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yatton  1  Execrable  little  miscreant ! — why 
should  I  defile  my  paper  by  further  specifying  his  gross  misdeeds,  or  dwelling 
upon  their  sickening  effects  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  weak  woman  who 
could  suffer  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  such  a  union  ? 

Had  Lady  Cecilia  been  a  woman  of  acute  perceptions  or  lively  sensibilities 
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she  must  have  fled  from  her  sufferings — she  must  have  gone  mad,  or  committed 
suicide.  As  it  was,  dull  as  was  her  temperament,  when  the  more  odious  points 
of  Titmouse's  character  and  habits  were  forced  upon  her  notice  by  the  close 
and  constant  contiguity  of  daily  intercourse,  the  reflection  that  such  must  be 
the  case  for  the  remainAer  of  their  lives,  became  more  intolerable,  and  roused 
feelings  of  active  hatred  and  disgust ;  she  became  hourly  more  alive  to  the  real 
horrors  of  her  position.  The  slender  stay,  she  had  sought  for  in  the  reflection 
that  she  had  incurred  all  by  a  dutiful  submission  to  her  father's  wishes,  quickly 
gave  way  ;  she  knew  that  it  was  fake  !  As  for  Titmouse,  he  had  never  cared 
one  straw  about  anything  beyond  becoming  the  husband  of  the  future  Baroness 
of  Drelincourt — and  that  on  account  not  merely  of  the  dignity  and  splendour 
conferred  upon  him  by  such  an  alliance  with  the  last  remaining  member  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  ancient  family,  but  also  because  of  the  grave  and  repeated 
assurances  of  Mr.  Gammon,  that  it  was  in  some  mysterious  way  essential  to  the 
tenure  of  his  own  position.  Had,  however.  Lady  Cecilia,  instead  of  being  cold 
and  inanimate,  haughty  even  to  repulsion  in  her  manner,  and  of  person  lean 
and  uninviting — been  of  fascinating  manners,  affectionate  disposition,  of  bril- 
liant accomplishments,  and  of  ripe  loveliness  of  person,  it  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  made  little  or  no  difEerence  to  Mr.  Titmouse ;  since  such  a 
radiant  being  would,  as  it  were,  stand  always  surrounded  by  the  invisible  but 
impassable  barrier  of  refinement— ioi  ever  forbidding  communion  and  sym- 
pathy. As  for  Lady  Cecilia,  Titmouse  could  scarcely  avoid  perceiving  how  she 
despised  him,  and  avoided  his  company  on  every  possible  occasion.  No  person 
from  merely  seeing  them,  could  have  breamed  of  their  being  husband  and  wife. 
He  made  no  secret  at  all  (at  least  in  his  own  peculiar  visiting  circles)  of  his 
wishes  that  the  Earl's  increasing  age  and  infirmities  might  quicken,  and  Lady 
Cecilia's  apparently  delicate  health  decline  apace — and  thus  accelerate  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt. 

"Ha,  ha  I  "  would  exclaim  his  choice  boon  companions,  "won't  it  be  comical, 
Tit,  to  see  you  take  your  seat  in  the  Upper  House  1  " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  jolly,  ah,  ha  ! — Demme,  I'll  show  the  old  stagers  a  funny 
trick  or  two  I  "  "Capital  ! — ah,  ha,  ha!— Do  the  donkey?  eh? — You'd  make 
the  Chancellor's  wig  jump  ofE !  "  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — I'll  tickle  'em,  or  my  name 
isn't  Tittlebat  Titmouse  1  " — By  all  which  was  meant  that  he  purposed  intro- 
ducing into  the  House  of  Lords  that  peculiar  mode  of  debating  which  had 
earned  him  such  quick  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 

After  they  had  spent  about  a  month  at  Yatton  his  urgent  parliamentary  duties 
required  Mr.  Titmouse  to  tear  himself  from  that  lovely  seclusion — that  "  bower 
of  bliss" — and  resume  his  arduous  post  in  the  House.  Though  Lady  Cecilia 
would  have  vastly  preferred  being  left  behind  at  Yatton,  decency  seemed  to 
require  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  make  their  reappearance  in  the 
world  jointly,  and  she  was  therefore  compelled  to  accompany  him  to  town ; 
and  they  were  very  soon  duly  established  in  his  new  residence  in  Park  Lane. 
It  was  spacious  and  elegant — indeed  it  was  furnished  with  great  splendour, 
inasmuch  as  carte  hlanche  had  been  given  to  a  fashionable  upholsterer.  In  a 
moment  they  were  both  in  the  great  whirling  world  of  fashion.  Lord  Dredd- 
lington  gave  a  series  of  dinner  parties  on  their  account,  as  did  several  of  their 
distinguished  kinsfolk  and  friends;  and  in  due  time  their  hospitalities  were 
returned  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  His  first  dinner  party  went  ofiE  with  great  eclat,  no 
fewer  than  four  peers  of  the  realm,  with  their  ladies,  being  among  his  guests. 
Mr.  Titmouse  led  down  to  dinner  the  gigantic  Duchess  of  Tantallan,  blazing 
in  diamonds,  his  Grace  the  Duke  bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  Lady  Cecilia^— 
and  the  splendid  affair  was  duly  announced,  the  ensuing  morning,  in  the  obse- 
quious columns  of  the  Aurora.  For  some  little  time  Mr.  Titmouse  occupied 
his  novel  and  dazzling  position  with  an  approach  towards  decorum  and  self- 
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denial ;  but,  as  he  became  familiar  with  it,  his  old  tastes  revived — and  Lady 
Cecilia  and  her  friends  were  gratified,  for  instance,  while  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner  by  catching  occasional  sounds  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  celebrated 
imitations  of  animals,  which  once  or  twice,  when  considerably  elevated,  he 
insisted  upon  giving  on  his  re-entering  the  drawingroom. !  Indeed,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  acquire  the  power  of  pleasing  society  by  the  display  of  rare 
accomplishments ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  lessons  every  other  day  in  the 
art  diabolic — i.e.,  in  conjuring  ;  in  which  he  soon  became  an  expert  proficient, 
and  could  play  marvellous  tricks  upon  cards  and  with  dice,  eat  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  cause  wine-glasses  visibly  to  sink  through  solid  tables,  and 
perform  sundry  other  astounding  feats.  Nor  was  he  long  in  collecting  round 
him  guests,  who  not  only  tolerated,  but  professed  infinite  delight  in,  such 
entertainments—"  fit  audience,  nor  few " — consisting  principally  of  those 
adventurous  gentlemen  who  have  entered  Parliament  in  a  devout  reliance  on 
Providence  to  find  them  dinners.  'Twas  only  in  such  society  as  this  that 
Titmouse  could  feel  the  least  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  from  which  Lady  Cecilia 
altogether  absented  herself,  often  without  deigning  the  slightest  reason,  excuse, 
or  apology.  In  fact,  the  intemperate  habits  and  irregular  hours  of  Titmouse 
Boon  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  and  the  Lady  Cecilia  should  occupy  separate 
sleeping  apartments  ;  for  either  his  club,  the  House,  or  his  other  engagements, 
kept  him  out  till  a  very  late— or  rather  early — hour  every  morning. 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  one  day  towards  the  latter  end  of  June, 
that  Mr.  Titmouse,  having  finished  breakfast  (which  was  surely  very  early, 
since  he  had  not  got  to  bed  till  four  o'clock  that  morning),  a  meal  to  which 
he  invariably  sat  down  alone,  often  not  catching  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Cecilia 
during  the  day,  except  on  a  chance  encounter  in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  or 
when  they  were  forced  to  go  out  to  dinner  together — had  entered  his  library 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  luxury  of  his  hookah.  The  library  was  a  large  and 
handsome  room,  all  the  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by  very  curious  antique 
carved  bookcases,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  tasteful  occupant  of  the 
house,  and  from  whom  they  had  been  purchased  by  Titmouse,  who  then 
bethought  himself  of  procuring  a  library  to  fill  them.  For  this  purpose,  it 
uckily  occurred  to  him,  on  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  library  for  sale  by 
auction  one  day,  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  be  beforehand  with 
the  expected  audience,  and  purchase  the  aforesaid  library  in  a  lump,  by  private 
Contract.  He  did  so — and  at  a  remarkably  low  price  ;  giving  directions  that 
they  should  forthwith  be  carried  to  a  bookbinder,  named  by  the  obsequious 
auctioneer — with  orders  to  bind  them  all  in  elegant  but  as  varied  bindings  as 
possible.  Certainly  the  works  were  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character  : — 
old  Directories  ;  Poems  by  Young  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  ;  Ready-Reckoners  ; 
Doddridge's  Expositor ;  Hints  on  Etiquette  ;  two  hundred  Minerva  press  novels ; 
triplicate  copies  of  some  twenty  books  on  cookery ;  the  art  of  war  ;  charades  ; 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System ;  books  of  travels ;  bibles,  dictionaries,  prayer- 
books,  plays  ;  Treatises  on  Political  Economy,  and  Dancing  ;  adventures  of 
noted  highwaymen  ;  the  classics ;  moral  essays  ;  and  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
If  these  respectable  works  had  had  the  least  sense  of  the  distinction  that  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  them,  they  ought  not  to  have  murmured 
at  never  afterwards  receiving  the  slightest  personal  attention  from  their 
spirited  and  gifted  proprietor  ! — The  room  was  lit  by  a  large  bow-window, 
Which,  being  partially  open,  admitted  the  pleasant  breeze  which  was  stirring 
without,  while  the  strong  light  was  mitigated  by  the  half-drawn  blinds,  and 
the  ample  chintz  window-draperies.  On  the  mantel-piece  stood  one  or  two 
small  alabaster  statues  and  vases,  and  a  very  splendid  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented French  timepiece.  The  only  unpleasantness  perceptible,  was  the  sort 
Of  disagreeable  odour  prevalent  in  rooms  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  are 
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devoted  to  smoking.  To  this  room  had  been  also  transferred  many  of  the 
articles  which  I  have  described  as  having  been  visible  in  his  rooms  at  the 
Albany.  Over  the  mantel-piece  was  placed  the  picture  of  the  boxers — that  of 
Titmouse  being  similarly  situated  in  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Titmouse  wore  a 
full  crimson  dressing-gown,  with  yellow  slippers ;  his  shirt-collar  was  open 
and  thrown  down  over  his  shoillders — leaving  exposed  to  view  a  quantity  of 
sand-coloured  hair  under  his  throat.  In  fact  he  looked  the  image  of  some 
impudent  scamp  of  a  valet,  who  has,  in  his  master's  absence,  chosen  to  dress 
himself  in  that  master's  clothes,  and  afEect  his  luxurious  airs.  He  lay  on  the 
s«fa  with  Ms  hookah  in  his  left  hand ;  near  him  was  the  table,  on  which  stood 
the  Morning  Growl,  and  some  eight  or  ten  letters,  only  one  or  two  of  which 
had  as  yet  been  opened.  He  had  just  leaned  back  his  head,  and  with  an  air 
of  tranquil  enjoyment  very  slowly  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  when  a 
servant  submissively  entered,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visitor — Mr, 
Gammon.  ^ 

"How  d'ye  do,  Gammon! — early,  eh?"  commenced  Titmouse  without  stirring, 
and  with  infinite  composure  and  nonchalance.  Mr.  Gammon  made  the  usual 
reply,  and  presently  sat  down  in  the  chair  placed  for  him  by  the  servant, 
nearly  opposite  to  Titmouse — who,  had  he  been  accustomed  to  observation,  or 
capable  of  it,  might  have  detected  something  rather  unusual  in  the  flushed,  face, 
the  anxious  and  restless  eye,  and  the  forced  manner  of  his  visitor. 

"  Likely  to  be  devilish  hot  day — 'pon  my  soul !  "—exclaimed  Titmouse,  after 
again  emptying  his  mouth — adding,  in  a  tolerably  conceited  manner — "  By  the 
way — here's  a  letter  from  Snap — just  opened  it ! — Rather  cqoI,  after  what's 
passed — eh  ?  Dem  him,  asks  me  for  a  place  under  government ;— Ah — a — 
what's  he  fit  for  ?  " 

"  For  what  he  is,  and  nothing  else,"  replied  Gammon  with  a  bitter  smile, 
glancing  over  poor  Snap's  letter,  which  Titmouse  handed  to  him,  though 
marked  "  strictly  confidential  " — Gammon  being  undoubtedly  the  very  last  man 
upon  earth  whom  Snap  would  have  wished  to  know  of  his  application. 

"Were  you  at  tke  House  last  night?"  inquired  Gammon — "  They  sat  very 

late  !  Lord  Bulfinch  made,  I  think,  a  very  powerful  speech  "    "Yes — 

devilish  good — rather  long  though  ;  and  too  many  of  those  cursed  figures  that 
— by  Jove — no  one  cares  about  1  "  replied  Titmouse,  languidly.  ,  , 

He  had  by  this  time  turned  himself  towards  Mr.  Gammon  ; — his  riglit  arm 
and  leg  hanging  carelessly  over  the  further  side  of  the  sofa. 

"Lady  Cecilia  is  well,  I  hope?"  "Can't  say — ^not  seen  her  this  week," 
drawled  Titmouse.  "  I'll  ring  and  ask,  if  you  wish,"  he  added  with  an  affected 
smile.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  quoth  Gammon  blandly,  and  with  a  smile  of 
delicious  flattery,  "  I  hope  you  don't  give  her  ladyship  just  cause  for  jealousy  ^ 
— Eh?  You  must  not  avail  yourself  of  your — your  acknowledged  power  over 
the  sex — ahem  !  "  Mr.  Titmouse,  half  closing  his  eyes,  silently  expelled  a 
mouthful  of  smoke,  while  an  ineffable  smile  stole  over  his  features.  "  You 
must  not  neglect  her  ladyship.  Titmouse,"  quoth  Gammon,  gently  shaking, his 
head,  and  witk  an  anxiously  deferential  air.  "'Pon  my  life,'!  don't  neglect 
her  ! — Public  life,  you  know — eh?  "  replied  Titmouse,  slowly,  with  "his,  eyes 
closed,  and  speaking  with  an  air  of  one  suffering  bom  ennui.  Here  a  pause 
of  some  moments  ensued.  ,      ,  ' 

"Can  we  have  about  half-an-hour  to  ourselves,  uninterruptedly?  "  at  length 
inquired  Mr.  Gammon.  "  Ah — a — why— my  singing-master  is  corning  here  a 
little  after  twelve,"  quoth  Titmouse,  turning  himself  round,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
look  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece.  ,      ,  ; 

"Oh,  probably  less  than  that  period  will  suffice,  if  we  shall  Jiet  be  interrupted 
• — may  I  ring  the  bell,  and  will  you  give  ojders  to  that  efiect  ?  '.' ,  Witl;i  thie, 
Gammon  rung  the  bell ;  and  on  the  servant's  appearing  :— s^y,  sir— do  you 
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heax,  demme?"  said  Titmouse,  "not  at  home — till  this  gentleman's  gone.  The 
man  bowed,  and  withdrew ;  and  on  his  closing  the  door,  Gammon  softly  stepped 
after  him  and  bolted  it ;  by  which  time  Titmouse,  somewhat  startled,  withdrew 
his  hookah,  for  an  instant,  from  his  mouth,  and  gazed  rather  anxiously  at 
Gammon,  about  whose  appearance  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  fancied  he  saw 
something  unusual. 

"Ah,  ha  I— My  stars,  Mr.  Gammon,  we're  going  to  be  devilish  secret— aren  t 
we  I  "  exclaimed  Titmouse  with  a  faint  smile,  having  watched  Mr.  Gammon's 
movement  with  great  surprise  ;  and  he  began  to  smoke  rather  more  ener- 
getically than  before,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  grave  countenance  of 
Mr.  Gammon. 

"My  dear  Titmouse,"  commenced  his  visitor,  drawiag  his  chair  near  to 
Titmouse,  and  speaking  in  an  earnest  and  kindly  manner,  "does  it  never 
astonish  you,  when  you  reflect  on  the  stroke  of  fortune  which  has  elevated  you 
to  your  present  point  of  splendour  and  distinction  1 "  "  Most  amazing  ! — 
uncommon  I  "  replied  Titmouse  apprehensively.  "It  is! — marvellous!  unpre- 
cedented !  You  are  the  envy  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  !  Such 
an  affair  as  yours  does  not  happen  above  once  or  twice  in  a  couple  of  centuries 
— if  so  often  I  You  cannot  imagine  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  I  regard 
all  this — ^this  brilliant  result  of  my  long  labours,  and  untiring  devotion  to  your 
service." — He  paused.  "  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  yes ;  it's  all  very  true,"  replied 
Titmouse  with  a  little  trepidation,  replenishing  the  bowl  of  his  hookah  with 
tobacco.  "  May  I  venture  to  hope,  my  dear  Titmouse,  that  I  have  established 
my  claim  to  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  sole  architect  of  your  extra- 
ordinary fortunes — ^your  earliest — your  most  constant  friend?"  "You  see,  as 
I've  often  said,  Mr.  Grammon — I'm  most  uncommon  obliged  to  you  for  all 

favours — so  help  me  I  and  no  mistake, "  said  Titmouse,  with  a  countenance 

of  increasing  seriousness ;  and  he  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and,  still 
smoking,  sat  vnth  his  face  turned  full  towards  Mr.  Gammon,  who  resumed — 
'•  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  my  dear  Titmouse,  of  beating  about  the  bush, 
let  me  express  a  hope  that  you  consider  the  services  I  have  rendered  you  not 
unworthy  of  requital." — "Oh  yes — to  be  sure — certainly,"  quoth  Titmouse, 
slightly  changing  colour — "  anything,  by  Jove,  that's  in  my  power — but,  it  is 
most  particular  unfortunate  that — ahem  I — so  deuced  hard  up  just  now — but — 
ah,  'pen  my  soul,  FU  speak  to  Lord  Bulfinch,  or  some  of  those  people,  and  get 
you  something — though  I  sha'n't  do  anything  of  the  kind  for  Snap — dem  him  1 
You've  no  idea,"  continued  Titmouse  anxiously,  "  how  devilish  thick  Lord 
Bulfinch  and  I  are — he  shakes  hands  with  me  when  we  meet  in  the  lobby — 
he  does,  'pon  my  Hfe."  "  I  am  very  much  obliged,  my  dear  Titmouse,  for  your 
kind  offer — but  I  have  a  little  political  influence  myself,  when  I  think  fit  to 
exert  it,"  replied  Gammon  gravely.  "  Well,  then,"  interrupted  Titmouse — "  as 
for  money,  if  that's  what — ^by  jingo  I  but  if  ym  don't  know  how  precious  hard 
up  one  is  just  now  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  replied  Gammon,  with  a  countenance  sensibly  darkening  as  he 
went  on,  "the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  one  of  inexpressible 
interest  and  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to  each  of  us  1  and  let  us  discuss  it 
calmly.  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  communication  to  you  immediately,  which 
you  will  never  forget  to  the  day  of  your  death.  Are  you  prepared  to 
receive  it  ? " 

' '  Oh  yes  I — Never  so  wide  awake  in  my  life  I  oh  Lord  1  fire  away  " — 
replied  Titmouse  ;  and  taking  the  tip  of  his  hookah  from  his  Hps,  and 
holding  it  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  he  leaned  forward,  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  Gammon. 

"Well,  my  dear  Titmouse,  then  I  will  proceed.  I  will  not  enjoin  you  to 
secrecy :  and  that  not  merely  because  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  honour  
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but  because  you  cannot  disclose  it  to  any  mortal  man  but  at  the  peril  of 
immediate  and  utter  ruin." 

"  Ton  my  soul,  most  amazing  I  Demme,  Mr.  Gammon,  you  frighten  me  out 
of  my  wits  I "  said  Titmouse,  turning  paler  and  paler,  as  his  recollection 
became  more  and  more  distinct  of  certain  mysterious  hints  of  Mr.  Gammon's, 
many  months  before,  at  Yatton,  as  to  his  power  over  Titmouse. 

"Consider  for  a  moment.  You  are  now  a  member  of  Parliament;  the 
unquestioned  owner  of  a  fine  estate  ;  the  husband  of  a  lady  of  very  high  rank 
— the  last  direct  representative  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  ancient  of  the 
noble  families  of  Great  Britain  ;  you  yourself  are  next  but  one  in  succession  to 
almost  the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom  :  in  fact,  in  all  human  probability 
you  are  the  next  Lord  Drehncourt ;  and  all  this  through  me."    He  paused. 

"  Well — excuse  me,  Mr.  Gammon — but  I  hear ; — though — ahem  I  you're 
(meaning  no  offence)  I  can't  for  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  me  tell  what  the  devil 
it  is  you're  driving  at " — said  Titmouse,  twisting  his  finger  into  his  hair,  and 
gazing  at  Gammon  with  intense  anxiety.  For  some  moments  Mr.  Gammon 
remained  looking  very  solemnly  and  in  silence  at  Titmouse ;  and  then  proceeded. 

"  Yet  you  are  really  no  more  entitled  to  ie  what  you  seem— what  you  are 
thought — or  to  possess  what  you  at  present  possess — than  the  little  wretch  that 
last  swept  your  chimneys  here. 

The  hookah  dropped  out  of  Titmouse's  hand  upon  the  floor,  and  he  made  no 
efEort  to  pick  it  up,  but  sat  staring  at  Gammon,  with  cheeks  almost  as  white  as 
his  shirt-collar,  and  in  blank  dismay. 

"  I  perceive  that  you  are  agitated,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon  kindly. 
"  By  Jove — I  should  think  so  !  "  replied  Titmouse  faintly  ;  but  he  tried  to 
assume  an  incredulous  smile — in  vain,  however  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  had  his 
agitation  reached,  that  he  rose,  opened  a  cabinet  near  him,  and  taking  out  from 
it  a  brandy-flask  and  a  wine-glass,  poured  it  out  full,  and  drank  it  o£E.  "  You 
a'n't  joking,  Mr.  Gammon,  eh  ?  "  Again  he  attempted  a  sickly  smile.  "  God 
forbid,  Mr.  Titmouse  I"  "Well— but,"  faltered  Titmouse,  "why  a'n't  I  entitled 
to  it  all !  Hasn't  the  law  given  it  to  me  ?  And  can't  the  law  do  as  it  likes  ?  " 
"No  one  on  earth  knows  the  what  and  the  why  of  this  matter  but  myself  ; 
and,  if  you  choose,  no  one  ever  shall ;  nay,  I  will  take  care,  if  you  come  this 
morning  to  my  terms,  to  deprive  even  myself  of  all  means  of  proving  what  I 
can  now  prove,  at  any  moment  I  choose." — "Lord,  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  ejaculated 
Titmouse,  passing  his  hand  hastily  over  his  damp  forehead — his  agitation  visibly 
increasing.  "  What's  to  be  the  figure  1  "  he  faltered  presently,  and  looked  as  if 
he  dreaded  to  hear  the  answer.  "  If  you  mean,  what  are  my  terms — I  will  at 
once  tell  you  : — ^they  are  terms  on  which  I  shall  peremptorily  insist ;  they  have 
been  long  fixed  in  my  own  mind ;  I  am  quite  inflexible  ;  so  help  me  Heaven, 
I  will  not  vary  from  them  a  hair's-breadth  !  I  require  first  to  sit  in  Parliament 
for  Yatton,  at  the  next  election ;  and  afterwards  alternately  with  yourself  ; 
and  secondly,  That  you  would  immediately  grant  me  an  annuity  for  my  life  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a-year  on  your  " 

Titmouse  sprang  from  the  sofa,  dashing  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  uttering  a 
frightful  imprecation.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  himself 
desperately  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  muttering  the  same  execration  that  had 
first  issued  from  his  lips.  Gammon  moved  not  a  muscle,  but  fixed  a  steadfast 
eye  on  Titmouse  :  the  two  might  have  been  compared  to  the  afifrighted  rabbit, 
and  the  deadly  boa-constrictor. 

"  It's  all  a  swindle  ! — a  d  d  svnndle  ! "  at  length  he  exclaimed,  startint? 

up  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  almost  grinning  defiance  at  Gammon.  "  You're 
a  swindler  !  " — he  exclaimed  vehemently.  "  Possibly — but  you,  sir,  are  a 
bastard " — ^replied  Gammon  calmly.  Titmouse  looked  the  picture  of  horror 
and  trembled  in  every  limb.    "It's  a  lie! — It's  all  a  lie!" — he  gasped.' 
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"  Sir,  you  are  a  lastard " — repeated  Gammon  bitterly,  and  extending  his 
forefinger  threateningly  towards  Titmouse.  Then  he  added  with  sudden 
vehemence — "Wretched  miscreant — do  you  presume  to  tell  me  I  lie?  You 
base-bom  cur  ! " — a  lightning  glance  shot  from  his  eye ;  but  he  restrained 
himself.  Titmouse  sat  at  length  as  if  petrified,  while  Gammon  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  fearful  bitterness  of  manner,  proceeded — "  You,  the  owner  of  Yatton? 
You,  the  next  Lord  Drelincourt  ?  No  more  than  the  helper  in  your  stables  1 
One  breath  of  mine  blights  you  for  ever — as  an  impostor — a  mere  audacious 
swindler — to  be  spit  upon  I  to  be  kicked  out  of  society — perhaps  to  'be 
transported  for  life.    Gracious  Heavens  !  what  will  the  Earl  of  DreddUugton 

say  when  he  hears  that  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress  is  married  to  a   It 

will  kill  Mm,  or  he  will  kill  you." 

"  Two  can  play  at  that,"  whispered  Titmouse  faintly — indeed  almost  iuarti- 
culately.    There  was  nearly  a  minute's  pause. 

"  No — but  is  it  all  true  ? — honour !  "  inquired  Titmouse  in  a  very  subdued 
voice.  "As  God  is  my  witness!"  replied  Gammon.  "Well,"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  after  a  prodigious  sigh,  "then,  at  any  rate,  you're  in  for  it  with 
me  ;  you  said  just  now  you'd  done  it  all.  Ah,  ha  !  I  recollect,  Mr.  Gammon  1 
I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  it  myself — Lord !  than — what  d'ye  say  to 
that,  Mr.  Gammon?"  "Alas,  sir!  it  will  not  avail  you,"  replied  Gammon 
vrith  a  fearful  smile;  "for  I  never  made  the  dreadful  discovery  of  your 
illegitimacy  till  it  was  too  late — till  at  least  two  months  after  I  had  put  you 
(whom  I  believed  the  true  heir)  into  possession  of  Yatton  !  "  "Ah — I  don't 
know — but — why  didn't  you  tell  Lord  Dreddlington  ?  Why  did  you  let  me 
marry  Lady  Cicely  ?  By  Jove,  but  it's  you  he'll  kill,"  quoth  Titmouse 
eagerly.  "Yes  ! — Alas  1  I  ought  to  have  done  so,"  replied  Mr.  Gammon  with 
a  profound  sigh — adding,  abstractedly,  "  It  may  not  lee  toe  late  to  make  his 
lordship  some  amends.  I  may  save  his  title  from  degradation.  Lord  Drelin- 
court "  "  Oh  Lord !  "  ejaculated  Titmouse  involuntarily  and  almost  un- 
consciously, staring  stupidly  at  Gammon,  who  continued,  with  a  renewed 
Bigh — "  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  told  his  lordship — Isut  I  own — I  was  led  away  by 
feelings  of  pity— of  affection  for  you — and,  alas  !  is  this  the  return  ? "  Ha 
spoke  this  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  reproach. 

"  Well,  you  shouldn't  have  come  down  on  one  so  suddenly — all  at  once — how 
can  a  man — eh  ?  Such  horrid  news  !  "*  It  has  cost  me,  sir,  infinitely  greater 
pain  to  tell  you,  than  it  has  cost  you  to  hear  it  I '"  "  By  the  living  Jove !  " 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  starting  up  with  a  sort  of  recklessness,  and  pouring  out 
and  tossing  off  a  large  glassful  of  brandy — "  it  can't  be  true — it's  all  a  dream, 

I — I  a'n't — I  can't  be  a  bas  perhaps  you're  all  this  while  the  true  heir,  Mr. 

Gammon? "  he  added  briskly,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  his  companion. 

"  No,  sir,  1  am  not,"  replied  Gammon  calmly  ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  /  liiiom 
where  he  is  to  te  found,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Do  you  commission  me  to  go  in  search 
of  him  ?  "  he  inquired,  suddenly  fixing  his  bright  penetrating  eye  upon  Titmouse, 
who  instantly  stammered  out-—"  Oh  Lord  !    By  Jove  1  no,  no  I  " 

Gammon  could  scarcely  suppress  a  bitter  smile,  so  ludicrous  were  the  looks 
and  tone  of  Titmouse. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  me  spend  such  a  lot  of  money,  if  it  wasn't  mine  all 

the  while  •"    "  The  estate  was,  in  a  manner,  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  my  gift ;  and 

in  pitching  upon  you,  sir,  out  of  several,  I  had  imagined  that  I  had  chosen  a 

gentleman — a  man  grateful  and  honourable  "    "  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  so  I 

am  !  "  interrupted  Titmouse  eagerly.    "  I  had  but  to  scrawl  a  line  or  two  with 

my  pen,  the  very  first  day  that  I  saw  you  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  and 

there,  sir — or  in  some  similar  hole— you  would  have  been  at  this  moment !  " 
replied  Gammon  with  a  sudden  sternness  that  quite  overawed  Titmouse  but 
totally  losing  sight  of  the  very  different  account  of  the  niatter  which  he'  had 
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given  Titmouse  five  minutes  before  ;  but  the  very  best  and  most  experienceet 
liars  have  short  memories.  Here  it  was,  however,  Liar  v.  Fool ;  and  the  latter 
did  not  perceive  the  slip  made  by  his  adversary — who,  however,  suddenly 
became  aware  of  his  little  inconsistency,  and  coloured. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  quoth  Titmouse  presently;  and  with  an  air  whicli 
was  becoming  momentarily  more  timid  and  doubtful — "  but  will  you,  if  allfhis 
isn't  a  bottle  of  smoke,  tell  me  how  you  csaa.  prove  it  all  ?  Because,  you  know, 
it  isn't  only  saying  the  thing  that  will  do — you  know,  Mr.  Gammon  ? " ' 

"  Certainly — certainly  !  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  !  Your  curiosity  shall  be  gratified.  Aware  that  your  natural 
acuteness,  my  dear  sir,  would  in  aU  probability  prompt  you  to  make  the  very 
observation  you  have  now  made,  I  have  provided  myself  with  the  two  principal 
documents,  and  you  shall  see  them  ;  though  I  doubt  whether  you  will  at  first 
sight  understand  them,  or  appreciate  their  importance ;  but,  if  you  desire  it,  I 
will  fully  explain  them  to  you." 

With  this  he  produced  his  pocket-book,  and  took  out  carefully  two  small 
pieces  of  paper,  folded  up,  which,  after  a  very  brief  preliminary  explanation 
which  made  Titmouse  tremble  fi'om  head  to  foot,  and  no  longer  disbelieve  the 
representations  of  Gammon,  he  unfolded  and  read — Titmouse  looking  affrightedly 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  Do  I  know  the  handwriting? "  he  inquired  faintly.    "Probably  not,"  replied 

Gammon.    "It's  a  devilish  qweer  sort  of  writing,  and  precious  little  of  it  " 

"  It  is,  and  when  you  consider  "    "  Are  both  in  the  same  handwriting  ?  " 

inquired  Titmouse,  taking  them  into  his  tremulous  hand ;  while  Gammon 
observed  that  his  countenance  indicated  the  despair  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him. 

'  "  That  cursed  curtain  is  so  much  in  the  light,"  said  Titmouse,  looking  up  ; 
and  going  towards  it,  as  if  to  draw  it  aside,  he  started  suddenly  away  from 
Gammon,  and  with  frenzied  gestures  tore  the  little  papers  to  pieces  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  flung  them  out  of  the  window,  where  a  brisk  breeze 
instantly  took  them  up,  and  scattered  them  abroad — the  glistening  fmgments: — 
never  to  be  again  united. 

Having  performed  this  astounding  feat,  he  instantly  turned  round,  and 
leaning  his  back  against  the  window,  gazed  at  Gammon  with  a  deperate  air  of 
mingled  apprehension  and  triumph,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  Nor  did  Gammon  ; 
but — oh  the  look  with  which  he  regarded  Titmouse  as  he  slowly  approached 
towards  him  1  who  stepping  aside,  as  Gammon  advanced,  reached  the  cabinet, 
and  with  desperate  rapidity  threw  open  the  door,  and,  as  if  the  devil  had  been 
waiting  his  bidding,  in  a  moment  turned  round  upon  Gammon  with  a  pistol. 

"  So  help  me  God,  I'll  fire  !  "  gasped  Titmouse,  cocking  and  presenting  it — 
"  I  will — I  mill — One  J — Two  ! — For  God's  sake  !  be  off ! — It's  loaded,  and  no 
mistake  ! — If  I  say  Th — I'll  fire,  if  I'm  hanged  for  it  !  "  "  Booby  !  You  may 
put  your  pistol  down,  sir  1  "  said  Gammon  calmly  and  resolutely,  a  con- 
temptuous smile  passing  over  his  pale  features.  "  Demme  ! — distance  I — Keep 
your  distance  !  "  cried  Titmouse,  his  voice  quivering  with  agitation. 

"  Eidiculous  simpleton  ! — You  poor  rogue  ! "  said  Gammon,  laughingly. 
There  was,  however,  murder  in  his  smile  ;  and  Titmouse  instinctively  perceived 
it.  He  kept  his  deadly  weapon  pointed  full  at  Gammon's  breast,  but  his  hand 
trembled  violently.  'Twas  wonderful  that  some  chance  motion  of  the  shaking 
finger  of  Titmouse  did  not  send  a  bullet  through  Mr.  Gammon's  heart. 

He  stood,  for  a  minute  or  two,  gazing  steadfastly,  and  without  moving,  at 
Titmouse ;  and  then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a  bitter  smile  returned  to  his 
chair,  and  resumed  his  seat.    Titmouse,  however,  refused  to  follow  his  example. 

■'  So  help  me  God,  sir  !  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,"  said  Gammon 
earnestly.    Still  Titmouse  remained  at  the  windQw,  pistol  in  hand,  "Why 
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should  I  hurt  you  ?  What  have  you  to  fear,  you  little  idiot ! "  inquired 
Gammon  impatiently.  "  Do  you,  then,  reaUy  think  you  have  injured  me  ?  Do 
you  positively  think  me  so  great  a  fool,  my  little  friend,  as  really  to  have 
trusted  you  with  the  precious  originals,  of  which  those  were  only  the  copies  ! 
Copies  which  I  can  replace  in  a  minute  or  two's  time  1  The  originals,  believe 
me,  are  far  away,  and  safe  enough  under  lock  and  key  !  " 

"  I — I — I  don't  believe  you,"  gasped  Titmouse,  droppiag  the  hand  that  held 
the  pistol,  and  speaking  in  a  truly  dismal  tone. 

"  That  does  not  signify,  my  worthy  little  friend,"  said  Gammon,  with  an 
infernal  smile,  "  if  the  fact  be  so.  That  you  are  a  fool,  you  must  by  this  time 
even  yourself  begin  to  suspect ;  and  you  can't  doubt  that  you  are  an  arrant 
little  rogue,  after  what  has  just  taken  place  ?  Eh  ?  'Twas  a  bright  idea  truly — 
weU  conceived  and  boldly  executed.  I  give  you  aU  the  credit  for  it ;  and  it  is 
only  your  misfortune.  So  let  us  now  return  to  business.  Uncock  your  pistol — 
replace  it  in  your  cabinet,  or  in  one  minute's  time  I  leave  you,  and  go  direct  to 
Lord  DreddUngton ;  and  if  so,  you  had  better  use  that  pistol  in  blowing  out 
your  own  brains — if  you  have  any." 

Titmouse,  after  a  moment  or  two's  pause  of  irresolution,  passively  obeyed — 
very  nearly  on  the  point  of  crying  aloud  with  disappointment  and  impotent 
rage ;  and  he  and  Gammon  were  presently  again  sitting  opposite  to  one 
another. 

Gammon  was  cold  and  collected — yet  must  it  not  have  cost  him  a  prodigious 
effort  1  Though  he  had  told  Titmouse  that  they  were  copies  only  which  he 
had  destroyed,  they  were,  nevertheless,  the  originals,  which,  with  such  an 
incredible  indiscretion,  he  had  trusted  into  the  hands  of  Titmouse  ;  they  were 
the  ORIGINALS  which  Titmouse  had  just  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  and  who  in  so 
doing  had  suddenly  broken  to  pieces  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  who  had  long 
exercised  over  him  so  mysterious  and  despotic  an  authority !  In  the  present 
instance,  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  Mr.  Gammon's  indiscretion 
would  seem  to  be  by  referring  it  to  a  sense  of  security  engendered  by  his 
profound  contempt  for  Titmouse. 

"  Are  you  novo  satisfied,  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  you  are  completely  at  my  mercy, 
and  at  the  same  time  totally  undeserving  of  it  ?  "  said  Gammon,  speaking  in  a 
low  and  earnest  tone,  and  with  much  of  his  former  kindness  of  manner.  To 
an  observant  eye,  however,  what  was  at  that  moment  the  real  expression  in 
that  of  Gammon  ?  Soothing  and  gentle  as  was  his  voice,  he  felt  as  4  he  could 
instantly  have  destroyed  the  audacious  little  miscreant  before  him.  But  he 
proceeded  with  wonderful  self-command — "  Do  not,  my  dear  Titmouse,  madly 
make  me  your  enemy — your  enemy  for  life — but  rather  your  friend — your 
watchful  and  powerful  fciend,  whose  every  interest  is  identified  with  your 
own.  Remember  all  that  I  have  done  and  sacrificed  for  you — how  I  have 
racked  my  brain  for  you  day  and  night — always  relying  upon  your  ultimate 
gratitude.  Oh,  the  endless  scheming  I  have  had  to  practise,  to  conceal  your 
fatal  secret — and  of  which  you  shall  ere  long  know  more  1  During  these  last 
two  years  have  I  not  ruinously  neglected  my  own  interest  to  look  after 
yours  1  "  Gammon  paused,  and  abruptly  added — "  I  have  but  to  lift  my  finger, 
and  this  splendid  dressing-gown  of  yours,  Titmouse,  is  exchanged  for  a  prison- 
jacket  " 

"  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Titmouse  with  a 
shudder — '■  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  forgotten  !  oh  Lord  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 
'Pon  my  soul" — he  struck  his  forehead  with  some  violence — "I'm  going 
mad  " 

"  Consider,  Mr.  Titmouse,  calmly,  how  reasonable  and  moderate  is  my  offer  " 
— proceeded  Gammon  ;  who  now  and  then,  however,  experienced  changes  of 
colour,  on  the  sudden  recurrence  of  a  sense  of  his  last  misfortune. 
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"  Here's  Lady  Cicely  to  have  £3,000  a-year,"  passionately  interposed  Titmouse. 

"Not  till  after  your  death,  my  dear  sir  "    "  Then  she  shall  have  it  directly  ; 

for  curse  me  if  I  don't  kill  myself-^ — !"    "Then  she  would  never  have  a 

farthing — for  I  should  instantly  produce  the  real  heir  "    "  Yah  1 "  exclaimed 

Titmouse,  uttering  a  sound  like  the  sharp,  furious  bark  of  a  cur,  foiled  at  all 
points.  He  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast, 
compressing  them  as  it  were  with  convulsive  vehemence. 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Titmouse — you  are  still  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  men  upon  earth,  to  have  fallen  iuto  hands  like  mine,  I  can  assure 
you  !  You  will  still  enjoy  a  truly  splendid  income — little  short  of  nine 
thousand  a-year — for  I  will  undertake  to  raise  the  Yatton  rental,  within  a  year 
or  two,  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  a-year,  as  I  have  often  told  you — I  have 
explained  to  you  over  and  over  again,  how  absurdly  under  their  value  they 
were  let  in  the  time  of  " 

"  And  you've  perhaps  forgotten  that  I've  borrowed  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pounds — that  costs  nothing,  I  suppose]!"    "Well,  certaialy,  you  must  be  a 

little  careful  for  a  year  or  two,  that's  all  "    "  Demme,  sir  1 — I  must  give  up 

my  yacht !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  desperately  snapping  his  thumb  and  finger 
vehemently  at  Gammon.  "Yes — or  Yatton,"  replied  Gammon  sternly.  "  After 
all — what  more  shall  I  be  than  a  sort  of  steward  of  yours  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  one,"  interrupted  Titmouse;  and,  starting  from  the  sofa, 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his  back  towards  Gammon,  and 
crying  1  Gammon  eyed  him  for  several  minutes  in  silence  ;  and  then  slowly 
approaching  him,  tapped  him  briskly  on  the  shoulder.  Titmouse  started. 
"  Come,  sir — you  have  now,  I  hope,  relieved  your  little  feelings,  and  must 
attend  to  me — and  be  prompt,  too,  sir  !  The  time  for  trifiing,  and  playing 
the  baby,  or  the  girl,  is  gone.  Hark  you,  sir  I — yield  me  my  terms,  or  this  very 
day  I  spring  a  mine  under  your  feet,  you  little  villain  !  that  shall  blow  you  into 
ten  thousand  atoms,  and  scatter  them  wider  than  ever  you  scattered  just  now 
those  bits  of  worthless  paper  !  Do  you  hear  that?  "  As  he  said  this,  he  took 
hold  of  the  collar  of  Titmouse's  dressing-gown,  which  Titmouse  felt  to  be 
grasped  by  a  hand,  tightening  momentarily,  with  vehement  emotion.  Titmouse 
made  no  reply ;  but  gazed  at  Gammon  with  a  countenance  fuU  of  distress 
and  terror. 

"  Pause,"  continued  Gammon,  in  a  low  vehement  tone  and  manner,  "  and  you 
are  lost — stripped  of  this  gaudy  dress — turned  out  of  this  splendid  house  into 
the  streets,  or  a  prison  1 — If  I  quit  this  room — and  I  will  not  wait  much 
longer — without  your  plain  and  written  consent  to  my  terms,  I  shall  go  direct 
to  my  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  tell  him  the  obscure  and  base-born  impostor 
that  has  crept — ■ — " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gammon — Mr.  Gammon !  have  mercy  on  me  I  "  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, shaking  like  an  aspen-leaf —at  length  realizing  the  terrible  extent  of 
danger  impending  over  him.    "  Have  mercy  on  yourself !  "  rejoined  Gammon 

sternly.    "  I  will ! — I'll  do  all  you  ask — 1  will,  so  help  me  !  "    "  I'm  glad 

to  hear  it  1 "  said  Gammon,  relaxing  his  hold  of  Titmouse ;  and,  in  a  voice  of 
returning  kindness,  adding — "  Oh,  Titmouse,  Titmouse  1  how  fearful  would  be 
the  scene — when  your  noble  father-in-law — alas  !  you  must  have  quitted  the 
country  !  His  lordship  would  have  instantlv  divorced  you  from  the  Lady 
Cecilia  1  " 

"You  can't  think  how  I  love  Lady  Cicely!"  exclaimed  Titmouse  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  Ay — but  would  she  love  you,  if  she  knew  who  and  what  you 
were  ?  "  "  Oh,  Lord  t  oh  Lord  !  I  love  Lady  Cicely  !  I  love  Lady  Cicely  I  " 
"  Then  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  you  would  not  lose  her  for  ever  I " 

"  Here  they  are,  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  hastily  stepping  to  his 
desk  which  lay  on  the  table  ;  and  with  tremulous  eagerness  he  got  out  a  qviire 
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of'  writing  paper  and  took  a  pen.  "  Suppose  ym  write,  Mr.  Gammon,"  said  he 
suddenly — "  my  hand  trembles  so  I  Lord,  I  feel  so  sick,  I'll  sign  anything 
you  like  1  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  replied  Gammon,  sitting  down,  and  dipping 
his  pen  into  the  inkstand  ;  "  it  will  save  time."  He  commenced  writing  ;  and, 
as  he  went  on,  said  at  intervals — "Yes,  Titmouse  I  Thank  God  aU  is  now  over ! 
It  shall  no  longer  be  in  Lord  DreddUngton's  power — no,  nor  any  one's — to  beggar 
jou — to  transport  you — to  take  your  noble  wife  from  you  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1  You  know  Lady  Cicely's  taken  me  for  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer  !  "  interrupted  Titmouse,  in  a  sort  of  agony  of  apprehension. 
"  Ah,  Titmouse  !  But  she  did  not  know,  when  she  said  that,  that  she  was 
speaking  to  a  "  "What!  wouldn't  it  have  held  good?"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, perfectly  aghast.  "  We  need  not  speculate  on  a  case  that  cannot  arise, 
my  dear  Titmouse,"  replied  Gammon,  eyeing  him  steadfastly,  and  then  resuming 
his  writing.  ' '  This  paper  becomes,  as  they  say  at  sea,  your  sheet-anchor  1  Here 
you  shall  remain — the  owner  of  Yatton — of  this  splendid  house — husband  of 
Lady  Cecilia — a  member  of  Parliament — and  in  due  time,  as  '  my  Lord  Drelin- 
court,'  take  your  place  permanently  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  amongst 
the  hereditary  legislators  of  your  country.  Now,  Mr.  Titmouse,  sign  your 
name,  and  there's  an  end  for  ever  of  all  your  unhappiness  1  " 

Titmouse  eagerly  took  the  pen,  and,  with  a  very  trembling  hand,  affixed  his 
signature  to  what  Gammon  had  written.  "You'll  sign  it  too,  eh?"  he  inquired 
timidly.  "  Certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse." — Gammon  affixed  his  signature,  after 
a  moment's  consideration. — "  Now  we  are  both  bound — we  are  friends  for  life  ! 
Let  us  shake  hands,  my  dear,  dear  Titmouse,  to  bind  the  bargain  !  " 

They  did  so.  Gammon  cordially  taking  into  his  hands  each  hand  of  Titmouse, 
who,  in  his  anxiety  and  excitement,  never  once  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Gammon 
to  allow  him  to  read  over  what  he  had  signed. 

"  Oh  Lord  !  "  he  exclaimed,  heaving  a  very  deep  sigh,  "it  seems  as  if  we'd 
been  only  in  a  dream  !  I  begin  to  feel  something  like  again  1 — It's  really  aU 
right  ?  "  "  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  replied  Gammon,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  "  provided  you  perform  the  engagement  into  which  you  have  this 
day  entered."  "  Never  fear  !  honour  bright  I  "  said  Titmouse,  placing  Ms  on 
his  heart,  with  as  solemn  a  look  as  he  could  assume. 

Mr.  Gammon,  having  folded  up  his  paper,  put  it  into  his  pocket-book.  "  I 
■was  a  trifle  too  deep  for  you,  Titmouse,  eh?"  said  ho  good-luimoiiredly.  "  How 
could  you  suppose  me  green  enough  to  bring  you  the  7-eal  documents  ? "  he 
added,  with  perfect  command  of  voice  .-md  feature.  "  Where  are  they  ? " 
inquired  Titmouse  timidly.  "  At  a  banker's,  in  a  (ioublc-iron  strong-box,  with 
three  difiEerent  locks."  "  Lord  ! — But,  m  course,  you'll  put  them  into  the  fire 
when  I've  performed  my  agreement,  eh  ?  " 

Gammon  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  doubtful  what  .answer  to  make  to  this 
unexpected  question. 

"My  dear  Titmouse,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  will  be  candid — I  must  preserve 
them — but  no  human  eye  shall  ever  see  them  except  my  own."  "  My  stars  ! — 
Excuse  me" — stammered  Titmouse  uneasily.  "Never  fear  my  honour,  Tit- 
tnouse  1  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  do  so  ?  "  "  No — never  !  It's  quite  true  ! 
And  why  don't  you  trust  me  ?  "  "  Have  you  forgotten  ?  Bid  I  not  trust  you 
— as  you  supposed " — quickly  subjoined  Gammon,  positively  on  the  point  of 
again  committing  himself — "  and  when  you  fancied  you  really  had  in  your 
power  the  precious  documents  ?  "  "  Oh  1  well " — said  Titmouse,  his  face 
flushing  all  over— "but  that's  all  past  and  gone."  "You  must  rely  on  my 
honour — and  I'll  tell  you  why.  What  would  be  easier  than  for  me  to  pretend 
to  you  that  the  papers  which  you  might  see  me  burn,  \yere  really  the  originals 
-—and  yet  be  no  such  thing  ? " 
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"  In  course — yes  ;  I  see  !  "  replied  Titmouse — who,  however,  had  really  not. 
comprehended  the  case  which  Gammon  had  put  to  him.  "  Well — but — I  say — 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Gammon" — said  Titmouse,  hesitatingly  returning,  as  Gammon 
imagined,  to  the  charge — "but — you  said  something  about  the  real  heir." 
"Certainly.  There  m  such  a  person,  I  assure  you  I '  "Well — but  since  you 
and  I,  you  know,  have  made  it  up,  and  are  friends  for  life — eh  1  What's  to  be 
done  with  the  fellow  ?  (betwixt  ourselves  !)  " 

"  That  is  at  present  no  concern— nay,  it  never  will  be  any  concern  of  yours 
or  mine.  Surely  it  is  enough  for  you,  that  you  are  enjoying  the  rank  and 
fortune  belonging  to  some  one  else  ?  Good  gracious  !  I  can't  help  reminding 
you — fancy  the  natural  son  of  a  cobbler  figuring  away  as  the  Eight  Honourable 
Lord  Drehncourt — while  all  the  while,  the  real  Lord  Drelincourt  is — nay,  at 
this  moment,  pining,  poor  soul  I  in  poverty  and  obscurity. " 

"  WTell — I  dare  say  he's  used  to  it,  so  it  can't  hurt  him  much !  But  I've 
been  thinking,  Mr.  Gammon,  couldn't  we  get  him — pressed  ?  or  enlisted  into 
the  army? — He's  a  deuced  deal  better  out  of  the  way,  you  know,  for  both 
of  us  ! " 

"  Sir  1 "  interrupted  Gammon,  speaking  very  seriously,  and  even  with  a 
melancholy  and  apprehensive  air — "leave  the  future  iome.  I  have  made  all 
requisite  arrangements,  and  am  myself  implicated  already  to  a  most  awful 
extent  on  your  behalf  ;  the  only  person  on  earth  beside  myself  that  can  disturb 
my  arrangements  is  yourself." 

Here  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Be  ofE ! "  shouted  Titmouse,  with  angry  impatience ;  but  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
was  anxious  himself  to  be  gone,  stepped  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  a  servant 
entered — a  tall,  graceful  footman  with  powdered  hair,  shoulder-knot,  and  blue 
and  yellow  livery — and  who  obsequiously  intimated  to  Mr.  Titmouse  that 
Signer  Sol-fa  had  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  half-an-hour. 

"  A — a — I  don't  sing  to-day — let  him  come  to-morrow,"  said  Titmouse,  and 
the  servant  withdrew. 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Titmouse — I  have  a  most  important  engagement  awaiting 
me  at  the  office — so  I  must  take  my  leave.  Will  you  execute  the  necessary 
documents  as  soon  as  they  are  ready?  I  will  cause  them  to  be  prepared 
immediately." 

"  Oh  !  yes  " — and  he  added  in  a  lower  tone — "  take  care,  Mr.  Gammon,  that 
no  one  knows  wliy  ! — eh,  you  know  t  " 

"Leave  that  to  me! — Good  morning,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  replied  &ammon,  button- 
ing his  surtout,  and  taking  up  his  gloves  and  hat ;  and  having  shaken  Titmouse 
by  the  hand,  he  was  the  next  moment  in  the  street — where  he  heaved  a  pro- 
digious sigh — which,  however,  only  momentarily  relieved  his  pent-up  bosom 
from  the  long-suppressed  rage,  the  mortification,  the  woundeft  pride,  and  the 
wild  apprehension  with  which  it  was  nearly  bursting.  Why,  what  a  sudden 
and  dismaying  disaster  had  befallen  him !  And  what  but  his  own  inconceivable 
folly  had  occasioned  it  ?  His  own  puppet  had  beaten  him  ;  had  laid  him  pros- 
trate :  'twas  as  though  Prospero  had  permitted  Caliban  to  wheedle  him  out  of 
his  wand  I  What  could  Gammon  possibly  have  been  thinking  about,  when  he 
trusted  the  originals  into  the  hands  of  Titmouse  1  After  a  while,  he  reflected 
that  regrets  were  idle — the  future,  not  the  past,  was  to  be  considered;  and 
how  he  had  to  deal  with  the  new  state  of  things  which  had  so  suddenly  been 
brought  about.  All  he  had  thenceforth  to  trust  to,  was  his  mastery  over  the 
fears  of  a  fool.  But  was  he  really,  on  consideration,  in  a  worse  position  than 
before  ?  Had  Titmouse  turned  restive  at  any  time  while  Crammon  possessed 
the  documents  in  question,  could  Gammon  have  had  more  effectaal  control 
over  him  than  he  still  had,  while  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Tithiouse  that 
such  documents  were  still  in  existence  ?    Could  the  legality  of  the  firansaction 
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whicli  Gammon  sought  to  effect,  be  upheld  one  whit  the  more  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  if  Titmouse  took  it  into  his  head  resolutely  to  resist  ?  Again, 
could  an  arrangement  of  such  magnitude,  could  so  serious  a  diminution  of 
Titmouse's  income,  remain  long  concealed  from  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Dredd- 
lington,  who.  Gammon  knew,  was  every  now  and  then  indicating  much  anxiety 
on  the  subject  of  Titmouse's  finances  ?  Was  it  possible  to  suppose  the  Earl 
disposed  to  acquiesce,  in  any  event,  in  such  an  arrangement  ?  Suppose  again 
Titmouse,  in  some  moment  of  caprice,  or  under  the  influence  of  wine,  should 
disclose  to  the  Earl  the  arrangement  which  would  have  taken  place  ;  and  that, 
either  sinking,  or  revealing,  the  true  ground  on  which  Mr.  Gammon  rested  a 
claim  of  such  magnitude?  Gracious  Heavens!  thought  Gammon — fancy  the 
Earl  really  made  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case !  What  e£Eect 
would  so  terrible  a  disclosure  produce  upon  him. 

Here  a  bold  stroke  occurred  to  Mr.  Gammon  :  what  if  he  were  himself,  as  it 
were,  to  take  the  bull  by  its  horns — to  be  beforehand  with  Titmouse,  and 
apprise  the  Earl  of  the  frightful  calamity  that  had  befallen  him  and  his 
daughter  ?  Gammon's  whole  frame  vibrated  with  the  bare  imagining  of  the 
scene  which  would  probably  ensue.  But  what  would  be  the  practical  use  to 
be  made  of  it  1  The  first  shock  over,  if  the  old  man,  indeed,  survived  it — 
would  not  the  possession  of  such  a  secret  give  Gammon  a  complete  hold  upon 
the  Earl,  and  render  him  in  efiect  obedient  to  his  wishes  ? 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  objects  which  Gammon  had  originally  proposed  to  himself,  and  unwaver- 
ingly fixed  his  eye  upon  amidst  all  the  mazy  tortuosities  of  his  course,  since 
taking  up  the  caiise  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  was  his  own  permanent  establishment 
in  the  upper  sphere  of  society ;  above  all  conscious  that  could  he  but  once 
emerge  into  political  life  his  energies  would  ensure  him  speedy  distinction. 
With  an  independejnt  income  of  £2,000  a-year,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  stand- 
ing on  sure  ground.  But  even  above  and  beyond  these,  there  was  one  dazzling 
object  of  his  hopes  and  wishes,  which  unattained,  would  render  all  others 
comparatively  valueless — a  union  with  Miss  Aubrey.  His  heart  fluttered  within 
him  at  the  bare  n  lotion  of  such  an  event.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon 
that  beautiful,  th  .at  pure,  high-minded,  but  haughty  creature — for  haughty  to 
Mm  had  Kate  jiubrey  ever  appeared — by  a  knowledge  that  he.  Gammon, 
possessed  the  me  ans — Bah  1  accursed  Titmouse  ! — thought  Gammon,  his  cheek 
suddenly  blanchi  ng  as  he  recollected  that  through  him  those  means  no  longer 
existed. — Stay  ! — Unless,  indeed — *  *  * — which  would,  however,  be  all  but 
impossible — peri'lous  in  the  extreme  1  Absorbed  with  these  reflections,  he 
started  on  being;  accosted  by  the  footman  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ;  who, 
observing  Gamr  aon,  had  ordered  his  carriage  to  draw  up,  to  enable  his  lord- 
ship to  speak  to  him.   It  was  the  end  of  Oxford  Sti'eet  nearest  to  the  City. 

'•Sir— Mr.  G' ammon — good-day,  sir!" — commenced  the  Earl,  with  a  slight 
appearance  of    disappointment,  and  even  displeasure  ;  "  pray,  has  anything 

unfortunate  hf  ippened  "   "  Unfortunate  !   I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  " 

interrupted  Gammon,  colouring  visibly,  and  gazing  with  surprise  at  the  Earl. 

You  do  not  generally,  Mr.  Gammon,  forget  your  appointments.  The  Marquis, 
I,  and  the  g  entlemen  of  the  Direction,  have  been  waiting  for  you  in  vain  at , 
the  office  f o  r  a  whole  hour."  '■  Good  Heavens  !  my  lord — I  am  confounded  !  " 
said  Gamm  on,  suddenly  recollecting  the  engagement  he  had  made  with  the 
Earl :  "  I  h  ave  forgotten  everything  in  a  sudden  fit  of  indisposition,  with  which 
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I  have  been  seized  at  the  house  of  a  client  at  Bayswater.  I  can  but  apologize, 
my  lord  " 

"  Sir,  say  no  more ;  your  looks  are  more  than  sufficient ;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  and  tell  me  whither 
you  wUl  be  driven.  I'm  at  your  service,  Mr.  Gammon,  for  at  least  an  hour ; 
longer  than  that  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  to  be  at  the  House ;  you  remember 
our  two  bills  have  to  be  forwarded  a  stage  " 

Since  his  lordship  was  as  peremptory  as  politeness  would  permit  him  to 
be,  in  got  Gammon,  and  named  the  Gunpowder  and  Freshwater  Company's 
Offices,  in  Lothbury,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  yet  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
whom  he  had  so  sadly  disappointed;  and  thither,  having  turned  his  horses' 
heads,  drove  the  coachman. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  after  much  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Gammon's  recent 
indisposition,  "by  the  way,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  my  Lord  Tadpole's 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  our  bill,  No.  2  ?  " 

"  We  oifered  his  lordship  no  shares,  my  lord — that  is  the  secret.  I  saw  him 
a  few  days  ago,  and  he  sounded  me  upon  the  subject ;  but — I'm  sure  your  lord- 
ship will  understand — in  a  company  such  as  ours,  my  lord  " 

"  Sir,  I  quite  comprehend  you,  and  I  applaud  your  vigilant  discrimination. 
Sir,  in  aifairs  of  this  description,  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  none  but  men  of  the  highest 
— by  the  way,  Mr.  Gammon,  how  are  the  Golden  Egg  shares?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  sell  " 

"  Hold,  my  lord,  a  little  longer.  We  are  going,  in  a  few  days'  time,  to 
publish  some  important  information  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  under- 
taking, of  the  most  brilliant  character,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  shares,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  sell  1  Has  your  lordship 
signed  the  deed  yet  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  signed  it  last  Saturday,  in  company  with  my  Lord  Marmalade.  I 
should  not  like  to  part  with  my  interest  in  the  conipany,  you  see — Mr.  Gammon 

— hastily;  but  I  am  in  your  hands  "    "My  lord,  I  am  ever  watchful  of 

your  lordship's  interests."  "By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 
We  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  property ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  little  matters  that  occasion  me  some  un- 
easiness " 

"  Can  anything  be  more  unfortunate,  my  lord  ?  I  am  engaged  out  to  dinner 
for  the  next  few  days — if  indeed  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  go  to  any  of  them," 
said  Gammon  with  an  agitation  which  could  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
few  persons  except  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 

"  Sir — I  exceedingly  regret  to  hear  it  :  let  me  trust  that  some  day  next  week 
I  shall  be  more  fortunate.  There  are  several  matters  on  which  I  am  desirous 
of  consulting  you.    When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Titmouse  1  " 

"Let  me  see,  my  lord — I— don't  think  I've  seen  him  since  Monday  last, 
when  I  casually  met  him  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  by  the  way,  he  seems  a  pretty  frequent  attendant  ■" 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Earl,  somewhat  gravely  ;  and,  as  Gammon 
imagined,  with  a  slight  expression  of  surprise,  or  even  distrust.  Gammon 
therefore  fancied  that  the  Earl  had  received  recent  intelligence  of  some  of 
the  wild  pranks  of  his  hopeful  son-in-law,  and  wished  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  them  of  Gammon. 

"Will  you,  sir,— by  the  way — have  the  goodness  to  write  ofE  to-day  to  General 
Epaulette's  sohcitors,  and  tell  them  I  wish  to  pay  off  immediately  £12,000  of 
his  mortgage  ?  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  attending  to  this  matter  to-day ;  for  I  met 
the  General  the  other  day  at  dinner--and — I  might  possibly  have  been  mistaken. 
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sir — but  I  fancied  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  wished  me  to  feel  myself  his  debtor. 
Do  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  It  annoyed  me  ;  and  I  wish  to  get  out  of  his 
hands  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Eely  upon  it,  my  lord,  it  shall  be  attended  to  this  very  day,"  replied 
Gammon,  scarcely  able — troubled  though  he  was — to  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
increasing  symptoms  of  purse-pride  in  the  Earl,  whose  long  empty  coSers  were 
being  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  replenished  by  the  various  enterprises  into 
which,  under  Gammon's  auspices,  his  lordship  had  entered.  While  the  Earl 
was  speaking,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  company's  office,  and 
Gammon  alighted.  The  Earl,  however,  finding  that  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  left  there  had  quitted,  drove  o£E  west-ward,  at  a  smart  pace,  and 
reached  the  House  in  time  for  the  matters  which  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Gammon.  That  gentleman  soon  dropped  the  languid  demeanour  he  had  worn 
in  Lord  Dreddlington's  presence,  and  addressed  himself  with  energy  and  decision 
to  a  great  number  of  important  and  difficult  matters  requiring  his  attention — 
principally  connected  with  several  of  the  public  companies  in  which  he  was 
interested — and  one  of  which,  in  particular,  required  the  greatest  possible  care 
and  tact,  in  order  to  prevent  its  bursting — prematurely.  He  had  also  to  get 
through  a  considerable  arrear  of  professional  business,  and  to  write  several 
letters  on  the  private  business  of  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  of  Mr.  Titmouse — 
respectively.  Nay,  he  had  one  or  two  still  more  urgent  calls  upon  his  attention. 
First  came  the  action  against  himself  for  £-1,000  penalties,  for  bribery,  arising 
out  of  the  Yatton  election,  and  as  to  which  he  had  received,  that  afternoon,  a 
very  gloomy  ^•opinion"  from  Mr.  Lynx,  who  was  advising  him  on  his  defence. 
Much  in  the  same  plight,  also,  were  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  Mudflint,  and  Wood- 
louse,  for  whom  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  were  defending  similar 
actions :  and  who  were  worried  out  of  their  lives  by  daily  letters  from  their 
terror-stricken  clients,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  several  causes  in  which  they 
were  so  deeply  interested.  All  these  actions  were  being  pressed  forward  by  the 
plaintiffs  with  a  view  to  trial  at  the  ensuing  Yorkshire  Assizes ;  had  been 
made,  by  the  plaintiffs,  special  juries  ;  and  infinitely  to  Gammon's  vexation  and 
alarm,  he  had  found,  on  hurrying  to  retain  Mr.  Subtle,  that  he,  Mr.  Sterling, 
and  Mr.  Crstyal  had  been  already  retained  for  the  plaintiffs  !  Lastly,  he  was 
dreadfully  teased  by  an  action  of  seduction,  which  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 
brought  against  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  which  Gammon,  finding  it  to  be  a  very  bad 
case,  was  making  great  efforts  to  compromise.  To  each  and  every  of  these 
matters,  he  gave  the  attention  that  was  due — and,  about  seven  o'clock,  having 
finished  his  labours  for  the  day,  repaired,  a  good  deal  exhausted,  to  his 
chambers  at  Thavies'  Inn.  After  a  slight  repast,  he  proceeded  to  draw  up 
confidential  "  instructions  "  for  Mr.  Frankpledge,  to  frame  the  deeds  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  his  contemplated  arrangement  with  Titmouse.  That  did 
not  take  him  long  ;  and  having  sealed  up  his  packet  and  addressed  it,  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  himself  up  to  anxious  meditation,  for  he 
was  aware  that  he  was  now,  as  it  were,  touching  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortunes. 
Again,  again,  and  again  he  recurred  to  the  incident  of  the  day — the  destruction 
of  his  documents  by  Titmouse  ;  and  cursed  his  own  inconceivable  stupidity, 
even  aloud.  Yet  he  could  not  avoid  indulging  at  the  same  time  in  secret 
pride  and  exultation  at  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  which  he  had  displayed 
—the  successful  skill  with  which  he  had  encountered  so  sudden,  singular,  and 
serious  an  emergency.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
those  documents,  upon  certain  secret  arrangements  of  his  connected  i\ith 
Titmouse's  recovery  of  the  Yatton  property?— a  question  which  occasioned 
Gammon  great  perplexity  and  apprehension.  Then,  as  to  Gammon's  rent 
cliarge  of  £2,000  per  annum  on  the  Yatton  property — he  bethought  himself, 
with  no  little  uneasiness,  of  some  expressions  concerning  Titmouse's  property! 
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let  fall  by  the  Earl  that  day;  and  if  his  lordship  should  persevere  in  his 
determination  to  become  minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Titmouse's 
property,  how  could  the  new  and  heavy  incumbrance  about  to  be  laid  upon  it 
possibly  escape  discovery  ?  and,  if  it  did,  how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  or 
supported  ?  Confound  it !  It  seemed  as  if  fate  were  bent  upon  urging  on  a 
catastrophe  I 

"  Shall  I,"  thought  Gammon,  "  wait  till  I  am  challenged  on  the  subject,  and 
then  fire  my  shot,  and  bring  Ids  lordship  down  from  the  tight-rope?  Then, 
however,  I  cannot  but  appear  to  have  known  the  thing  from  the  very  beginning  ; 
and  who  knows  what  liabilities,  civil  or  criminal — of  fraud  or  conspiracy — may 
be  attached  to  what  I  have  done !  Shall  I  wait  for  a  convenient,  though 
early  opportunity,  and  rush  with  dismay  and  confusion,  into  the  Earl's  presence 
as  with  a  discovery  only  just  made  1  By  Heaven  !  but  the  thing  wears  already 
a  very  ugly  appearance.  If  it  comes  out,  what  an  uproar  will  be  in  the  world  1 
The  lightning  will  fall  on  my  head  first,  imless  I  take  care.  The  discovery 
will  doubtless  kiU  Lord  Dreddlington;  and  as  for  his  daughter,  it  may  overturn 
the  little  reason  she  has  1 " 

Passing  from  this  subject.  Gammon  surveyed  his  other  relations  with  the 
Earl,  which  were  becoming  daily  more  critical.  He  had  seduced  his  lordship 
into  various  mercantile  speculations,  such  as  had  already  placed  him  in  a 
very  questionable  point  of  view,  as  taking  deliberate  advantage  of  the  raging 
mania  for  bubble  companies.  In  fact,  Gammon  had,  by  his  skilful  manoeuv- 
ring, already  put  into  Lord  Dreddlington's  pocket  some  forty  thousand  pounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  involved  his  lordship  in  liabilities  which  he  never  dreamed 
of  and  even  Gammon  himself  had  not  contemplated.  Then  he  warmed  with  his 
apparent  proximity  to  Parliament  (to  that  part  of  Titmouse's  bargain  Gam- 
mon resolved  to  hold  him  to  the  very  letter),  which  he  was  sure  of  entering 
on  the  very  next  election.  By  that  time  he  would  have  realized  a  sum, 
through  his  connection  with  the  various  companies,  which,  even  independently 
of  the  income  to  be  derived  therearfter  from  the  Yatton  property,  would  render 
him  so  far  independent  as  to  warrant  him  in  dissolving  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap,  and  quitting  at  least  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Gammon  was  a  man  of  very  powerful  mind,  possessing  energies  of 
the  highest  order,  and  for  the  development  and  display  of  which  he  felt,  and 
fretted  when  he  felt,  his  present  position  in  society,  afforded  him  no  scope 
whatever,  till  at  last  he  had  entered  upon  that  series  of  bold  but  well-conceived 
plans  and  purposes  with  which  he  has  been  represented  as  occupied-  since  the 
time  when  he  first  became  the  secret  master  of  the  fortunes  of  Titmouse.  His 
ambition  was  boundless,  and  he  felt  within  himself  a  capacity  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  political  afEairs  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  could  he  but  force  himself 
into  the  regions  where  his  energies  and  qualifications  could  be  discovered  and 
appreciated.  Indeed,  I  wiU  undertake  to  say  that,  had  Gammon  only  been  a 
good  man,  he  would  in  all  probability,  have  become  a  great  one.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  matters  which  were  then  occupying  his  busy  brain.  There 
was  yet  one  upon  which  all  his  thoughts  settled  with  a  sort  of  agitating 
interest — his  connection  with  the  Aubreys  ;  and  whenever  that  name  occurred 
to  his  thoughts,  one  beauteous  image  rose  before  him  like  that  of  an  angel — I 
mean  Miss  Aubrey.  She  was  the  first  object  that  had  ever  excited  in  him  any, 
the  faintest,  semblance  of  the  passion  of  love — that  love,  I  mean,  which  is  in  a 
manner  purified  and  sublimated  from  all  grossness  or  sensuality  by  a  due 
appreciation  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  When  he  dwelt  upon  the 
character  of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  for  a  moment  realized  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  her,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  elevated  above  himself.  Then  her  person  was 
very  beautiful ;  and  there  was  a  certain  bewitching  sometMng  about  her 
manners,  which  Gammon  could  only  feel,  not  describe ;  in  short  bis  passion  - 
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for  her  had  risen  to  a  most  extraordinary  pitch  of  intensity,  and  became  a 
sort  of  infatuation.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Yatton,  he  had  con- 
trived to  continue,  and  was  at  that  moment,  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy 
with  the  Aubreys  :  and  had,  moreover,  been  all  the  while  so  watchful  over 
himself  as  to  have  given  none  of  them  any  reason  to  suspect  the  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  ever 
transpired  to  give  him  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  state  of  matters  between 
Miss  Aubrey  and  Delamere — vsdth  the  exception  of  one  solitary  circumstance 
which  had  at  the  moment  excited  his  suspicions— Mr.  Delamere's  contesting 
the  borough  of  Yatton.  Though  he  had  watched  for  it,  however,  nothing  had 
afterwards  occurred  calculated  to  confirm  his  suspicion.  He  had  taken  infinite 
pains  to  keep  a  good  name  in  Vivian  Street,  with  great  art  representing,  from 
time  to  time,  his  disgust  for  the  conduct  and  character  of  Titmouse  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  towards  that  gentleman.  He 
made  a  point  of  alluding  to  the  "  gross  and  malignant  insult,"  which  had  been 
offered  at  the  hustings  to  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Yatton,  and  which,  he  said, 
was  a  sudden  suggestion  of  Mr.  Titmouse's,  and  carried  into  eiFect  by  "  that  vile 
Unitarian  parson,  Mudflint,"  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Gammon's  wishes  to  the  contrary. 
He  represented  himself  as  still  haunted  by  the' mild,  reproachful  look  with 
which  Dr.  Tatham  had  regarded  him,  as  though  he  had  been  the  author  of  the 
insult.  The  account  which  appeared  in  the  Tme  Slue  of  his  indignant  inter- 
ference on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Delamere's  being  struck  on  the  hustings,  was 
calculated,  as  Mr.  Gammon  conceived  to  corroborate  his  representations,  and 
aid  the  impression  he  was  so  anxious  to  produce.  For  the  same  reason  Mr.' 
Garamon,  whenever  he  had  been  at  Yatton,  had  acted  with  great  caution  so  as  to 
give  no  cause  of  offence  to  Dr.  Tatham  ;  to  whom  he  from  time  to  time  com- 
plained, in  confidence,  of  those  very  acts  of  Mr.  Titmouse  which  had  been' 
dictated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gammon.  Thus  reasoned  Mr.  Gammon  ;  but  it  would 
indeed  have  been  singular  had  he  succeeded  as  he  desired  and  expected.  He  lost 
sight  of  the  proverbial  influence  of  one's  wishes  over  one's  belief.  In  imagining 
that  he  had  concealed  from  the  Aubreys  all  the  unfavourable  features  of  his 
conduct,  was  he  not,  in  some  degree,  exhibiting  the  folly  of  the  bird,  which, 
thrusting  its  head  only  into  the  bush,  imagines  that  it  has  thereby  concealed 
its  whole  body  ? 

The  Aubreys  knew  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  a  general  dislike  and  distrust 
of  Mr.  Gammon  :  but  there  existed  gave  reasons  for  avoiding  any  line  of 
conduct  which  Gammon  might  choose  to  consider  oifensive.  Mr.  Aubrey  justly 
regarded  him  as  standing,  at  present,  alone  between  him  and  some  of  his  most 
serious  liabilities.  If  Gammon,  to  accomplish  objects  to  them  undiscoverable, 
wore  a  mask — why  challenge  his  enmity  by  attempting  to  tear  off  that  mask? 
Mr.  Aubrey  governed  his  movements,  therefore,  with  a  prudent  caution  :  and 
though,  after  the  election  and  the  infamous  decision  of  the  election  committee. 
Gammon  was  received  at  Vivian  Street — whither  he  went  with  no  little  anxiety 
and  trepidation — it  was  with  a  visibly  increased  coolness  and  reserve,  but  still 
with  studious  courtesy.  But  he  felt  that  something  must  at  length  be  done, 
or  attempted,  to  carry  into  effect  his  fond  wishes  with  reference  to  Miss 
Aubrey.  Months  had  elapsed,  and  their  relative  position  seemed  totally  un- 
changed since  the  first  evening  that  his  manoeuvre  had  procured  him  a  brief 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Aubrey's  drawing-room.  In  fact,  he  considered  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  making  known,  in  some  way  or  another,  the  state  of 
his  feelings  to  Miss  Aubrey  ;  and  after  long  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  do  so 
without  loss  of  time,  and,  moreover,  personally.  He  had  a  fearful  suspicion 
that  he  should  be — at  all  events  at  first  unsuccessful;  and  i;ow  that,  havino- 
taken  his  determination,  be  passed  in  rapid  review  all  their  intercourse,  he 
perceived  less  and  less  ground  for  being  sanguine  ;  for  he  felt  tha,t  Miss 
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Aubrey's  manner  towards  him  had  been  throughout  more  cold  and  guarded 
than  that  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Like  a  prudent  general  contemplating 
the  contingencies  of  an  important  expedition,  and  calculating  his  means  of 
encountering  them,  Gammon  (xmsiAeied.— persuasion  failing — what  means  of 
compulsion  had  he?  He  came,  at  length,  finally  to  the  conclusion,  that 
his  resources  were  at  that  moment  most  available ;  and,  moreover,  that  his 
circumstances  required  an  immediate  move. 

The  very  next  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  sallied  forth  from  his  chambers, 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  Vivian  Street,  intending  to  keep  watch  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
going  out  alone  would  afEord  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Aubrey,  alone 
and  undisturbed  ;  reasonably  reckoning  on  the  absence  of  Mr.  Aubrey  at 
the  Temple.  That  day,  however,  Mr.  Gammon  watched  in  vain — during  the 
time  that  he  stayed,  only  the  servants  and  the  children  quitted  the  door. 
TL°,  next  day  he  walked  deliberately  close  past  the  house :  was  that  brilliant 
and  tasteful  performance  of  the  piano,  hers  ?  Again,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessfd.  The  next  day,  from  a  safe  distance,  he  beheld  both  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aubiey,  accompanied  by  a  female  servant  and  the  children,  quit  the  house, 
and  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Park,  whither  he  followed  their  movements 
with  a  beating  heart.  The  next  time,  he  saw  Miss  Aubrey  leave  the  house, 
accompanied  only  by  little  Charles,  and  he  instantly  turned  his  steps  despond- 
ingly  eastward.  Two  days  afterwards,  however.  Gammon's  perseverance  was 
rewarded ;  for  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Aubrey,  accompanied 
by  the  two  children,  quit  the  house,  and  turn  towards  the  Park.  Gammon's 
heart  began  to  beat  hard.  Though  he  never  cared  much  for  dress,  his 
appearance  on  the  present  occasion  afforded  indications  of  some  little  attention 
to  it ;  and  he  appeared  simply  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  as,  after  a  moment's 
somewhat  flurried  pause,  he  knocked  and  rang  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  door. 

"  Is  Mr.  Aubrey  within  ? "  he  inquired  of  the  very  pretty  and  respectable- 
looking  maidservant,  who  presently  answered  his  summons.    "  No,  sir  ;  he 

is  never  here  after  "  Perhaps  Mrs.  Aubrey  "    "  No,  sir  ;  there  is  only 

Miss  Aubrey  at  home ;  my  mistress  and  the  children  are  gone  out  into  the 
Park,  and  Miss  Aubrey  is  writing  letters,  or  she  would  have  gone  with  my 
mistress."  "Perhaps — I  could  see  Miss  Aubrey  for  a  moment?"  inquired 
Gammon,  with  as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  he  could  assume.  "  Certainly,  sir — 
she  is  in  the  drawing-room.  Will  you  walk  upstairs  ?  "  said  the  girl,  who  of 
course  knew  him  well,  as  not  an  infrequent  visitor  at  the  house.  So  she 
led  the  way  upstairs,  he  following,  and  with  somewhat  fading  colour. 

"  Mr.  Oammon !  "  he  presently  heard,  as  he  stood  on  the  landing,  echoed 
in  the  rich  and  soft  voice  of  Miss  Aubrey,  who  seemed  to  speak  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise,  in  answer  to  the  servant's  announcement.  "  Why,  Fanny, 
did  you  not  say  that  neither  your  master  nor  mistress  was  at  home  ?  "  Gammon 
next  heard  hastily  asked  in  a  lower  tone  by  Miss  Aubrey,  and  his  countenance 
fell  a  little  ;  for  there  was  a  tone  of  displeasure,  or  chagrin,  in  her  voice, 
especially  as  she  added,  "You  should  have  said  that  I  was  engaged  J  How- 
ever, show  him  in,  Fanny  ; "  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Gammon  found  him- 
self bowing  his  way  towards  Miss  Aubrey,  with  whom,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  found  himself  alone. 

She  was  sitting  writing  at  her  desk,  before  which  stood,  in  a  smaU  flower- 
glass,  a  beautiful  moss-rose.  There  was  a  little  air  of  negligence  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  hair,  and  her  light  morning  costume  displayed  her  figure  to  infinite 
advantage.  There  was  really  something  inexpressibly  lovely  in  her  whole 
appearance,  seen,  though  she  was,  at  that  moment,  by  Gammon,  through  a 
faint  mist  of  displeasure  which  she  had  thrown  around  herself. 

"Good  morning,  Mr,  Gammon,"  she  commenced,  rising  a  little  from  her 
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chair ;  and  sinking  again  iato  it,  slightly  turned  it  towards  him,  gazing  at 
him  with  some  curiosity. 

"  May  I  venture  to  hope,  madam,  that  I  am  not  intruding  upon  you  ?  "  said 
he,  seating  himself  in  the  chair  nearest  to  him,  and  placing  his  hat  upon  the 
ground. 

"  My  brother  always  leaves  at  halE-past  nine  ;  is  he  not  at  the  Temple  to-day, 
Mr.  Gammon  ? "  she  added  a  little  eagerlj'— for  the  first  time  observing 
something  unusual  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

"I  really  don't  know — in  fact,  I  have  not  been  there  to-day;  I  thought 
it  better,  perhaps  "    He  paused  for  a  second. 

"I  sincerely  trust,  Mr.  Gammon,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  slightly  changing 
colour,  and  looking  with  great  anxiety  at  Mr.  Gammon — "  that  nothing  un- 
pleasant— unfortunate — has  happened  :  do,  pray,  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  she  continued 
earnestly,  turning  her  chair  full  towards  him — "  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  ! " 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  upon  my  honour,  that  nothing  whatever  has  happened, 
that  I  know  of,  since  last  we  met." 

"  Oh  dear — I  was  getting  so  alarmed ! "  said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh,  hastily 
putting  back  the  curls  which  were  clustering  rather  more  luxuriantly  than 
usual  over  her  fair  cheek. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed  ;  I  have,  however, 
an  errand — one  to  me,  at  least,  of  inexpressible  importance,"  he  commenced, 
and  in  a  lower  key  than  that  in  which  he  had  previously  spoken  ;  and  there 
was  a  peculiarity  in  his  manner  which  quite  riveted  Miss  Aubrey's  eye  upon 
his  expressive — and  now,  she  was  plainly,  agitated — countenance.  What  can 
possibly  be  the  matter  ?  thought  she,  as  she  made  a  courteous  but  somewhat 
formal  inclination  towards  him,  and  said  something  about  "  begging  him 
to  proceed." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  that  comparatively  few  as  have  been  my  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  I  may  venture  to  express  my  profound 
appreciation  of  your  superior  character." 

"Really,  sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey — "you  are  not  candid  with  me.  I 
am  now  certain  that  you  have  some  unpleasant  communication  to  make  !  Do, 
I  entreat  of  you,  Mr.  Gammon,  give  me  credit  for  a  little  presence  of  mind 
and  firmness  :  let  me  know  the  worst,  and  be  prepared  to  break  it  to  my 
brother  and  sister."  Gammon  seemed  unable  to  bear  her  bright  blue  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  own,  which  he  directed  to  the  floor,  while  his  cheek  flushed. 
Then  he  looked  again  at  her ;  and  with  an  eye  that  explained  all,  and  drove 
away  the  bloom  from  Miss  Aubrey's  cheek,  while  it  also  suspended,  for  a 
moment,  her  breathing. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  for  an  instant — foj-  one  moment  bear  with  me,  Miss 
Aubrey  !"  continued  Gammon,  in  a  voice  of  low  and  thrilling  pathos — "this 
interview  agitates  me  almost  to  death ;  it  is  that  which  for  a  thousand  hours 
of  intense — absorbing — agonizing  doubts  and  fears,  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  !  "  Miss  Aubrey  sat  perfectly  silent  and  motionless,  gazing  intently  at  him, 
with  blanched  cheek  :  he  might  have  been  addressing  a  Grecian  statue.  "  And 
now — now  that  it  has  at  last  arrived — when  I  feel  as  if  I  were  breathing  a  new 
— a  maddening  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  your  presence — by  the  sight  of  your 
surpassing  loveliness  " 

"  Gracious  mercy,  sir  !  what  can  you  mean  1  "  at  length  interrupted  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  a  slight  start — at  the  same  time  slipping  her  chair  a  little 
further  from  Mr.  Gammon,  "  I-  declare,  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
you,"  she  continued,  with  much  energy ;  but  her  increasing  paleness  showed 
the  efEect  which  his  extraordinary  conduct  had  produced  upon  her.  She 
made  a  strong  and  successful  effort,  however,  to  recover  her  self-possession-. 

"  I  perceive,  madam,  that  you  are  agitated- — <'  I  ajn,  sir  !  astonished  I 
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— shocked  1 — I  could  not  have  imagined  "    "  Madam  !  madam  1  at  the  risk 

of  being  deemed  unkind — cruel — if  I  die  for  it,  I  cannot  resist  telling  you 

that  I  reverence — I  love  you  to  a  degree  "    "Oh,  Heavens  1  "  murmured 

Miss  Aubrey,  still  gazing  with  an  air  of  amazement  at  him.  Several  times  she 
thought  of  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  and  at  once  get  rid  of  so  astounding  an 
interruption  and  intrusion  ;  but  for  several  reasons  she  abstained  from  doing 
so  as  long  as  possible. 

"It  would  be  ridiculous,  sir,"  said  she,  at  length,  with  sudden  spirit  and 
dignity,  "  to  affect  ignorance  of  your  meaning  and  intentions  ;  but  may  I 
venture  to  ask  what  .conduct  of  mine — what  single  act  of  miae — or  word — 
or  look — has  ever  induced  you  to  imagine — for  one  moment  to  indulge  so 
insane  " 

"  Alas,  madam,  that  which  you  could  not  conceal  or  control — -your  incompar- 
able excellence — your  beauty — loveliness — Madam  !  madam  !  the  mere  sight  of 
your  transcendent  charms — my  soul  sank  prostrate  before  you  the  first  moment 
that  I  ever  saw  yoa  " 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Gammon  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  with  passionate 
fervour  of  manner.  Miss  Aubrey  trembled  visibly,  and  had  grown  very  cold. 
A  little  vinaigrette  stood  beside  her— and  its  stimulating  powers  were  infinitely 
serviceable,  and  at  length  aided  her  in  making  head  against  her  rebellious 
feelings. 

"  I  certainly  ought  to  feel  flattered,  sir,"  said  she,  rapidly  recovering  herself 
— "  by  the  high  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  me — of  one  who 
has  not  the  slightest  claim  upon  your  good  opinion.  I  really  cannot  conceive 
what  conduct  of  mine  can  have  led  you  to  imagine  that  such  an — an — 
application — as  this  could  be  successful — or  received  otherwise  than  with 
astonishment — and,  if  persiated  in — displeasure,  Mr.  Gammon."    This  she  said 

in  her  natural  manner,  and  very  pointedly.    '•  Miss  Aubrey — permit  me  " 

said  Gammon  passionately.  "  I  cannot,  sir — I  have  heard  already  too  much  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  when  a  lady  requests  a  gentleman  to  desist  from  conduct 
which  pains  and  shocks  her — sir,"  she  added  hastily  and  peremptorily — "I 
beg  you  will  at  once  desist  from  addressing  me  in  so  very  improper  a  strain 
and  manner." 

"  Indulge  my  agonized  feelings  for  one  moment.  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon, 
with  desperate  energy—"  alas  ?  I  had  suspected — I  had  feared — that  our 
respective  positions  in  society  would  lead  you  to  despise  so  comparatively 
humble  and  obscure  a  person,  in  point  of  station  and  cu'cumstances— " 

'■  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Kate  magnificently,  drawing  up  her  figure  to  its  utmost 
height — -her  manner  almost  petrifying  Gammon,  whose  last  words  she  had  most 
unaccountably  imagined,  at  the  moment,  to  amount  to  a  bitter  sarcastic 
allusion  to  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  diminished  personal  consequence  in 
society  ;  but  she  was  quickly  undeceived,  as  he  proceeded,  fervently — "Yes, 
madam — your  birth — your  family  connections — your  transcendent,  mental, 
and  personal  qualities,  shining  all  the  brighter  in  the  gloom  of  adversity  " 

"  I — I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  misunderstood  you,"  said  Kate,  discovering 
her  error,  and  colouring  violently — "but  it  is  even  more  painful  to  me  to 
listen  to  the  language  you  are  addressing  to  me.  Since  you  urge  me  to  it,  I 
beg  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  if  by  what  you  have  been  saying  to  me,  I  am 
to  gather  that  you  are  making  me  an  ofiier  of  your  addresses — I  decline  them  at 
once,  most  peremptorily,  as  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question."  The  tone  and 
manner  in  which  this  was  said — the  determination  and  hauteur  perceptible  in 
her  striking  and  expressive  features — blighted  all  the  nascent  hopes  of  Gam- 
mon ;  who  turned  jjerfectly  pale,  and  looked  the  very  image  of  misoiy  and 
despair.  The  ■\^•orkings  of  his  strongly  marked  features  told  of  the  "agony 
of  bis  feelings.    Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  momenta,    -  Alas  !  madam," 
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at  length  he  inquired,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  am  I  presumptuous,  if  I  intimate 
a  fear — which  I  dare  hardly  own  to  myself  even — that  I  am  too  late — that  there 

is  some  more  fortunate  "    Miss  Aubrey  blushed  scarlet. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  quick  indignant  energy.  "  I  should  certainly  consider 
such  inquiries — most— presrmptuous — most  offensive — most  unwarranted  by 
anything  that  has  ever  passed  between  us  " — and  indeed  her  eye  quite  shone 
with  indignation. 

"  You  cannot  but  be  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  greatly  taxing  my  forbearance 
— nay,  sir,  I  feel  that  you  are  taking  a  very  great  liberty  in  making  any 
such  inquiries  or  suggestions,"  continued  Miss  Aubrey,  proudly,  but  more 
calmly ;  "  but,  as  your  manner  is  unobjectionable  and  respectable,  I  have  no 
objection  to  say,  sir,  most  unhesitatingly,  that  the  reason  you  hint  at  is  not  in 
the  least  concerned  in  the  answer  I  have  given.  I  have  declined  your  pro- 
posals, sir,  simply  because  I  olioose  to  decline  them — ^because  I  have  not,  nor 
ever  could  have,  the  least  disposition  to  entertain  them." 

Gammon  could  not,  at  the  moment,  determine  whether  she  really  had  or  had 
not  a  pre-engagement. 

"  Madam,  you  would  bear  with  me  did  you  but  know  the  exquisite  suffering 
your  words  occasion  me  1  Your  hopeless  tone  and  manner  appear  to  my  soul 
to  consign  it  to  perdition — to  render  me  perfectly  careless  about  life,"  said 
Gammon,  with  irresistible  pathos  :  and  Miss  Aubrey,  as  she  looked  and 
listened,  in  spite  of  herself,  pitied  him.  "  I  might,  perhaps,  establish  some  claim 
to  your  favour,  were  I  at  liberty  to  recount  to  you  my  long  unwearied  exertions 
to  shield  your  noble-spirited  brother — ^nay,  all  of  you — from  impending  trouble 
and  danger — to  avert  it  from  you," 

"  We  are  indeed  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  towards  us,  Mr.  Gammon," 
replied  Miss  Aubrey  with  her  usual  sweetness  and  fascinating  frankness  of 
manner,  which  now  he  could  not  bear  to  behold. 

"  Suffer  me,  Miss  Aubrey,  but  one  word  more,"  he  continued  eagerly,  appre- 
hensive that  she  was  about  to  check  him.  "  Were  you  but  aware  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  come  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet — myself,  and  all 
I  have — nor  is  that  little,  for  I  am  in  independent  circumstances — I  shall  soon 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons  " — Miss  Aubrey  exhibited  still  more  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  impatience — ' '  and  for  ever  have  abandoned  the  hateful  walk  in 
life  to  which  for  the  last  few  years  '' 

"  I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  you,  sir,  however  uselessly  to  yourself  and 
disagreeable  and  painful  to  me.  If,  after  all  I  have  said,  you  choose  to 
persevere,"  said  Miss  Aubrey  with  calm  displeasure. 

But  Gammon  persevered. — "  I  say.  Miss  Aubrey,  that  could  you  but  catch  a 
glimpse — one  momemtary  glimpse — of  the  troubles — the  dangers  which  lurk 
around  you  all — infinitely  greater  than  any  which  you  have  even  yet  ex- 
perienced, severe  and  terrible  though  these  have  been — which  are  every  day 

coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  you  "    "  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Gammon  ? " 

interrupted  Miss  Aubrey  alarmedly.    " — And  which,  eager  and  anxious  as 

may,  and  shall  be,  my  efforts,  I  may  be  unable  any  longer  to  avert  from  you  

you  would  at  least  appreciate  the  pure  and  disinterested  motives  with  which 
I  set  out  upon  my  truly  disastrous  mission." 

"  Once  more,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  assure  you  that  I  feel — that  we  all  of  us  feel 
— a  lively  gratitude  towards  you  for  the  great  services  you  have  rendered  us  • 
nut  how  can  that  possibly  vary  my  resolvtion  ?    Surely,  Mr.  Gammon,  you  will 

pot  require  me  to  enter  again  upon  a  most  iinplcat;ant  "    Gammon  heaved  a 

brofound  sigh. — "With  regard  to  your  intimation  of  the  danger  which  menaces 
us — alas  1  we  have  seen  much  trouble — and  Providence  may  design  us  to  see 
much  more — I  own,  Mr.  Gammon,  that  I  am  disturbed  by  what  you  have  said 
to  me  on  that  subject," 
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"I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,  madam,"  said  Gammon  in  a  low, 
passionate'  tone,  evidently  preparing  to  sink  upon  one  knee,  and  to  assume  an 
imploring  attitude  ;  on  which  Miss  Aubrey  rose  from  her  chair,  and  stepping 
back  a  pace  or  two,  said,  with  great  resolution,  and  in  an  indignant  manner — ■ 
"  If  you  do  not  instantly  resume  your  seat,  sir,  I  shall  ring  the  beU  ;  for  you  are 
beginning  to  take  advantage  of  my  present  defenceless  position — you  are 
persecuting  me,  and  I  will  not  suffer  it. — Sir,  resume  your  seat,  or  I  summon 
the  servant  into  the  room— a  humiliation  I  could  have  wished  to  spare  you." 

Her  voice  was  not  half  so  imperative  as  was  her  eye.  He  felt  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless — he  bowed  profoundly,  and  said  in  a  low  tone — "  I  obey  you, 
madam." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  moments.  At  length — "  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey,  looking  at  her  watch,  "  you  will  forgive  me  for  reminding  you 
that  when  you  entered  I  was  engaged  writing  lettera  " — and  she  glanced  at 
her  desk — "  for  which  purpose  alone  it  is  that  I  am  not  now  accompanying  my 
sister  and  the  children." 

"  I  feel  too  painfully,  madam,  that  I  am  intruding  ;  but  I  shall  soon  cease 
to  trouble  you.  Every  one  has  some  great  bitterness  to  pass  through  at  some 
time  or  other  of  his  life — and  I  have  this  instant  passed  through  mine,"  replied 
Grammon  gloomily.  "I  will  not  say  that  the  Mtterness  of  death  is  past ;  but 
I  feel  that  life  has  henceforth,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  worth  pursuing." 
Miss  Aubrey  remained  silent  while  bespoke. — "Before  we  part.  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  close,  as  far  as  I — nay,  as  far,  it  may  be,  as  both  of  us  are  concerned — a 
,  very  memorable  interview,  I  have  yet  one  communication  to  make,  to  which  you 
[will  listen  with  absorbing  interest.  It  will  be  made  to  you  in  such  confidence 
I  as,  having  heard  it,  you  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  conscientiously  to 
[keep  from  every  person  upon  earth  ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  produce  such  efEect 
upon  you  as  it  may." 

I  "I  shall  not  disguise  from  you,  sir,  that  your  maimer  and  your  language 
alai-m  me  terribly,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  peculiarly  struck  by  the  sinister  expres- 
sion of  his  eye — one  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sad,  subdued,  gentle  tone  and 
manner  of  his  address.  "  I  am  not  anxious  to  receive  so  dark  and  mysterious 
a  communication  as  you  hint  at  ;  and,  if  you  choose  to  make  it,  I  shall  use  my 
own  discretion  as  to  keeping  it  myself,  or  mentioning  it  to  any  one  whom  I 
may  choose — of  that  I  assure  you.  You  see  that  I  am  agitated  ;  I  own  it," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  and  pressing  her  left  hand  against  her  side  ; 
"  but  I  am  prepared  to  hear  anything  you  may  choose  to  tell  me — that  I  ought 
to  hear. — Have  mercy,  sir,"  she  added  in  a  melting  voice,  "on  a  woman  whose 
nerves  you  have  already  sufficiently  shaken  1 " 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  with  a  bright  and  passionate  eye  that  would  have 
drunk  her  very  soul.  After  a  moment's  pause — "  Madam,  it  is  this,"  said  he 
in  a  very  low  tone ;  "  I  have  the  means — I  declare  in  the  presence  of  Heaven, 
and  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  man  " — [Oh,  Gammon  !  Gammon  !  Gammon  1 
have  you  forgotten  what  occurred  between  you  and  your  friend  Titmouse  one 
short  week  ago  ?  Strange,  infatuated  man  !  what  can  you  mean  ?  What  if  she 
should  take  you  at  your  word  ?] — "  of  restoring  to  your  brother  all  that  he  has 
lust — the  Yatton  property.  Miss  Aubrey — ^immediately — permanently — without 
fear  of  future  disturbance — by  due  process  of  law — openly  and  most  honour- 
ably." 

"  You  are  trifling  with  me,  sir,"  gasped  Miss  Aubrey,  faintly,  very  faintly — her 
cheek  blanched,  and  her  eye  riveted  upon  that  of  Gammon. 

"  Before  God,  madam,  I  speak  the  truth,"  replied  Gammon  solemnly. 

Miss  Aubrey  seemed  struggling  ineffectually  to  heave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
pressed  both  hands  upon  her  left  side,  over  her  heart. 

"You  are  ill,  very  ill,  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon  with  alarm,  rising 
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from  his  chair.  She  also  rose,  rather  hastily  ;  turned  towards  the  window, 
and  with  feeble  trembling  hands  tried  to  open  it,  as  if  to  relieve  her  faiiitness 
by  the  fresh  air.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  poor  Kate  had  been  at  length  over- 
powered, and  Gammon  reached  her  just  in  time  to  receive  her  inanimate  figure, 
which  sunk  into  his  arms,  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  conscious  of  the 
feelings  he  that  moment  experienced,  as  he  felt  her  pressure  against  his  arm  and 
knee,  and  gazed  upon  her  beautiful  but  death-like  features.  He  felt  as  though 
he  had  been  brought  into  momentary  contact  with  an  angel.  Every  fibre 
within  him  thrilled.  She  moved  not;  she  breathed  not.  He  dared  not  kisa 
her  lip,  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  but  raised  her  soft  white  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  ■  kissed  it  with  indescribable  tenderness  and  reverence.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause  of  irresolution,  he  gently  drew  her  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  hei 
down,  supporting  her  head  and  applying  her  vinaigrette,  till  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
evidenced  returned  consciousness.  Before  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  or  could 
have  become  aware  of  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  her,  he  had  withdrawn  to 
a  respectful  distance,  and  was  gazing  at  her  -with  deep  anxiety.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  her  complete  restoration — which,  however,  the  fresh  air 
entering  through  the  windows,  which  Gammon  hastily  threw  open,  added  to 
the  incessant  use  of  her  vinaigrette,  greatly  accelerated. 

"  I  hardly  know,  sir,"  she  commenced,  in  a  very  low  and  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  looking  languidly  at  him,  "  whether  I  really  heard  you  say,  or  only  dreamed 
that  I  heard  you  say,  something  most  extraordinary  about  Yatton  ? " 

"  I  pray  you,  madam,  to  wait  tmtil  you  are  completely  restored  ;  but  it 
was  indeed  no  dream — it  was  my  voice  which  you  heard  utter  the  words  you 
allude  to  ;  and  when  you  can  bear  it,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  them  as  the 
words,  indeed,  of  truth  and  soberness." 

"  I  am  ready  now,  sir — I  beg  you  will  say  quickly  what  you  have  to  say," 
replied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  returning  firmness  of  tone  and  calmness  of  manner ; 
at  the  same  time  passing  her  snowy  handkerchief  feebly  over  her  forehead. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said  before.  She  listened  with  increasing  excite- 
ment of  manner  ;  her  emotions  at  length  overmastered  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  for  some  moments  unrestrainedly. 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  in  silence  ;  and  then  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings,  turned  aside  his  head,  and  gazed  towards  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  room.  How  little  he  thought  that  the  object  on  which  his  eyes  accident- 
ally settled,  a  most  splendid  harp,  had  been  only  a  few  days  before,  presented 
to  Miss  Aubrey  by  Mr.  Delamere  1 

"  What  misery.  Miss  Aubrey,  has  the  sight  of  your  distress  occasioned  me  I  " 
said  Gammon  at  length  ;  "  and  yet  why  should  my  communication  have  dis- 
tressed you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  doubt,  Mr.  Gammon,  the  truth  of  what  you  have  so  solemnly  told 
me,"  she  replied,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  but  will  you  not  tell  my  unfortunate, 
my  high-minded,  my  almost  broken-hearted  brother  ?  "  Again  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  weeping. 

"Must  I — dare  I — say  it.  Miss  Aubrey?"  presently  inquired  Gammon  in 
a  broken  voice  ;  "  can  I  say  it  without  occasioning  what  I  dread  more  than  I 
can  express — your  displeasure  !  The  use  to  be  made  of  my  power  rests  luith 
you  alone.''''  She  shook  her  head  bitterly  and  despairingly,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief  while  he  proceeded.  "  One  word — one  blessed  word  from 
your  lips  — and  before  this  very  day  shall  have  passed  away,  I  strike  down 
the  wretched  puppet  that  at  present', defiles  Yatton — replace  your  noble-minded 
toother  at  Yatton — restore  you  all  to  its  delicious  shades — Oh,  Miss  Aubrey, 
how  you  will  love  them !  A  thousand  times  dearer  than  ever  I  Every  trace 
of  the  wretched  idiot  now  there  shall  vanish  ;  and  let  all  this  come  to  pass 
lefore  I  presume  to  claim  " 
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"It  is  impossible,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
"  even  were  you  to  place  my  brother  on  the  throne  of  England.    Is  it  not  cruel 

 shocking — that  if  you  know  my  brother  is  really  entitled — nay,  it  is  monstrous 

injustice ! — What  may  be  the  means  at  your  command  I  know  not — I  shall 
not  inquire  ;  if  it  is  to  be  purchased  only  on  the  terms  you  mention  " — she 
involuntarily  shuddered — "  be  it  so^I  cannot  help  it ;  and  if  my  brother  and 
his  family  must  perish  because  I  reject  your  addresses  " 

"Say  not  that  word,  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Do  not  shut  out  all  hope— Eecall  it  I 
For  God's  sake  consider  the  consequences  to  your  brother — to  his  family  ! 
I  tell  you  that  malice  and  rapacity  are  at  this  moment  gleaming  like  wild  wolves 
within  a  few  paces  of  you — ready  to  rush  upon  you.  Did  you  but  see  them 
as  distinctly  as  I  do,  you  would  indeed  shudder  and  shrink  " 

"  I  do,  sir ;  but  we  trust  in  a  merciful  Providence,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey, 
clasping  together  her  hands,  ■'  and  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Heaven." 

"  May  not  Heaven  have  brought  about  this  meeting  between  us  as  a  mode 

of  "    "  Monstrous  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look 

that  for  a  moment  silenced  him. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  you  should  leave  me,  sir,"  presently  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
determinedly.  "I  have  suflEered  surely  sufficiently  already ;  and  my  first 
answer  is  also  my  last.    I  beg  now,  sir,  that  you  wQl  retire." 

"  Madam,  you  are  obeyed,"  replied  Gammon  rising,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  sorrowful  deference.  He  felt  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  "  I  now  seem  fully 
aware,  to  myself  even,  of  the  unwarrantable  liberty  I  have  taken,  and  solicit 
your  forgiveness — "  Miss  Aubrey  bowed  to  him  loftily. — "  I  wUl  not  presume 
to  solicit  your  silence  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  concerning  the  visit  I  have  paid 
you  ? "  he  continued  very  anxiously. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  concealing  anything  from  my  brother  and 
sister ;  but  I  shall  freely  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  the  matter." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  preparing  to  move  towards  the  door,  while  Miss 
Aubrey  raised  her  hand  to  the  bell— "in  taking  leave  of  you,"  he  paused, — 
"  let  me  hope,  not  for  ever — receive  my  solemn  assurance,  given  before  Heaven  1 
that,  haughtily  as  you  have  repelled  my  advances  this  day,  I  will  yet  continue 
to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  avert  the  troubles  now  threatening  your 
brother— which,  I  fear,  however,  will  be  but  of  little  avail !  Farewell,  farewell. 
Miss  Aubrey  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  was  the  next  moment  rapidly  descending 
the  stairs.  Miss  Aubrey,  bursting  afresh  into  tears,  threw  herself  again  upon 
ithe  sofa,  and  continued  long  in  a  state  of  excessive  agitation. 

Mr.  Gammon  walked  eastward  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  described.  How  he  loathed  the  sight  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  its  disgust- 
ing approaches  !  He  merely  looked  into  the  office  for  a  moment,  saying  that  he 
felt  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to  business  that  day ;  and  then  betook 
himself  to  his  solitary  chambers— a  thousand  times  more  solitary  and  cheerless 
than  ever  they  had  appeared  before — where  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  reverie 
for  hours.  About  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  he  was  guilty  of  a  strange  piece 
of  extravagance ;  for,  his  fevered  soul  being  unable  to  find  rest  anywhere,  he 
set  o£E  for  Vivian  Street,  and  paced  up  and  down  it,  with  his  eye  constantly 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Aubrey's  house  ;  he  saw  the  lights  disappear  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  reappear  in  the  bed-rooms  ;  them  also  he  watched  out — still  he 
lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fatal  fascination 
about  it ;  and  it  was  past  three  o'clock  before,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body, 
he]  regained  his  chamber,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  slept  from  mere 
weariness. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  man  of  a  very  different  description — Mr.  Aubrey.  He 
had  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  real  study  of  the  law  ;  during  which  time  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  made  at  least  five  times  the 
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progress  that  is  generally  made  by  even  the  most  successful  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  legal  profession.  He  had,  moreover,  during  the 
same  period,  produced  five  or  six  exceedingly  able  political  dissertations,  and 
several  important  contributions  to  historical  literature ;  and  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  such  exertions  as  these,  and  such  anxieties  as 
were  his,  had  told  visibly  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  He  was  very 
thin ;  his  cheek  had  lost  its  colour ;  his  eye  was  oppressed ;  his  spirits  had 
lost  their  buoyancy,  except  in  the  few  intervals  which  he  was  permitted,  by 
his  harassing  labours,  of  domestic  enjoyment.  He  still  bore  up,  however,  against 
his  troubles  with  an  unyielding  resolution  ;  feeling  that  Providence  had  called 
upon  him  to  do  his  uttermost,  and  await  the  result  with  patience  and  faith. 
Nothing  had  occurred  during  this  long  interval  to  brighten  his  prospects — to 
diminish  his  crushing  load  of  liability  by  a  nair's  weight.  But  his  well- 
disciplined  mind  now  stood  him  in  noble  stead,  and  enabled  him  to  realize  a 
daily  consciousness  of  advancement  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  Well  indeed  may  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  grander  spectacle  for 
angels  or  men,  than  a  great  mind  struggling  with  adversity. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  alarm  occasioned  Mr.  Aubrey  on  his  return  from 
the  Temple  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Gammon  had  paid  his  remark- 
able visit  to  Miss  Aubrey,  by  the  sight  of  the  troubled  countenances  of  his 
wife  and  sister.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  returned  home  within  about  half  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Gammon's  leaving  Vivian  Street,  and  to  her  Miss  Aubrey  instantly 
communicated  the  extraordinary  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  her,  all,  in 
fact,  that  had  passed  between  them — with  the  exception  of  the  astounding 
information  concerning  the  alleged  possibility  of  their  restoration  to  Yatton. 
The  two  ladies  had,  indeed,  determined  on  concealing  the  whole  matter  from 
Mr.  Aubrey,  at  all  events  for  the  present ;  but  their  perceptible  agitation  increas- 
ing as  he  questioned  them  concerning  the  cause  of  it,  rendered  concealment 
impossible,  and  they  told  him  frankly  (excepting  only  the  matter  above 
mentioned)  the  singular  and  most  embarrassing  incident  which  had  happened 
in  his  absence.  Blank  amazement  was  succeeded  by  vLvid  indignation  in  Mr. 
Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  this  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  their 
circumstances :  and  for  several  hours  he  was  excessively  agitated.  In  vain  they 
tried  to  soothe  him  ;  in  vain  did  Kate  throw  her  arms  fondly  round  him,  and 
implore  him,  for  all  their  sakes,  to  take  no  notice  to  Mr.  Gammon  of  what  had 
happened  ;  in  vain  did  she  protest  that  she  would  give  him  instant  intelligence 
of  any  future  attempt  by  Mr.  Gammon  to  renew  his  offer  ;  in  vain  did  they 
both  remind  him,  with  great  emotion,  of  the  fearful  power  over  all  of  them 
which  was  in  Mr.  Gammon's  hands.  He  was  peremptory  and  inflexible,  and, 
moreover,  frank  and  explicit ;  and  told  them,  on  quitting  home  the  next 
morning,  that,  though  they  might  rely  on  his  discretion  and  temper,  he  had 
resolved  to  communicate  that  day,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  with  Mr. 
Gammon ;  not  only  peremptorily  forbidding  any  renewal  of  his  proposals, 
but  also  requesting  him  to  discontinue  his  visits  in  Vivian  Street. 

"  Oh,  Charles  I  Charles  !  be  punctually  home  by  six !  "  exclaimed  they,  as  he 
embraced  them  both  at  parting,  and  added,  bursting  afresh  into  tears,  "do 
consider  the  agony — the  dreadful  suspense  we  shall  be  in  all  day  !  "  "I 
will  return  by  six,  to  a  minute  !  Don't  fear  for  me  !  "  he  replied,  with  a  smile— 
which,  however,  instantly  disappeared,  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  their  presence. 

Old  Mr.  Quirk  was  the  nest  morning,_  about  ten  o'clock,  over  head  and  ears 
in  business  of  all  kinds — and  sadly  missed  the  clear-headed  and  energetic 
Gammon  ;  so,  fearing  that  that  gentleman's  indisposition  must  still  continue, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  his  coming  to  the  office  as  usual,  he  took 
off  his  spectacles,  locked  his  room-door,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  by  any 
possibility  looking  on  any  of  the  numerous  letters  and  papers  lying  on  his 
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table;  and  set  off  to  make  a  call  upon  Mr.  Gammon —whose  countenance,, 
flushed  and  harassed,  strongly  corroborated  what  he  said  on  the  subject  of 
his  indisposition.  Still,  he  said,  he  could  attend  to  any  business  which  Mr. 
Quirk  was  prepared  then  to  mention ;  whereupon  Mr.  Quirk  took  from  hig 
pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  put  on  his  glasses,  and  put  questions  to  him  from  a 
number  of  memoranda  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose.  Gammon's  answers 
were  brief,  and  pointed,  and  explicit,  on.  all  matters  mentioned — as  might  have 
been  e.xpected  from  one  of  his  great  ability  and  energy — but  his  muddle- 
headed  companion  could  not  carry  away  a  single  clear  idea  of  what  had  been  so 
clearly  told  him  ;  and  without  avowing  the  fact,  of  which  he  felt,  however,  a 
painful  consciousness,  simply  determined  to  do  nothing  that  he  could. possibly 
avoid  doing,  till  Mr.  Gammon  made  his  reappearance  at  the  office,  and  reduced 
the  little  chaos  there  into  something  like  form  and  order. 

Before  he  quitted  Mr.  Gammon,  that  gentleman  quietly  and  easily  led  the 
conversation  towards  the  subject  of  the  various  out-standing  debts  due  to  the 
firm. 

"  Ah,  drat  it  1 "  quoth  the  old  gentleman,  briskly — "  the  heaviest,  you  know, 
is — eh? — I  suppose,  however,"  he  added  apprehensively,  and  scratching  his 
head,  "I  mustn't  name  that — I  mean  that  fellow  Aubrey's  account — without 
our  coming  to  words."  "  Why — stay  !  stay,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  gravely 
thoughtful  air — "  I  don't  see  that,  either,  Mr.  Quirk.  Forbearance  has  its 
limits.  It  may  be  abused,  Mr.  Quirk."  "  Ecod  !  I  should  think  so  ! "  quoth 
Mr.  Quirk  eagerly — "  and  I  know  who's  abused  some'bodif&  forbearance — eh, 
Gammon  ? "  "I  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon  with  a  sigh 
— "  I  fear  I  must  plead  no  longer  for  him — I  have  gone  already,  perhaps,  much 
further  than  my  duty  to  the  fiim  warranted." 

"It's  a  heavy  balance,  Gammon — a  very  heavy  balance,  £1,446  odd,  to  be 
outstanding  so  long — he  agreed  to  pay  interest  on't — didn't  he,  eh  ? — But  really 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  it ;  and — come,  Gammon  !  as  you've  had  your 
turn  so  long,  now  comes  mine  ! — Tip  him  over  to  me."  "  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  distress  him,  poor  devil !  "  "  Distress  him?  Our  bUl  must  be  paid.  D — n 
him  1  why  don't  he  pay  his  debts  ?  I  pay  mine — you  pay  yours — he  must  pay 
his."  "Certainly.  By  the  way,"  said  Gammon  suddenly,  "if  you  were  to 
take  bold  and  decided  steps,  his  friends  would  undoubtedly  come  forward  and 
relieve  him."  "Ay!  ay  ! — What  do  you  think  of  three  days — give  him  three 
days  to  turn  about  in  ? — There's  he  living  all  the  while  in  a  d — d  fine  house 
at  the  West  End,  like  a  gentleman — looks  down,  I'll  be  sworn,  on  us  poor 
attorneys  already,  beggar  as  he  is,  because  he's  coming  to  the  bar.  Now  mind, 
Gammon,  no  nonsense  !  I  won't  stand  your  coming  in  again  as  you  did 
before — if  I  write — honour  between  thieves  !  eh  ?  "  "I  pledge  my  honour  to 
you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  will  interfere  no  more  ;  but  the  law  must  take  its 
course."  "  That's  it !  "  said  Mr.  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully  ;  "I'll  tip 
him  a  tickler  before  he's  a  day  older  that  shall  wake  him  up — ah,  ha  !  " 

"  You  will  do  me  one  favour,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  am  sure,"  said.  Mr.  Gammon,  with 
that  civil  but  peremptory  manner  of  his,  which  invariably  commanded  Quirk's 
assent  to  his  suggestions — "You  will  insert  a  disclaimer  in  the  letter  of ,  its 
emanating  from  me — or  being  with  my  consent."  "Oh  lud,  yes  !  yes  1  any- 
thing." "Nay — rather  against  my  wish,  you  know— eh?  Just  for  appear- 
ance's sake — as  I  have  always  appeared  so  infernally  civil  to  the  man,  till 
now." 

"  Will  yoa  draw  it  up  yourself?  And  then,  so  as  the  other  matter's  all  right 
— ^no  flinching — stick  in  as  much  palaver,  Gammon  I — ah  ha  1 — as  you  like  !  " 
replied  Quirk  ;  who,  as  the  proposal  involved  only  a  greater  measure  -  of 
discourtesy  on  his  part,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  interest,  regarded  it  with 
perfect  indifierence.    He  took  his  leave  of  Gammon  in  better  spirits  than 
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those  which  he  had  carried  with  him.  It  having  been  thus  determined  on  bj 
the  partners  that  within  a  day  or  two'fs  time,  Mr.  Aubrey  should  be  required 
to  pay  the  whole  balance,  under  penalty  of  an  arrest — Gammon,  on  being 
loft  alone,  folded  his  arms  as  he  sat  beside  his  breakfast  table — and  meditated 
on  the  probable  results  of  this  his  first  hostile  move  against  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  I 
wonder  whether  she's  told  him,"  thought  he,  with  a  slight  palpitation — which 
was  somewhat  increased  by  a  pretty  sharp  knock  at  his  outer  door.  The  colour 
suddenly  deserted  his  cheek  as  he  started  from  his  >  Beat,  scattering  on  the 
floor  nearly  a  dozen  unopened  letters  which  had  been,  lying  at  his  elbow  on 
the  table  :  and  he  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  subdue  a  little  of  his  agitation,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  present  himself  with  some  show  of  calmness  before  the 
visitor  whom  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  he  should  see  on  opening  the  door. 
He  was  right.  The  next  minute  beheld  him  ushering  into  his  room,  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  self-possessioh,  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  countenance  showed 
embarrassment  and  agitation. 

"  I  have  caUed  upon  you,  Mr.  Gammon,"  commenced  Aubrey,  taking  the  seat 
to  which  Mr.  Gammon  with  great  courtesy,  motioned  him,  and  then  resumed 
his  own,  "in  consequence  of  your  visit  yesterday  to  Vivian  Street — of  your 
surprising  interview  with  my  sister — your  most  unexpected,  extraordinary 
proposal  to  her." 

Mr.  Gammon  listened  respectfully,  with  an  air  of  earnest  attention,  evidently 
not  intending  to  make  any  reply. 

"  It  cannot  surprise  you,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
it  immediately  on  my  return  home  yesterday  evening.  It  was  undoubtedly  my 
sister's  duty  to  do  so ;  but  she  did  it,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  to  you,  sir, 
with  great  reluctance,  as  a  matter  of  exquisitely  painful  delicacy.  Sir,  she  has 
told  me  all  that  passed  between  you." 

I  cannot  presume,  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  find  fault  with  anything  Miss  Aubrey  may 
have  thought  proper  to  do  ;  she  cannot  do  wrong,"  replied  Gammon,  calmly, 
though  Mr.  Aubrey's  last  words  had  occasioned  him  lively  anxiety  as  to  the 
extent  of  Miss  Aubrey's  communications  to  her  brother.  He  observed  Mr. 
Aubrey's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  steadfastly,  and  saw  that  he  was  labouring  under 
much  excitement.    "If  I  have  done  anything  calculated  to  inflict  the  slightest 

pain  upon  a  lady  for  whom  I  have  so  profound  "  he  saw  the  colour  mounting 

into  Mr.  Aubrey's  cheek,  and  a  sterner  expression  appearing  in  his  eye — "  a 
respect,  or  upon  you  or  any  of  your  family,  I  am  distressed  beyond  measure." 

"  I  perfectly  appreciate,  Mr.  Gammon,  the  position  in  which  we  stand  with 
regard  to  each  other,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  forced  calmness.  "  Though  I  am 
fearfully  changed  in  respect  of  fortune,  I  am  not  a  whit  changed — we  are  none 
of  us  clianged,'"  he  continued  proudly,  "  in  respect  of  personal  feelings  and 
character." 

He  paused  :  Gammon  spoke  not.  Presently  Mr.  Aubrey  resumed-^"  I  am,  as 
we  are  all,  very  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  us,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  placed  at 
your  mercy." 

"  Pray — I  beg,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  you  vsdll  not  speak  in  a  strain  which  really 
hurts  my  feelings,"  interrupted  Gammon  earnestly;  "and  which  nothing  on 
my  part  has  justified,  nor  can  justify." 

"  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Aubrey  firmly,  "  I  meant  nothing  in  the  least  calculated 
wound  your  feelings,  but  merely  to  express  my  own ;  and  let  me,  Mr. 
Gammon,  without  the  least  reserve  or  circumlocution,  inform  you  that  both 
my  sister  and  I  have  felt  vivid  dissatisfaction  at  your  conduct  of  yesterday ; 
and  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  lose  no  time  in  informing  ybu  that  yopr 
proposals  are  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  can  never  be  entertained, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  one  moment." 
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Had  Aubrey  been,  instead  of  a  mere  pauper  he  really  was,  and  in  the  presence 
of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  able  to  cast  him  instantly  into  prison,  at  that 
moment  in  the  position  he  had  formerly  occupied,  of  wealth  and  greatness,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  with  an  air  of  more  dignified  detelmination,  and  even 
hautt'vr  :  which  Gammon  perceived  and  fully  appreciated. 

"  I  am  undoubtedly  aware,  sir,  of  the  disparity  between  Miss  Aubrey  and 
myself  in  point  of  position,"  said  he,  coldly. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  would  I,  on  any 
account,  say  anything  offensive  to  you,  Mr.  Gammon  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
explicitly  and  decisively.  I  therefore  now  beg  you  to  understand  that  your 
overtures  must  not,  in  any  shape,  or  at  any  time,  be  renewed  ;  and  this  I  must 
insist  upon  without  assigning  or  suggesting  any  reason  whatever."  Gammon 
listened  attentively  and  silently.  "  I  presume,  Mr.  Gammon,  that  I  cannot 
be  misunderstood?"  added  Mr.  Aubrey,  vnth  a  very  perceptibly  increased 
peremptoriness  of  manner. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  misunderstand  what  you  say,  sir,"  replied  Gammon  ; 
in  whose  dark  bosom  Mr.  Aubrey's  words  had,  at  it  were,  stung  and  roused  the 
serpent  pride — which  might  have  been  seen  with  crest  erect,  and  glaring  eyes. 
But  Mr.  Gammon's  external  manner  was  calm  and  subdued. 

"  It  gives  me  pain  to  be  forced  to  add,  Mr.  Gammon,"  continued  Mr.  Aubrey, 
"  that  after  what  has  taken  place,  we  all  of  us  feel — that — it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  discontinue  your  visits  at  my  house.  I  am  sure  your  own  sense 
of  delicacy  will  appreciate  the  necessity  which  exists  for  such  a  suggestion 
on  my  part  ?  " 

"I  perfectly  understand  you,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  replied  Gammon,  in  the  same  grave 
and  guarded  manner  which  he  had  preserved  throughout  their  interview.  "  I 
shall  offer  no  apology,  sir,  for  conduct  which  !•  do  not  feel  to  require  one.  I 
conceive  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  make,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect, 
the  ofEer  which  it  appears  has  given  you  so  much  offence ;  for  reasons,  it  may 
be,  which  justify  you,  but  which  I  cannot  speculate  upon,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so. 
It  is  impossible  ever  to  see  Miss  Aubrey  without  becoming  sensible  of  her 
loveliness,  both  of  person  and  character.  I  have  paid  them  homage :  for  the  rest, 
the  issue  is  simply — unfortunate.  While  I  may  not  feel  disposed,  even  if 
inclined  to  disregard  your  strict  and  solemn  injunctions,  I  take  leave  to  say, 
that  my  feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey  cannot  alter  ;  and  if  in  no  other  way 
they  can  be  gratified,  there  is  yet  one  which" — here  he  looked  greatly 
moved,  and  changed  colour — "  yet  remains  open  to  me,  to  exhibit  my  regard 
for  her  in  a  tenfold  anxiety  to  preserve  her — to  preserve  aU  of  you,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
from  the  approach  of  difficulty  and  danger.  That  much  Miss  Aubrey  may 
have  also  told  to  you  of  what  passed  between  us  yesterday."  He  paused — from 
emotion  apparently  ;  but  he  was  only  considering  intently  whether  he  should 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  put  by  his  sister  in 
possession  of  his  (Gammon's)  last  communication  to  her ;  and  then,  however, 
that  might  be,  whether  he  should  himself  break  the  matter  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 
But  he  decided  both  questions  in  the  negative,  and  proceeded,  with  a  little 
excitement  of  manner — "  There  are  dangers  menacing  you,  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  of  the  most  serious  description,  which  I  may  pbssibly  be  unable  to  avert 
from  you !  I  fear  I  am  losing  that  hold  upon  others  which  has  enabled  me 
hitherto  to  save  you  from  rapacity  and  oppression !  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  can  answer  for  others  no  longer  ;  but  all  that  man  can  do,  still  will  I  do. 
I  have  been  most  bitterly— most  fearfully  disappointed ;  but  you  shall  dver 
find  me  a  man  of  my  word — of  as  high  and  rigid  honour,  perhaps,  even, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  as  yourself  " — he  paused  and  felt  that  he  had  made  an  impression 
on  his  silent  auditor — "and  I  hereby  pledge  myself,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  any  of  your  heads  be  touched," 
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Again  he  paused.    "I  wish,  Mr.  Aubrey,  you  kaew  the  pressure  which  has  been 

for  some  time  upon  me — nay  even  this  very  morning  "  he  cast  a  melancholy 

and  reluctant  eye  towards  the  letters  which  he  had  gathered  up,  and  which 
he  had  placed  beside  him  on  the  breakfast  table — "  I  have  received  a  letter — 
here  it  is — I  know  the  handwriting  ;  I  almost  dread  to  open  it."  Mr.  Aubrey 
changed  colour. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  in  particular  you  are  alluding,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon !  "  he  interrupted  anxiously. 

"  I  will  not  at  present  say  more  on  the  subject ;  I  devoutly  hope  my  negotia- 
tions may  be  successful,  and  that  the  affair  may  not  for  many  months,  or 
even  years,  be  forced  upon  your  attention  !  Still,  were  I  to  do  so,  one  effect, 
at  least,  it  would  have — to  satisfy  you  of  my  honourable  and  disinterested 
motives  in  the  offer  which  I  presumed  to  make  Miss  Aubrey." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  sighing  deeply. 
"  I  can  only  place  my  trust  in  Providence — and  I  do.  I  have  suffered  much 
already  ;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  suffer  more,  I  hope  it 
will  be  proved  that  I  have  not  suffered  already — in  vain  !  " 

"Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  gazing  at  him  with  a  brightening  eye,  "my 
very  soul  owns  the  sublime  presence  of  virtue,  in  your  presence  I  It  is  exalting 
— it  is  ennobling — merely  to  be  permitted  to  witness  so  heroic  an  example 

of  constancy  as  you  exhibit !  "  He  paused,  and  for  some  moments  there  was 

silence — "You  do  not  distrust  me,  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  "  said  Gammon  at  length,  with 
a  confident  air. 

"  No,  Mr.  Gammon  !  "  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  eyeing  him  steadfastly.  "  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  ever  had  any  reason  for  doing  so." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  departure  ;  and  as  he  bent  his  steps  slowly, 
and  with  thoughtful  air,  towards  the  Temple,  he  saw  one  or  two  things,  on  his 
own  part,  during  his  interview  with  Gammon,  to  regret — his  sternness  and 
pride  ;  but  nothing  on  the  part  of  Gammon  that  had  not  been  admirable. 
Could  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  but  have  seen  the  satanic  smile  which  settled 
upon  Mr.  Gammon's  features,  as  soon  as,  after  cordially  shaking  his  hand,  he 
had  calmly  shut  the  door  upon  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  might  have  occasioned  some 
few  misgivings  as  to  that  gentleman's  sincerity.  Mr.  Gammon  resumed  his 
seat,  and  meditated  upon  their  recent  interview.  Almost  the  first  glance  which 
he  had  caught  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  countenance,  and  the  very  first  tones  of  his  voice 
which  had  fallen  on  Gammon's  ear,  had  inspired  him  with  a  deadly  animosity 
against  poor  Aubrey,  whose  pride  Gammon  resolved  to  trample  upon  and 
crush  into  the  dust.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Aubrey's  little 
finances,  almost  to  a  pound ;  for  Aubrey  had,  under  the  circumstances,  felt  it 
even  a  duty  to  be  frank  with  him  upon  that  subject.  He  turned  over  in  his 
mind,  with  great  anxiety,  the  matter  of  the  two  promissory  notes  for  five 
thousand  pounds  each,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  which  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  setting  into  motion,  hut  with  the  hands  of  another,  those  two  dreadful 
instruments  of  torture  and  oppression — which,  judiciously  applied,  might  have 
the  effect  of  humbling  the  pride  and  breaking  the  determination  of  Aubrey  and 
of  his  sister.  Long  he  considered  the  subject,  in  every  point  of  view ;  and 
at  length—"  Ay,  that  will  do  1  "  said  he  to  himself  aloud  ;  sighed,  smiled,  and 
gently  tapped  his  fingers  upon  his  ample  forehead.  Shortly  afterwards,  having 
ordered  his  laundress  to  take  away  the  breakfast  things,  he  took  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sketched  off  the  following  draft  of  a  letter,  to  be  copied  by  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  signed  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  sent,  Gammon  finally  determined, 
early  in  the  ensuing  week  : — 

"Saffron  Bill,  9th  July,  18—. 
"Dear  Sie, — Owing  to  a  most  serious  and  unexpected  pecuniary  outlay 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  make  »we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  avail  ourselves 
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of  whatever  resources  lie  within  our  reach.  Having  been  disappointed  in 
several  quarters,  we  are  obliged  to  remind  you  of  the  heavy  balance  we  have 
against  you  of  £1,446  14s.  6d.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  has  been  standing ;  and  trust  you  will  forgive  us  if  we  at  length 
apprise  you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  allow  of  any  more  delay. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  above  balance,  or  at  least  £1,000  of 
it,  be  paid  within  three  days  of  the  date  hereof,  we  regret  to  inform  you  we 
have  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  let  the  law  take  its  usual  course.  We  feel 
the  less  hesitation  in  saying  thus  much,  because  we  are  persuaded  that,  with 
a  little  exertion,  you  might  long  ago  have  liquidated  this  heavy  balance,  or 
the  greater  part  thereof."  (Mr.  Gammon  wrote  as  nearly  in  the  peculiar  style 
of  Mr.  Quirk  as  he  could.)  In.  writing  thus,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  feel  it 
only  due  to  their  partner,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  add  that  he  is  no  party  to  this 
application.  Messrs.  Q.  and  S.  have  felt,  however,  in  making  it,  that  the 
interests  of  the  firm  have  already  suffered  long  enough  through  their  deference 
to  the  personal  wishes  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  ;  and  but 
for  whom  their  heavy  balance  would  have  been  caUed  for  long  ago,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  due  course  discharged.  We  regret  being  unable  to  vary  or  depart 
from  the  determination  above  expressed  ;  and  most  sincerely  hope  your  resources 
are  of  that  nature  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  unpleasantness  of  letting  the  law 
take  its  usual  course.    And  we  remain,  dear  sir.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"  QuiEK,  Gammon,  &  Snap. 

"  Charles  Aubeey,  Esquire, 
"  Vivian  Street." 

Exactly  on  the  seventh  day  from  that  on  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  made  his 
ill-omened  advances  towards  Miss  Aubrey  did  the  above  dreadful  and  heartless 
letter  reach  its  destination— being  delivered  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hands  while  he 
was  intently  perusing  a  very  heavy  set  of  papers,  which,  at  his  request,  Mr. 
Weasel  had  allowed  him  to  take  home.  The  painful  scene  which  ensued  I 
shall  spare  the  reader — only  mentioning  that  poor  Miss  Aubrey  became  almost 
frantic,  treating  herself  as  the  sole  occasion  of  this  disaster.  That  very  morning, 
at  breakfast,  had  he  been  talking  of  selling  out,  of  their  precious  remnant 
in  the  funds,  the  sum  of  £105,  to  enable  him  to  become  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Crystal 
— at  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  this  fearful  emergency,  none  of  them  knew — except 
consenting  to  an  immediate  sale  of  all  their  plate,  books,  and  furniture.  Their 
afHiction,  indeed,  knew  no  bounds.  Even  Mr.  Aubrey,  though  for  a  long  time 
he  bore  up  heroically,  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  the  dear  beings 
whose  ruin  was  involved  in  his  own. 

Had  not  Gammon  been  prompt  in  his  vengeance  ?    So  thought  they  all. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  word  will  suffice  to  explain  Mr.  Aubrey's  position 
fully.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  had  been 
left  in  possession  of  a  balance  of  £1,063,  after  paying  the  sum  of  £4,000  to 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Messrs.  Runningtori,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  in 
the  way  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  then,  he  had  realized  the 
sum  of  £150  by  his  contributions  to  hterary  journals  ;  and  by  means  of  a  severe 
and  systematic  economy,  this  sum,  together  with  about  £200  taken  from  his 
store  of  £1,063,  had  sufficed  to  cover  their  whole  year's  expenditure. 

Alas  1  misfortune  followed  him  like  a  bloodhound,  let  him  turn  his  steps 
whithersoever  he  might  1  Naturally  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  little  store 
of  £1,063,  so  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  it  could  be  spared  from  their 
immediate  personal  necessities,  he  looked  about  in  all  directions  for  some  safe 
and  profitable  investment,  which  might  produce  him  a  little  more  income  than, 
can  be  derived  from  the  funds.    He  cautiously  avoided  having  the  slightest 
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connection  with  any  of  the  innumerable  joint-stock  speculations  then  afloat, 
and  of  which  he  saw  distinctly  the  mischievous  and  ruinous  tendency ;  and 
this,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  artful  occasional  representations  of  Mr.  Grammon. 
Having  consulted  his  banker,  and  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
one  of  the  city  members — a  man  of  immense  wealth,  and  great  mercantile 
experience  and  sagacity,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  while  in  the 
House — confirmed  by  their  approval,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  "Weasel  and  Messrs. 
Eunnington,  all  of  whom  poor  Aubrey  anxiously  consulted  concerning  the 
disposal  of  this  his  little  all ;  about  six  weeks  after  the  period  of  his  settlement 
with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  he  invested  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  a  particular  foreign  stock.  Safe  and  promising  as  it  appeared, 
however,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  in  the  highest  repute  with  capitalists 
of  all  descriptions  both  at  home  and  abroad — from  scarce  any  assignable  reason, 
but  for  one  of  the  many  unaccountable  instances  of  fluctuation  to  which  pro- 
perty  of  that  kind  is  proverbially  liable — Aubrey  had  hardly  held  his  scrip  for  a 
month,  when — alas  ! — to  his  dismay,  he  found  the  stock  falling — falling  -  falling 
— down,  down,  down,  it  went,  till  his  scrip  was  so  much  waste  paper  t  His  loss 
was  irretrievable.  The  wealthy  member  whom  he  had  consulted,  lost  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  driven  to  the  very  verge 
of  ruin.  Mr.  Weasel  even — caution  personified,  in  dealing  with  the  little 
accumulation  of  his  hard  earnings — lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
Mr.  JRunnington  about  double  that  sum. 

This  catastrophe — for  surely  such  it  was — had  left  him  a  sum  of  about  £350 
only  in  the  funds,  and  in  his  banker's  hands  a  little  balance  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  to  meet  his  current  expenses.  The  above  sum,  at  the  time  when 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  letter  reached  him,  had  been  necessarily 
diminished  to  about  £290  ;  this  was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  to 
save  himself,  and  those  dependent  on  him,  from  absolute  destitution.  Yet  he 
was  now  peremptorily  called  upon,  within  three  days'  time,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
£1,446  14s.  6d. 

He  hurried  o£E,  early  the  next  morning,  in  consternation,  to  Messrs.  Running- 
ton.  Mr.  Eunnington,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  gloomy  countenance,  set  ofE 
instantly,  alone,  to  the  oflice  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  He  saw 
Mr.  Gammon,  who  told  him,  with  a  well-dissembled  air  of  disgust,  to  go  in 
to  Mr.  Quirk,  or  Mr.  Snap.  He  did  so,  and  found  them  inexorable.  Mr.  Quirk 
doggedly  told  Mr.  Eunnington  that  he  had  been  out  of  pocket  long  enough, 
and  would  not  be  fooled  by  one  of  his  own  partners  any  longer.  Mr.  Eun- 
nington qmtted  them,  fairly  at  his  wits'  end  ;  and  on  his  return,  told  Mr. 
Aubrey,  whom  he  had  left  at  his  ofiice,  that  he  had  done,  and  could  do,  "nothing 
with  the  vultures  of  SafEron  Hill."  Mr.  Eunnington  felt  that  his  unhappy 
client,  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  far  too  critically  situated  with  respect  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  to  admit  of  his  threatening,  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  behalf, 
to  refer  their  exorbitant  and  monstrous  bill  to  taxation,  he  knew  not,  in  fact, 
what  suggestion  to  ofiEer — what  scheme  to  devise — to  extricate  Mr.  Aubrey 
from  his  present  dreadful  dilemma.  As  for  applying  for  pecuniary  assistance 
from  friends,  Mr.  Aubrey's  soul  revolted  at  the  bare  thought.  What — borrow  I 
Overwhelmed  as  he  already  was,  it  would  be  indeed  grossly  unprincipled  I 
Was  not  one  alone  of  his  generous  friends  at  that  moment  under  a  liabiUty 
on  his  behalf  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  Ko  :  with  gloomy  composure 
he  felt  that,  at  last,  his  hour  was  come  ;  that  a  prison  wall  must  soon  intervene 
between  him — poor  broken-hearted  soul ! — and  the  dear  beloved  beings  from 
whom,  as  yet,  he  had  never  been  once  separated — no  !  not  for  one  moment 

deprived  of  blessed  intercourse  and  communion  with  them — his  wife — Kate  

his  unconscious  little  children. 

Kate,  however,  got  desperate ;  and,  unknown  to  her  brother,  though  with 
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the  full  privity  of  Ms  weeping  wife,  wrote  ofE  a  long — a  heartrending  letter 
to  good  old  Lady  Stratton,  whose  god-daughter  she  was,  telling  her  everything. 
Kate  was  up  half  the  night  writing  that  letter,  and  it  was  blistered  with  her 
tears.  She  took  it  very  early  in  the  morning,  herself,  to  the  post  office,  and 
she  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  awaited  the  issue  with  the  most  trembling  and  fearful 
solicitude. 

Old  Lady  Stratton  had  been  for  some  months  in  very  feeble  health,  and  the 
receipt  of  Kate's  letter  occasioned  her  infinite  distress.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  she  had  long  before  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  her  life  for  £15,000, 
always  intending  to  bequeath  it  as  a  little  portion  to  poor  Kate.  She  had  many 
months  before  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Parkinson 
of  Grilston,  for  making  her  will,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect  her  kind  intentions 
towards  Kate  ;  bequeathing  also  legacies  of  £500  a-piece  to  each  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
little  children.  How  it  cajjae  to  pass,  however,  I  scarcely  know — except  by 
referring  it  to  that  sad  superstitious  weakness  which  makes  people  often  pro- 
crastinate the  execution  of  so  all-important  an  instrument  as  a  will ;  but,  at 
the  time  when  Kate's  letter  arrived,  her  ladyship's  will  had  not  been  executed, 
but  still  lay,  merely  in  draft,  at  Mr.  Parkinson's  office.  FeeUng  greatly  indis- 
posed, however,  shortly  after  she  had  received  Miss  Aubrey's  letter,  she  sent  o£E 
an  express  to  Mr.  Parkinson  to  attend  mth  her  will ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  her  attendants  found  it  necessary  to  send  off  another  express  for 
her  physician,  Dr.  Goddart.  Before  drawing  a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  £700  or 
£'800,  which  she  intended  instantly  to  place  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  disposal,  she 
awaited  Mr.  Parkinson's  return  that  he  might  inform  her  of  the  exact  balance 
then  at  her  banker's.  He  was  absent  from  Grilston  when  the  express  arrived  ; 
but  he  was  followed,  and  about  seven  o'clock  that  evening  entered  Lady 
Stratton's  residence,  carrying  with  him  the  draft  of  her  will,  ready  prepared  for 
execution.  His  chief  clerk  also  accompanied  him,  lest,  by  any  possibility,  a 
witness  should  be  wanting.  The  countenances  of  the  domestics  warned  him 
that  there  was  not  one  moment  to  be  lost  ;  and  he  hastened  at  once  into 
Lady  Stratton's  bed-chamber.  There  she  lay,  venerable  old  lady,  propped 
up  by  pillows — her  long  white  hair  partially  visible  from  under  her  cap.  A 
hasty  whisper  from  Dr.  Goddart  apprised  him  of  the  very  critical  situation  of 
Lady  Stratton.  Writing  materials  stood  ready  prepared  in  the  room  against 
Mr._  Parkinson's  arrival.  She  recognized  hinj.  on  his  passing  the  foot  of  the  Ijed, 
and  in  a  feeble  voice  whispered—"  My  will  ! — My  will !  " 
hfOh,  hasten !  delay  not  an  instant,  Mr,  Parkjnson  1  If  you  do  but  know 
what  depends  on  your  movements — ^^could  yo.u  but  at  this  instant — oh  me  ! — 
could  you  but  catch,  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  this  instant  passing  in  Vivian  Street ! 
-^rGive  her  the  pen,  Mr.  Parkinson — guide  her  hand — place  it  upon  the  paper.] 
But  tt  was  too  late.  Before  the  pen  could  be  placed  within  her  fingers, 
those  fingers  had  become  incapable  of  holding  it — for  Lady  Stratton  at 
that  moment  experienced  the  paralytic  seizure  which  Dr.  Goddart  had  been 
dreading  for  three  or  four  hours  before  1  Alas,  alas  !  'twas  all  useless  :  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  were  removed..  She  lingered  till  about  nine  o'  clock  the  next 
morning,  when,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  had  not  quitted  the 
room  for  one  instant,  death  released  the  venerable  sufferer.  She  had  thus  died 
iiitestate ;  and  all  her  personal  property — Lady  Stratton  had  none  other — 
became  the  property  of  her  ladyship's  next  of  kin.  Had  this  event  happened 
but  two  years  before,  that  next  of  kin  would  have  been — Mr.  Aubrey;  but 
now — will  the  reader  have  patience  to  read  it? — that  next  of  kin  was — 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  I  Alas  1  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  matter  ; 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  that  contingency  which  had  distracted  Mr.  Par- 
kinson from  the  moment  that  he  received  Ms  last  ineffectual  summons  to  the 
bedside  of  Lady  Stratton.   Yes,  Mr,  Titmouse  had  now  become  entitled  to  all 
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the  goods,  chattels,  credits,  and  effects  which  were  of  the  late  Lady  Stratton  ; 
and  before  she  had  been  laid  in  Yatton  churchyard,  not  far  from  her  beloved 
friend  who  had  preceded  her  by  a  few  months  only — Mrs.  Aubrey — Mr.  Par- 
kinson received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  the 
solicitors  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  giving  him  formal  notice  of  the  title  of  their  client, 
and  requesting  Mr.  Parkinsoi;  to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  her  ladyship,  to  whom  Mr.  Titmouse  intended  to  administer  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Gammon  himself  went  down,  and  arrived  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
Guess  his  excitement  on  discovering  the  windfall  which  came  to  his  client, 
Mr.  Titmouse,  in  the  policy  of  £15,000,  the  existence  of  which  they  had,  of 
course,  never  dreamed  of  ! 

But  there  was  another  discovery,  which  occasioned  him  not  a  little  excite- 
ment, as  his  flushed  cheek  and  suspended  breath  testified — alas  !  poor  Aubrey's 
bond  for  £2,000,  ovith  interest  at  five  per  cent. ! — an  instrument  which  poor 
Lady  Stratton,  having  always  intended  to  destroy,  latterly  imagined  that  she 
had  actually  done  so.  It  had,  however,  got  accidentally  mingled  with  other 
papers,  which  had  found  their  way,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  Mr.  Parkinson, 
and  who  was  himself  ignorant  of  its  existence,  since  it  lay  folded  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lady  Stratton,  till  it  turned  up  while  he  was  sorting  the  papers, 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  He 
turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  as  he  held  the  accursed  document  in  his  fingers; 
probably,  thought  he,  no  one  on  earth  but  himself  knew  of  its  existence  ;  and — 
but  his  sense  of  duty  prevailed.  Of  course  the  obligee  of  the  bond,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  principal  money  secured  by  it,  together  with  all  arrears 
of  interest  which  might  be  due  upon  it,  was  now  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 
,  Surely,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dismal  and  wanton  freak  of  fortune 
than  this — as  far,  at  least,  as  concerned  poor  Kate  Aubrey. 


CHAPTBE  XXXI. 

"  Fit  I  Fly  ! — For  God's  sake  fly  I  Lose  not  one  moment  of  the  precious 
respite  which,  by  incredible  efforts,  I  have  contrived  to  secure  you — a  respite 
of  but  a  few  hours — and  wrung  from  heartlessness  and  rapacity.  In  justice, 
much  injured  man!  to  yourself — to  all  you  hold  dear  upon  earth — to  the 
'  precious  interests  entrusted  to  your  keeping,  and  involved  in  your  destruction 
—again  I  say  Fly  !  Quit  the  country,  if  it  be  but  for  never  so  short  a  time, 
till  you  or  your  friends  shall  have  succeeded  in  arranging  your  disordered 
affairs.  Regard  this  hasty  and  perhaps  incoherent  note  in  what  light  you 
please — but  I  tell  you  it  comes,  in  sacred  confidence,  from  a  firm  and 
inalienable  friend,  whose  present  desperate  exertions  in  your  behalf  you  wiU 

one  day  perhaps  be  able  to  appreciate.    Once  more  I  conjure  you  to  fly  !  

From  other  and  greater  dangers  than  you  at  present  apprehend.  I  see  the 
rack  preparing  for  you  ! — Will  you  stay  to  be  tortured  ? — and  in  the  presence 
of  the  incomparable  beings  who — but  my  feelings  overpower  me  1  Indeed, 
Mr.  A.ubrey,  if  you  disregard  this  note,  through  weak  fears  as  to  its  writer's 
sincerity,  or  a  far  weaker  and  a  wild  notion  of  Quixotic  honour  and  heroism 
— remember,  in  the  moment  of  being  overwhelmed,  this  note — and  then  do 
justice  to  its  writer. — Your  faithful,  unhappy,  distrusted  friend,  ' 

"0.  G. 

"P.S. — For  God's  sake  burn  or- otherwise  destroy  this  note,  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  read  it,"  ^ 
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Such  was  the  letter  which  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hands,  just  as  the 
Lime  which  had  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  for  payment 
of  their  bill,  was  expiring,  and  which  occasioned  him,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
dreadful  disquietude.  It  had  found  him  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depression — 
but  yet  vigorously  striving  to  preserve,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
a  semblance  of  composiire  and  cheerfulness.  More  to  pacify  them  than  to 
satisfy  himself,  he  had  walked  about  town  during  the  two  preceding  days  till 
ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion,  in  fruitless  quest  of  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  advance  him  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  own  personal  security,  and  on  terms 
he  scarce  cared  how  exorbitant,  to  free  him,  at  all  events  for  a  while,  from  his 
present  exigency.  All  had  been,  however,  in  vain — indeed  he  had  had  no  hopes 
from  the  first.  And  what  was  then  to  be  done  ?  Those  there  were,  he  well 
knew,  who  needed  but  to  be  apprised  of  his  circumstances,  to  step  forward 
and  generously  relieve  him  from  Ms  difficulties.  But  where  was  all  that  to 
end  ?  What  real  good  could  it  serve  ?  Awfully  involved  as  he  was  already — 
one,  alone,  of  his  friends  being  at  that  moment  under  a  liability  which  must 
be  discharged  within  a  few  months,  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  pounds — was  he 
to  place  others  in  a  similar  situation  ?  What  earthly  prospect  had  he  of  ever 
repaying  them  ?  Lamentable  as  was  his  position,  his  soul  recoiled  from  the 
bare  thought.  But  then  came  before  his  anguished  eye,  his  wife — his  sister 
— his  children  ;  and  he  flung  himself,  in  an  ecstasy,  on  his  knees,  remaining 
long  prostrate — and,  for  a  while,  the  heaven  that  was  over  his  head  seemed  to  be 
brass,  and  the  earth  that  was  under  him  iron.  His  heart  might  be  wrung, 
however,  and  his  spirit  heavy  and  darkened ;  but  no  extent  or  depth  of  misery 
could  cause  him  to  forget  those  principles  of  honour  and  integrity  by  which  all 
his  life  had  been  regulated.  He  resolved  therefore,  to  submit  to  the  stroke 
apparently  impending  over  him,  with  calmness,  as  to  inevitable  ruin ;  nor 
would  he  hear  of  any  further  applications  to  Ms  friends,  which,  indeed,  he  felt 
would  be  only  encouragement  to  those  who  held  Mm  in  thraldom,  to  renew 
their  exactions,  when  they  found  each  succeeding  pressure  successful.  Poor 
Kate  had  told  him,  as  soon  as  her  letter  had  been  put  into  the  post,  of  her 
application  to  Lady  Stratton,  and  told  him  with  trembling  apprehension  as 
to  the  consequences  ;  but  did  she  tMnk  her  fond,  broken-hearted  brother  could 
chide  her?  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  with  quivering  Kp  and  eyes 
blinded  with  tears — and  then  wrung  her  hand,  simply  expressing  a  hope,  that, 
since  the  step  had  been  taken,  it  might  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  successful. 

Mr.  Gammon's  letter,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  filled  Mr.  Aubrey  with 
inexpressible  alarm.  Again  and  again  he  read  it  over  with  increasing  agita- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  uncertain  as  to  its  true  character  and  import.  Was 
he  guilty  of  the  duplicity  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  so  vehemently  imputed 
to  him  ?  Was  he  actuated  by  revenge  1  Or  was  he,  .as  represented  by  Mr. 
Quirk's  letter,  overpowered  by  Ms  partners,  and  still  sincere  in  his  wishes  to 
shield  Mr.  Aubrey  from  their  rapacity  ?  Or  was  Mr.  Gammon  suggesting  t??'^/!,^ 
only  as  a  snare  ?  Was  Mr.  Aubrey  to  be  seduced  into  an  act  warranting  them 
in  proceeding  to  instant  extremities  against  him  ?  What  could  be  the  other 
matters  so  darkly  alluded  to  in  the  letter  ?  Were  they  the  two  promissory 
notes  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  which  he  had  deposited  with  Mr.  Gammon, 
who  at  length  was  perenjptorily  required  by  Mr.  Titmouse  to  surrender  them' 
up,  and  permit  them  to  be  put  in  suit  ?  They  were  payable  on  demand—he 
shuddered  1  Might  it  be,  that  Titmouse  was  desperately  in  want  of  money, 
and  had  therefore  overpowered  the  scruples  of  Gammon,  and  disregarded  the 
sacred  pledge  under  which  he  assured  Titmouse  the  notes  had  been  given? 
Mr.  Aubrey  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Gammon's  letter  had  been  placed  in  Ms  hands 
by  the  servant  when  alone  in  his  study,  whither  he  had  gone  to  write  a  note 
to  Mr.  Rujinington;  and  resolved  not  to  9,pprise  Mrs.  Aubrey  aud  Eate  of 
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its  arrival.  The  fmrth  day  after  the  receipt  of  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap's  letter 
had  now  elapsed.  Mr.  Aubrey  did  not  venture  to  quit  the  house.  AH  of  them 
were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  in  a  state  of  pitiable  distress,  and  agitation,  and 
suspense.  Thus  also  passed  the  fifth  day — still  the  blow  descended  not.  Was 
the  arm,  extended  to  inflict  it,  held  back  still,  by  Mr.  G  amnion  continuing 
thus  the  "  incredible  efforts"  spoken  of  in  his  note  ? 

The  sixth  morning  dawned  on  the  wretched  family.  They  all  rose  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual.  They  could  scarce  touch  the  spare  and 
simple  breakfast  spread  before  them,  nor  enjoy — nay  they  could  hardly  bear 
— the  prattle  and  gambols  of  the  lively  little  ones,  Charles  and  Agnes,  whom 
at  length  they  despatched  back  again  to  the  nursery  ;  for  they  were,  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
postman — this  being  the  first  morning  on  which  they  coiild,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  receive  a  letter  from  Lady  Stratton  in  answer  to  that  of  Kate.  'Twaa 
now  a  little  past  ten.  The  breakfast  things  had  been  removed  ;  and  on  hearing 
the  agitating  though  long  expected  rat-tat  of  the  postman  a  few  doors  down 
the  street,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  started  to  the  window.  Their  hearts  beat 
violently  when  their  eye  at  length  caught  sight  of  him,  with  his  arm  full  of 
letters,  knocking  at  the  door  opposite.  Oh,  had  he  a  letter  for  them  ?  How 
long  were  their  opposite  neighbours  in  answering  his  summons,  and  in  paying 
the  postage  1  Then  he  stood  for  nearly  a  minute  laughing  with  a  servant  in  the 
adjoining  area — intolerable  indeed  was  all  this  to  the  agitated  beings  who  were 
thus  panting  for  his  arrival !  Then  he  glanced  at  his  letters,  and  taking  one 
in  his  hand,  crossed  the  street,  making  for  their  door.  - 

"Heavens!  He  has  a  letter!"  cried  Miss  Aubrey,  excitedly — "I  shan't 
wait  for  Fanny!"  and,  flying  to  the  front  door,  plucked  it  open  the  instant 
after  the  postman  had  knocked.  He  touched  his  hat  on  seeing,  instead  of  a 
servant,  the  beautiful  but  agitated  lady,  who  stretched  forth  her  hand  ■  and 
took  the  letter,  exclaiming,  "  Fanny  will  pay  j'ou  " — but  in  an  instant  her  cheek 
was  blanched,  and  she  nearly  fell  to  the  floor,  at  sight  of  the  black  border,  the 
black  seal,  and  the  handwriting,  which  she  did  not  at  the  instant  recogni2e. 
For  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech  or  motion ; 
but  presently  bent  her  trembling  steps  into  the  parlour.  "  Oh  !  Charles— Agnes 
— I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  die — look  "—she  faltered,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  chair,  while  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  much  agitation,  took  the  ominous-looking 
letter  which  she  extended  towards  him.  'Twas  from  Mr.  Parkinson  ;  and  told 
the  news  of  Lady  Stratton 's  death,  and  the  lamentable  circumstances  attending 
it ;  that — as  the  reader  has  heard — she  died  intestate — and  that  Mr.  Titmouse 
had,  as  next  of  kin,  become  entitled  to  all  she  had  left  behind  her.  "  My 
God  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  having  glanced  over  them.  "  She  is  dead  !  " 
said  he  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  same  time  giving  Kate  the  letter,  and  hastening 
to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  seemed  nearly  fainting.  Each  had  uttered  a  faint  scream 
on  hearing  his  words.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  swooned  in  his  arms— and  Kate  sat  like 
a  statue,  without  even  glancing  at  the  fatal  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
but  gazing  in  a  sort  of  stupor  at  her  brother.  She  was  unable  to  rise  to  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  assistance — of  whose  state,  indeed,  she  appeared,  from  her  vacant  eye, 
lo  be  hardly  aware.  At  length  a  slight  sigh  aanounced  the  returning  con- 
sciousness of  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  mani- 
festly desperate  effort,  regained  her  consciousness,  and  with  a  cheek  white  as 
the  letter  she  was  looking  at,  read  it  over. 

"  This  is  very — very — dreadful — Heaven  is  forsaking  us  !  "  at  length  she 
murmured,  gazing  woefully  at  her  brother  and  sister. 

"  Say  not  so — but  rather  God's  will  be  done,"  faltered  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  voice 
and  his  countenance  evincing  the  depth  of  his  affliction.  "  God  help  us  1  "  he 
added  in  atone,  which  at  length,  thrilling  through  the  ovei-charged  heart, of 
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his  sister,  caused  her  to  weep  bitterly  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  mournful  scene, 
it  was  that  which  ensued,  ere  this  doomed  family,  slowly  recovering  from  the 
first  stilnning  effects  of  the  shock  which  they  had  just  received,  had  become 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  their  misery.  They  had  ever  felt  towards  Lady 
Stratton — who,  as  has  been  already  said,  had  been  poor  Kate's  godmother — 
as  towards  a  parent ;  and  their  affection  had  been  doubled  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey.  Now  she  was  gone  ;  she  who  would  have  stood  for  at  least  a 
little  while  between  them  and  ruin,  was  gone  !  And  by  an  inscrutable  and 
awful  Providence,  that  which  she  had  sacredly  destined  to  them — and  which 
would  have  effectually  shielded  them  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  their 
enemies — had  been  diverted  from  them  into  the  coffers  of  the  most  selfish  and 
worthless  of  mankind — who  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  called  into 
existence  only  to  effect  their  ruin  ;  even,  as  it  were,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  them  !  At  length,  however,  the  first  natural  transports  of  their  grief 
ha,ving  subsided,  their  stricken  hearts  returned  to  their  allegiance  towards 
Heaven  ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  constancy  at  once  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged his  partners  in  affliction,  with  many  just  and  pious  reflections 
reminded  them  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  intended  all  earthly 
suffering  —  however  unaccountable  — however  harsh  and  apparently  undeserved 
its  infliction — to  contribute  infallibly  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  iis  children. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  dear,  venerable  departed  friend,  they 
drew  dovm  all  the  blinds  of  their  little  house,  thereby  spreading  around  them 
a  gloom  similar  to  that  vidthin.  A  sad,  a  mournful  little  group  they  looked  I 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  their  souls  were  subdued  into  resignation  to 
the  Will  of  the  all  wise  Disposer  of  events  :  they  had,  in  some  measure,  realized 
the  consolations  of  an  enlightened  and  scriptural  piety. 

They  met  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  with  a  melancholy  composure. 
The  blinds  being  drawn  down,  prevented  the  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors 
from  entering  into  the  little  room  where  their  frugal  breakfast  was  spread, 
and  where  prevailed  a  gloom  more  in  unison  with  their  saddened  feelings.  To 
all  who  sat  round  the  table,  except  little  Charles,  the  repast  was  slight  indeed  : 
he  had  shortly  before  begun  to  breakfast  downstairs,  instead  of  in  the  nursery ; 
and,  merry  little  being  1  was  rattling  away  cheerfully,  as  if  nothing  could 
disturb  the  lightheartedness  of  childhood.  They  all  started  on  hearing  the 
unexpected  knock  of  the  general  postman.  He  had  brought  them  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Tatham  ;  who,  it  seemed,  was  aware  of  the  letter  which  had  been  the 
day  before  dispatched  to  them  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  little  Doctor's  letter 
was  exceedingly  touching  and  beautiful ;  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  they 
could  complete  its  perusal,  owing  to  the  emotion  which  it  occasioned  them. 
'Twas  indeed  full  of  tender  sympathy — of  instructive  incentives  to  resignatioa 
to  the  will  of  God. 

"  Heaven  is  speaking  to  us  through  one  of  its  ministers  in  this  letter  1  Let 
us  listen  in  reverent  humility  I  "  They  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  Mr. 
Aubrey  re-perusing  the  long  and  closely- written  letter  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking.  Presently  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  street  door — an  ordinary  single 
knock — such  as  was  by  no  means  unusual  at  that  period  of  the  morning  ;  yet, 
he  scarce  knew  why,  it  disconcerted  him.  He  kept,  however,  his  eye  upon 
the  letter,  while  he  heard  Fanny  opening  the  door — then  a  word  or  two 
whispered — after  which  the  parlour  door  was  hastUy  opened,  and  Fanny  stood 
there,  pale  as  death,  and  unable,  evidently  from  fright,  to  speak — a  heavy 
step  was  heard  in  the  passage — and  then  there  stood  behind  the  terror-stricken 
girl  a  tall  stout  man  in  a  drab  great-coat,  with  a  slouched  hat,  and  a  thick 
walking-stick  in  his  hand — looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the  parlour,  whose 
dismayed  occupants  soon  shared  the  panic  of  poor  Fanny. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  civilly,  advancing  into  the  room,  an4 
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removing  his  hat — "  is  your  name  Charles  Aubrey  ?  "  "  It  is,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Aubrey,  rising  from  his  chair — by  which  time  a  second  man  was  standing 
at  the  door.  "  You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  the  man,  stepping  close  up  to  the 
wretched  Aubrey,  and  touching  him  on  the  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  a  thin  slip  of  paper — the  warrant  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  then  acting. 
The  moment  that  he  advanced  towards  Mr.  Aubrey  a  dreadful  shriek  burst 
from  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  who  sprang  forward,  and  threw  their  arms  wildly 
round  him.  He  implored  them  to  restrain  their  feelings — though  evidently 
greatly  agitated  himself. 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  your  warrant  ?  "  said  he  mildly  to  the  man  who 
had  arrested  him,  and  remained  standing  close  beside  him.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
glancing  over  the  warrant,  saw  that  he  was  arrested  for  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  at  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

"You  see,  sir,  it's  only  my  duty  to  do  this  here,"  said  the  officer  respectfully, 
evidently  touched  by  the  agony  of  the  two  beautiful  women  who  still  clung 
wildly  round  one  about  to  be  torn  ruthlessly  from  their  arms  ; — "  don't  take 
on  so,  ladies — there's  no  great  harm  done  yet." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Agnes  !  Kate  !  as  you  love  me  ! — Be  calm  1  You  afflict 
me  beyond  measure,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  who,  though  he  had  grown  very  pale, 
yet  preserved  under  the  circumstances  a  remarkable  degree  of  self-possession. 
'Twas,  however,  a  scene  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  realize  to  himself, 
and  prepare  for  daily,  if  not  hourly,  for  the  last  week. 

"  Oh  mercy  !  mercy  1  for  God's  sake  have  mercy  on  him  1  On  us  I  " — ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate. 

"  Oh,  good  men  !  kind  men  !— have  mercy  I  "  cried  Kate  desperately — 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  "  "No  harm,  miss,  you  may  depend 
on't — only  he  must  go  with  us,  seeing  we're  ohliffated  to  take  him." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't — don't,  for  mercy's  sake  1  " — cried  Kate,  turning 
her  agonized  face  towards  the  man — her  hair  partially  dishevelled,  and  her  arms 
still  clasping  her  brother  with  frantic  energy.  Mis.  Aubrey  had  swooned,  and 
lay  insensible  in  her  husband's  arms,  supported  by  his  knee  ;  while  Fanny, 
herself  half -distracted,  was  striving  to  restore  her  by  rilbbing  her  cold  hands. 

"  Lord,  ladies  1  don't — don't  take  on  in  this  here  way — you're  only  a-hurting 
of  yourselves,  and  you  don't  do  the  gentleman  any  good,  you  know— 'cause,  ia 
course,  he's  all  the  sorrier  for  going,"  said  the  second  man,  who  had  by  this 
time  entered  the  room,  and  stood  looking  on  concernedly.  But  Miss  Aubrey 
repeated  her  inquiries  with  wild  and  frantic  impetuosity,  for  some  time  not 
aware  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  lay  insensible  beside  her.  The  two  men  stood  by, 
grasping  their  huge  walking-sticks,  and  their  hats,  in  silence.  At  length  Mrs. 
Aubrey  showed  symptoms  of  recovery — uttering  a  long  deep  sigh. 

"  I  say — master,"  at  length  whispered  the  follower,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is 
— this  here  seems  a  bad  business,  don't  it?"  "Jemmy,  Jemmy  I  You  a'n't 
got  half  the  pluck  of  a  btim. .' — There's  nothing  in  all  this  when  one's  used  to  it, 
as  I  am. "  "  P'r'aps  the  gemman  don't  rightly  owe  the  money,  after  all."  "  Don't 
he  1  And  they've  sworn  he  does  ! — Come,  come,  Jem,  no  chaffing  ! — The  sooner 
(I'm  thinking)  we  have  him  ofE  from  all  this  here  blubbering,  the  better." 

"  Bless'd  if  ever  I  see'd  two  such  beautiful  women  afore.  I  don't  half  like 
it ;  I  wished  we'd  nabbed  him  in  the  street — and  " — he  lowered  his  whisper — 
"  if  there's  much  o'  this  here  sort  o'  work  to  be  done,  I've  had  enough  of  being 
a  bum  already,  an'  '11  go  back  to  my  business  again,  bad  as  it  is." 

"  Kind — good  men  1 "  said  Kate,  approaching  them,  and  speaking  with  forced 
calmness — pushing  aside  her  disordered  hair  fr6m  her  pale  cheeks,  "  Can't  you 
leave  him  here— only  a  day  longer?  "  "  Can't,  miss — it's  quite  M?jpossible  ;  it's 
not  to  be  done  for  no  money  short  of  debt  and  costs,"  said  the  officer  respect- 
fully, but  rather  doggedly— as  if  he  were  getting  tired  of  the  scene — "  one 
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would  think  we  were  a-goin'  to  murder  the  gemman  I  Once  for  all,  if  so  be  as 
he  will  only  go,  as  a  gemman  should,  to  my  little  place  in  Chancery-Lane — (my 
name's  Grab,  miss,  at  your  service,  and  there  a'n't  a  better  conducted  lock-up 
nor  mine  in  London,  I  assure  you,  nor  where  debtors  is  more  comfortably 
looked  arter) — he's  no  need  to  be  there  above  a  day  or  two — it  may  be  less — 
and  of  course  his  friends  will  come  and  bail  him  out ;  so  Aon't  be  a-going  on 
so  when  it's  no  manner  o'  use  !  " 

"  Charles  1  My  love  1  "  murmured  Mrs.  Aubrey  faintly — "they  surely  will 
never  separate  us  ?  Oh !  let  us  go  together  ;  I  don't  care  where  we  go  to,  so 
long  as  I  am  with  you." 

"  Do  not  ask  it,  my  darling  1  my  heart's  love  !  "  replied  Mr.  Aubrey  tenderly, 
as  he  supported  her  in  his  arm,  and  against  his  knee — and  a  tear  fell  from  his 
eye  upon  her  cheek — "I  shall  be  exposed  to  but  little  inconvenience,  I  am 
certain  ;  there  can  be  no  violence  or  insult  offered  me  so  long  as  I  submit  myself 
peaceably  to  the  laws  !  And  I  shall  soon,  please  God,  be  back !  "  "  Oh, 
Charles  !  I  shall  die — I  shall  never  survive  seeing  you  carried  away  !  " — she 
was  becoming  increasingly  vehement.  "  Agnes,  Agnes  !  "  said  her  husband  re- 
provingly, "  the  mother  must  not  desert  her  children ;  my  heart  will  ache  every 
moment  that  I  am  absent,  if  I  think  that  my  dear  little  ones  have  not  a  mother's 
protection."  "  Kate  will  take  care  of  them,  love  1 "  said  Mrs.  Aubrey  faintly  ; 
and  her  husband  tenderly  kissed  her  forehead. 

While  this  hurried  colloquy  between  the  wretched  couple  was  proceeding, 
Kate  was  talking  in  low  but  impassioned  tones  to  the  two  officers,  who  listened 
to  her  respectfully,  but  shook  their  heads. 

"  No,  miss — it  carCt  be ;  it  can't  indeed."  "  But  you  shall  have  everything  in 
the  house  for  your  security — I  have  still  a  good  many  handsome  dresses  ;  jewels 
all — all  ;  surely  they  will  fetch  something  ;  and  then  there's  plate,  and  books, 

and  furniture— you  can't  think  Mr.  Aubrey's  going  basely  to  run  away  1  " 

"  If,  as  how,  miss  (you  see),  it  was  only  ourselves  that  you  had  to  do  with — 
(but,  Lord  love  you,  miss  !  we're  only  officers,  and  has  our  duty  to  do,  and  must 
do  it  1) — why,  we'd  go  a  little  out  of  our  way  for  to  oblige  a  lady  ;  but  the 
people  you  must  go  to  is  the  gemmen  whose  names  is  here,"  pointing  to  the 
warrant  ;  "they're  the  people  as  the  money's  owing  to — Quirk,  Gamm — " 

"  Don't  name  them  !  They  are  fiends  !  They  are  villains  1  They  are  rob- 
bing, then  ruining,  my  wretched  brother  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey  with  dread- 
ful vehemence. 

"  Kate,  Kate  !  "  cried  Mr.  Aubrey,  kindly  but  peremptorily — "  in  mercy  to 
me,  be  silent  !    Restrain  your  feelings,  or  really  I  must  hasten  my  departure." 

"  Oh,  Charles !  "  faltered  Miss  Aubrey,  sinking  down  on  a  chair  exhausted, 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

'■Now,  sir — if  you  please,"  commenced  Grab,  turning  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  "we 
must  be  thinking  of  going,  seeing,  I  expect,  I've  another  job  on  hand  to-day  ; 
would  you  prefer  coaching  or  walking  it  ?  Excuse  me,  sir — I've  seen  many  such 
things  as  this ;  and  I  know  it's  only  a  haggrawating  of  your  feelings  to  be 
stopping  here — the  longer  the  worse  !  What  must  be,  had  better  be  done  at 
once,  and  got  over  with.  I've  been  a-telling  this  here  young  lady  a  many  times, 
that  it's  no  use  fretting— and  that  in  course  you'll  be  soon  back  again,  when 
you've  done  what's  needful ;  so  hadn't  my  man  here  better  go  and  get  a  coach  1 " 

"It  is  so,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  profound  sigh — and  en- 
deavoured for  some  time,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  soothe  and  pacify 
his  wretched  companions. 

"  Can  I  speak  a  word  with  you  alone,  before  I  go  ?  "  he  presently  inquired  of 
the  officer.  "  In  course,  sir,"  replied  Grab  ;  and,  promising  to  return  within 
a  minute  or  two's  time,  Mr.  Aubrey  quitted  the  room  with  Grab  close  at  his 
heels ;  and  presently  they  were  both  standing  in  his  little  study. 
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'  "  Betwixt  ourselves,  sir,"  quoth  Grab,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  you've  ratJier 
keen  hands  to  deal  with  ;  "  here  he  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  and  winked 
his  eye — "  and  you'll  lose  no  time  in  turning  yourself  about.  You  understand, 
sir?"  "Perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  sigh.  "Who  gave  you  your 
instructions  in  this  matter  1 "    "  Mr.  Snap— the  junior  partner — it  was  him 

that  brought  this  here  warrant  to  me  "     "  Are  you  sure  ?     "Was  it  not 

Mr.  Gammon  1 "    "  No,  sir — Snap— Snap  ;  that  little  cockatoo  of  a  chap.  Mr. 

Gammon  called  at  my  office  half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  be  sure  "  "I 

thought  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Aubrey  quickly,  his  face  flushing,  and  feeling 
relieved  from  a  vast  pressure. 

"  Ay,"  continued  Grab,  phlegmatically,  "  he'll  see  you  don't  come  to  much 

harm  in  this  matter  "    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey 

surprisedly.  "  Lord !  I  could  tell  by  his  way.  He  called  to  say  tha4  since 
they  had  resolved  to  go  agin  you,  he  hoped  we'd  show  you  every  attention,  and 

■deal  easy  by  you  "    "Indeed!"    "Ay — indeed  I    And  I  think  he  said  it 

was  a  cruel  business — nay,  I'm  sure  he  did  ;  and  that,  as  for  him,  he  washed 
lis  hands  on't !  "    Mr.  Aubrey  seemed  confounded. 

"  I  don't  somehow  think  him  and  his  partners  are  on  the  best  of  terms 
together — but  that's  no  business  o'  mine,  you  know,  sir  !  And  now,  sir,  excuse 
:me,  but  we  must  be  jogging." 

"  But,  my  friend,  is  there  really  no  way,"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  manifest 

perturbation,  "by  which  I  can  delay  accompanying  you  for  a  few  hours  " 

■"  Oh  can't,  sir — M»possible  1  "  "You  can  remain  in  possession  here — I  will  be 
3H  your  custody — I  have  a  little  plate,  books,  and  furniture,  which  would 

surely  stand  sufficient  security  "    "  It's  no  use,  sir  !  go  you  must — and  that 

■without  much  longer  shilly  shallying.    It's  no  use  !  " 

Aubrey  seemed  for  a  moment  overpowered  by  his  emotions.  "  I  fear,  myself, 
that  there  is  no  alternative,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  will  almost  break  the  hearts  of 
those  ladies — one  of  whom  is  my  wife  "    His  voice  faltered. 

"  You  take  my  advice,  sir  I  Let  my  man  start  oS  for  a  coach — you  have  a 
shirt  or  two  put  up,  and  an  amusing  book — or  a  bit  of  a  cribbage-board,  or  a 
pack  of  cards,  if  they're  at  hand — and  give  'em  the  slip  ;  I  assure  you  it's  much 
the  best  way ;  and  when  you're  once  out  o'  the  house,  they'll  come  to,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  it — never  fear  'em." 

"  Send,  then,  for  a  coach — delay,  I  see,  is  worse  than  useless,"  said  he 
hastily,  hearing  steps  approaching  the  study  door,  which  was  thrust  open, 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  entered,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his 
absence — and  as  if  fearful  lest,  in  mercy  to  them,  he  should  be  contriving  to 
leave  them  secretly.  Grab,  having  dispatched  his  follower  for  a  coach,  at  Mr. 
Aubrey's  earnest  request  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  withdrew— but 
first  cast  a  keen,  scrutinizing  eye  at  the  window  and  the  chimney — and  .then, 
having  closed  the  door,  stood  outside,  in  a  position  which  commanded  both 
door  and  window. 

"  Now,  my  sweet  Agnes  !  my  sweet  Kate  1 "  commenced  Aubrey,  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone,  having  bolted  the  door  to  secure  themselves  from  interruption 
during  the  few  precious  moments  which  remained  to  them  before  the  arrival 
of  the  coach — "  I  must,  within  a  very  few  minutes,  leave  you  1  Kemember — ■ 
remember,  loves  ! — I  am  unfortunate,  but  I  am  not  disgraced  !— I  look  on  this 
as  a  dispensation  of  Providence — a  wise  and  good  Providence  ;  let  us  all  learn 
submission — resignation  1  Whether  or  not  we  are  really  the  victims  of  treachery 
and  hypocrisy,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell ;  but  let  us  learn  to  bear  this  last 
crowning  indignity  with  the  fortitude  of  Christians  !— relying  on  it,  that  God 
will  overrule  the  most  trying  and  disastrous  events  for  our  good  1  Kneel 
down  1  Let  us  bow  before  the  throne  of  Heaven,  and  supplicate  its  blessing 
and  support,  in.  this  our  greatest  extremity  !  "    He  said  this  calmly ;  l^ut  his 
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face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  voice  faltered — while  they  clung  round  him  ami 
'fieaved  convulsive  sobs,  as  they,  half  unconsciously,  sunk  on  their  knees  with 
him.  Mr.  Aubrey  proceeded  to  make  some  little  preparations  for  his  departure 
—putting  a  five-pound  note  into  his  pocket — and  leaving  but  little  more  behind 
him  ;  and  the  servant  being  summoned  into  the  room,  was  despatched  to  put 
up  a  change  of  linen  for  him.  He  then  implored  and  conjured  them,  as  they 
loved  him,  to  struggle  against  their  feelings  ; — and  to  rely  upon  his  pledge  to 
send  them,  within  two  hours  at  the  farthest,  intelligence  of  his  movements — 
assuring  them  of  his  confident  belief,  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he 
should  have  returned  to  them.  While  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  and  after  a  moment's  absence  returned, 
her  agitated  countenance  overspread  with  a  mild  smile  of  delight,  as  she 
exclaimed,  "  There,  love  !  Dearest  Charles  !  He  says  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
world  in  going  with  you  in  the  coach — and,  indeed,  we  may  have  rooms  to 
ourselves  !  " 

*' My  sweet  Agnes  " 

"  I  will — I  mill  go  with  you,  Charles !  Nothing  shall  prevent  me — even  if 
I  leave  you  at  the  door  of  the  place  you  are  going  to  !  "  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr, 
Aubrey  to  protest — her  impassioned  importunities  were  irresistible,  and  she 
rushed  breathlessly  upstairs  to  prepare  her  dress  to  accompany  him  on  his 
brief  but  melancholy  journey.  Within  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned,  just 
as  the  sound  of  the  coach  wheels  approaching  the  door  was  heard.  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  Kate  perceived  the  dangerous  excitement  under  which  she  was  labouring, 
and  dreaded  its  effects  :  yet  what  could  be  done  !  He  could  not  prolong  his 
stay — and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  leave  her  behind,  now 
that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  accompanying  him  than  to  permit  her  to  go 
with  them.  She  caxried  down  little  Agnes  in  her  arms — and  had  been  almost 
suffocating  her  and  little  Charles,  who  walked  after  her,  with  kisses  and 
convulsive  embraces.  Both  the  children  were  crying  :  and  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Aubrey  had  reached  the  parlour  door,  and  heard  the  coach  steps  letting  down, 
she  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  sir,"  whispered  Grab,  as  he  stood  close  beside  Mr.  Aubrey, 
who  was  supporting  Mrs.  Aubrey — "  it  wouldn't  be  amiss  if  I  was  to  say  you 
should  come  along  with  me  at  once  while  this  poor  lady's  insensible — and  then 
when  she'd  have  come  to  herself,  and  know'd  you  was  gone,  and  no  mistake — 
why — she'd  in  course  think  no  more  of  it — " 

"  Oh  !  for  God's  sake — for  God's  sake  !  Remember  your  promise  1  "  cried 
Aubrey,  and  in  a  voice  which  nearly  reached  the  officer's  heart :  as  it  vra.s,  he 
simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  awaited  the  issue  with  no  little  impatience, 
but  in  silence.  'Twas  in  the  midst  of  this  heartrending  scene,  which  ensued 
during  the  next  half -hour,  that  Kate  displayed  the  strength  of  character  which 
so  remarkably  distinguished  her  :  and  completely  mastering  her  own  agitated 
feelings,  she  essentially  contributed  towards  Mrs.  Aubrey's  restoration  to  a  state 
which  would  admit  of  her  at  length  setting  off.  The  children  had  been  removed 
— Mr.  Aubrey  having  bid  them  an  agonizing  adieu ;  for  he  knew  not  whac 
accident  or  contrivance  might  occur  to  prevent  his  return  to  them — and  after 
embracing  his  weeping  sister,  he  supported  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Grab  closely  follow- 
ing them,  into  the  coach.  All  three  having  got  in,  "Jem,"  as  he  was  called, 
shut  up  the  door,  and  jumping  up  on  to  the  coach-box,  they  drove  away. 
Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey  on  taking  her  seat,  drew  from  before  her  agitated  yet 
beautiful  countenance  the  long  dark  veil  which  she  had  drawn  down  while 
passing  from  the  house  into  the  coach,  and  gazed  at  Mr.  Aubrey  with  such  an 
expression  of  mingled  tenderness  and  agony,  as  was  almost  sufficient  to  have 
broken  even  the  stony  heart  of  Grab.  She  also  held  her  husband's  hand 
convulsively  grasped  within  her  own — as  though  fearful  of  their  being  even 
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yet  violently  separated  from  each  other.  As  they  went  along,  in  answer  to 
Aubrey's  anxious  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  the  scenes  which  awaited 
him,  Mr.  Grab  told  him  that  his — Grab's — lock-up  was  in  Chancery-Lane,  and 
would  be  found  as  comfortable  a  place  as  need  be.  He  informed  his  prisoner, 
further,  that  he  might  have  his  choice, — whether  to  occupy  a  private  room, 
with  a  bed-room  opening  into  it — or  go  into  the  public  room,  where  would  be 
also  some  dozen  other  debtors, — and  in  which  case,  of  course,  Mrs.  Aubrey 
must  return  home  alone.  Mr.  Aubrey  inquired  what  would  be  the  expense 
of  the  private  room,  and  was  horrified  on  hearing — two  guineas  and  a  half 
a  day,  paid  in  advance ! — exclusive  of  board  and  attendance,  which  doubtless 
would  be  charged  for  on  a  commensurate  scale.  The  prisoner  and  his  wife 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  felt  sick  at  heart. 

"  The  smallest  room — at  the  very  top  of  the  house — would  suffice  for  both 
a  sitting-room  and  a  bed-room,"  said  Aubrey — "and  we  do  not  care  a  straw 
for  furniture  " 

"The  room  I  told  you  of,  or  the  public  room,  is  all  I've  to  offer  you,"  replied 
Grab,  somewhat  doggedly — "  and  you  needn't  cry  out  before  you're  hurt ;  for 
it  may  be  your  friends  will  bail  you  out  before  the  night — before  much  harm's 
done  1 "  Sick  at  heart  his  wretched  companions  continued  silent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  till  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  the  door  of  the 
house  of  which  they  had  been  speaking.  It  was  about  half-way  up  Chanceiy- 
Lane,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  entered  from  the  Strand.  'Twas  a  small, 
narrow,  dingy-looking  house,  at  the  corner  of  a  miserable  court.  The  solitary 
window,  level  with  the  door,  was  strongly  secured  within  by  thick  perpendicular 
iron  bars.  The  outer  door,  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen  well-worn 
steps,  stood  open,  leaving  exposed  to  view  an  inner  door,  at  about  a  couple  of 
yards'  distance  from  the  outer  one  ;  and  on  this  inner  door  was  a  brass 
plate  bearing  the  terrifying  name — "Grab." 

The  upper  part  of  the  door  was  of  glass,  and  secured  from  within,  like  the 
window,  by  strong  iron  bars.  Aubrey's  soul  sank  within  him  as  his  eye  took 
in  these  various  points  of  the  dismal  building  he  was  thus  compelled  to  enter. 
The  follower,  immediately  on  the  coach  drawing  up,  jumped  down,  and  running 
up  the  steps  of  the  house,  knocked  at  the  inner  door,  and  hurrying  back, 
opened  the  coach-door,  and  let  down  the  steps. 

"Now,  Jarvey — what's  the  damage?"  inquired  Grab,  before  any  of  them  got 
out. 

"  Six  shillings,  your  honour." 

"  You  must  tip,  sir,"  quoth  Grab  to  Mr.  Aubrey — who  thereupon  counted  out 
all  the  silver  he  had,  except  one  solitary  sixpence,  and  they  descended,  followed 
up  the  steps  of  the  house  closely  by  Grab.  Their  hearts  failed  them  as  they 
heard  the  sound  of  heavy  jingling  keys  from  within  opening  the  door ;  and 
the  next  moment  they  withstood  in  a  short,  narrow,  and  dark  passage — the 
sallow  ill-looking  man  who  had  opened  the  door  instantly  closing,  barring, 
and  locking  it  upon  them. 

"This  here's  the  public  room,"  quoth  Grab,  with  the  confident  air  of  a  man 
who  feels  in  his  own  house  ;  and,  half-opening  a  door  on  his  left — they  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  men — some  smoking  ;  others  sitting  with  their  feet 
on  the  table,  reading  the  newspapers  ;  others  playing  at  cards  ;  and  almost  all 
of  them  drinking,  and  either  laughing,  talking,  or  singing. 

"  Now,  sir — does  this  hei-e  suit  your  fancy  1 "  inquired  Grab,  rather  sharply. 
Mr.  Aubrey  felt  his  wife  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm.  "  Mercy  1  I  shall  faint  I 
I  feel  choked  !  " — she  whispered. 

"  Show  us  instantly  up-stairs,  to  your  private  room — cost  what  it  may,"  said 

Mr.  Aubrey  hastily.    "  It's  only  fair  to  tell  you,  sir,  you  pay  in  advance  and 

for  the  whole  day,  though  you  should  be  out  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
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time — it's  the  rule  of  the  house."  "Show  us  upstairs,  sir,  without  delay," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey  peremptorily. 

"Jemmy — show  'em  up!  "  exclaimed  Grab  briskly — on  which  Jem  went 
forward,  followed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  almost  entirely  supporting  Mrs.  Aubrey — 
who  appeared  very  faint — up  the  narrow  and  angular  staircase.  This  led 
them  into  a  tolerably  well-furnished  room :  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  entering  it, 
sank  exhausted  on  the  sofa.  Here,  again,  the  two  windows  were  strongly 
secured  with  iron  bars,  which  gave  a  peculiarly  miserable  appearance  to  the 
room.    The  unhappy  couple  gazed  around  them  for  a  moment,  in  silence. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Grab,  entering  the  room — "but  must  trouble 
you  for  two,  twelve,  six  ;  always  pay  in  advance,  as  I  told  you  a-coming." 

Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddering,  took  out  his  pocket-book — Mrs.  Aubrey 
bursting  into  tears — and  handed  to  Grab  the  only  money  he  had — his  five-pound 
note,  requesting  change. 

"  The  lady  would,  perhaps,  like  a  glass  of  negus  ?  "  inquired  Grab.  "  Certainly 
— bring  up  immediately  a  glass  of  cold  sherry  and  water,"  replied  Aubrey. 
"  That  will  be  just  two,  five,  six  to  bring  back — shall  have  it  directly,  sir — change 
and  all.  Here's  your  bed-room,  sir,"  he  added — opening  a  small  door  opposite 
the  window— and  then  withdrew  by  that  through  which  they  had  entered. 
When  he  had  withdrawn,  leaving  them  alone,  Aubrey  folded  his  arms  tenderly 
around  his  wife,  and  kissed  her  cold  pale  cheek,  and  then  helped  her  to  remove 
her  bonnet,  which,  with  its  heavy  black  veU,  evidently  oppressed  her.  Her 
rich  dark  hair  fell  disordered  over  her  tippet  ;  and  with  her  flushed  cheek, 
and  restless  eye,  would  have  given  the  beholder  a  vivid  picture  of  beauty  and 
virtue  in  distress. 

"  Do  promise  me,  Charles  I  "  said  she,  looking  fondly  at  him,  "  that  I  may  go 
with  you,  wherever  they  will  allow  you  to  take  me  ?  "  "I  trust,  Agnes,  that 
I  shall  be  at  large  again  before  long.  This  is  really  a  comfortable  room,"  he 
added,  evading  her  question.  "  If  only  Kate  and  the  children  were  here,"  she 
replied,  tremulously.  "  Poor  things  !  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  just  now  1 
— Kate  will  break  her  heart,  poor  girl,  if  we  don't  return  soon  !  "  "  Never  fear, 
Agnes  I  But  let  us  look  what  kind  of  bed-room  they  have  given  us.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  no  occasion,  however,  to  occupy  it.    Come,  let  us  see  1  " 

'Twas  very  small  and  close,  to  be  sure,  and  had  but  one  narrow  window, 
secured,  like  all  the  others,  by  strong  iron  bars.  It  overlooked  a  little  flagged 
yard,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  walls,  portions 
of  adjoiaing  houses.  It  was  here  that  the  prisoners  ''took  the  air,"  and  their 
escape  was  efEectuaUy  prevented  by  close  and  strong  bars  of  iron  passing  from 
side  to  side,  at  about  ten  feet  distance  from  the  ground.  They  looked  down, 
and  beheld  two  or  three  men  sitting  and  standing  beneath,  who  looked  more 
like  animals  caged  in  a  menagerie  than  mere  human  beings.  'Twas  to  Aubrey 
a  sickening  sight,  and  he  turned  from  the  window,  and  they  both  re-entered 
the  front  room  as  Grab  returned  with  the  sherry  and  water,  and  the  change, 
which  he  told  down  on  the  table.  He  then  asked  what  they  would  like  to 
have  for  dinner — outlets,  steaks,  or  chops — as  he  wished  to  know  before  Mrs. 
Grab  went  out  "  to  order  the  house  dinner."  They  seemed,  however,  to  loathe 
the  idea  of  eating,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  their  truly  hospitable  host, 
Aubrey  earnestly  begging  him  to  send  off  a  message  instantly,  with  his  card, 
to  Mr.  Kunnington. 

"  A  couple  of  shillings  for  the  man,  sir,"  said  Grab  ;  and,  having  received 
it,  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  to  themselves  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  then  hearts  leaped  for  joy  to  see. 
Mr.  Kunnington  enter  the  room,  with  a  countenance  full  of  concern  and 
sympathy. 

"  Well,  but  you  shall  not  be  much  longer  in  this  hateful  hole,  at  any  rate,' 
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said  he,  after  some  talf-hour's  anxious  conversation  with  them ;  and  ringing 
the  bell,  directed  the  man  to  send  Grab  upstairs,  and  to  fetch  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  In  a  few  minutes  Grab  appeared.  "  You've  no  objection  I  suppose. 
Grab,  to  discharge  Mr.  Aubrey  on  my  undertaking  ?  " 

I  "  In  course  not,  sir,"  replied  Grab  readily  ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed at  so  abrupt  a  close  to  his  exactions.  Mr.  Eunnington  sat  down  and 
began  to  write.  "You  had  better  send  ofE  to  the  office,  and  see  if  there's 
anything  else  there,"  he  added  (meaning  that  Grab  should  search,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  for  any  other  writs  against  Mr  Aubrey  which  might  be  lodged 
with  the  sheriff,  before  discharging  his  prisoner  out  of  custody). 
'  "You  don't  apprehend  anything  there,  Ao  jouV  inquired  Mr.  Eunnington, 
rather  seriously  without  taking  his  eye  from  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing. 
,"  Heaven  only  knows  !  But  I  think  not,"  replied  Aubrey. 
I  The  following  was  the  undertaking  given  by  Mr.  Eunnington,  and  which 
operated  as  an  instant  release  of  his  oppressed  and  truly  persecuted  client : — 

"  Aubrey  ats.  Quirk  and  others. 

"  We  hereby  undertake  to  procure  the  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient 
1  bail-bond  herein,  for  the  above-named  defendant,  in  due  time. 

"  Eunnington  &  Co.,  Defendant's  Attorneys. 

"  To  Mr,  Grab, 
"  Officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex." 

With  this  document  lying  before  them,  and  awaiting  the  messenger's  return 
from  the  sheriff's  office,  Mr.  Eunnington  and  Mr.  Aubrey  conversed  together 
anxiously  on  the  subject  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill.  Mr. 
lAubrey  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  practice  to  be 
'aware,  that  beyond  requiring  him  to  put  in  bail  to  the  action  (special  bail,  as 
lit  is  called),  no  effectual  step  could  be  taken  against  him  for  several  months 
jtocome;  i.e.,  tUl  Michaelmas  term  in  the  ensuing  November,  however,  eager 
and  active  the  plaintiffs  might  be :  so  that  he  bad  an  interval  of  at  least  four 
months,  in  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  to  turn  himself  about,"  and  endeavour  to 
'discover  some  mode  of  extrica.ting  himself  from  his  present  serious  dilemma. 
'After  reminding  Mr.  Aubrey  that  neither  a  peer  of  the  realm,  nor  a  member 
'pt  parliament,  nor  an  attorney,  could  become  bail  for  him,  Mr.  Eunnington 
[requested  the  names  of  two  or  three  confidential  friends  to  whom  he  might 
apply  tD  become  security  for  Mr.  Aubrey :  and  as  he  should  be  at  any  time 
'able  to  exonerate  them  from  liability,  by  surrendering  his  person  to  his  credi- 
tors, he  felt  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  them  to  perform  for  him  this  act 
of  kindness.  "By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  and  with  apparent  carelessness,  "  could  I  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you  on  a  little  matter  of  business?  And  will  Mrs.  Aubrey  excuse  us  for  a 
moment  ?  "  turning  towards  her.  She  bowed,  and  they  withdrew  for  a  moment 
into  the  adjoining  bedroom. 

I  "  Put  this  into  your  pocket,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington,  taking  out  the  day's  news- 
paper ;  "  and  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  read  the  account  of  what  took 
place  yesterday  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  startled  me  not  a  little,  I  can 
tell  you  ;  and  the  reason  of  my  not  having  been  at  the  office  when  your  messenger 
arrived  was  that  I  not  had  returned  from  Vivian  Street,  whither,  and  to  the 
Temple,  I  had  gone  in  search  of  you.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  alarm  Mrs. 
Aubrey  or  Miss  Aubrey  ;  but,  if  anything  occurs  to  you,  do  not  lose  one  moment 
in  putting  yourself  into  communication  with  us.  If  possible  I  will  call  at 
Vivian  Street  this  evening."  With  this  they  returned  to  the  sitting  room, 
nothing  in  their  appearance  calculated  to  alarm  Mrs.  Aubrey,  or  even  attract 
her  attention. 

Shortly  afterwards  Grab  entered  the  room, 
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"  All  right,  sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Eunnington ;  and  added,  turning  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  "  you're  no  longer  iu  my  custody,  sir ;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be,  in  a, 
hurry,  again  I " 

Within  a  few  minutes'  time  they  had  quitted  that  dismal  scene  ;  they  were 
again  apparently  free.  On  first  stepping  into  the  bright  cheering  sunlight,  and 
bustling  noisy  street,  it  had  a  sort  of  freshness — of  novelty — to  them.  Now 
they  were  free  to  go  whithersoever  they  chose  1 

It  seemed  to  the  Aubreys,  as  if  ten  times  the  real  interval  had  elapsed  between 
their  entering  and  quitting  the  scene  of  his  incarceration.  With  what  exhil- 
arated spirits  they  hastened  homeward  I  as  if  a  millstone  were  no  longer  sus- 
pended from  their  necks.  But  Mr.  Aubrey  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the 
newspaper  given  him  by  Mr,  Eunnington ;  and  it  cost  him,  indeed,  a,  great: 
ellort  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  so  foreign  to  his  feelings. 

While,  however,  they  are  thus  walking  homeward,  intendidg,  in  the  event  qf 
Mrs.  Aubrey  becoming  fatigued,  to  take  a  shilling  drive  on  their  way,  let  me,  in: 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Eunnington.; 
had  called  Aubrey's  attention,  tvixn  for  a  wiule  to  trace  the  movements  of  that 
master-spirit  of  evil,  Mr.  Gammon  ;  for  which  purpose  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
take  up  tKe  history  from  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
called  at  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  to  forbid  him  visiting  any;  longer,  at  Vivian 
Street.  By  that  time,  Mr.  Gammon  had  thoroughly  thought  om^  his  plan  of 
operations.  What  had  passed  between  him  and  Miss  Aubrey  and  her  brother 
satisfied  him  that  the  time  for  calling  into  action  all  his  forces  had  arrived  ; 
and  the  exact  end  he  proposed  to  himself  was  to  plunge  Mr.  Aubrey  at  once 
into  apparently  inextricable  and  hopeless  difficulty — -into  total  ruin — so  as  to 
render  them  all  more  accessible  to  Mr.  Gammon's  advances  and  to  force  Miss 
Aubrey  into  entertaining  his  addresses,  as  the  sole  means  of  effecting  her 
brother's  liberation.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  him 
debtor  to  so  large  an  amount  as  would  preclude  the  interference  of  even  the 
most  liberally  disposed  of  his  friends.  Those  might  very  probably  go  as  far  as 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  his  behalf,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds-— it  being  borne  in  mind,  that  one  alone  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's  friends.  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  was  already  liable,  on  his  behalf,  to  some 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  which  would  become  payable  on  the  ensuing  24th  of 
January.  But  the  mask  was  not  yet  to  be  thrown  off :  Gammon  resolved  to  , 
appear  the  firm  friend  of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  last ;  deprecating  vehemently,  and 
striving  to  avert  from  him,  the  very  proceedings  which  he  was  all  the  while, 
with  secret  skill  and  vigour,  urging  on  against  him.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  recall  Titmouse's  attention  to  the  two  promissory  notes  for  £5,000  each  ;  to 
pretend  reluctance  to  allow  them  to  be  put  in  suit,  and  yet  give,  him  clearly  to 
imderstand  that  lie  might  do  so,  without  giving  mor.tal  offence  to  Gammon. 

At  the  moment  of  the  reader's  being  reintroduced  to  Mr.  Gammon,  that 
gentleman  was  sitting,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  his  chambers.  In 
one  hand  he  held  the  rough  draft  of  his  rent-charge,  which  had  that  day  been 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Frankpledge,  and  he  was  occasionally  making  pencil  memo- 
randa on  the  margin  as  he  went  along.  He  would  sometimes  pause  in  his  task, 
as  if  his  thoughts  wandered  to  other  subjects  ;  his  countenance  looked  harassed, 
his  brow  seemed  laden  with  anxiety.  On  .  the  sofa  lay  several  piles,  of  loose 
papers.  First,  there  were  the  draft  brief s — and  voluminous  they  were — which 
he  was  now  preparing,  or  rather  settling,  in  the  following  actions  for  bribery 
penalties,  coming  on  for  trial  at  the  ensviing  Yorkshire  Assizes  : — , 

"  WiGLEY  V.  Gammon  (&  J".)  "  *  "  Wigley  v.  Bloodsuck  {S.  J.)  " 
»'  Sam<;     v,  Mudflint  (iS.  Jl)  "      "  Same     v,  Woodlouse  QS.  J,)" 

*  V  e.  "  Special  Jury." 
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All  these  serious  actions  were  being  pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who  had,  moreover,  directed  them  all  to  be  made 
special  jury  causes. 

Secondly,  a  monstrous  mass  of  papers,  also  lying  on  the  sofa,  contained  the 
heterogeneous  elements,  out  of  which  it  required  a  head  as  clear  as  Gammon's 
to  draw  up  a  brief  for  the  defence  in  a  very  complicated  case  of  conspiracy, 
— "The  King  Middleton,  Snake,  and  Othbes," — and  which  was  coming 
on  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  King's  Bench  sitting  for  London  ;  it  having  been 
removed,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty  and  importance,  by  certiorari  from 
the  Old  iSailey.  It  ought  to  have  been  by  this  time  prepared  ;  yet  Mr.  Gammon 
had  scarcely  even  looked  at  the  papers,  though  the  credit  of  their  office  was 
at  stake,  as  the  case  had  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 

Thirdly,  there  were  scattered  about  complete  masses  of  papers  connected 
with  the  various  joint-stock  companies  in  which  Mr.  Gammon  was  concerned, 
either  openly  or  secretly — either  professionally  or  as  a  shareholder ;  the 
management  of  many  of  them  requiring  infinite  vigilance  and  tact.  These 
matters,  however,  and  many  others  which  had  accumulated  upon  him,  till  the 
bare  thoughts  of  them  oppressed  and  distracted  him,  he  had  altogether  neglected, 
occupied  as  he  was  by  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  con- 
summation of  his  schemes  and  purposes  respecting  Titmouse  and  the  Yatton 
property.  As  if  all  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  there  was  yet  another  of  a 
totally  different  description.  Gammon  was  writing  a  series  of  very  popular 
and  powerful  attacks  in  the  Sunday  Flash,  upon  a  certain  Tory  ex-JIinister 
■ — in  fact,  endeavours  to  write  him  down — and  this  with  the  privity,  and  even 
occasional  assistance,  of  one  whom  Gammon  intended,  in  due  time,  to  make 
great  use  of,  as  soon  as  his  lordship  should  have  sufficiently  committed  him- 
self ;  viz.,  my  Lord  Blossom  and  Box.  Now  Gammon  had  for  three  weeks 
running  disappointed  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Sunday  Flash,  during  which 
period,  also,  he  had  been  almost  baited  to  death  upon  the  subject  by  old 
Quirk,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  paper  ;  and  that  very  evening,  the  odious 
Viper,  its  editor,  had  been  there,  as  it  were,  writhing  and  hissing  about  him 
till  he  had  given  a  positive  pledge  to  prepare  an  article  against  the  ensuing 
Saturday.  All  these  things  put  together  were  enough  for  one  strong-headed 
man  to  bear  up  against,  and  Gammon  felt  very  nearly  overwhelmed  ;  and  the 
reader  will  think  it  very  excusable  in  Mr.  Gammon,  that  he  felt  such  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  his  thoughts  even  to  the  interesting  task  of  setting  the 
draft  of  his  own  rent-charge  on  the  Yatton  property.  He  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Frankpledge  had  tinkered  up  the  "  considera- 
tion" shadowed  forth  in  Gammon's  instructions,  and  was  just  sketching  ofE 
one  compounded  of  a  "  certain  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  good  and  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  aforesaid  Oily  Gammon,  at  or  before  the  execu- 
tion of  these  presents,  paid  to  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  and  the  receipt 
whereof  the  said  Titmouse  acknowledged,  and  from  the  same  and  every  part 
thereof,  released  and  discharged  the  said  Oily  Gammon,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns"  (!!!)  And  "of  the  great  skill,  and  exertions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  said  Oily  Gammon,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  in  the  recovery  of  the  Yatton  property,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  say  he  had  just  finished  off  this  little  matter,  and  was  varying  one  or  two 
of  the  expressions,  when  a  knock  at  his  door  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligent  granter  of  the  aforesaid  annuity,  Mr.  Titmouse  himself,  whose 
stylish  cab  was  at  that  moment  standing  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Thavies' 
Inn,  in  Holborn,  having  brought  him  direct  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
whither,  however,  he  Avas  to  return  by  eleven  o'clock,  till  which  time  he  had 
paired  off,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  come  and  consult  Mr.  Gammon  on  one 
or  two  important  matters.    Poor  Titmouse  had  conceived,  since  his  memor- 
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able  interview  with  Gammon  formerly  related,  a  violent  hatred  of  Mr.  Gammon  ; 
but  which  was  almost  absorbed  in  his  dread  of  that  gentleman.    The  sudden 
and  serious  diminution  of  his  income  by  Gammon's  rent-charge,  almost  turned 
his  head  upside-down,  and  occasioned  a  pother  in  his  little  bosom,  which  was 
all  the  greater  for  his  being  unable  to  admit  any  sympathizing  friend  into  his 
confidence.    He  had  become  fidgety  and  irritable  to  a  degree  ;  his  countenance 
and  demeanour  troubled  and  depressed  :  from  all  which,  the  more  intimate 
among  his  brother  senators  naturally  inferred  that  he  had  lost  large  sums 
at  play,  or  was  harassed  by  his  election  expenses;  or  had  quarrelled  with 
his  mistress,  or  been  found  out  by  his  wife  ;  or  been  kicked,  and  dared  not  csyll 
out  the  aggressor  ;  or  that  some  other  such  accident,  as  frequently  happens  to 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  had  befallen  him.    Now,  to  be  candid  with  the 
reader,  Titmouse  certainly  was  getting  into  rather  deep  water.  Formidable 
creditors  were  beginning  to  look  somewhat  sternly  after  him  from  various 
quarters ;  his   upholsterer  was  becoming  troublesome  ;  his  wine-merchant 
insisted  on  at  least  four  hundred  pounds  on  account ;  Messrs.  Jewel  and 
Nicknack  were  surprised  at  having  received  no  payment  for  sundry  expensive 
articles  of  jewellery  and  vertu.    His  coach-maker,  his  tailor,  a  host  of  house- 
hold creditors,  were  getting  very  restless  :  he  had  a  running  account  of  some 
£600  or  £800  at  the  Gliddington,  in  respect  of  his  parliamentary  and  other 
dinners  at  that  fashionable  establishment ;  his  yacht  was  a  dreadful  drain  upon 
him  ;  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  sporting  speculations  ;  in  short,  if  Gam- 
mon had  his  anxieties,  so  had  Titmouse  his.    He  felt  himself  getting  terribly 
out  at  elbows— so  much  so,  that  he  could  no  longer  give  that  undivided 
attention  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  which  his  enlightened  constituents  had 
a  right  to  expect  at  his  hands :  and,  in  short,  the  sole  occasion  of  his  calling 
on  Gammon  was  to  see  if  that  gentleman  could  devise  some  mode  of  once 
more  replenishing  his  empty  coSers — a  further  mortgage  on  the  Yatton  property 
being  the  exact  mode  of  doing  so  which  he  was  about  to  propose  to  Gammon. 
It  required  some  tact,  however,  as  he  felt,  to  broach  that  subject,  in  the  present 
position  of  afEairs  ;  so  he  avowed  that  he  had  called  to  see  if  Mr.  Gammon's 
deeds  were  ready  for  signing — as  he,  Titmouse,  was  anxious  to  get  it  off  his 
mind.    Time  was  very  precious  with  Mr.  Gammon  :  he  therefore  lost  not  a 
moment  in  plucking  aside  the  thin  disguise  of  Titmouse,  and  discovering  the 
real  object  of  his  visit.   Mr.  Gammon  looked  very  serious  indeed,  on  hearing 
the  account  of  Titmouse's  prodigal  expenditure,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
earnestly,  and  even  authoritatively  ;  but  it  instantly  occurred  to  him — could 
there  possibly  be  a  better  opportunity  for  broaching  the  subject  of  the  two 
promissory  notes  ? 

"My  dear  Titmouse,"  said  he,  with  great  kindness  of  manner,  "notvsdth- 
standing  all  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  I  do  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  serve  you  in  this  emergency.  But  we  really  must  spare  old  Yatton 
for  a  little — you've  sadly  burthened  her  already ; — we  shall  be  killing  the 
goose  to  get  at  the  golden  egg,  if  we  don't  mind  what  we're  about  I " 

"  1    But  what  the  devil's  to  be  dme,  Mr.  Gammon  ?    For  'pon  my  soul, 

I'm  most  particulai'  hard  up,  and  something  must  be  done." 

"  We  must  bethink  ourselves  of  our  other  resources,  my  dear  sir — let  us  see  " 
— he  paused,  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  forehead  for  a  few  moments — "  Oh  I 
by  the  way — certainly,"  he  added  suddenly — "but  no  1  it's  a  thousand  pities  ; 
but  my  word  is  pledged."  "Eh  1  what  ?  does  anything  strike  you,  Gammon  ?^ 
'Pen  my  life,  what  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Titmouse,  pricking  up  his  ears.  "  Why, 
yes,  certainly,"  replied  Gammon  musingly — adding,  as  if  he  did  not  intend 
Titmouse  to  hear  him,  "to  be  sure  it  would  put  ten  thousand — nay,  with  the 

interest,  nearly  eleven  "    "  The  devil  it  would  !    What  would  1    My  stars 

Mr.  Gammon  I  "  exclaimed  Titmouse  eagerly — "  Do  let  us  know  what  it  is  ! '' 
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"  Why,  !■  was  certainly  thinking,  at  the  moment,  '  replied  Gammon  with  a 
sigh,  "  of  that  poor  devil  Aubrey's  two  notes  for  £5,000  a-piece  and  interest." 

Titmouse's  face  suddejily  fell.  "  Oh  Lord  I  Is  that  all  ?  Hang  the  fellow- 
he's  a  beggar— rsqueeised  dry— nothing-inore  to  be  got  out  of  him  !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  mingled  chagriij  and  contempt.  , ."  A'n't  worth  powder  and  shot  1  Blood 
from  a  stoue— won't  have !  anything  worth  taking  this'  ten  years  to  come!" 
"  Foor  fellow  1"  quoth  G^ninion,  "'Pon  ray  soul.  Gammon,  it's  w  you  may 
say  that  of ,  I  rather  .thiijk  1 "  "  Why,"  said  Gammon,  glancing  rather  keenly 
at  Titmouse,  "my  "first  and  greatest. duty, on  earth,  my. dear  Titmouse,  is  to  ymii 
— rto  look  after,  to  secure  your  interests ;.  ;and  candour  compels  me  ;to,  say,  that, 
whatever  may  be  ,Jny  feelings  tow3.r4s  4: hat  unfortunate  , person,  still  I;  think, 
you've  oplyitp  sqi:(eezev/««»i.  pretty  hard,  and  bjlood  would,  come  from  othe.r 
people,  tEh  !  y.^o.u  ijhdfraitanji  ?  ',' 4  . . 

■•^t  By  I  J<)ve  I-7-Indeed  1— -No  1 ,  ^Brtt  would  \  it  really  ?.  ,  How  !— Squeeze  ;  away, 
then, ,  and  be— ^  1  _  .J?lsdse,l?ririg  aij^  action  against  the  fellow,  the  first,  thing  in 
the  morning  1 ,  Pntliira.  in  jail,  and  be'H  get  the  money,  I'll  warrant  him  1 
Dgm  tbfr  fellow  !  wjjy  don't  he  pay.iiiS  debts?  It'sidevilish  harden  me,  a'n't 
it?;  i)idn't  I  forgive  him  forty  thousand  pounds?  By  the  way,  I'd  forgot 
there's  the  other  ten  thousand  that  Lojrd  pe,  la  Zouch  is  surety  for — when  do 
we  touch  that  ?.*'  "Oh!  we've  taken  ajbond' for  ^Aa^,  which  will  not  fall  due 
before— let  rne  see—the  24th  of  next  Janijary."  "  'Pon  iny  soul,  what  a  cursed 
bore  !'  But  can't  one)  do  any  tiling  ^vith,,at  before  .tljen  ?.!'  "  What !  Sue  on  it 
before  it's  due  ? "    "  ^To*t-ega(i  1  I  mean,  raise  the  wind  on  it.   Surely  Lord  De 

la  Zouch 's  name  is  "      Whew. !  "  thought  Gampion,  "  that  stroke  certainly 

had  never:  occurred  to  me  !^Ay,  ihe's  right,  the  ilittle  fool !  Old  Fang  will 
a^viancB  4.8,000  pr  £9,'900,  or  i»iore  even-rr-I'll  see  to  it,  by  Jove!"  Then  he 
said.aloijd^"  It  may  be;  possible,  certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse ;  but  I  see  very 
great  obstacles,  in  the  way." ^  i', Somje cussed  law  point,— eh?"  "Yes— but  I 
assure  you  I  will, turn  my  , best  attention  to  it,"  he  added ;  and  proceeded  to 
bring  back  Titmouse  to  the  point,  at  which  he  had  started  off.  "And  speaking 
of,  poor  Aubrey — it's.eertai,nlyi  true  that  yoii.  have,  been,.  I  .may  say,  extrava- 
gantly liberal  to  him — forbearing  beyondjexample.;,  and  j can't  think  that  any 
one  can  be  expected,  wheii  lie  knows  ■wave  of  his.  hand  will  put  some  eleven 
thousand  pounds  into  pocket,:  to  stand  by  i^le  for  ever  I  It  is  not  in 
Imman,  nature  "  •       '  '  " 

'"No;  'pon  my  .life  itiisri't,"  quoth  Titrriouse  with  a  puzzled  air,  quite  unable 
to  rnake  out  whether  Gajnmbn  intended  to  favour  or  discourage  the  notion  of 
immediately  proceeding  against  Aubrey ;  which  Gammon  observing,  he  pro- 
ceeded— "  At  !all  events  I  should  say,  that  if  'yolr  consider  that  your  own 
necessities—"  "  Demme  !  I  should  think  ,^o  !  "  interposed  Titmouse.  "  Ee- 
qujred  it~and,  asyou  very  properly,  j5b^erved,,yOT'«  are  the  best  judge  ;  certainly  " 
T^he  paused:  surely  Titmouse  Mofe  saw  his  drift!,  "Yes — 'poh  my  soul!" 
exclaimed  Titmouse.  "Why,  in  tbat  case,  it  is  only  due  to  myself  to  say  / 
can' be  - no  I  . party  .toj  it :  I  have  had  tp  bear  enough  already  that  was  due  to 
oliher^  ;  and  since >I  have  solemnly  pledged  my  word  of  honour  to  Mx.— — " 
"  What  the  devil  <ir^ydu  ideari,  Gainmon  ?  Cuss  ;me,  if  I  can  make  you  out  a 
bit  !"  interrupted  .'ntmouse'/snappislily.  ,,  "You 'misunderstand  me,  my  dear 
.Titmouse  1  .Qncefor  all,  I  say,  if  .you  -^vsmt  tlie  money,  you  must  at  once  sue 
on  these  notes) 'and;  my  opinion  is, 'you'll  get  the  money— only,  I  must  not 
appear  in  it,  yoii  know  I    But  if  you  chloose  to  employ  soihe  other  solicitor — 

there's  that  Mr.  Spitfire,  for.  instance — to  compel  me  to  gjve  up  the  note.s  -" 

"  Oh  Ld?rd !  , Honour !  No,  nO:|— :So  bless  me,  Heaven  !  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing of  the  kind,''  pried  Titmojjse  alajmedly,  fearful  of  offending  Gammon, 
who  could  scarcely  conceal  hi^  iinpatience  and  .  disgust  at  the,  stupidity  , of 
Titmouse, 
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"  I  cannot  make  you  understand  me,  Titmouse  1  "What  I  mean  is,  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  let  my  feelings  interfere  with  your  interest.  I  now,  therefore, 
advise  you  immediately  to  put  yourself  into  the  hands — as  far  as  this  little 
business  is  concerned — of  some  other  solicitor,  say  Mr.  Spitfire,  in  Scorpion 
Court ;  and  whatever  he  tells  you  to  Ao—do  without  hesitation.  You  will 
probably  tell  him  that,  if  he  demands  the  two  notes  on  your  behalf,  I  may, 
for  form's  sake,  resist ;  but  I  know  I  shall  be  ordered  to  give  them  up  I  Well 
— I  can't  help  it !  " 

"Honour  now.  Gammon  I  May  I  do  as  I  Uke?"  inquired  Titmouse. 
"Honour  I  "  "And  you  won't  be  angry  ?  Not  a  bit  1  eh  ?  "  "  On  my  sacred 
word  of  honour  1 "  replied  Gammon  solemnly  placing  his  hand  on  his  breast. 
"  Then  fire  away,  Flannagan  1  "  cried  Titmouse  joyfully,  snapping  his  fingers. 
"By  Jove,  here  goes  I  Here's  for  a  jolly  squeeze!  Ah,  ha!  Ten  thousand 
drops  of  blood ! — ^by  Jove,  he'll  bleed  to  death  !  But,  by  the  way,  what  will 
Mr.  Quirk  say?" 

"Curse  Mr.  Quirk  !"  cried  Gammon  impatiently;  "you  know  the  course 
you  are  to  pursue — you  are  your  own  master,  surely  ?  'What  has  Mr.  Quirk  to 
do  with  you,  when  I  allow  you  to  act  in  this  way  1  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  "Well !  here's  a  go  1  "Wasn't  it  a  lucky  thought  of  mine  to 
come  here  to-night  ?  But  don't  you  forget  the  other  ten  thousand — the  two 
makes  twenty  thousand,  by  Jove  !  I'm  set  up  again — ah,  ha  1  And  as  soon  as 
ever  the  House  is  up,  if  I  don't  cut  away  in  my  span-new  yacht,  with  a  lot  of 
jolly  chaps,  to  the  East  Indies,  or  some  other  place  that'll  take  us  a  good  six 
weeks,  or  so,  to  go  and  come  back  in.  Hollo  1  Is  that  eleven  o'clock  striking  ?  " 
he  inquired  with  a  start,  taking  out  his  watch  ;  "  It  is,  by  Jove  1  and  my  pair's 
up ;  they'll  be  dividing — I'm  o££ !  Good-night."  -  ■, 

"You  remember  where  Mr.  Spitfire  lives  ?  "  said  Gammon  anxiously.  "In 
Scorpion  Court,  Strand.  I  must  say  he's  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
prof  ession  and  w  quick  ! " 

"Ah — I  remember  !  I'll  be  with  him  the  moment  after  breakfast !  "  replied 
Titmouse  :  Gammon  shook  him  by  the  hand— feeling,  when  he:  had  shut  both 
his  doors,  as  if  he  had  been  playing  with  an  ape.  "  Oh,  thou  undefinable  and 
undiscoverable  principle  regulating  human  affairs!  "  thought  he,  falling  into  a 
reverie,  a  bitter  scowl  settling  on  his  strongly-marked  features ;  "  of  what  nature 
soever  thou  art,  and  if  any  such  there  really  be,  what  conceivable  purpose  can'st 
thou  have  had  in  tiew  in  placing  this  execrable  idiot  and  me,  in  our  relative 
positions?  "  He  pursued  this  line  of  reflection  for  some  time,  tiU  h&iad  got 
into  a  far  more  melancholy  and  misanthropical  humour  than  he  had  ever  before 
fallen  into — till,  recollecting  himself,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  rang  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  coffee  from  his  drowsy  laundress  ;  and  then  exerted  himself  ivigorously 
tiU  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he  got,  exhausted,  into 
bed.  I 

During  the  ensuing  day,  sure  enough,  he  received  a  letter  signed  '^Simeon 
(S^^j'Cj"  and  dated  from  "Scorpion  informing  him  that  its  respectable 

writer  was  instructed  to  apply  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titinaase,  for  the 
immediate  delivery  up  of  two  promissory  notes  for  £5,000  each,  given  by  one 
Charles  Aubrey  to  the  aforesaid  Titmouse,"  and  "  begging  Mr.  Gammon's  imme- 
diate attention  thereto."  Gammon  immediately  copied  out  and  sent;  a  letter 
which  he  had  prepared  beforehand — taking  very  high  ground  indeed,  but  slipp- 
ing in,  with  a  careful  inadvertence,  an  encouraging  admission  of  the, strict 
legal  right  of  Mr.  Spitfire's  client.  'Twas,  in  short,  a  charming  letter — -showing 
its  writer  to  be  one  of  the  most  fastidiously  highi-minded  men  living ;  but;  pro- 
ducting  not  the  least  favourable  effect  tipon  the  mind  of  Mr;  <^itfu'e,_  who 
instantly  forwarded  a  formal  demandifor  the  tiiyo  documents  in.  quBstioni  ;i  Gam- 
mon wrote  a  second,  letter  alluding  to  an  unguarded  admission  quads' ia  his 
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former  letter,  which  he  most  devoutly  hoped  would  not  be  used  against  him ; 
and  in  terms  of  touching  and  energetic  eloquence,  re-asserted  that,  though  the 
letter  of  the  law  might  be  against  him,  he  conceived  that,  in  point  of  honour, 
and  indeed  of  justice,  he  was  warranted  in  adhering  to  the  solemn  promise  he 
had  made  to  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  profound  respect ; 
and  in  short,  he  flatly  refused  to  give  up  the  instruments  demanded.  Irrepres- 
sible was  the  exultation  of  Mr.  Spitfire,  on  finding  himself  getting  so  much  the 
better  of  so  astute  a  person  as  Mr.  Gammon  ;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  every  one  who  came  to  his  little  office,  how  Mr.  Gammon  had  laid 
himself  open  to  the  superior  tactics  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Spitfire  ! — He  then 
wrote  a  fine  flourishing  letter  to  wind  up  the  correspondence,  and  stick  into  an 
atfldavit,  in  the  course  of  which  he  apprized  Mr.  Gammon  that  the  Court  of 
King's  I3ench  would  be  immediately  applied  to  for  a  rule  calling  upon  him 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  the  documents  in  question.  On  this,  Mr.  Gammon  drew 
up  an  imposing  and  admirable  affidavit,  setting  forth  all  the  correspondence ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  been  served  with  the  rule  nisi,  he  instructed  Sir  Charles 
Wolstenholme  (the  late  Attorney- General),  Mr.  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Crystal,  to 
"shorn  cause"  against  it ;  knowing  of  course,  as  well  as  counsel,  with  whom  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hold  a  consultation  (for  fear  they  should  press 
him  to  give  up  the  promissory  notes  without  showing  cause),  that  there  was  no 
earthly  chance  of  successfully  resisting  the  rule. — When  he  took  his  seat  under 
Sir  Charles,  just  before  that  learned  person  rose  to  show  cause  against  the  rule, 
he  touched  Mr.  Gammon  on  the  shoulder,  and  very  warmly  complimented  him 
on  the  highly  honourable  and  friendly  feeling  which  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Aubrey  ;  but  he  feared  that  the  far  as  the  legal 

merits  went,  was  too  plain  for  legal  argument ; — but  he  had  looked  with  un- 
usual care  over  the  affidavits  on  which  the  rule  had  been  obtained,  and  at  the 
form  of  the  rule  itself — and  rejoiced  to  say  he  felt  confident  that  he  should  be 
able  to  discharge  the  rule,  with  costs  : — at  which  Mr.  Gammon  turned  suddenly 
pale — with  joyous  surprise,  as  Sir  Charles  imagined — he  not  knowing  Gammon 
so  well  as  we  do.  The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  following 
report  of  what  took  place — and  (inter  nos)  which  said  report  had  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Morning  Growl  by  Mr.  Gammon  himself. 

Court  of  King's  Bench.  Yesterday. 
{Sittings  in  Banco!)   Ex  parte  Titmouse. 

"  This  was  a  rule,  obtained  by  Mr.  Subtle  on  a  previous  day  of  the  term, 
calling  upon  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  of  SafEron 
Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  forthwith  deliver  up  to 
Mr.  Titmouse,  M.P.  for  Yatton,  two  promissory  notes,  each  for  the  payment,  on 
demand  to  that  gentleman,  of  £5,000,  with  interest,  by  Charles  Aubrey.  Sir 
Chaelbs  Wolstenholme,  Mr.  Steeling,  and  Mr.  Cetstal,  now  appeared 
to  show  cause — and  took  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  form  of  the  rule.  After 
a  very  long  discussion,  the  Court  decided  that  the  rule  might  be  moulded  so  as 
to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  directed  cause  to  be  shown  on  the  merits. 

"  From  the  affidavits  tiled  in  answer  to  the  rule,  it  appeared  that  shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  late  important  case  of  Boe  dem,  Iltnumse  v. 
Aubrey  (in  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  right  to  very  large  estates  in  Yorkshire),  Mr.  Gammon  had 
been  very  active  in  endeavouring  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  concern- 
ing the  mesne  profits  ;  and  after  great  exertions,  had  persuaded  his  client  Mr. 
Titmouse  to  enter  into  an  arrangement,  highly  advantageous  to  Mr.  Aubrey — 
who  was  to  be  released  (as  we  understood),  from  no  less  a  sum  than  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds,  due  in  respect  of  the  mesne  profits,  on  giving  the  two 
promissory  notes  which  were  the  subject  of  the  present  application.   It  farther 
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appeared,  that  on  obtaining  Mr.  Aubrey's  signature  to  these  promissory  notes, 
Mr.  Gammon  had  explicitly  and  repeatedly  assured  him  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  being  called  on  for  payment  for  several  years ;  but  that 
the  notes  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gammon,  and  should  not  be  put 
in  suit  till  after  a  twelvemonth's  notice  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  It 
did  not  distinctly  appear  whether  Mr.  Titmouse  was  ever  made  aware  of  this 
understanding  between  Mr.  Gammon  and  Mr.  Aubrey — at  all  events,  nothing 
had  ever  passed  in  writing  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Gammon,  on  the  contrary, 
frankly  admitted  it  to  be  possible  that  Mr.  Titmouse  might  have  been  under 
the  impression,  while  surrendering  so  great  a  claim  against  Mr.  Aubrey,  that 
the  sum  secured  by  the  two  promissory  notes  was  to  have  been  before  this  time 
liquidated.  There  was  no  affidavit  made  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Aubrey.  It 
also  appeared  that  Mr.  Titmouse  had  not  hitherto  received  any  portion  of  the 
large  amount,  £20,000,  yet  due  in  respect  of  the  mesne  profits.  The  affidavits 
read  by  the  Attorney-General  set  forth  a  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Titmouse's  solicitor  and  Mr.  Gammon,  in  which  the  latter 
insisted,  in  the  most  strenuous  terms,  upon  the  lionourdble  engagement  under 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  solemnly  declared  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  under  a  similar  impression  ;  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  expressions  in  Mr.  Gammon's  letters,  from  which  it  was  plain  that  he 
admitted  the  right,  in  point  of  strict  law,  of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  documents  in 
question.  It  also  appeared  from  the'  affidavits  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  was  not 
denied  by  those  of  Mr.  Gammon,  that  the  former  had  repeatedly  urged  the 
latter  to  deliver  up  the  notes,  or  commence  proceedings  against  Mr.  Aubrey — 
but  that  Mr.  Gammon  had,  on  all  such  occasions  previous  to  the  present  one, 
succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose.  It  had,  moreover,  been  alleged 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  acting  in  collusion  with 
Mr.  Aubrey,  to  defeat  the  just  claim  of  Mr.  Titmouse;  but  this  Sir  Charles 
Wolstenholme  indignantly  disclaimed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gammon,  whose 
conduct  throughout  showed  the  nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  the  utmost  possible 
anxiety  to  interfere  between  an  imfortunate  gentleman  and  uttermin.  But, 

"The  CouET,  without  calling  on  Mr.  Subtle  (with  whom  were  Mr.  Goose 
and  Mr.  Mud),  said  the  rule  must  clearly  be  made  absolute.  The  legal  right 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  notes  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Gammon's  own  affidavit  ; 
and  there  was  no  pretence  for  holding  that,  as  against  Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  was  only  one  of  that  gentleman's  attorneys,  had  any  right  to 
withhold  the  documents  in  question.  No  authority  from  Mr.  Titmouse  to  Mr. 
Gammon  to  make  the  alleged  representations  to  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  shown, 
and  consequently  that  gentleman  could  in  noway  be  bound  by  them.  He  was 
not  even  shown  to  have  been  aware  of  them.  It  was  not  pretended  that  Mr. 
Gammon,  or  any  of  his  partners,  had  any  lien  on  the  notes,  which  must  be 
therefore  given^  up  to  Titmouse.  With  respect  to  the  imputation  against 
Mr.  Gammon  of  being  in  collusion  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  Lord  WiddrLngton  added, 
that  from  what  his  lordship  himself  knew  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  moment  to  imagine  him  capable  of  anything  inconsistent  with  the  strictest 
honour ;  and  that  Mr.  Gammon's  conduct  showed  that,  though  mistaken  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  power  over  the  notes  entrusted  to  him,  he  had  acted  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  evinced  an  honourable  anxiety  to  serve  the  interests 
of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  unfortunate. — The  rule  was  then  made  absolute  ; 
but  on  Mr.  Subtle  applying  for  the  costs,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied 
in  an  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  question — which,  however,  was  eventually 
referred  to  the  Master." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  intelligent  editor  of  the  Morning  Ch'owl,  happening 
to  cast  his  eye  over  the  above,  while  lying  in  proofs,  made  it  the  subject  of 
an  doquent  leading  article,  in  which  were  contained  many  just  and  striking 
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reflections  on  the  continual  inconsistency  between  law  (as  administered  in 
England)  and  justice— of  which  the  present— he  said— was  a  glaring  instance. 
It  was  truly  lamentable— it  seemed— to  find  truth  and  honour,  generosity  and 
justice,  all  sacrificed  to  the  wretched  technicalities,  the  petty  quirks  ^nd 
quibbles  of  the  law— which  required  a  radical  reform.  Indeed,  the  w^ole 
system  of  our  jurisprudence  called  for  the  most  searching  revision,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  ere  long  take  place.  Then  followed  some  powerful  animadversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Widdrington  in  giving  effect  to  such  pettifogging 
subterfuges  as  had  that  day  served  plainly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ;  and 
the  article  concluded  by  calling  upon  his  lordship  to  resign  his  seat  pn  the 
bench  !  and  make  way  for  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  successor,  who  would 
decide  every  case  that  came  before  him,  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
equity  and  common  sense,  without  being  trammeled  by  such  considerations 
aa  at  present  fettered  and  impeded  the  due  administration  of  justice.  It  did 
so  happen,  inter  nos,  that  this  same  incompetent  Lord  Widdrington  had  called 
down  upon  himseU  and  his  court  the  foregoing  philippic,  by  having  imposed  a 
smart  tine  upon  the  publisher  of  the  Morning  Growl,  and  superadded  a 
twelvemonth's  imprisonment,  for  an  esecrable  libel  upon  an  amiable  and  digni- 
fied  ecclesiastic  ;-  and  this,  too,  his  lordship  had  done,  after  overruling  an  ahnost 
interminable  series  of  frivolous  and  vexatious  technical  objections  to  the 
jffoceedings,  urged  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  in  conformity  with  his  urgent 
imstrnction  to  take  every  possible  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

At  the  earliest  moment  at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  could,  without  suspicion,  extricate 
himselfjfromjthe  embraces  of  his  overjoyed  wife,  sister,  and  children,  on  his 
return  to  Vivian  Street,  he  withdrew  to  his  study,  in  order  to  dispatch  some 
letters,;  but-  principally,  as  the  reader  may  easily  imagine,  to  peruse  the  paper 
given  hiin  by  Mr.  Kunnington  with  such  ominous  significance.  His  eye.  soon 
oaught  the  iwords  ^'^  parte  Titmouse" — and  he  read  through  the  report  of 
:the  proceedings  with  exceeding  agitation.  He  read  it  over  twice  or  thrice,  and 
felt  really  sick  at.heart. 

"Oh,  unfathomable  Ganimon  1 "  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  aloud,  laying  down 
the  .  paper,  and  sinking  into  his  chair.  "  Surely  I  am  the  weakest,  or  you  the 
subtlest  of  mankind  ! ''_  He  turned  over  in  his  thoughts  everything  that  he 
could  retolleot  of  Gammon's  conduct  from  the  first  moment  that  they  had  met. 
He  felt  completely  bafiied  and  bewildered^andi  again  perused  the  report  of 
the -  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench^and  would,  have  again  relapsed  into 
1  thought,  but  his  eye  happened  to  alight  on  two  or  three  notes  lying  on  his  table, 
whfece  they  had  been  placed  by  Fanny,  having  come  in  his  absence.  Hq  opened 
theiiffirstj..listiessly,,inot, kno'.  ing  the  handwriting;  but,  on  unfolding  it,  he 
started  violently  on  recognising  the  handwriting  of  Gammon  within  ;  and  with 
mingled  wonder  and;  fear,  read  as  follows  : —  i 
;■;  .         ;  <      ,  "  Thames'  Iwi. 

"-  DEAK  SlH—  God  only  knows  when  or  where  these  hasty  lines  will  find  yon. 
1  ani  forced  to'addfess  -them  to  Vivian  'Street,  being  in  total  ignorance  of  your 
int'endied'  toovetftients. -  li-you  have  not  taken  my^  advice,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  kingdoin  T  know  not  what  grievous  indignity  may  not  have  befallen  you. 
Y-ou  jday-  have  beett  torn  from  ■  your  family,  and  now  incarcerated  in  prisoBf  the 
vjctSHi'of  a  most  cruel  and  invetefate  rapacity.  My  conscience  bears  me  Witness 
tMi  ^-cfei^%a^5i^.I,•can  do--ino  more-fen  voui'  beh'alf/  '  1  am  gros^y  misrepresented 
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-^I  am  insulted,  by  having  base  and  sinister,  motives  attributed  to  me,  for  my 
Conduct  towards  you — for  my  anxious  and  repeated  interference  in  your  behalf. 
In  the  Morning  Growl  of  to-day  you  will  probably  see — if  you  have  not  already 
seen— the  report  of  some  proceedings  against  me,  yesterday ^  in  the,  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  It  may  apprize  you>of  the  last  desperate  stand  I  have  made  in 
your  behalf. ,  It  is  with  bitter  regretwit  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  indignation, 
that  I  tell  you  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  my  solemn,  my  deliberate,  my  repeated 
promise  to  you  eoncerning  the  two  promissory  notes  which  you  deposited  with 
me,  in  implicit  reliance  on  my  honour.  Alasl  you  must  prepare, for  the  worst ! 
Mr.  ,  Titmouse  and  Ms  new  adviser  can  have,  of  course,  hvA,  one  object  in  requir- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  two  promissory  notes,  which  I  have  already  been  com- 
pelled togiv.e  up,  under  peril  of  an  attachment  for  contempt  of  court.  I  have 
jBtjsin^j,!  Gtod  knows  L  .every  nerve  on  ,  your  .behalf  ;  --haive  all  but j  fatally 
.quarrelled  with  Mr..  Titmonse,  and  with  my  partners  ;  and  I  stand  in  some 
.measure  compromised,,  by  the  recent  proceedings,  before  the  profession  and  the 
.ptlhlic— and  <»ZZ  in  vain. !  Yet,  once  more— if  you  are  not  blinded  and  infatuated 
beyond -all  example  or  belief — I  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven— by  every 
consideration  that  should  influence  a  man  of  honour  and  of  feeling- fly  l— lose 
not  a  secmd  after  reading  these,  lines  (which  I  entreat  you,  to  destroy  when 
read),  ov  that  second  may  involve  your  ruin — and  the  ruin  of  all  conn,ect€d  with 
you  i!    Believe  me  your  distressed— your- unalterablCifrieiLd,  ,    -  *      Q- (J.". 

,Mr.  Aubrey  laid  down  this,  letter  ;  and  sinking  back  again  into  his  chair, 
yielded  for  some  moments  to  an  impulse  very  nearly  akin  to  despair.  , 

What  am  I  to  do  1  ".  he  presently  inquired,  rising,  and  wal^ijg  to  and. fro. 
«>  .jfiy — lie  says  I  Wera  I  weak  and  un,prinGipled  enough  to  do  so,  should  I  not, 
in.  all  human  -probability,  fall  into  the  deepes,t  pit  he  has  dug  for  me  7~but  be 
thai  as  it  may— 1  will  not  1  Never  !  Those  dear— those  precious  beings  in 
yonder  room  "-^his  heart  thrilled  within  him — "may  weep, for  me,  but  shall 
nevec  AZwA  for  me  1 " .    ,  ,       .,  ,  ,,,,, 

"Why — how  horrid  is  my  position  1"  he -presently  exclaimed  ito  himself  I 
"Tctt  thousa.nd  pounds  and. upwards,  must  either  1  pay,  or  Lord  De  la  Zouch  for 
mecwithin  a  few  months.;^ — here  is  a  second  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds  of  interest ;  I  am  to-day  arrested  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
paunda  ;  and  thie  man  Titmouse  holds  my  bond  for  two  thousands  pounds  more, 
aad  interest  .!  Is.  it,  then,  Thy  will,  0  God  1  that  l  am,  to  sink  bejaeath  my 
troubles  ?  Am  I  to  perish  frpm  Thy  sight  ?  To  be  crushed  beneath  Thy  dis- 
pleasure ? — Or,  merciful  Father— wilt  Thou  save  me,  rv/ien  there  is  none  other  to 

^Calmness  seemed  stealing  insensibly  over  his  troubled  spirit ;  his  agitated 
feelin.gs  sank  gradually  into , an, indescribable  and  wonderful  repose;  in  that 
dismal  moment  of  extreme  sufEering,  his  soul  became  blessedly  sensible  of  its 
relationship,  to  God  ;— that  he  was  not  the  miserable  victim  of  chance— aa  the 
bijsy  spirit  of  darkness  incessantly  whispered  in  his  ear-r--but  in  the  hands  of 
..the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  who  listened,  in  his,  behalf ,  to  the  pleading 
of  .  One  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities — fvho  was.  in  all  points 
tempted,  even  as  we  are.  His  fainting  soul  felt  sustained  as  by  the  grace  for 
which  . it  had  sought ;  the  oil  and  balm  of  a  sound  scriptural  consolation,  were 
..poured  into  his  wounds.  He  saij.k.  silently  upon  his  knees  ;  and.  ,with  clasped 
hands,  and  his  face  raised  towards  heaven,  with  profound  dontritiph  of  spirit, 
yet.  with  firm  faith,  besought  the  mercy  which  God  has  promised  to  those  who 
thus  will  ask  for  it.  Thus  occupied,  he  did  not  perceive  the  door  gently  opened, 
and  by  Mi's.  Aubrey — who,  closing  it  hastily  after  her,  flung  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  sinking  down  beside  him,  and  in.  a  low,  fond  voice,  exclaimed— r"  Oh,  my 
own  love  1   My  own  Charles  !   My  poor,  oppressed,  persecuted,  hear|:-brokea 
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husband  1  Pray  for  me— me  also  1  "  He  gently  returned  her  embrace,  looking 
at  her  unutterable  things  and  after  they  had  remained  thus  for  a  few  moments, 
they  arose.  He  gazed  at  her  with  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  a  countenance 
full  of  serenity  and  resignation.  He  gently  soothed  her  agitated  feelings,  and 
succeeded  in  communicating  to  her  a  measure  of  the  composure  which  he 
experienced  himself.  Before  they  had  quitted  that  little  room,  he  had  even 
apprized  her,  faithfully,  of  the  peril  which  momentarily  menaced  them— and 
again  the  cold  waters  gushed  over  her  soul.  At  length,  however,  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession  sufficently  to  return  to  the  room  she  had  quitted, 
and  instantly  blanched  Miss  Aubrey's  cheek  by  communicating  the  new  terrors 
which  threatened  them. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  dinner — a  mere  mockery,  however,  of  a  meal— 
a  double  knock  at  the  door  occasioned  them  all  not  a  little  agitation ;  but,  as 
the  event  proved,  needlessly,  since  it  announced  the  arrival  of  only  their  kind 
experienced  friend,  Mr.  Eunnington — who  evidently  felt  infinitely  relieved  at 
finding  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  the  additional  source  of  apprehension  afforded  by  the  report  of 
the  King's  Bench  proceedings.    Mr.  Eunnington  felt  assured  that  within 
twenty-four  hours'  time  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  Mr.  Aubrey; 
whom,  however,  he  reminded,  that  as  in  the  former,  so,  in  the  anticipated 
case,  the  extent  of  his  immediate  anxiety  would  be  the  finding  bail  for  so  very 
serious  an  amount :  but  that  diflSculty  surmounted,  he  would  be  safe  from 
personal  annoyance  and  apprehension  till  the  ensuing  November.    Mr.  Aubrey 
then  proceeded  to  apprize  Mr.  Eunnington  of  the  death  of  old  Lady  Stratton, 
and  the  grievous  events  connected  with  it,  amidst  the  tears  and  sobs  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Kate.    Though  he  said  but  little,  his  countenance  showed  how 
truly  shocked  he  was  at  the  intelligence.    They  then  entered  into  a  long 
conversation ;  in  the  course  of  which — "  If  our  fears — our  worst  fears— be 
confirmed,"  observed  Eunnington,  "and  they  venture  to  put  in  suit  these  two 
notes — then  they  will  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.    I'll  take  it  up — and 
there's  no  knowing  what  may  turn  up  when  we  come  to  close  quarters.  First 
and  foremost,  I'll  tax  away  every  farthing  of  the  alleged  'balance'  of  their 
monstrous  bill — ay,  I'll  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  that  I  leave  them  not  a 
shilling  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  that  you  have  already  greatly  overpaid 
them."    "Alas!  have  I  not,  however,  pledged  myseK  to  Mr.  Gammon  «o<  to 
do  so  ?  "  interrupted  Aubrey.     "  Pshaw  ! — Forgive  me,  but  this  is  absurd, 
Indeed,  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  is  really  out-heroding  Herod  I    All  is  fair  against  adver- 
saries such  as  these  I    Besides,  if  you  must  be  so  scrupulous  and  fastidious— 
and  I  honour  you  for  it — there's  another  way  of  putting  it,  which  I  fancy  settles 
the  matter.    By  Mr.  Titmouse  putting  these  bills  in  suit,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap's  promise  to  you  is  not  performed — it  is  broken  ;  and  so  there 
is  an  end  of  yours,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  theirs." 

"  That  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  playing  me  false — whereas 
the  proceedings  yesterday  in  court,  especially  when  coupled  with  Mr.  Gammon's 

letters  to  me  "   "All  hollow  1  hollow  1 "  replied  Mr.  Eunnington,  shaking 

his  head. — "  False  and  hypocritical  I  Who  could  trust  to  Gammon  ?  This 
fellow  Titmouse,  whom  they  are  doubtless  fleecing  daily,  is  in  all  probability 
desperately  driven  for  ready-money  ;  and  they  have  allowed  him  to  get  hold 
of  these  two  bills,  after  a  sham  resistance  on  the  part  of  Gammon,  in  order  to 
call  forward  your  friends  to  the  rescue — that's  their  game,  depend  upon  it  I" 
Mr.  Aubrey  fired  at  the  bare  thought.  "Yet  I  must  own  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  motive  or  object  Mr.  Gammon  can  have  for  going  so  far  out 
of  his  way  to  secure  your  good  opinion,  or  for  wrapping  himself  up  in  so 
impenetrable  a  disguise.  He  is  a  very,  very  deep  devil,  that  Gammon  •  and 
depend  upon  it,  has  some  sinister  purpose  to  effect,  which  you  will  by  and 
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by  discover  !  "  Mr.  Aubrey  then,  for  the  first  time,  acquainted  Mr.  Runnington 
with  Gammon's  recent  proposals  to  Miss  Aubrey,  at  which  Mr.  Eunnington 
seemed  for  some  moments  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"I  presume,"  at  length  said  he,  turning  with  a  brief  and  sad  smile  towards 
Miss  Aubrey,  whose  reddening  cheek  betokened  the  interest  she  felt  in  the 
conversation — "  I  presume.  Miss  Aubrey,  there  is  no  chance  of  seeing  you  pass 
into — Mrs.    Gammon  1 " 

"  I  should  rather  think  not,  Mr.  Eunnington,"  she  replied  with  sufficient 
loftiness  of  manner  ;  "  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  possibly 
have  put  such  a  thing  into  his  head." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Eunnington,"  said  Aubrey,  "  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  my 
sister  never  gave  him  any  encouragement." 

"  Encouragement  1 — Horrid  man  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey  with  great  viva- 
city. "  I  could  never  bear  him — you  know  it,  Charles — so  do  you,  Agnes  !  " 
Mr.  Eunnington  made  no  further  observation  on  the  subject,  though  his 
thoughts  were  very  busy :  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  beginning  to  discover 
a  clue  to  much  of  Gammon's  conduct — for  that  that  gentleman  was  acting 
with  profound  duplicity,  Mr.  Eunnington  entertained  no  doixbt. 

"  What  will  be  the  earliest  period,"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  at  which  Mr. 
Titmouse,  if  so  disposed,  can  put  in  suit  my  bond  given  to  the  late  Lady 
Stratton?" 

"  As  soon  as  he  has  obtained  the  grant  of  letters  of  administration,  which 
3annot  take  place  till  the  end  of  fourteen  days  from  her  ladyship's  death — that 
being  one  difference,  as  you  are  aware,  between  the  powers  of  an  executor  and 
m  administrator."  Mr.  Aubrey  sighed,  and  made  no  reply ;  while  Mr. 
Runnington  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  in  silence,  as  if  doubting  whether 
;o  mention  something  which  had  occurred  to  him.  At  length — "  Of  course, 
Mr.  Aubrey,"  he  commenced,  "one  does  not  like  to  raise  groundless  hopes  or 
'ears  ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  am  by  no  means  free  from  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
)f  Lady  Stratton's  intestacy — whether  the  draft  of  her  proposed  wiU,  brought 
;o  her  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  could  not  be  admitted  to  probate.  Very — very  nice 
questions,  as  you  must  be  aware,  often  arise  out  of  cases  like  these  1  Since 
leeing  you  this  morning,  I  have  written  oflE  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  full  and 
iccurate  information  on  the  point ;  and  if  I  get  a  satisfactory  answer,  with 
jom  consent,  I  will  certainly  lodge  a  caveat  against  the  grant  of  titles  of 
idministration.  That  would  indeed  checkmate  them  I  But  I  have  very  slight 
lopes  indeed  of  receiving  such  an  answer  as  one  could  wish,"  added  Mr,  Eun- 
lington  fearful  of  exciting  fruitless  expectations. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Miss  Aubrey,  who  had  appeared  for  some  little  time 
abouring  under  considerable  excitement,  addressing  her  brother  said,  with 
ivident  embarrassment — "  Charles,  .1  am  very  anxious  to  mention  something 
hat  has  occurred  to  me  of  a  very  singular  nature — if  you  think  I  am  at  liberty 
o  do  so ;  and  I  shall  first  ask  you  and  Mr.  Eunnington,  whether,  under  the 
drcumstances,  you  consider  me  entitled  to  disclose  what  I  allude  to."  "  Kate, 
Sate  !  — what  is  this  ? — What  do  you  mean  1  You  quite  alarm  me  !  "  inquired 
ler  brother,  with  an  amazed  air.  "  Suppose  Mr.  Gammon,  on  the  occasion 
if  his  calling  upon  me,  which  has  been  recently  mentioned,  volunteered  a 
tatement  of  a  very,  very  extraordinary  description — one  that  has  ever  since 
[uite  haunted  me,  day  and  night.  Mind,  Charles — I  say  that,  in  the  first 
nstance,  he  volvnteered  it,  only  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  I  should 
aention  it  to  no  one  ;  on  which  I  said  I  should  make  no  promise,  but  act  as 
might  think  proper ;  and  after  my  saying  this,  he  made  the  communication 
allude  to.  Should  I  be  at  liberty,"  continued  Miss  Aubrey,  eagerly  and 
inxiously,  "  now  to  disclose  what  he  told  me  ?  I  am  dying  to  do  it,  if  I  may, 
lonburably,"  ' 
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"  Mjr  dear  Kate,  I  really  fear  f6u  are  wandering — 'that  you  are  overcome  with. « 
the  sufEeriiigs  ybu  have  gone  through  to-day,"  said  her  brother  tenderly,  and 
with  infinite  concern.  "  Indeed,  Charles,  I  am  not,"  she  answered,  with  great 
earnestness.  "  Then  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may  most  certainly  mention 
anythiiig  so  communicated  to  you— I  have  no  doubt,  Kate."  "Nor  I,  Miss 
Aubrey,"  added  Mr.  Kunnington  eagerly  nay,  I  go  further — with  a  man 
like  him,  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  disclose  anything  he  may  have  said  to  you." 

Miss  Aubrey  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  mentioned  the  singular 
circumstance  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  ;  namely,  Mr. 
Gammon's  distinct  and  solemn  assurance  to  her,  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
restorihg' her  brother  to  the  possession  of  Yatton;  and  that,  too,  by  legal  and 
honourable  means  ;  and  that,  if  she  would  but  promise  to  receive  him  as  her 
suitor,  he  Would  pledge  himself  to  replace  them  all  at  Yatton  before  claiming 
the  performance  of  his  promise. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Mr.  Eunnington,  all  listened  to  this  strange 
story  in  silence,  and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Foigiveme,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington  at  length,  exchanging  an 
incredulous  glance  with  her  brother,  "  if  I— I — express  a  doubt  whether  you 
may  not  be  labouring  Undef  a  complete  misconception  " 

"  'Tis  impossible,  Kate ! "  added  her  brother ;  but  he  knew,  at  the  same 
time,  his  sister's  strong  sense ;  and  all  doubt  vanished  both  from  his  mind 
and  that  of  Mr.  Eunnington  on  her  calmly  and  distinctly  repeating  what  she 
had  just  said — giving  even  the  very  expressions  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Gammon, 
and  which,  she  said,  they  might  easily  believe  had  made  a  very  deep  impression, 
on  her  mind.  ■ 

"  It's  inconceivable  !  "  exclaimed  her  brother,  after  a  long  pause. 

"It's  an  audacious  and  cruel  falsehood,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Eunning- 
ton :  and  all  again  were  silent.  Then  he  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  main 
points  in  the  late  proceedings  by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  ejected  from 
Yatton.  "Either,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "he  is  a  gross  liar,  or  is 
labouring  under  insanity — or  there  has  been  shocking,  atrocious  villainy  prac- 
tised against  you.  If  he  be  in  his  senses,  and  be  speaking  the  truth — gracious 
Heaven. !  he  must  have  brought  forward  a  series  of  perjured  witnesses  at  the 
trial." 

"  Did  he  drop  any  hint,  Kate,  as  to  the  ineans  by  which  he  could  bring  about 
such  a  result  ?  "  inquired  her  brother  after  a  long  pause. 

"  No— not  the  remotest ;  of  that  I  am  certain.  I  observed  that  particularly  ; 
though  shortly  afterwards,  I  was  so  overcome  by  what  he  had  said,  and  also  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  I  fainted.  Mr.  Gammon  must  have  carried 
me  to  the  sofa, ;  for  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  there — though,  when 
I  felt  myself  losing  my  consciousness,  I  was  standing  near  the  window,  which 
I  had  risen  to  open." 

"  It's  the  most  amazing  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  I  protest  I  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Eunnington  thoughtfully  :  while  Mr.  Aubrey  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  a  few  steps  to  and  fro,  obviously  labouring  under  much  excitement. 

"Kate,  Kate!"  said  he  rather  vehemently  "you  should  have  told  me  this 
the  instant  that  you  next  saw  me  !  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm,  dearest  Charles!"  cried  Mrs.  Aubrey,  herself 
not  a  little  agitated  by  the  extraordinary  intelligence  just  communicated  by 
Kate,  for  the  first  time,  even  to  her.  Poor  Miss  Aubrey,  on  seeing  the  way 
in  which  her  communication  had  been  received,  heartily  regretted  having 
mentioned  the  matter, 

"This  will  require  very  great  consideration,  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  itV  and  with  Gammon,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington.  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  at  present,  that  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  so  outrageous  a 
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piece  of  folly,  as  making  such  a  representation  as  this,  had  there  been  no 
foundation  for  it  in  fact ;  and  yet,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  a  man  so 
acute,  so  signally  self-possessed,  should  have  so  committed  himself — he  must 
have  been  under  some  great  excitement  at'  the  moment." 

"  He  certainly  was,  or  at  least  seemed,  a  good  deal  agitated  while  he  was  ■ 
with  me,"  quoth  Kate,  colouring  a  little. 

"That  is  highly  probable.  Miss  Aubrey,"  replied  Mr.  Runnington  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  It  must  have  appeared  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most  likely  occur- 
rences, that  Miss  Aubrey  should  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Aubrey,  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  !  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Gammon  thrown  ofiE 
his  guard,  on  any  occasion." 

Then  ensued  an  anxious  and  prolonged  conversation  on  the  subject,  in  which 
many  conjectures  were  made,  but  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  issue ;' 
quite  a  new  light  seemed  now  throvm  upon  all  his  past  acts,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct.  They  read  over  his  last  two  notes  with  new  and  deep 
interest,  on  the  supposition  that,  while  writing  them,  he  was  conscious  at 
possessing  the  power  which  he  had  represented.  All  was  mystery.  Then  was 
discussed  the  question,  as  to  the  propriety  of  either  Mr.  Eunnington  or  Mr. 
Aubrey  applying  to  Mr.  Gammon  upon  the  subject — a  step  which  was,  however, 
postponed  for  future  and  more  mature  consideration.  Another  thing  suggested 
itself  to  Mr  Aubrey,  but  he  kept  it  to  himself  : — should  he  at  once  apprize  Mr, 
Gammon  of  the  fact  that  Kate  was  in  a  manner  unquestionably  engaged  to  Mr. 
Delamere,  and  so  &.t  once  and  for  ever  extinguish  aU  hope  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gammon  ? 

The  evening,  however,  was  now  'advancing,  and  Mr.  Runnington  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Aubrey  the  object  he  had  chiefly  had  in  view  in  calling.  It  was  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  himself  to  accompany  him  that  evening  to  his 
country  house,  which  lay  in  th^  direction  of  Richmond,  at  about  six  miles 
distance  from  town,  and  where,  for  a  brief  interval,  they  might  enjoy  a  respite 
from  the  frightful  suspense  and  danger  to  which  they  were  at  present  exposed 
in  Vivian  Street.  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  most  earnestly  seconded  the  kind 
importunities  of  Mr.  Runnington  ;  and  after  considerable  hesitation  Mr.  Aubrey 
consented.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that,  Mr.  Runnington's  carriage  not 
being  in  town,  he  should  return  within  an  hour  with  a  glass-coach  ;  and  that, 
during  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Runnington  should  drive  to  town  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  with  her  Miss  Aubrey,  and  little  Charles  and  Agnes.  This  • 
having  been  determined  upon,  Mr.  Runnington  quitted  them,  promising  to 
return  within  an  hour,  when  he  hoped  to  find  them  ready  to  start,  and  equipped 
for  a  several  days'  sojourn. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  Mr.  Aubrey's  scruples  began  to  revive  :  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  though  it  might  be  for  a  short  time  only,  still  it  was,  iu 
effect,  an  absconding  from  his  creditors  :  and  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  his 
fastidious  scruples,  his  delicate  sense  of  rectitude,  might  have  led  him  after  all 
to  send  off  Mrs.  Aubrey  alone,  when,  poor  soul !  he  was  spared  the  trial  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  about  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Runnington's  departure. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  in  travelling  dress,  fondling  little  Agnes, 
and  talking  earnestly  to  Kate  about  the  management  of  the  two  children,  and 
other  matters  ;  while  Mr.  Aubrey,  also  ready  to  start,  was  in  the  study  selecting 
a  book  or  two  to  take'  with  Mm,  when  a  heavy  single  knock  at  the  door,  un- 
accompanied by  the  sound  of  coach-wheels,  nearly  paralyzed  all  three  of  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a  few  minutes'  time  the  wretched  and  almost 
heart-broken  Aubrey  vras  a  second  time  in  custody,  and  at  the  suit  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  .for  the  principal  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  interest  , 
for  twelve  months,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  j}er  centum  per  annum.  The 
9.gonizing  scene  which  ensued  I  shall  leave  entirely  to  the  reader's  imagination 
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— observing  only,  that  the  two  millions  of  the  law  into  whose  hands  Aubrey 
had  now  fallen,  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  the  anguish  they  witnessed.  The 
chief  was  a  well-known  sheriff's  officer — one  Vice ;  short,  fat,  bloated  ;  deeply 
pitted  with  the  small-pox  ;  close-cut  black  hair,  almost  as  coarse  as  that  of  a 
hog ;  while  the  expression  of  his  features  was  at  once  callous  and  insolent. 
Aubrey  perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  had  no  consideration  or  mercy  to  expect 
at  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  this  ;  and  the  follower  very  much  resembled  his 
master. 

"  You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  Vice,  walking  up  to  Aubrey,  and  with  an  air 
of  matter-of-fact  brutality  taking  hold  of  his  collar  with  one  hand  while  in  the 
other  he  held  his  warrant.  "  If  you  like  to  clap  a  great-coat  on,  as  it's  getting 
late,  you  may  ;  but  the  sooner  you're  off  out  of  the  way  of  all  this  here  noise, 
the  better — I  should  say."  "  For  God's  sake  wait  for  a  few  minutes — I  have  a 
friend  coming,"  said  Aubrey,  his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm.  "  D — d  if  I  wait  a 
moment,  that's  fiat !  "  quoth  Vice,  glancing  at  the  two  boxes  in  the  passage, 
and  guessing  from  them,  and  the  travelling  dress  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  he  had 
arrived  just  at  the  very  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an  escape. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  stay  only  five  minutes  !  "  cried  Kate,  passionately 
wringing  her  hands — but  she  might  as  well  have  addressed  a  blacksmith's  anvQ 
as  either  of  the  men  who  were  now  masters  of  her  doomed  brother's  person. 

"  'Tis  useless,  Kate — 'tis  in  vain,  my  love  !  "  said  he  with  a  melancholy  air  ; 
and  turning  to  Vice,  who,  with  his  companion,  stood  at  only  a  few  inches' 
distance  from  him — "  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  write  down  the  address  of 
the  place  you  are  taking  me  to  ?  "  he  inquired,  somewhat  sternly. 

"  Write  away  then  and  make  haste ;  for,  write  or  no  write,  you're  off  1 " 

Mr.  Aubrey  hastily  wrote  down  ia  pencil,  for  Mr.  Kunnington,  "  Vice — 
Squeezum  Court,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln' s-Inn  Fields  ; "  and  then  having  hastily 
drawn  on  his  great-coat  without  taking  with  him  even  a  change  of  linen — (for 
Vice  would  seem  to  have  got  the  idea  of  a  rescue  into  his  head,  and  was,  besides, 
anxious  to  run  not  the  least  risk  with  a  ten  thousand  pounds  debtor)  — tore  him- 
self from  the  frenzied  embrace  of  his  wife  and  .sister,  and  quitted  the  house. 
Vice  had  refused  even  to  let  his  man  go  in  quest  of  a  hackney-coach,  or  to  wait 
while  Fanny  ran  for  one  ;  and  the  moment  they  had  got  into  the  street,  the 
cries  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  yet  ringing  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  ears,  Vice  put  his 
arm  with  rough  familiarity  into  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  directing  his  follower  to  do 
the  same  :  and  in  this  style  they  hurried  Mr.  Aubrey  along  the  whole  of  the 
distance  between  Vivian  Street  and  Squeezum  Court ;  he  uttering  not  one  single 
word — but  his  heart  almost  bursting.  Vice  had  received  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Spitfire,  who  was  a  very  dashing  practitioner  ;  and  perfectly  well  knowing 
the  value  of  every  day  towards  the  close  of  the  term,  had  got  his  affidavit  of  debt 
prepared  and  ready  sworn,  and  everything  in  readiness,  even  before  the  rule  had 
been  made  absolute  against  Mr.  Gammon.  As  the  two  captors  and  their  prize 
— a  gentleman  between  two  ruffians — passed  at  a  smart  pace  along  the  streets, 
they  attracted  considerable  attention  ;  now  and  then,  even  a  little  crowd  would 
follow  them  for  half  the  length  of  the  street.  Once  Mr.  Aubrey  caught  the 
words — "  Poor  fellow  !    Forgery,  no  doubt — he's  a  dead  man  in  a  month  1  " 

Vice's  lock-up  was,  though  similiar  in  its  general  appearance,  yet  of  a 
much  inferior  description  to  that  of  Grab.  It  was  smaller  and  meaner.  They 
reached  it  a  little  after  eight  o'clock.  "  Are  you  for  the  parlour,  or  the  common 
room?"  inquired  Vice,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  house.  "Which  you 
please,"  replied  Aubrey,  quickly  and  gloomily.  "  P'r'aps  you'd  better  show  the 
gemman  up-stairs,"  said  the  follower  hesitatingly,  to  his  master.  "You  pay 
extra  up-stairs,"  quoth  Vice;  "which  shall  it  be?"    "I  have  no  money,  sii-, 

to  spare — I  know  the  extortionating  practices  which  "    "  Oh,  come  along 

then  1 "  replied  Vice  insolently ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Aubrey  found 
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himself  in  a  tolerably  large,  but  low  room,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  lit  by 
three  or  four  candles.  There  were  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  in  it,  who  were 
smoking,  drinking,  reading  the  newspapers,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  pitch- 
farthing,  and  so  forth.  All  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  various  occupations  to  scrutinize  the  new-comer — on  whom  the 
door  was  in  a  twinkling  closed  and  locked. 

"  Now,  sir,  just  in  time  to  cut  in,"  said  a  thin  pale  man,  stepping  briskly 
up  to  him  from  a  table  at  which  he  and  two  others  had  just  begun  to  play  a 
rubber.  "  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  in  a  confident  tone,  running  the  edges  of 
the  cards  rapidly  through  his  fingers  with  the  air  of  an  adept,  and  then  profiEer- 
ing  the  pack  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  do  not  play,"  replied  Aubrey  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Better  take  a  card — drive  dull  care  away  :  you'll  be  devilish  dull  here  with- 
out play  of  some  sort."  "  I  do  not  play,  sir, — I  certainly  shaU  not,"  repeated 
Mr.  Aubrey,  somewhat  peremptorily.  "  Only  half-crown  points — can't  hurt 
you,"  he  continued,  with  a  flippant  air  ;  till  Mr.  Aubrey  walked  from  him  with 
an  air  of  disgust  towards  another  part  of  the  room. 

"  You're  a  liar  I  "  said  one  of  the  two  men  playing  at  drafts,  to  the  other,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  about  the  game  as  Mr.  Aubrey  passed  them.  "  You're  a 
cheat !  "  was  the  answer ;  on  which  the  man  so  addressed  suddenly  and 
violently  flung  a  half-empty  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  at  the  other  ;  it 
took  effect  on  the  forehead  of  his  companion,  who  fell  stunned  from  his 
chair,  his  forehead,  which  had  been  cut  open,  bleeding  profusely.  On  this  there 
was  a  general  rush  towards  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  this  sickening  scene  the 
door  was  opened  by  Vice — 

"Hollo — what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  he,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
coming  up  to  the  group  round  the  fallen  and  miserable  man  who  had  been 
struck.  "Who  did  it?"  cried  he  fiercely,  on  catching  sight  of  the  prostrate 
man.  "I  did,"  answered  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage!  "he  called  me  a 
cheat."  "  You  Aid  !  "  quoth  Vice,  suddenly  grasping  him  by  the  collar,  as  with 
the  hand  of  a  giant,  and  forcing  him,  despite  his  struggling,  down  to  the  floor, 
when  he  put  one  knee  on  his  breast,  and  then  shook  him  till  he  began  to  get 
black  in  the  face.  "  D— n  it.  Vice,  don't  murder  him  !  "  cried  one  of  the 
bystanders — all  of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  interfere  ;  but  at  this  point,  the 
man  who  had  been  struck,  and  had  been  lying  for  some  minutes  motionless, 
suddenly  began  to  dash  about  his  arms  and  legs  convulsively — ^for  he  had  fallen 
into  a  fit  of  cpilensy.  The  attention  of  all  present  was  now  absorbed  by  this 
one  dreadful  figure  ;  and  the  man  whom  Vice  had  quitted,  rose  flushed  and 
breathless  from  the  floor,  and  looked  with  a  face  of  horror  upon  the  victim  of 
his  ungovernable  passions. 

"I  must  get  a  doctor,"  quoth  Vice,  "presently,"  approaching  the  door  ;  and 
in  passing  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  sat  down  looking  exceedingly  agitated — "  Oh — 
here  you  are  I  "  said  he  ;  "  come  along  with  me." 

"I  hope  this  poor  man  will  be  properly  attended  to  "  interposed  Mr. 

Aubrey,  very  anxiously. 

"  That's  look-out,  not  yours,"  replied  Vice  rudely — "  come  you  along  with 
me  !  "  and,  unlocking  the  door,  he  motioned  out  Mr,  Aubrey,  and,  after  send- 
ing off  a  man  for  a  surgeon,  led  Mr.  Aubrey  into  a  kind  of  ofiice — where  he 
was  instantly  clasped  by  the  hands  by  Mr.  Eunnington,  who  had  been  there  some 
five  minutes.  He  looked  like  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  returned 
his  cordial  pressure  with  convulsive  energy,  but  in  silence,  for  his  shocked  and 
overcharged  feelings  forbade  him  utterance.  Mr.  Kunnington  looked  both 
annoyed  and  distressed — for  Vice  had  ]-efused  to  discharge  his  prisoner  on  Mr. 
Kunnington's  undertaking,  telling  him  the  sum  was  a  trifle  too  large  for  running 
any  risk  f  and.  in  short,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do  it  withoi^t  a  written 
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authority  from  the  under-sheriff ;  and  added,  he  knew  it  was  useless  for  Mr, 
Kunnington  to  make  the  application — for  they  had  only  a  few  months  before 
been  "let  in "  for  eight  hundred  pounds  in  that  same  way — so  that  Mr. 
Bunnington  had  better,  said  Vice,  be  looking  after  a  good  bail-bond.  In  a 
word,  Vice  was  inexorable  ;  and  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  flight 
to  the  continent,  dropped  by  Mr.  Spitfire  to  the  under-sheriff,  had  caused  that 
functionary  to  advise  Vice  "  to  look  sharp  after  his  bird." 

"  At  all  events,  let  Mr.  Aubrey  be  shown  into  your  parlour,  Vice,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington,  "  and  I  will  settle  with  you  when  I  return.  I  am  just  going  to  the 
office,  to  see  what  I  can  do  with  Mr.  Ridley." 

"  It's  no  manner  of  use  ;  and  besides,  it's  ten  to  one  you  don't  catch  him — 
he's  gone  to  Clapham  by  this  time,"  said  Vice,  looking  up  at  the  dusky  Dutch 
clock  over  the  fire-place.  But  Mr.  Runnington  was  not  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  started  off  on  his  friendly  errand  ;  on  which  Vice  led  Mr.  Aubrey 
up-stairs  into  his  ','  parlour,"  telUng  him,  as  they  went  upstairs,  that  there  were 
only  two  other  "gentlemen,"  there,  and  so  "them  three  could  make  it  com- 
fortable to  one  another,  if  they  liked."  Vice  added,  that  as  he  had  only  one 
double-bedded  room  at  liberty,  they  must  agree  among  themselves  which  should 
sleep  on  the  sofa — or  perhaps  take  it  by  turns. 

On  entering  the  parlour  two  figures  were  visible ;  one  that  of  a  tall,  pale, 
emaciated,  gentlemanly  person  of  about  forty,  who  lay  on  the  sofa,  languidly 
smoking  a  cigar,  more  apparently  to  assuage  pain  than  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
enjoyment.  The  other  was  a  portly  grey-headed  man,  apparently  about  fifty, 
and  also  of  gentlemanly  appearance.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire-place — one  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  and  the  other  holding  a  tumbler, 
which  he  raised  to  his  lips  as  Vice  entered,  and  having  drained  it,  requested 
him  to  replenish  it.  'Twas  the  third  tumbler  of  strong  brandy  and  water  that 
evening  that  he  had  dispatched ;  and  his  restless  and  excited  eye  and  voluble 
utterance,  testified  to  the  influence  of  what  he  had  been  drinking.  On  Vice's 
retiring,  this  gentleman  began  to  address  Mr.  Aubrey  in  a  somewhat  incoherent 
strain — telling  him  of  the  accident  wliich  had  that  morning  befallen  him  ;  for 
that  Vice  had  laid  his  rough  hand  upon  him  just  as  he  was  embarking  in  an 
Indiaman,  off  Blackwall,  to  bid  farewell  to  this  "cursed  country"  for  ever. 
This  man  had  been  a  great  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
universally  respected.  He  had  a  fashionable  wife  ;  and  their  ambition  and 
extravagance,  combined  with  losses  unquestionably  originating  in  a  want  of 
confldence  on  the  part  of  his  mercantile  connections,  occasioned  solely  by  his 
ostentation,  irregularities,  and  inattention  to  business,  drove  him  to  gambling 
speculations.  Unfortunate  there,  he  took  to  courses  of  downright  dishonesty ; 
availing  himself  of  his  character  and  power  as  trustee,  executor,  and  otherwise, 
to  draw  out  of  the  funds,  from  time  to  time,  very  large  sums  of  money,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  unfortunate  families,  whose  deceased 
relatives  had  quitted  life  with  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity.  The  guilty 
splendour  thus  secured  him  lasted  for  some  few  years,  when  an  accident  set 
him  suddenly  wrong  : — a  beautiful  girl,  for  whom  he  was  sole  trustee,  and 
every  farthing  of  whose  fortune  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes, 
applied  to  him  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  her  property.  The  next  morning 
he  had  stopped  payment  ;  Mincing  Lane  was  in  a  ferment — astonishment  pre- 
vailed at  the  Exchange.  Who  could  have  thought  it !  said  everybody.  He  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard  of — but  at  length  intelligence  of  his  movements 
having  been  obtained  by  one  of  his  niimerous  distracted  victims,  led  to  his 
apprehension  in  the  way  that  has  been  already  mentioned.  Of  all  this,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  of  course,  could  know  nothing — but,  nevertheless,  he  was  somewhat 
struck  with  the  man's  countenance  and  manner  :  but  with  what  awful  interest 
would  Mr.  Aubrey  have  regarded  him,  had  he  known  that  the  miserable  beingf 
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before  him  had  determined  upon  self-destruction— and  that  within  two  days' 
time  he  would  actually  accomplish  his  frightful  purpose  ! — For  he  was  found  in 
bed,  a  ghastly  object,  with  his  head  almost  severed  from  his  body. 

In  the  other— a  ruined  rove— Mr.  Aubrey  was  infinitely  shocked  at  presently 
recognizing  the  features  of  one  whom  he  had  slightly  known  at  Oxford.  This 
was  a  member  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  bom  to  a  princely 
fortune,  which  he  had  totally  dissipated  in  every  conceivable  mode  of  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  it  had  also  ruined  his 
constitution.  He  had  taken  honours  at  Oxford,  and  was  expected  to  have  been 
very  eminent  in  Parliament.  But  at  college  his  tendency  to  profligacy  rapidly 
developed  itself.  He  became  notorious  for  his  debaucheries,  and  made  osten- 
tation of  his  infidelity.  He  had  returned  from  France  only  a  few  days  before 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption ;  and  having  been  pounced  upon  by 
one  of  his  numerous  infuriate  creditors,  hither  he  had  been  brought  the  evening 
before — and  would  be  the  next  morning  lodged  in  the  Fleet,  as  he  could  pro- 
cure no  bail  ;  and  there  he  might,  possibly,  live  till  he  could  apply  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act.  If  he  should  be  successful  in  this'last  stroke, 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  it  beyond  a  few  weeks !  And  he  had  nothing 
then  to  look  forward  to,  but  a  pauper's  burial. — He  at  length  recognized  Mr. 
Aubrey  ;  and  raising  himself  up  on  the  sofa,  extended  his  wasted  hand  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  who  shook  it  kindly — much  shocked  at  his  appearance. 

After  about  half-an-hour's  absence,  Mr.  Eunnington  returned,  much  dispirited. 
Mr.  Eidley  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Aubrey  must  remain 
in  his  wretched  quarters  all  night,  and  till  probably  an  advanced  period  of  the 
ensuing  day — till,  in  short,  Mr.  Eunnington  should  have  obtained  responsible 
sureties  for  his  putting  in  bail  to  the  action.  Having  whispered  a  few  words 
to  Mr.  Aubrey  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  slipped  a  five-pound  note  into  his 
hand,  Mr.  Eunnington  took  his  leave,  pledging  himself  to  lose  not  one 
moment  in  procuring  his  release  ;  and  charged  with  innumerable  fond  ex- 
pressions to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  to  Kate  and  to  his  children — to  whom  Mr.  Eunnington. 
promised  to  go  that  night. 

Neither  Mr.  Aubrey  nor  Mr.  Sdmerville — that  was  the  name  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintance— quitted  the  sitting-room  during  the  whole  of  the  night ;  but  as 
their  companion  retired  early  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  immediately  fell  into 
heavy  sleep,  they  at  length  entered  into  conversation  together — conversation 
of  a  melancholy,  but  deeply  interesting,  and  I  may  even  add  instructive  charac- 
ter. When  the  chill  grey  morning  broke,  it  found  the  two  prisoners  still  in 
earnest  conversation  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  nature  yielded,  and  they  both 
fell  asleep — Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  humble  and  fervent  inward  prayer,  commend- 
ing those  dear  beings  who  were  absent  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  implor- 
ing it  also  for  himself. 

Immediately  on  quitting  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Eunnington  went  direct  to  Vivian 
Street,  and  the  scene  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  encountering, 
on  their  finding  him  return  unaccompanied  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  indeed  most 
overpowering  to  his  feelings,  and  heart-rending.  Alas  !  how  confidently  had 
they  reckoned  upon  an  issue  similar  to  that  which  had  so  happily  occurred 
in  the  morning.  'Twas  the  first  time — the  very  first  time — since  their  troubles, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  been  separated  for  one  single  night.  And  he 
was  now  the  inmate  of  a  prison  !  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  sat  up  the  livelong 
night — counting  hour  after  hour,  whose  flight  was  announced  by  the  neighbour- 
ing church  clock.  Their  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping,  and  their  throbbing 
temples  ached,  as,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  dull  daybreak,  they  drew  aside  the 
parlour  curtain  and  threw  open  the  window.  They  were,  indeed,  with  some 
of  old,  weary  of  watcJiing. 

Abo'"*  ""'■'^  ''"^  +iinT,ira  to  fhp.  p.ne.TS'etic  friendship  of  Mr.  Eunnington,  and 
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the  promptitude  of  those  whose  names  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Aubrey, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Vivian  Street.  He  saw  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  as 
he  passed,  sitting  at  the  window,  anxiously  on  the  look-out.  They  also  saw 
him — sprang  to  the  door — and  opening  it  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  knocking, 
they  were  instantly  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  All  their  recent  pangs 
were  for  a  moment  forgotten  and  drowned  in  the  overflowing  joy  of  such  a 
reunion.  He  was  already  sufficiently  subdued  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  footsteps 
of  his  children  patteriug  rapidly  down-stairs — ^and  heard  their  little  voices 
continually,  and  in  eager  accents,  exclaiming,  "  Papa  I — ^my  papa  1 — ^where  is 
papa  ?  "—and  when  they  ran  up  to  him,  and  he  felt  their  little  arms  round  his 
neck — then  he  was  overpowered — ^his  lip  quivered  convulsively,  and  he  could 
not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears.  Towards  the  evening,  they  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NevUle.  who  were  infinitely  shocked  on  hearing  of  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  of  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  intimation, 
living,  as  they  did,  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  not  having  seen  their  friends 
the  Aubreys  for  several  weeks.  Poor  souls  !  they  also  had  their  troubles — 
'twas  wonderful  how  they  contrived  to  exist  upon  the  paltry  pittance  obtained 
by  his  ministerial  duties  ;  but  they  came  ever  with  unaffected  and  refreshing 
cheerfulness ;  they  never  uttered  a  murmur  at  the  thorny  desert  which  life 
seemed  destined  to  prove  to  them,  but  had  always  a  comfortable  word  for  their 
weary  fellow-pilgrims.  What  a  happy  evening  they  passed  together  1  Poor 
Neville  was  in  high  spirits  ;  for  an  article  of  his,  full  of  profound  research  and 
delicate  criticism,  which  had  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  prepare,  had 
at  length  been  accepted  by  the  editor  of  a  classical  and  ecclesiastical  review, 
who  had  forwarded  to  him  a  cheque  for  ten  guineas.  Mr.  Aubrey  could  scarce 
refrain  from  tears,  when  the  simple-minded  and  generous  NeviUe  pressed  upon 
him  the  acceptance  of,  at  least,  the  half  of  these,  the  unexpected  proceeds  of 
his  severe  toil.  While  they  were  thus  sitting  together,  in  eager  and  delightful 
conversation,  there  came  a  knock  to  the  door,  which,  as  may  be  easily  beUeved, 
a  little  disturbed  them  all ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  gentleman  who  asked  for 
Miss  Aubrey  ;  and  on  her  requesting  him  to  come  forward,  who  should  it  be, 
but  the  "  gentleman  "  of  my  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  and  wMle  the  colour  mounted 
into  her  cheek,  and  her  heart  fluttered,  he  placed  in  her  hands  a  packet, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Continent. 

They  all  insisted  on  having  it  opened  then  and  there  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  behold  their  eager  admiring  eyes  were  feasted  by  the  sight  of  a  most 
superb  diamond  necklace — and  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  was  a  small  card — 
which  Kate,  blushing  violently,  thrust  into  her  bosom  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Aubrey  's 
efforts.  There  was  a  long  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  who,  with  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  had  been  for  some  weeks  at  Paris — and  one 
from  her  ladyship  to  Kate  ;  and,  from  its  bulky  appearance,  'twas  evident 
either  that  Lady  De  la  Zouch  must  have  written  her  a  prodigious  long  letter,  or 
enclosed  one  to  her  from  some  one  else.  They  saw  Kate's  uneasiness  about  this 
letter,  and  considerately  forebore  to  rally  her  upon  it.  Poor  girl  1 — she  burst 
into  tears  when  she  looked  at  the  glittering  trinket  which  had  been  presented 
to  her — and  reflected  that  its  cost  would  probably  be  more  than  would  suffice 
to  support  her  brother  and  his  family  for  a  couple  of  years.  Her  heart  yearned 
towards  them,  and  she  longed  to  convert  her  splendid  present  into  a  form 
that  should  minister  to  their  necessities.  While  touching  upon  this  part  of 
my  history — which  I  always  approach  with  diffident  reluctance,  as  matter  too 
delicate  to  be  handled  before  the  public — I  must  nevertheless  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  apprize  the  reader  of  one  or  two  little  circumstances,  before 
returning  to  the  main  course  of  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  at  that  moment  at  Eome,  in  the  course  of  making  the 
usual  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  not  eTi:)e<;t*td  +o  retiir"  t^^  Endand  for  some 
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months — perhaps  for  a  year.  But  before  quitting  England  he  had  laid  close 
siege  to  Kate  Aubrey  ;  and  had,  indeed,  obtained  from  her  a  promise,  that  if 
ever  she  became  any  one's  wife,  it  should  be  his.  That  their  engagement  was 
sanctioned  most  cordially  by  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch  must  have  been  long 
ago  abundantly  manifest  to  the  reader  ;  and  they  did  not  the  less  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  prize  secured  by  their  son,  because  of  the  proud  and  delicate 
sense  Miss  Aubrey  manifested  of  the  peculiarly  trying  position  in  which  she 
stood  with  relation  to  them.  Kate's  own  notion  upon  the  subject  was  some- 
what indefinite,  she  having  resolved  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  union 
with  Delamere,  until  her  unfortunate  brother's  afEairs  had  assumed  a  more 
cheering  and  satisfactory  aspect ;  and  that  might  not  be  for  some  years  to 
come.  If  she  replied  to  the  letter  from  Delamere,  enclosed  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
— and  reply  she  must,  to  acknowledge  his  brilliant  present — it  would  be  the 
first  letter  she  had  ever  written  to  him,  which  will  account,  in  a  measure,  for 
her  embarrassment.  And  although  all  of  them  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch — from  obvious  considerations  of  delicacy  and  pride, 
they  never  gave  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  dreadful  pressure  they  were 
beginning  daily  to  experience.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  remained  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  struggling,  it  might  be  slowly,  but  still  successfully, 
with  his  difficulties  ;  and  had  made  up  his  miad,  when  called  upon,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  bond  into  which  he  had  entered  in  Aubrey's  behalf,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course.  As  Aubrey  desired  evidently  to  maintain  a  reserve  upon 
the  subject  of  his  private  affairs.  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  whatever  might  be  his 
fears  and  suspicions,  f orebore  to  press  his  inquiries.  How  little,  therefore,  was 
either  Lord  and  Lady  De-la  Zouch,  or  their  son,  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
their  packet  would  find  the  Aubreys  1 

Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  Eunniugton,  by  duly  completing  special  bail  in  the 
two  actions  of  QuirTi  and  Others  v.  Aubrey,  and  Titmouse  v.  Audrey,  had 
relieved  Mr.  Aubrey  from  all  grounds  of  immediate  personal  apprehension  for 
several  months  to  come — for  at  least  half  a-year ;  and  on  quitting  Vivian  Street, 
one  evening,  after  announcing  this  satisfactory  result  of  his  labours,  he  slipped 
into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand,  as  he  took  leave  of  him  at  the  door,  a  letter,  which 
he  desired  Mr.  Aubrey  to  read,  and  if  he  thought  it  worth  while,  to  answer — at 
his  leisure.  Guess  the  emotions  of  lively  gratitude,  of  deep  respect,  with  which 
he  perused  the  following : — 

"  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  My  dear  Sie, — ^You  have  once  or  twice,  lately,  been  so  kind  as  to  express 
yourself  obliged  by  the  little  professional  services  which  I  have  recently  ren- 
dered you  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice.  Permit  me,  in  my  turn,  then,  to 
ask  a  great  favour  of  you  ;  and,  knomng  your  refined  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
I  make  the  request  with  some  little  apprehension,  lest  I  should  in  any  way 
wound  it.  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  trifling  loan  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  perfect  con- 
venience to  yourself.  If,  imhappUy  for  yourself,  that  time  should  never  arrive, 
believe  me,  you  will  not  occasion  me  the  slightest  imaginable  inconvenience  ; 
for  a  long  and  successful  practice  has  made  me  long  since  independent  of  my 
profession,  and  of  the  world,  as  will,  I  am  confident,  be  the  case  with  you, 
should  Providence  spare  your  life.  I  happen  to  have  been  aware  that,  but  for 
recent  occurrences,  it  was  youi  intention,  about  this  time,  to  have  commenced 
a  second  year's  study,  with  either  Mr.  Crystal,  or  Mr.  Mansfield  the  conveyancer. 
You  will  now,  I  trust,  carry  your  intention  into  eifect,  without  delay.  I  should 
venture  to  suggest,  that  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  gentlemen  of  the 
common-lav/'  bar  quit  town  for  the  circuit  (fts  will  be  the  case  within  a  few 
weeks  with  Mr.  Crystal),  it  would  hardly  answer  your  purpose  to  enter  the 
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chambers  of  a  gentleman  in  that  department ;  but  that,  as  conveyancers  remain 
very  much  longer  in  town,  you  will  find  it  answer  your  purpose  immediately  to 
enter  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  re-occupy  your  mind  with  those 
invigorating  and  invaluable  studies  in  which  you  have. already  made,  as  I  hear, 
so  great  a  progress  ;  and  which  will  serve  to  divert  your  thoughts  from  those 
wretched  objects  on  which  otherwise  they  will  be  too  apt_to  dwell.  You  will 
find  that  I  have  this  day  paid  in  to  your  credit,  at  your  bankers,  the  sum  of 
£300.  And  believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  sir — Ever  your  most  sincere  and 
faithful  friend, 

"  C.  KUNNINGTON. 

"  P.S. — Do  not  give  yourself  one  moment's  concern  about  the  expense  of  the 
recent  proceedings,  which  is,  I  assure  you,  very  trifling." 

I  say  that  Mr.  Aubrey  read  this  letter  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  permitted 
no  morbid  fastidiousness  to  interfere  with  his  determination  to  avail  himself  of 
the  generous  and  opportune  assistance  of  Mr.  Runnington ;  and  he  resolved, 
moreover,  to  profit  by  his  very  judicious  suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  his 
study,  and  to  commence,  as  soon  as  possible,  his  attendance  at  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Thus,  suddenly  relieved,  for  a  considerable  and  a  definite  in- 
terval, from  the  tremendous  pressure  to  which  he  had  been  latterly  subject,  he, 
and  indeed  all  of  them,  experienced  great  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits. 
Could,  however,  their  sense  of  tranquility  and  security  be  otherwise  than  short- 
lived ?  What  sort  of  a  prospect  was  that  before  them  ?  Terrifying  and  hopeless 
indeed.  As  daily  melted  away  the  precious  interval  between  the  present  time 
and  the  dreadful  month  of  November — midst  whose  gloomy  haze  was  visible  to 
his  shuddering  eyes  the  dismal  porch  of  a  prison,  where  he  must  be  either 
immured  for  his  life,  or  its  greater  portion,  or  avail  himself  of  the  bitter 
ignominious  immunity  afforded  by  the  insolvent  laws — the  hearts  of  all  of  them 
sunk  to  their  former  depth  of  oppression.  Still,  he  resolved  to  work  while  it 
was  day ;  and  he  addressed  himself  to  his  studies  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
of  course  made  proportionate  advances. 

Such  being  the  footing  upon  which  matters  stood  between  Mr.  Delamere  and 
Kate  Aubrey,  what  chance  had  Mr.  Gammon  of  obtaining  the  bright  object 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  dark  and  baleful  eye,  and  to  secure  which  he  was 
racking  his  brain,  and  devising  such  intricate  schemes  of  deliberate  and  cruel 
villainy?  As  well  might  Gammon  have  sighed  after  the  planet  Venus — as 
sought  to  get  Kate  Aubrey  into  his  arms.  Yet  full  before  his  mind's  eye  stood 
ever  her  image — though  one  would  have  thought  that  there  was  sufficient  in  his 
own  circumstances  to  occupy  every  spare  thought  and  feeling.  Suppose  the 
action  of  penalties  went  against  him,  and  he  should  be  at  once  fixed  with  a 
liability  for  some  five  thousand  pounds,  including  debt  and  costs  ?  And  more 
than  that  sum  he  had  recently  lost  in  a  speculation  in  foreign  stock,  besides 
standing  in  a  very  preeario^ls  position  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  many 
speculations  in  which  he  had  launched  both  himself  and  others.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  became  hourly  of  greater  importance  to  him  to  secure  the 
annuity  of  £2,000'  on  the  Yatton  property,  which  he  had  with  such  difficulty 
extorted  from  Titmouse.  He  resolved,  moreover,  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising 
money  on  the  bond  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  and  it  also  occurred  to  him  as 
possible,  that  even  if  he  should  fail  in  the  main  object  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself,  in  his  artful  proceedings  against  Aubrey,  yet  they  might  be  the  means 
of  bringing  forward  friends  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  by  discharging 
the  sums  for  which  he  was  liable.  It  was,  therefore,  not  till  he  had  set  into 
train  the  various  matters  which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  that  he  set 
ofi  on  a  hurried  visit  to  York^ire,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Lady 
Stratton's  affairs  ;  to  make  arrangements  for  collecting  the  evidence  against  the 
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impending  trials  for  bribery ;  and  carry  into  efEect  some  preliminary  measure 
for  augmenting  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  rent-roll,  by  nearly  £2,000  a-year.  His 
first  interview  with  Mr.  Parkinson  apprized  him  distinctly  of  the  exceedingly 
precarious  nature  of  the  alleged  intestacy  of  Lady  Stratton.  Good  Mr.  Parkinson 
was  no  match  for  Mr.  Gammon,  but  would  have  been  much  more  nearly  so  if 
be  could  have  done  but  one  thing — lield  Ms  tongue :  but  he  was  a  good-natured, 
easy-tempered  chatterer,  and  Gammon  always  extracted  from  him,  in  a  few 
moments,  whatever  he  knew  upon  any  subject.  'Twas  thus  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intestacy  ;  for  Gammon  discovered  that 
the  unexecuted  draft  of  the  intended  will  had  never  been  seen  by  Lady  Stratton, 
or  read  over  to  her  ;  but  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parkinson  himself,  a  day 
or  two  after  receiving  her  ladyship's  instructions  ; — that  those  instructions, 
moreover,  had  been  merely  oral. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  cases  I  ever  met  with  ! "  exclaimed  Gammon 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  suppose  the  reverses  of  the  Aubrey  family  frequently  formed  a 
subject  of  her  ladyship's  conversation  ? "  "  Oh,  she  has  talked  with  me  for 
hours  together— and  even  very  shortly  before  her  last  Ulness  !  "  "  It  is,  m'e- 
thinks,  enough  to  raise  the  poor  old  lady  from  her  grave,  to  find  her  property 
diverted  thus  to  one  who  does  not  want  it,  and  who  was  a  total  stranger !  " 
"  Ay,  it  is  indeed  !  "  "I  am  a  little  surprised,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  her  ladyship  should  not  have  thought  of  at  least  sharing  the 

policy  between  Miss  Aubrey  and  Mr.  "    "  I  do  assure  you  that  that  is  the 

very  thing  I  have  heard  her  several  times  talking  about  lately  1  " 

"That  wUl  do,"  thought  his  wily  companion;  "thank  God  she's  clearly 
intestate  then,  for  Parkinson's  draft  does  not  contain  her  last  will  and  testament 
—that  will  do — thank  you,  my  honest  friend  !  "  This  was  what  was  passing 
through  Gammon's  mind,  while  a  sympathizing  expression  was  upon  his  face, 
and  he  shook  his  head,  and  deplored  the  untoward  event  which  had  happened, 
in  very  pathetic  terms  indeed.  On  quitting  Mr.  Parkinson,  Gammon  thus  pur- 
sued the  train  of  his  thoughts  : — 

"  What  if  I  should  allow  this  paper  to  be  admitted  to  probate  ?  Let  me  see 
I — It  will  give  Miss  Aubrey  some  fifteen  thousand  pounds  : — or  one  might  take 
out  administration  in  favour  of  Titmouse,  and  then  suggest  to  her  that  I  had 
the  means  of  nuUifying  the  proceedings,  and  carrying  into  effect  Lady  Stratton 's 
intentions — for  the  letters  may  be  repealed  at  any  time. — Stay,  however.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  when  Parkinson  comes  to  communicate  with 
Aubrey,  or  that  deep  old  fellow  Eunnington,  they  may  think  of  lodging  a 
caveat  against  our  letters  of  administration :  but  they'll  fail — for  Parkinson 
must  speak  conclusively  on  that  point.  So,  perhaps,  the  better  way  will  be,  to 
take  out  administration  in  the  usual  way,  and  see  what  they  will  do. — Then, 
there's  Aubrey's  bond — poor  devil ! — is  it  not  unfortunate  for  him  ? — But  that 
shall  be  reserved  ;  let  us  see  the  effect  of  our  other  movements,  first." 

When  Mr.  Gammon  returned  to  Yatton  from  the  late  Lady  Stratton's  re- 
sidence, he  found  several  letters  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  was  from  Mr. 
Quirk — poor  muddle-headed  old  soul  1 — aU  went  wrong  with  him,  the  moment 
that  he  missed  Gammon  from  beside  him.  He  wrote  letters  every  day,  that 
were  a  faithful  type  of  the  confusion  that  always  prevailed  in  his  thoughts  ;  for 
though  he  was  "  up  to  "  the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the  office,  in  which  he 
had  had  some  forty  years'  experience,  their  general  business  had  latterly  become 
80  extended,  and,  to  Quirk,  complicated,  that  his  head,  as  it  were,  spun  round 
from  morning  to  night,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  put  himself,  and  everybody 
about  him,  into  a  bustle  and  fever.  So  he  told  Gammon,  ia  this  his  last  letter, 
that  everything  was  going  wrong,  and  would  do  so  tUi  "good  friend  Gammon 
returned  ; "  and,  moreover,  the  old  gentleman  complained  that  Snap  was  getting 
very  careless  and  irregular  in  his  attendance — and,  in  fact,  he — Quirk  had' 
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something  very  particular  to  say  to  Gammon,  when  they  met,  about  the  afore- 
said Snap.  Then  came  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  marked  "  Private 
anA  confidential"  containing  a  most  important  communication,  to  the  effect 
that  his  lordship  had  that  day  granted  an  audience  to  a  scientific  gentleman 
of  great  eminence,  and  particularly  well  skilled  in  geology  ;  and  he  had  satisfied 
the  Earl  of  a  fact  which  the  aforesaid  scientific  gentleman  told  his  lordship  he 
had  discovered  after  a  very  close  geological  survey  of  the  superficial  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Dogs — viz.,  that  at  a  very  little  depth  from  the  surface,  there  ran,  in 
parallel  strata,  rich  beds  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  alternately,  such  as  could  not 
possibly  fail  of  making  a  quick  and  enormous  return.  His  lordship,  therefore, 
suggested  the  immediate  formation  of  a  company  to  purchase  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  work  the  mines  ! — and  "  begged  to  be  favoured  with  "  Mr.  Gammon's  views 
on  this  subject,  by  return  of  post.  In  a  postscript,  his  lordship  informed  Gam- 
mon, that  he  had  just  parted  with  all  his  Golden  Egg  shares,  at  a  considerable 
profit ;  and  that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company's  shares  were  rising 
daily,  on  account  of  the  increasing  probability  of  a  universal  war.  Gammon 
did  not  think  it  vvorth  while  to  send  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  his  senior 
partner,  but  wrote  o£E  a  very  polite  and  confidential  letter  to  the  Earl,  begging 
his  lordship  would  do  him  the  honour  of  taking,  no  steps  in  the  matter  till  Mr. 
Gammon  could  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  his  lordship  in  town.  This 
letter  over,  Gammon  wrote  off  another  to  the  secretary  of  the  Vulture  Insurance 
Company,  giving  them  notice  of  the  death  of  Lady  Stratton,  who  was  insured  in 
their  office  in  a  policy  to  the  amount  of  £15,000,  to  which,  her  ladyship  having 
died  intestate,  the  writer's  client,  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Tatton,  had 
become  entitled  as  only  next  of  kin  :  that  Mr.  Titmouse  intended  to  administer 
forthwith,  and  formal  evidence  would  be  furnished  to  the  Company,  in  due 
time,  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  legal  title  to  the  policy. 

But  here — I  am  concerned  to  say — the  skittish,  frolicsome,  and  malicious 
jade.  Fortune,  after  petting  and  fondling  Titmouse,  and  overwhelming  him 
with  her  favours,  suddenly  turned  round  and  hit  him  a  severe  slap  in  the  face, 
without  the  least  provocation  on  his  part,  or  rhyme  or  reason  on  hers.  And 
it  happened  in  this  wise.  Dapper  Smug,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  Vulture, 
wrote  by  return  of  post,  saying  that  he  had  laid  Mr.  Gammon's  letter  before 
the  directors  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have  learned  their  pleasure  on 
the  subject,  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Gammon  again.  And  so  he  did — but  only 
to  request  that  gentleman  to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Screw  and  Son,  the 
Company's  solicitors.  This  Mr.  Gammon  did,  and  in  due  time  received  a  letter 
to  the  astounding  purport  and  efEect  following — that  is  to  say,  that  they  had 
carefully  considered  the  case,  and  regretted  sincerely  that  they  could  not  feel 
it  their  duty  to  recommend  the  directors  to  pay  the  policy  1  I  The  directors 
had  a  duty,  sometimes — they  would  have  it  appear — a  very  painful  one,  to 
perform  to  the  public  ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  plain  that  they  intended  to  resist 
the  claim  altogethei'  I  Gammon  wrote  in  astonishment  to  know  the  grounds 
of  their  refusal  ;  and  at  length  discovered  that  that  truly  respectable  Company 
considered  themselves  in  possession  of  decisive  evidence  to  show  that  the 
policy  was  vitiated  through  the  concealment,  or  rather  the  non-eommunioation 
of  a  material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  late  Lady  Stratton — possibly  uninten- 
tionally— viz.,  that  she  was,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  policy,  subject  to  the 
gont.  Gammon  made  anxious  inquiries  of  the  servants,  of  Dr.  Goddart,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  and  of  others,  who  expressed  infinite  astonishment,  declaring  that 
she  had  never  once  exhibited  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  Messrs. 
Screw,  however,  were  politely  inflexible — they  declared  that  they  had  the 
positive  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  one  of  them  an  eminent  physician, 
to  the  fact  that,  during  the  very  week  in  which  the  policy  had  been  executed, 
she  had  experienced  an  attack  of  gout  which  had  confined  her  to  the  sofa  for 
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three  days.  [The  simple  fact  was,  that  her  ladyship  had  about  that  time  cer- 
tainly been  confined  to  the  sofa,  but  merely  from  her  heel  having  been  gaUed 
a  little  by  a  tight  shoe.]  They,  moreover,  sent  to  Mr.  Gammon  the  full  name 
of  the  officer  in  vyhose  name  the  Company  was  to  be  sued — the  aforesaid 
Dapper  Smug  ;  and  requested  Mr.  Gammon  to  forward  process  to  them  in  the 
usual  way.  Gammon,  on  inquiry,  learned  the  character  of  the  Company,  and 
almost  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage  and  despair  ! — So  at  it  they  went — Titmouse 
(^Admr.')  v.  Smug.  Then  came  a  Declaration,  as  long  as  my  arm  ;  Pleas  to 
match  it ;  then  a  Commission  to  examine  witnesses  abroad,  principally  a  Dr. 
Podagra,  who  had  settled  in  China ;  then  a  Sin  of  Discovery  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  Company ;  a  Cross  Bill  filed  by  Mr.  Titmorn^  •^o-ainst  the  Company  ; 
a  Demurrer  to  the  one,  Exceptions  to  the  answer,  to  the  other. — Here,  in 
short,  was  in  truth  "  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel."  The  stake  was  adequate;  the 
Company  rich  ;  Mr.  Titmouse  eager  ;  Gammon  infuriate ;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  chance  of  the  thing  being  decided  at  all  for  three  or  four  years  to  come 
and  poor  Titmouse  was  thus  not  only  kept  out  of  a  comfortable  round  sum 
of  money,  but  obliged  to  carry  on  all  the  while  an  expensive  and  harassing 
litigation.  So  much  for  insuring  with  a  Company  that  looks  so  sharply 
after  the  interests  of  its  shareholders,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  survivors  of 
the  dead  insurers  1 — But  as  far  as  Titmouse  and  Gammon  were  concerned,  it 
seemed  a  dead-loch,  and  at  a  somewhat  critical  conjuncture  too. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  rebufE  encountered  by  Mr,  Gammon,  in  the 
Vulture  Insurance  Company's  refusal  to  pay  the  policy  on  the  late  Lady  Strat- 
ton's  life,  was  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  his  complicated  movements. 
He  foresaw  the  protracted  and  harassing  course  of  litigation  into  which  he 
should  be  driven,  before  he  could  compel  them  to  liquidate  so  heavy  a  claim  ; 
but,  with  all  his  long-headedness — this  refusal  of  the  directors  to  pay  the  policy 
was  attended  with  results  which  defied  his  calculations — results  of  such  a 
description,  and  of  such  importance,  as  will  perhaps  surprise  the  reader,  and 
serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  controlling  agency  which  is  at 
work  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs — an  agency  to  which  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Gammon  denied  an  existence.  Nor  was  this  the  only  trouble  that  about 
this  period  occurred  to  him ;  and  not  a  little  perplexed  was  he  to  account  for 
such  a  sudden  confluence  of  adverse  circumstances  as  he  by  and  by  experienced. 

On  applying  at  Doctor's  Commons,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  a  grant  to 
Mr,  Titmouse  of  letters  of  administration  to  Lady  Stratton,  Mr.  Gammon 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  little  document,  for  which  he  certainly  was  not 
entirely  unprepared,  but  which,  nevertheless,  somewhat  disconcerted  him ; 
principally  on  account  of  the  additional  plea  it  would  afford  the  Vulture  Com- 
pany for  resisting  payment  of  the  policy.  How,  indeed,  could  they  be  expected 
to  pay  a  sum  of  such  magnitude,  to  a  person  whose  title  to  receive  it  was  dis- 
puted by  another  claimant  ?  The  document  alluded  to  was  a  caveat,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  Let  nothing  be  done  in  the  goods  of  Dame  Mary  Stratton,  late  of  Warkleigh, 
in  the  parish  of  Warkleigh,  in  the  county  of  York,  deceased,  unknown  to  Oba- 
diah  Pounce,  proctor  for  John  Thomas,  having  interest." 

Now,  the  reader  will  observe  that  this  "  John  Thomas "  is,  like  the  "  John 
Doe  "  of  the  common  lawyers,  a  mere  man  of  straw  ;  so  that  this  peremptory, 
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but  mysterious  mandate,  would  afford  an  inquirer  no  information  as  to  either 
the  name  of  the  party  intending  to  resist  the  grant  of  administration,  or  the 
groimds  of  such  resistance.  Mr.  Gammon,  however,  very  naturally  concluded 
that  the  move  was  made  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  that  the  ground  of 
his  opposition  was  the  alleged  will  of  Lady  Stratton,  To  be  prepared  for  such 
an  encounter,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  noted  down  very  carefully  the 
important  admissions  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr,  Parkinson  and 
having,  for  a  wMle,  disposed  of  this  afEair,  he  betook  himself  to  the  great  con- 
spiracy case,  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  bringing  which  to  a 
successful  issue,  he  unquestionably  exhibited  great  ability,  and  deserved  the 
compliments  paid  him  on  the  occasion  by  the  counsel,  whose  labours,  he  had, 
by  his  lucid  arrangement,  materially  abbreviated  and  lightened.  This  matter 
■  also  over,  and  fairly  o£E  his  mind,  he  addressed  himself  to  an  afEair,  then  pend- 
ing, of  great  importance  to  himself  personally — viz.,  a  certain  cause  of  Wigley 
V.  Gammon;  which,  together  with  the  three  other  special  jury  causes  in  which 
the  same  person  was  plaintiff,  was  to  come  on  for  trial  at  York  early  in  the 
second  week  of  the  assizes,  which  were  to  commence  in  a  few  days'  time.  As 
already  intimated,  Mr.  Subtle  had  been  retained  for  the  plaintiff  in  all  the 
actions,  together  with  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal ;  and,  as  Mr.  Quicksilver 
iad  become  Lord  Blossom  and  Box,  Mr.  Gammon  was  sorely  perplexed  for  a 
leader — his  jamior,  of  course,  being  Mr.  Lynx.  He  had  retained  a  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton to  lead  for  the  other  three  defendants — a  man  of  unquestionable  ability, 
experienced,  acute,  dexterous,  witty,  and  eloquent,  and  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied to  conduct  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Grammon's :  but  that  gentleman  got  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  about  the  matter  as  the  day  of  battle  drew  near — and,  at 
length,  resolved  on  taking  down  special  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholme.  Now,  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  so  enormous  an 
expense  when  such  able  assistance  could  be  had  upon  the  circuit — but, 
however,  down  went  that  eminent  personage.  Their  consultation  was  gloomy  ; 
Sir  Charles  acknowledging  that  he  felt  great  apprehension  as  to  the  result, 
from  the  witnesses  that  were  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side, 

"  It's  a  pity  that  we  haven't  the  Yatton  election  committee  to  deal  with,  Mr. 
GJammon  I  "  said  Sir  Charles  with  a  sly  sarcastic  smile.  "We've  rather  a 
different  tribunal  to  go  before  now — eh  ?  "  Mr.  Gammon  smiled — how  miser- 
ably 1 — shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  We  manage  these 
matters  rather  differently  in  a  court  of  law  1  "  continued  Sir  Charles  with  a 
fearful  significance  ! 

When  the  important  morning  of  the  trial  arrived,  there  was  a  special  jury 
sworn.  Mr.  Subtle  opened  a  very  shockingly  clear  and  strong  case,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  what  was  worse,  he  proved  it,  and  so  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  all  in  court.  Sir  Charles  felt  his  opponent's  case  to  be  impregnable  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  several  acute  and  most  severe  cross-examinations,  and  a  masterly 
speech,  the  stern  and  upright  judge  who  tried  the  case,  summed  up  dead 
against  the  defendant,  with  many  grave  remarks  on  the  profligate  and  syste- 
matic manner  in  which  it  appeared  the  offences  had  been  committed.  After  a 
brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  the  sum  of  £2,500 ;  that  is,  for  five  penalties  of  £500  1  A  similar  result 
ensued  in  the  two  following  cases  of  Wigley  v.  MuAflint,  and  Wigley  v. 
Sloodsuch  ;  both  of  whom  seemed  completely  stupefied  at  a  result  so  totally 
different  from  that  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  very  different 
view  of  things  which  had  been  taken  by  the  election  committee.  As  for 
Mudflint,  from  what  quarter  under  heaven  he  was  to  get  the  means  of  satisfying 
that  truly  diabolical  verdict,  he  could  not  conjecture ;  and  his  face  became 
several  shades  saUower  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  doom  pronounced  ;  but 
Bloodsuck,  wko  had  turned  quite  white,  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  of  course 
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MritTitmouse  would  see  them  harmless         "  Oh  Lord  1 "  however,  muttered 

Mudiflint,  in  a  cold  perspiration —  "  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Grammpn  recom- 
mending him  to  do  so,  under  circumstances  .'" 

Pc»pr  Woodlouse  was  more  fortunate — somehow  or  another  he  contrived  to 
creep  and  wriggle  out  of  the  danger  1  Whether  from  his-utter  insignificance, 
01  from  the  circumstance  of  the  destructive  verdicts  against  Gammon,  Mudflint, 
ahd  Bloodsuck  having  satiated  the  avenger,  I  know  not ;  hut  the  case  was  not 
pressed  very  strongly  against  him,  and  the  jury  took  a  most  merciful  view  of 
the  evidence.  But,  alas  !  what  a  shock  this  gave  to  the  Liberal  cause  in 
Yatton  1  As  soon  after  this  melancholy  result  as  Messrs.  Mudflint  and 
Bloodsuck  had  recovered  their  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  discuss  the 
matter  together,  they  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  bound, 
both  in  law  and  honour,  to  indemnify  them  against  the  consequence  of  acts 
done  soiely  on  his  behalf,  and  at  his  implied  request.  They  made  the  thing 
very  clear,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  listened  to  them  with  marked  interest 
and  attention,  and  undertook  "  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  "  Mr.  Titmouse  of  the 
justice  of  their  claims;  secretly  resolving,  also,  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  own: 
nay  in  faet,  he  made  sure  of  satisfying  Mr.  Titmouse  on  that  score.  But  the 
personal  liability  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  thus  incurred,  to  an  extent 
of  upwards'  of  £3,000,  supposing  him,  by  any  accident,  to  fail  in  re-couping 
himself  out  i  of  the  assets  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  was  not  the  only  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of:  this  serious  miscarriage.  Such  a  verdict  as  had  passed  against 
Mr.  Gammon,  places  a  man  in  a  very  awkward  and  nasty  position  before  the 
public,  and  renders  it  rather  difficult  for  him  to  set  himself  right  again.  'Tis 
really  a  serious  thing  to  stand  convicted  of  the  offence  of  bribery  ;  it  makes  a 
man  look  very  sheepish,  indeed,  ever  after,  especially  in  politicsil  life.  'Tis 
such  a  beam  in  a  man's  own  eye,  to  be  pulled  out  before  he  can  see  the  mote 
in  his  neighbour's  1 — and  Mr.  Gammon  felt  this.  Then,  again,  he  had  received 
a  pledge  from  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  government,  to  be  performed  in 
the  event  of'  his  being  able  to  secure  the  seat  for  Yatton  on  a  general  election 
(which  was  considered  not  unlikely  to  happen  within  a  few  months)  ;  but 
this  accursed  verdict  was  likely  to  prove  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement,  and  his  chagrin  and  vexation  may  be  easily  imagined.  He 
conceived  a  wonderful  hatred  of  the  supposed  instigator  of  these  unprincipled 
and  vindictive  proceedings,  Lord  De  la  Zouch — who  seemed  to  have  put  them 
up  like  four  birds  to  be  shot  at,  and  brought  down,  one  by  one,  as  his  lordship 
chose  1  As  soon  as  these  four  melancholy  causes  above  mentioned  were  over- 
Gammon  considering  himself  bound,  on  the  score  of  bare  decency,  to  remain 
till  his  fellow-sufferers  had  been  disposed  of — he  went  ofE  to  Yatton,  to  see 
how  matters  were  going  on  there. 

Alas  !  what  a  state  of  things  existed  there  I  Good  old  Yatton  and  all  about 
it  seemed  woefully  changed  for  the  worse,  since  the  departure  of  the  excellent 
Aubreys  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  local  superintendence  of 
his  interests  had  been  entrusted  by  Gammon  to  the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  who 
had  found  their  business,  in  consequence,  so  much  increasing,  as  to  require  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  at  Yatton,  while  his  father  remained 
at  Grilston  ;  their  partnership,  however,  continuing.  He  had,  accordingly,  run 
up  a  thin  slip  of  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  vUlage  furthest  from  the  park  gates, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  in  which  old  blind  Bess  had  ended  her 
days.  He  was  the  first  attorney  that  had  ever  lived  in  Yatton.  There  was 
a  particularly  impudent  and  priggish  air  about  his  residence.  The  door  was 
painted  a  staring  mahogany  colour,  and  bore  a  bright  brass  plate,  with  the 

words  "  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  &  Son,  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  " — ^words  that  shot 

terror  into  the  heart  of  many  a  passer-by,  especially  the  tenants  of  Mr. 
Titmouse.   At  the  mcanent,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Gammon's  arrival  at  Yatton, 
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on  the  present  occasion,  actions  for  rent,  and  other  matters,  were  actually 
pending  against  fourteen  of  the  poorer  tenants  !  !  'Twas  all  up  with  them  as 
soon  as  the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  were  fairly  fastened  upon  them.  Let  them  be  a 
day  or  two  in  arrear  with  their  rent,  a  cognovit,  or  warrant  of  attorney — for 
the  sake  of  the  costs  it  produced — was  instantly  proposed  ;  and  if  the  expensive 
security  were  demurred  to  by  the  poor  souls,  by  that  night's  post  went  up 
instructions  to  town  for  writs  to  be  sent  down  by  return !  If  some  of  the 
more  resolute  questioned  the  propriety  of  a  distress  made  upon  them  with  cruel 
precipitancy,  they  found  themselves  immediately  involved  in  a  replevin  suit, 
from  whose  expensive  intricacies  they  were  at  length  glad  to  escape,  terrified, 
on  any  terms.  Then  action  of  trespass,  and  so  forth,  were  commenced  upon 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Old  and  convenient  rights  of  way  were  suddenly 
disputed,  and  made  the  subjects  of  expensive  law-suits.  Many  of  the  former 
quiet  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  been  forced  out  of  it,  their  places  being 
supplied  by  persons  of  a  very  different  description  ;  and  a  bad  state  of  feeling, 
chiefly  arising  out  of  political  rancour,  had,  for  instance,  just  given  rise  to  three 
actions — two  of  assault —  and  one  of  slander — from  that  once  peaceful  little 
village,  and  which  had  been  tried  at  these  very  assizes  !  Poor  Miss  Aubrey's 
village  school,  alas  I  had  been  transmogrified  into  a  chapel  for  Mr.  Mudflint, 
where  he  rallied  round  him  every  Sunday  an  excited  throng  of  ignorant  and 
disaffected  people,  and  regaled  them  with  seditious  and  blasphemous  harangues. 
'Twould  have  made  your  hair  stand  on  end  to  hear  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion — it  would  have  filled 
you  with  disgust  and  indignation  to  hear  his  attacks  upon  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  ministers,  and  in  particular  upon  dear  little  exemplary 
unoffending  old  Dr.  Tatham,  whom  he  described  as  "  battening  upon  cant, 
hypocrisy,  and  extortion."  Strange  and  melancholy  to  relate,  this  novel  mode 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mudflint  for  a  while  succeeded.  In  vain  did 
the  white-haired  and  learned  vicar  preach  his  very  best  sermons,  and  in  his 
very  best  manner — he  beheld  his  church  thinning,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr. 
Mudflint  was  filled.  And,  while  he  was  about  the  village  in  the  zealous,  and 
vigilant,  and  affectionate  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  he  perceived 
symptoms,  now  and  then,  of  a  grievously  altered  manner  towards  him,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  once  hailed  his  approach  and  his  ministrations  with  a 
kind  of  joyful  reverence  and  cordiality.  Mudflint  had  also,  in  furtherance  of 
his  purpose  of  bitter  hostility,  in  concert  with  his  worthy  coadjutors  the  Blood- 
sucks,  stirred  up  two  or  three  persons  in  the  parish  to  resist  the  Doctor's  claim 
to  tithe,  and  to  offer  harassing  obstructions  to  the  collecting  of  it.  In  justice 
to  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors,  he  could  not  permit  his  rights  to  be  thus 
questioned  and  denied  with  impunity — and  thus,  to  his  sore  grief,  the  worthy 
old  vicar  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  involved  in  a  couple  of 
lawsuits,  which,  he  feared,  even  if  he  won  them,  would  ruin  him.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  Mudflint's  discomfiture  at  the  assizes  was  calculated  to  send  him, 
like  a  scotched  snake,  writhing,  hissing,  and  snapping,  through  the  village,  at 
all  that  came  in  his  way.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  not  so  fully 
apprized  of  all  these  doings,  as  is  now  the  reader  ;  yet  he  saw  and  heard 
enough  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  things  were  going  a  little  too  far.  He  took, 
however,  no  steps  towards  effecting  an  abatement  or  discontinuance  of  them. 
Just  at  present,  moreover,  he  was  peculiarly  reluctant  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  and  confined  himself  to  receiving 
their  report  as  to  some  arrangements  which  he  had  desired  them  to  carry  into 
effect.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  disclose  the  existence  of  his  heavy  and 
newly-created  rent-charge,  but  gave  them  to  understand  that  Mr.  Titmouse's 
circumstances,  were  such  as  to  make  it  requisite  to  extract  as  much  from  the 
property  as  could  possibly  be  obtained,  by  raising  the  rents — by  effecting  a 
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further  mortgage  upon  the  property,  and  by  a  sale  of  all  the  timber  that  was 
fit  for  felling.  It  was  found  necessary  to  look  out  for  new  tenants  to  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  farms  on  the  estate,  as  the  old  tenants  declared  themselves 
unable  to  sustain  the  exorbitant  rents  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  ;  so 
orders  were  given  to  advertise  in  the  county  and  other  newspapers.  Then 
Mr.  Gammon  went  all  over  the  estate,  to  view  the  condition  of  the  timber, 
attended  by  the  suUen  and  reluctant  wood-bailifE,  who,  though  he  retained  his 
situation  on  the  estate,  mortally  hated  his  new  master,  and  all  connected  with 
him.    Very  little  timber  was,  according  to  his  account,  fit  for  felling  1 

Having  looked  into  these  various  matters,  Mr.  Gammon  took  his  departure 
for  town,  glad  to  escape,  though  for  never  so  brief  an  interval,  the  importuni- 
ties of  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  verdicts 
against  them,  and  which  he  pledged  himself  to  represent  in  a  proper  way  to 
Mr.  Titmouse.  On  arriving  in  tovra,  he  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  great 
man  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  political  advancement  after  which  his  soul 
pined.  He  was  received  with  manifest  coolness,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  verdict  in  the  action  for  the 
bribery  penalties.  What  the  great  man  objected  to  was  not  Mr.  Gammon's 
having  bribed,  but  having  done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  detection  ; 
but  on  solemnly  assuring  his  patron  that  the  verdict  was  entirely  against  evi- 
dence, and  that  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholme  was,  in  the  next  term,  going  to  move 
for  a  rale  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  that  ground,  and  also  on  several  other 
grounds,  and  that,  by  such  means,  the  cause  could  be,  at  the  very  least,  "  hung 
up  "  for  heaven  only  knew  how  long  to  come — till,  in  short,  people  had  forgotten 
all  about  it — the  clouds  slowly  disappeared  from  the  great  man's  brow,  especi- 
ally on  his  being  assured  that  Gammon's  return  for  Yatton  on  the  next  vacancy 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Then  he  gave  Mr.  Gammon  certain 
assurances  which  flushed  his  cheek  with  delight  and  triumph — delight  and 
triumph  inspired  by  a  conviction  that  his  deeply  laid  schemes,  his  comprehensive 
plans,  were,  despite  a  few  minor  and  temporary  checks  and  reverses,  being 
crowned  with  success.  It  was  true  tliat  his  advances  towards  Miss  Aubrey 
appeared  to  have  been  hopelessly  repelled  ;  but  he  resolved  to  wait  till  the  time 
should  have  arrived  for  bringing  other  reserved  forces  into  the  field — by  the 
aid  of  which,  he  yet  hoped  to  make  an  equally  unexpected  and  decisive 
demonstration. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  his  anxieties,  was  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible 
his  connection  with  the  various  joint-stock  speculations,  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  a  wild  and  feverish  anxiety  to  realize  a  rapid  fortune.  He  had 
alreiidy  withdrawn  from  one  or  two  with  which  he  had  been  only  for  a  brief 
time,  and  secretly,  connected — but  not  until  he  had  realized  no  inconsiderable 
Bum  by  his  judicious  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  operations.  He  was  also 
anxious,  if  practicable,  to  extricate  Lord  Dreddlington,  at  the  proper  conjunc- 
ture, with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  Ms  lordship's  fortune  or  character ; 
for  his  lordship's  countenance  and  good  offices  were  becoming  of  greater 
consequence  to  Mr.  Gammon  than  ever.  It  was  true  that  he  possessed  infor- 
mation— I  mean  that  concerning  Titmouse's  birth  and  true  position — which  he 
considered  would,  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  it,  give  him 
an  absolute  mastery  over  the  unhappy  peer  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
critical  and  dreadful  experiment,  and  not  to  be  attempted  but  in  the  very  last 
resort.  He  shuddered  also  to  think  that  he  was,  moreover,  in  a  measure,  at  the 
mercy  of  Titmouse  himself— who,  in  some  mad  moment  of  drunkenness  or 
desperation,  or  pique  or  revenge,  might  disclose  the  fatal  secret,  and  precipitate 
upon  him,  when  least  prepared  for  them,  all  its  long-dreaded  consequences. 
The  slender  faculties  of  Lord  Dreddlington  had  been  for  months  in  a  state  of 
novel  and  grateful  excitement,  through  the  occupation  afiEorded  them  by  his 
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connection  with  the  joint  stock  companies,  the  fortunate  members  of  which  gofe 
rich  they  scarcely  knew  how.    It  seemed  as  though  certain  persons  had  but  to" 
acquire  a  nominal  connection  with  some  great  enterprise  of  this  description,  to 
find  it  pouring  wealth  into  their  coffers  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  it  was  thus  thali 
Lord  Dreddlington,  amongst  others,  found  himself  quietly  realizing  veryi 
considerable  sums  of  money,  without  apparent  risk  or  exertion — his  movementa' 
being  skilfully  guided  by  Gammon,  and  one  or  two  others.    'Twas,  indeed, 
ecstasy  to  poor  old  Lord  Dreddlington  to  behold  his  name,  from  time  to 
time,  glittering  in  the  van — himself  figuring  away  as  a  chief  patron — ^  prime 
mover — in  some  vast  and  lucrative  undertaking,  which  almost,  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  projection,  attracted  the  notice  and  confidence  of  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  became  productive  to  its  originators  !    Many  attempts  were  madci 
by  his  brother  peers,  and  those  who  once  had  considerable  influence  over  him, 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  very  questionable  nature  of  the  concerns  to  which  he", 
was  lending  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  personal  interference  ;  but  his  pride, 
and  obstinacy  caused  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  suggestions  ;  and  ths, 
skilful  and  delicious  flatteries  of  Mr.  Gammon  and  others,  seconded  by  the' 
substantial  fruits  of  his  various  speculations,  urged  him  on  from  step  to  step,] 
till  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  constant  in  his  interference  with! 
the  concern  of  one  or  two  great  speculations,  which  he  looked  forward  to 
realizing,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  most  resplendent  results.    Never  had 
one  man  obtained  over  another  a  more  complete  mastery,  than  had  Mr. 
Gammon  over  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  at  whose  exclusive  table  he  was  a 
frequent  guest,  and  thereby  obtained  opportunities  of  aoquiring  the  good-wilL 
of  one  or  two  persons  of  the  Earl's  status  and  calibre. 

His  lordship  was  sitting  in  his  library  (his  table  covered  with  letters  and 
papers)  one  morning,  with  a  newspaper — the  Morning  Growl — lying  in  his 
lap,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  aforesaid  newspaper  he  had  read  over  several 
times  with  exquisite  satisfaction.  He  had,  late  on  the  preceding  evening,, 
returned  from  his  seat  (Poppleton  Hall)  in  Hertfordshire,  whither  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  on  business  early  in  the  morning  ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the 
time  at  which  he  is  now  presented  to  the  reader,  that  his  lordship  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  what  was  now  affording  him  such  gratification  ;  viz.; 
a  brief,  but  highly  flattering  report  of  a  splended  whitebait  dinner  which  had 
been  given  to  him  the  day  before  at  Blackwall,  by  a  party  of  some  thirty 
gentlemen,  who  were,  inter  nos,  most  adroit  and  successful  traders  upon  that 
inexhaustible  capital,  public  credulity- — as  founders,  managers,  and  directors 
various  popular  jointstock  companies ;  and  the  progress  of  which,  in  public 
estimation,  had  been  materially  accelerated  by  the  countenance  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  nobleman  as  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlingtdh,  G.C.B.,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  When  his  lordship's  carriage — containing  himself,  in  evening  dress, 
and  wearing  his  red  riband,  and  one  or  two  foreign  orders,  and  also  his  son-in- 1 
law,  the  member  for  Yatton,  who  was  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  fashionable 
elegance — drew  up,  opposite  the  door- way  of  the  hotel,  he  was  received,  on 
alighting,  by  several  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  do  him  honour,  in  the 
same  sort  of  reverential  manner  which  you  may  conceive  would  be  exhibited 
by  a  party  of  East  India  directors,  on  the  occasion  of  their  giving  a  banquet 
to  a  newly-appointed  governor-general  of  India  !  Covers  had  been  laid  for 
thirty-five  ;  and  the  entertainment  was  in  all  respects  of  the  most  sumptuous 
description — every  way  worthy  of  the  entertainers  and  their  distinguished 
guest.  Not  far  from  the  Earl  sat  Mr.  Gammon — methinks  I  see  now  his 
gentlemanly  figure — his  calm  smile,  his  keen  watchful  eye,  his  well-developed 
forehead,  suggesting  to  you,  a  capability  of  the  highest  kind  of  intellectual 
action.  There  was  a  subdued  cheerfulness  in  his  manner  which  was  bland  and 
fascinating  as  ever ;  and  towards  the  great  man  of  the  day,  he  exhibited  a 
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marked  air  of  deference  that  was  indeed,  to  the  object  of  it,  most  delicipus 
and  seductive.  The  Earl  soon  mounted  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight : 
he  had  never  experienced  anything  of  this  sort  before ;  he  felt  glorified — ^fpr 
Buch  qualities  were  attributed  to  him  in  the  after  dinner  speeches,  as  even,  he 
had  not  before  imagined  the  existence  of  in  himself.  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.P.,  also 
came  in  for  his  share  of  laudation,  and  made — said  the  report  in  the  Morniiig 
Growl — a  brief  but  very  spirited  speech,  in  return  for  his  health  being  proposed. 
At  length,  it  being  time  to  think  of  returning  to  town,  his  lordship  withdrew. 
Sir  Sharper  Bubble  (the  chairman),  and  others,  attending  him  bare-headed  to 
his  carriage,  which,  his  lordship  and  Titmouse  having  entered,  drove  ofE  amidst 
the  bows  and  courteous  inclinations  of  the  gentlemen  standing  on  and  around 
the  steps.  Titmouse  almost  immediately  feU  asleep,  overpowered  by  the  pro- 
digious  quantity  of  champagne  and  claret  which  he  had  taken,  and  thus  left  the 
Earl,  who  was  himself  in  a  much  more  buoyant  humour  than  was  usual  with 
him,  to  revel  in  the  recollection  of  the  homage  which  he  had  been  receiving. 
Now,  this  was  the  afEair,  of  which  a  very  flourishing  though  brief  account 
(privately  paid  for  by  the  gentleman  who  sent  it)  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Growl,  with  a  most  magnificent  speech  of  his  lordship's  about  free  trade,  and 
the  expansive  principles  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  so  forth :  'twas  true, 
that  the  Earl  had  no  recollection  of  having  either  meditated  the  deKvery  of 
any  such  speech,  or  actually  delivered  it — but  he  might  have  done  so  for  all 
that,  and  possibly  did.  He  read  over  the  whole  accoun#  half-a-dozen  times  at 
least,  as  I  have  already  said  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  being  presented  to  the 
reader,  sitting  in  his  easy -chair,  and  with  the  newspaper  on  his  lap,  he  was  in 
a  very  delightful  state  of  feeHng.  He  secretly  owned  to  himself  that  he  was 
not  entirely  undeserving  of  the  compliments  which  had  been  paid  to  him. 
Considerably  advanced  though  he  was  in  life,  he  was  developing  energies 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  which  called  for  their  display — energies 
which  had  long  lain  dormant  for  want  of  such  opportunities.  In  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  also,  he  displayed  a  wonderful  energy,  and  manifested 
surprising  interest  in  all  mercantile  questions  started  there.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, nominated  one  of  a  Committee  (into  the  appointment  of  which  he 
and  one  or  two  others  like  him  had  teased  and  worried  their  Lordships),  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  operation  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  ; 
and  asked  at  least  four  times  as  many  questions  of  the  witnesses  called  before 
them,  as  any  other  member  of  the  Committee.  He  also  began  to  feel  still 
loftier  aspirations.  His  lordship  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  declining 
health  of  Sir  Miserable  Muddle,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  soon 
open  a  prospect  for  his  lordship's  accession  to  office,  as  the  successor  of  that 
enlightened  statesman  ;  feeling  conscious  that  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
community  would  look  with  great  approbation  upon  so  satisfactory  an  appoint- 
ment, and  that  thereby  the  King's  government  would  be  materially  strengthened. 
As  for  matter  of  a  more  directly  business  character,  I  may  mention  that  his 
lordship  was  taking  active  measures  towards  organizing  a  company  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  working  the  invaluable  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
and  coal  which  lay  underneath.  These  and  other  matters  fally  occupied  his 
lordship's  attention,  and  kept  him  from  morning  to  night  in  a  pleasurable  state 
of  excitement  and  activity.  Still  he  had  his  drawbacks.  The  inexorable 
premier  continued  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  solicitations  for  a  marquisate — 
till  he  began  to  entertain  the  notion  of  transferring  his  support  to  the  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  he  resolved  upon  doing  so,  if  another  session  elapsed  without 
his  receiving  the  legitimate  reward  of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Liberal 
cause.  Then  again  he  became  more  and  more  sensible  that  Lady  Cecilia  was 
not  happy  in  her  union  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  that  his  conduct  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  so  ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  began  to  suspect  that  there  was 
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a  total  incompatibility  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  would  inevitably 
force  on  a  separation — under  existing  circumstances  a  painful  step,  and 
eminently  unadvisable.    His  lordship's  numerous  inquiries  of  Mr.  Gammon  as 
to  the  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  property,  met  occasionally  with  unsatisfactory 
and  (as  any  one  of  clearer  head  than  his  lordship  would  have  seen)  most  incon- 
sistent answers.    Mr.  Titmouse's  extravagant  expenditure  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety  ;  the  Earl  himself  had  been  once  or  twice  compelled  to  come  forward, 
in  order  to  assist  in  relieving  his  son-in-law's  house  from  executions  ;  and  he 
repeatedly  reasoned  and  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the  impropriety  of 
many  parts  of  his  conduct — Titmouse  generally  acknowledging,  vfitb.  much 
appearance  of  compunction  and  sincerity,  that  the  Earl  had  too  much  ground 
for  complaint,  and  protesting  that  he  meant  to  change  altogether  one  of  these 
days.    Indeed,  matters  would  soon  have  been  brought  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Earl  and  Titmouse,  had  the  Earl  not  been  so  constantly  immersed  in  business, 
as  to  prevent  his  mind  from  dwelling  upon  the  various  instances  of  Titmouse's 
misconduct  which  from  time  to  time  came  under  his  notice.    The  condition  of 
Lady  Cecilia  was  one  which  gave  the  Earl  anxiety  and  interest.    She  was 
enciente  ;  and  the  prospect  which  this  afforded  the  Earl  of  the  family  honours 
continuing  in  a  course  of  direct  descent,  gave  him  unspeakable  satisfaction. 
The  above  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  course  taken  by  his  lordship's  thoughts  on 
the  present  occasio^i.^  He  sat  back  in  his  chair  in  a  sort  of  reverie ;  having 
laid  down  his  paper,  and  placed  his  gold  spectacles  on  the  little  stand  beside 
him,  where  lay  also  his  massive  old  gold  repeater.    The  Morning  Growl  of  that 
morning  was  very  late,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  news  ;  but  it  was  brought 
in  to  his  lordship  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  open 'his  letters.     These  his  lord- 
ship laid  aside  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  skim  over  the  contents  of  his  paper  ; 
on  v^hich  he  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before  his  eye  lit  upon  a  paragraph 
that  gave  him  a  dreadful  shock,  throwng  him  into  an  universal  tremor.  He 
read  it  over  several  times,  almost  doubting  whether  he  could  be  reading  correctly. 
It  is  possible  that  the  experienced  reader  may  not  be  taken  as  much  by  surprise 
as  was  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  but  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  paragraph 
in  question  was  simply  this — that  the  Artificial  Eain  Company  had,  so  to  speak, 
suddenly  evaporated  ! — and  that  this  result  had  been  precipitated  by  the 
astounding  discovery  in  the  City,  in  the  preceding  afternoon,  that  the  managing 
director  of  the  Company  had  bolted  vsdth  all  the  available  funds  of  the  society — 
and  who  should  this  be,  but  the  gentleman  who  had  presided  so  ably  the  evening 
before  over  the  Blackwall  dinner  to  his  lordship,  viz..  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  !  !  I 
The  plain  fact  was,  that  that  worthy  had,  at  that  very  time,  completed  all 
arrangements  necessary  for  taking  the  very  decisive  step  on  which  he  had 
determined  ;  and,  within  an  hour's  time  of  handing  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
to  his  carriage,  in  the  way  that  has  been  described,  had  slipped  into  a  boat 
moored  by  the  water  side,  and  got  safely  on  board  a  fine  brig  bound  for  America, 
just  as  she  was  hauling  up  anchor,  and  spreading  forth  her  canvas  before  a  strong 
steady  east  wind,  which  was  at  that  moment  bearing  him,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Snooks,  rapidly  away  from  the  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  in  the  Old  World,  to  a  new  one,  where  he  hoped  there  would 
not  exist  such  impediments  in  the  way  of  extended  commercial  enterprise.  As 
soon  as  the  Earl  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  agitation  into  which  this 
announcement  had  thrown  him,  he  hastily  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  his  carriage 
to  be  got  instantly  in  readiness.    Having  put  the  newspaper  into  his  pocket,  he 
was  soon  on  his  way,  at  a  great ^speed,  towards  the  Poultry,  in  the  City,  where 
was  the  office  of  the  Company,  with  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  mistake  about  the  matter.    Ordering  his  servant  to  let  him  out 
the  instant  that  the  carriage  drew  up,  the  Earl,  not  allowing  his  servant  to 
anticipate  him,  got  down  and  rang  the  bell,  the  outer  door  being  closed,  although 
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it  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  The  words  "  Artificial  Sain  Company  "  still  shone, 
in  gilt  letters  half  a  foot  long,  on  the  green  blind  of  the  window  on  the  ground 
floor  I  All  still — deserted — dry  as  Gideon's  fleece  1  An  old  woman  presently 
answered  his  summons.  She  said  she  believed  the  business  was  given  up  ;  and 
there  had  been  a  good  many  gentlemen  inquiring  about  it — that  he  was  welcome 
to  go  in — but  there,  was  nobody  in  except  her  and  a  little  child.  With  an  air  of 
inconceivable  agitation,  his  lordship  went  into  the  offices  on  the  ground  fl.oor. 
All  was  silent :  no  clerks  ;  no  servants,  no  porters,  or  messengers  ;  no  books,  or 
prospectuses,  or  writing  materials.  "  I've  just  given  everything  a  good  dusting, 
sir,"  said  she  to  the  Earl,  at  the  same  time  wiping  ofE  a  little  dust  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  and  which  had  escaped  her.  Then  the  Earl  went  up-stairs 
into  the  "  Board  Eoom."  There,  also,  all  was  silent  and  deserted,  and  very 
clean  and  in  good  order.  There  was  the  green  baize-covered  table,  at  which  he 
had  often  sat,  presiding  over  the  enlightened  deliberations  of  the  directors. 
The  Earl  gazed  in  silent  stupor  about  him. 

"  They  say  it's  a  blow-up,  sir,"  quoth  the  old  woman,  "But  I  should  think  it 
rather  sudden  1  There's  been  several  here  has  look*!  as  much  struck  as  you, 
sir  1  "  This  recalled  the  Earl  to  his  senses,  and,  wittumt  uttering  a  word,  he 
descended  the  stairs.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir — but  could  ym.  tell  me  who  I'm  to  look 
to  for  taking  care  of  the  place?    I  can't  find  oat  the  gentleman  as  sent  for 

me  "   "  My  good  woman,"  replied  the  Earl  taintl^,«  hastening  from  the 

horrid  scene,  "I  know  nothing  about  it,"  and  gtef/ping  into  his  carriage,  he 
ordered  it  to  drive  on  to  Lombard  Street,  to  thg  tele  Company's  bankers.  As 
soon  as  he  had,  with  a  little  indistinctness  arising  from  his  agitation,  mentioned 
the  words  "  Artificial  Rain  " 

"  Account  closed  !  "  was  the  brief  matter-of-facl  answer,  given  in  a  business- 
like and  peremptory  tone,  the  speaker  immediately  attending  to  some  one  else. 
The  Earl  was  too  much  agitated  to  observe  a  knowing  wink  interchanged  among 
the  clerks  behind,  as  soon  as  they  had  caught  the  words  "Artificial  Kain  Com- 
pany 1 " — The  Earl,  with  increasing  agitation,  re-entered  his  carriage,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  driven  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 
There  he  arrived  in  a  trice ;  but,  being  informed  that  Mr.  Gammon  had  not 
yet  come,  and  would  probably  be  found  at  his  chambers  in  Thavies'  Inn,  the 
horses'  heads  were  forthwith  turned,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  time  the  carriage 
had  drawn  up  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Thavies'  Inn — where  the  Earl  had 
never  been  before.  Without  sending  his  servant  on  beforehand  to  inquire,  his 
lordship  immediately  alighted,  and  soon  found  out  the  staircase  where  were  Mr, 
Gammon's  chambers,  on  the  first  floor.  The  words  "  Mr.  Gammon "  were 
painted  in  white  letters  over  the  door,  the  outer  one  being  open.  His  lordship's 
rather  hasty  summons  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gammon's  laundress,  a  tidy  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  lived  in  the  chambers,  and  informed  the  Earl,  that  if  he 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Gammon,  he  had  better  step  in  and  wait  for  a  minute  or 
two — as  Mr.  Gammon  had  only  just  gone  to  the  stationer's  a  little  way  oflE,  and 
said  he  should  be  back  in  a  minute  or  two.  In  went  the  Earl,  and  sat  down 
in  Mr.  Gammon's  sitting-room.  It  was  a  fair-sized  room,  neatly  furnished, 
more  for  use  than  show.  A  plain  deal  book  case,  stretching  over  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  room,  was  filled  with  books,  and  beside  it,  and  opposite  to  the 
fireplace,  was  the  door  of  Mr.  Gammon's  bedroom — which,  being  open,  appeared 
as  if  not  having  been  yet  set  to  rights.  Mr.  Gammon  had  not  risen  very 
early  that  morning.  The  Earl  sat  down,  having  removed  his  hat  ;  and  in 
placing  it  upon  the  table,  his  eyes  lit  upon  an  object  that  suggested  to 
him  a  new  source  of  amazement  and  alarm.  It  was  a  newly-executed 
parchment  conveyance,  folded  up  in  the  usual  way,  about  a  foot  square  in 
size  ;  and  as  the  Earl  sat  down,  his  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to  read  the  super- 
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scri^tion,  in  large  round  hand,  wHch  was  turned  full  towards  Mm,  and,  in 
short,  ran  thus:— 

Tittlebat  TiTMOtJSB,  Esq.,        )       Grant  of  Rent-Charge  on 
to  \       Estates  at  Yatton,  of  £2,000 

Oily  Gammon,  Gent.  \       per  annum. 

This  almost  stopped  the  Earl's  breath.  With  trembling  hands  he  put  on  hia 
Bpectacles,  to  assure  himself  that  he  read  correctly  ;  and  with  a  face  overspread 
with  dismay,  was  gazing  intently  at  the  writing,  holding  the  parchment  in  hia 
hands ;  and  while  thus  absorbed,  Mr.  Gammon  entered,  having  shot  across  the 
inn,  and  sprung  upstairs  with  lightning  speed,  the  instant  that  his  eye  had 
caught  Lord  Dreddlington's  equipage  standing  opposite  to  the  inn.  He  had 
instantly  recollected  having  left  on  the  table  the  deed  in  question,  which  had 
been  executed  by  Titmouse  only  the  evening  before ;  and  little  anticipated  that, 
of  all  persons  upon  earth.  Lord  Dreddlington  would  be  the  first  whose  eyes  would 
lightupon  it.  'TwaS,  perhaps,  somewhat  indiscreet  to  leave  it  there ;  but  it  was 
in  Gammon's  own  private  residence — where  he  had  very  few  visitors,  especially 
at  that  time  of  the  day — and  he  had  intended  only  a  momentary  absence, 
having  gone  out  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  suggestion.    See  the  result  1 

"  My  Lord  Dreddlington  ! "  exclaimed  Gammon,  breathless  vrith  haste  and 
agitation,  the  instant  he  saw  his  worst  apprehensions  fulfilled.  The  Earl  looked 
up  at  him,  as  it  were  mechanically,  over  his  glasses,  without  moving,  or  attempt- 
ing to  speak. 

"  I — I — beg  your  lordship's  pardon  1 "  he  added  quickly  and  sternly,  advanc- 
ing towards  Lord  Dreddlington.  "  Pardon  me,  but  surely  your  lordship  cannot 
he  aware  of  the  liberty  you  are  taking — my'  private  papers  !  " — and  with  an 
eager  and  not  over-ceremonious  hand,  he  took  the  conveyance  out  of  the  unre- 
sisting grasp  of  his  noble  visitor. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Gammon  !  " — at  length  exclaimed  the  Earl  in  a  faltering  voice — 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  pointing  with  a  tremulous  finger  to  the  convey- 
ance which  Mr.  Gammon  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Wliat  is  it?  A  private — a  strictly  private  document  of  mine,  my  lord" — 
replied  Gammon  with  breathless  impetuosity,  his  eye  flashing  fury,  and  his  face 
havifag  become  deadly  pale — "  one  with  which  your  lordship  has  no  more 
concern  than  your  footman — one  which  I  surely  might  have  fancied  safe  from 
intrusive  eyes  in  my  own  private  residence — one  which  I  am  confounded — yes, 
confounded  1  my  Lord,  at  finding  that  you  could  for  an  instant  allow  yourself 
— consider  yourself  warranted  in  even  looking  at — prying  into — and  much  less 
presuming  to  ask  questions  concerning  it."  He  held  the  parchment  all  this 
while  tightly  grasped  in  his  hands;  his  appearance  and  manner  might  have 
overpowered  a  man  of  stronger  nerves  than  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  On  him, 
however,  it  appeared  to  produce  no  impression — his  faculties  seeming  quite 
absorbed  with  the  disc-overy  he  had  just  made,  and  he  simply  inquired,  without 
moving  from  his  chair — ■■'  Is  it  a  fact,  sir,  that  you  have  obtained  a  rent-charge 
of  two  thousand  a-year  upon  my  son-in-law's  property  at  Yatton  ?  " 

"  I  deny  peremptorily  your  lordship's  right  to  ask  me  a  single  question  arising 
out  of  information  obtained  in  such  a  dis — I  mean  such  an  unprecedented 
manner  !  "  answered  Gammon,  vehemently. 

"  Two  thousand  a-year,  sir  ! — out  of  my  son-in-law's  property  ?  "  repeated  the 
Earl,  with  a  kind  of  bewildered  incredulity. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  your  lordship's  conduct  in  attempting  neither  to  justify 
what  you  have  done,  nor  apologize  for  it,"  said  Gammon,  endeavouring  to  speak 
calmly ;  and  at  the  same  time  depositing  the  conveyance  in  a  large  iron  safe, 
and  then  locking  the  door  of  it.  Lord  Dreddlington,  the  while,  eyeing  his  move- 
ments in.  silence. 
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"  Mr.  Gammon,  I  must  and  will  have  this  matter  explained  ;  depend  upon  it, 
I  will  have  it  looked  into  and  thoroughly  sifted,"  at  length  said  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton,  with  returning  self-possession,  as  Gammon  observed, 

"  Can  your  lordship  derive  any  right  to  information  from  me,  out  of  an  act 
of  your  lordship's  which  no  honourable  mind — nay,  if  your  lordship  insists  on 
my  making  myself  understood  — I  will  say,  an  act  which  no  gentleman  would 
resort  to,  unless  "    The  JBarl  rose  from  his  chair  with  calmness  and  dignity. 

"  What  yow'  notions  of  honourable  or  gentlemanly  conduct  may  happen  to 
be,  sir,"  said  the  old  peer,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  speaking 
with  his  usual  deliberation,  "it  may  not  be  worth  my  while  to  inquire  ;  but  let 

me  tell  you,  sir  "    "  My  lord,  I  beg  your  forgiveness — I  have  certainly  been 

hurried  by  my  excitement  into  expressions  which  I  would  gladly  withdraw." 
"  Hear  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  with  a  composure  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  vronderf  ul ;  "it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  anyone  has  presumed 
to  speak  to  me  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  use  such  language  ;  and  I  will  neither 
forget  it,  sir,  nor  forgive  it." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re-asserting  what  I  had  withdrawn," 
said  Grammon,  his  blood  tingling  in  all  his  veins.  He  had  never  given  Lord 
Dreddlington  credit  for  being  able  to  exhibit  the  spirit  and  self-command  he 
was  then  displaying.  The  Earl  bowed  loftily  as  Gammon  spoke ;  and  on  his 
concluding,  said  with  haughty  composure — 

"When  I  entered  your  room,  sir,  that  document  caught  my  eye  accidentally  ; 
and  on  seeing  upon  the  outside  of  it — for  no  further  have  I  looked — ^the  name  of 
my  own  son-in-law,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  suppose  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  my  looking  further,  at  the  outside.  That  was  my  opinion,  sir — that 
is  iny  opinion  ;  your  presumptuous  expressions,  sir,  cannot  change  my  opinion, 
nor  make  me  forget  our  relative  positions,"  he  added  loftily;  "  and  I  once  more 
demand,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  document !  " 

Mr,  Gammon  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  by  this  calmness  and  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl ;  and  while  his  lordship  spoke,  and  for  some  moments 
after  gazed  at  him  sternly,  yet  irresolutely,  his  faculties  strained  to  their  utmost 
to  determine  upon  the  course  he  should  take  in  so  totally  unexpected  an  emer- 
gency.   He  was  not  long,  however,  in  deciding. 

"  Since  your  lordship  desires  information  from  me,  let  me  request  you  to  be 
seated,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  profound  courtesy,  such  as,  in  its 
turn,  took  his  noble  companion  by  surprise ;  and  he  slowly  resumed  his  seat. 
Gammon  also  sitting  down  nearly  opposite  to  him.  "  May  I,  in  the  first  place, 
ask  to  what  circumstance  I  am  indebted,  my  lord,  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  sir — sir — by  the  way — indeed  you  may  well  ask — you  must  have  heard  " 
— suddenly  and  vehemently  interrupted  the  Earl,  whose  mind  could  hold  but 
one  important  matter  at  a  time. 

"  To  what  does  your  lordship  allude  ?  "  inquired  Gammon,  who  knew  perfectly 
well  all  the  while.  Having  had  a  hint  that  matters  were  going  wrong  with  the 
Artificial  Eain  Company,  he  had  contrived  to  creep  out  of  it,  by  selling  such 
shares  as  he  held,  at  a  little  loss  certainly — and  he  would  have  done  the  same 
for  the  Earl  had  it  been  practicable;  but  his  lordship's  sudden  journey  into 
Hertfordshire  had  prevented  his  communicating  with  his  lordship,  till  the  time 
for  acting  had  passed.    Now,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

"  To  what  do  I  allude,  sir  !  "  echoed  the  Earl  with  much  agitation,  taking  the 

newspaper  from  his  pocket — "The  Artificial  Rain  Company,  sir  "  "Well 

my  lord  !  " — — exclaimed  Gammon  impatiently.  "  Sir,  it  is  gone  1  Blown  up  ! 
Entirely  disappeared,  sir  1 "  "  Gone  1  Blown  up  1  The  Artificial  Eain  Com- 
pany ?  Oh,  my  lord,  it's  impossible  1 "  cried  Gammon  with  well-feigned  amaze- 
ment.   "  Sir — it  is  clean  gone.    Sir  Sharper  Bubble  has  absconded  1  " 
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His  lordship  handed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  read  the  paragraph 
(which  he  had  read  some  hour  or  two  before  in  bed,  where  his  own  copy  ot  tne 
Morning  Grmvl  was  at  that  moment  lying)  with  every  appearance  of  horror, 
and  the  paper  quite  shook  in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  It  cannot— it  cannot  be  true,  my  lord  1 "  said  he.  "  Sir,  it  is.  _  I  have  been 
myself  to  the  Company's  office— it  is  quite  closed— shut  up  ;  there  is  only  an  old 
woman  there,  sir  1  And  at  the  banker's,  the  only  answer  is—  Account 
closed  1 ' " 

"Then  I  am  nearly  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  poorer— my  God  1  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Do,  my  lord,  let  us  drive  ofE  instantly  to  Sir  Sharper  Bubble's 
house,  and  see  if  he  be  really  gone.  It  may  be  a  villainous  fabrication  altogether 
— I  never  will  believe  that  such  a  man — How  miserable,  that  both  your  lordship 
and  I  should  have  been  out  of  town  yesterday  1  " 

Thus  Gammon  went  on,  with  great  eagerness,  hoping  to  occupy  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  thoughts  exclusively  in  the  matter ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  Earl, 
after  a  little  pause,  reverted  to  the  previous  topic,  and  repeated  his  inquiry 
as  to  the  rent-charge,  with  an  air  of  such  serious  determination  as  soon  satisfied 
Gammon  that  there  was  no  evading  the  crisis  which  had  so  suddenly  arisen. 
With  the  topic,  his  lordship  also  unconsciously  changed  his  manner,  which  was 
now  one  of  offended  majesty. 

•'  Sir,"  said  he,  with  stately  deliberation,  "  what  you  have  said  to  myself  per- 
sonally, cannot  be  unsaid ;  but  I  desire  a  plain  answer,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  a  plain 
question.  Is  the  document  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  an  instrument  giving  you 
a  charge  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  my  son-in-law's  estate  1  Sir, 
once  for  all,  I  peremptorily  insist  on  an  answer  before  I  leave  your  chambei's  ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  obtain  it,  I  shall  instantlj"^  c'ause  a  rigorous  inquiry  to  be  set 
on  foot." 

[•'  You  drivelling  obstinate  old  fool  I "  thought  Gammon,  looking  the  while 
with  mild  anxiety  at  the  Earl,  "  if  you  were  to  drop  doren  dead  at  my  feet, 
now,  at  this  moment,  what  vexation  you  would  save  me  1  Did  it  ever  before 
fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man  to  have  to  -deal  with  two  such  idiots  as  you  and 
Titmouse  ? "] 

•'■  Well,  then,  my  lord,  since  you  are  so  pertinacious  on  the  point — retaining 
my  strong  opinion  concerning  the  very  unwarrantable  means  which  enable  you 
to  put  the  question  to  me — I  disdain  equivocation  or  further  concealment,"  he 
continued  with  forced  composure,  '■  and  distinctly  admit  that  the  document 
which  was  lately  in  your  lordship's  hands,  is  an  instrument  having  the  effect 
which  it  professes  to  have.  It  gives  me,  my  lord,  a  rent -charge  for  the  term  of 
ray  life,  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  Mr.  Titmouse's  estate  at  Yatton." 

"Good  God,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  gazing  at  Gammon,  as  if  thunder- 
struck with  an  answer  -which,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  but  have  calculated 
upon — and  which  was  indeed  inevitable.  "  That  is  the  fact,  my  lord,  undoubt- 
edly," said  Gammon,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
encounter  something  veiy  serious  and  unpleasant.  "  There  never  was  such  a 
thing  heard  of,  sir  !    Two  thousand  pounds  a-year  given  to  his  solicitor  by  my 

son-in-law  1    Why,  he  is  a  mere  boy  "    "  He  was  old  enough  to  marry  the 

Lady  Cecilia,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Gammon  calmly,  but  very  bitterly. 

"That  may  be  sir,'|  replied  the  Earl,  his  face  faintly  flushing— "but  he  is 
ignorant  of  business,  sir— of  the  world— or  you  must  have  taken  advantage  of 
him  when  he  was  intoxicated."  "Nothing — nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord. 
Never  was  Mr.  Titmouse  more  sober— never  in  fuller  possession  of  his  faculties 
— never  did  he  do  anything  n;ore  deliberately,  than  when  he  signed;  that  con- 
veyance." "Why,  have  you  purchased  it,  sir?  Given  consideration  for  it?" 
inquired  the  Earl,  with  a  perplexed  air.  "  Why  did  not  your  lordship  ask  that 
question  before  you  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  make  the  harsh  and  injurious 
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comments  you  have  "    "  Sir,  you  evade  my  question."    "No,  my  lord — I  do 

not  wish  to  do  so.  I  have  given  value  for  it — full  value  ;  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  if 
you  ask  him,  will  tell  you  so." 

The  Earl  paused.  "  And  is  the  consideration  recorded  in  the  deed,  sir  ?  " 
"It  is,  my  lord — and  truly."  "  I  must  again  ask  you,  sir — do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  given  full  value  for  this  rent-charge  ? "  "  Full  value,  my 
lord."    "  Then  why  all  this  mystery,  Mr.  G-ammon  ?  " 

"  Let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  my  lord,  why  all  these  questions  about  a  matter 
with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  your 
lordship  to  attend  to  ymr  own  afiairs,  just  now,  after  the  very  alarming  " 

"Sir — sir — I — I — that  is— OTy  concern,"  stammered  the  Earl,  very  nearly 
thrust  out  of  his  course  by  this  stroke  of  Gammon's ;  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself — for  the  topic  they  were  discussing  had  taken  a  thorough  hold  of  his 
mind.  "Did  you  give  a  pecuniary  consideration,  Mr.  Gammon?"  "I  gave  a 
large  sum  in  ready  money  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  consideration  is  expressed 
to  be,  my  long  and  arduous  services  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  putting  him  into  posses- 
sion of  his  property."    "  Will  you,  then,  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  this  deed, 

that  I  may  examine  it,  and  submit  it  to  competent  "    •'  No,  my  lord,  I  will 

do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Gammon  peremptorily.  "You  will  not,  sir?"  re- 
peated the  Earl  after  a  pause,  his  cold  blue  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  that  of 
Gammon,  and  his  face  full  of  stern  and  haughty  defiance.  "No,  my  lord,  I 
will  not.  Probably  tliat  answer  is  explicit  enough  !  "  replied  Gammon,  return, 
ing  Lord  Dreddlington's  look  with  unwavering  steadfastness. 

There  was  a  pause.  "  But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  then,  from  your 
refusal,  sir — one  highly  disadvantageous  to  you,  sir.  No  one  can  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  foul  play,  and  fraud  " 

"You  are  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Lord  Dreddlington ;  try  to  be  a  gentleman," 
said  Gammon,  who  had  turned  deadly  pale.  The  Earl's  eye  continued  fixed  on 
Gammon,  and  his  lip  slightly  quivered.  He  seemed  amazed  at  Gammon's 
audacity. 

"  Let  me  recommend  your  lordship  to  be  more  cautious  and  measured  in  your 
language,"  said  Gammon,  visibly  struggling  to  speak  with  calmness — -"  especi- 
ally concerning  matters  on  which  you  are  utterly — profoundly  ignorant  " 

"I  will  not  long  remain  so,  Mr.  Gammon  ;  you  may  rely  upon  it,"  replied  the 
Earl  with  sustained  firmness  and  hauteur. 

['  Shall  I  ?  sliall  I  prostrate  you,  insolent  old  fool !  soul  and  body  1 "  thought 
Gammon.] 

"I  will  instantly  seek  out  Mr.  Titmouse,"  continued  the  Earl,  "and  will  soon 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this — this — monstrous  transaction." 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,  control  your  lordship's  motions.  If  you  do  apply  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,  you  will  in  all  probalsility  receive  the  information  you  seek  for — that 

is,  if  Mr.  Titmouse  dare,  without  first  consulting  me  "  "  If — Mr. — Titmouse 

— dare,  sir  ?  "  echoed  the  Earl  calmly  and  scornfully. 

"Yes — dare  I"  furiously  retorted  Gammon,  his  eye,  as  it  were,  momentarily 
flashing  fire.  "  Sir.  this  is  very  highly  amusing  !  "  said  Lord  Dreddlington,  trying 
to  smile  ;  but  it.  was  impossible.  His  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  could  not 
draw  on  liis  glove  without  great  efEort.  "  To  me,  my  lord,  it  is  very— very 
painful,"  replied  Gammon,  with  an  agitation  wliich  he  could  not  conceal—"  not 

painful  on  my  own  account,  but  your  lordship's  "    "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for 

3'our  sympathy,"  interrupted  Lord  Dreddlington  \-i-ith  a  faint  smile.  "  In  the 
meanwhile,  you  may  depend  upon  my  taking  steps  forthwith  of  a  somewhat 
decisive  character.  We  shall  see,  sir,  how  long  tracsactions  of  this  sort  can  be 
concealed." 

At  this  point.  Gammon  had  finally  determined  upon  making  his  long-dreaded 
disclospiG  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington— one  tli;it  would  inst.nitly  topple  him 
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down  headlong  over  the  battlements  of  his  lofty  and  unapproachable  pride,  as 
though  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Gammon  felt  himself  getting  colder 
every  minute — his  agitation  driving  the  blood  from  his  extremities  back  upon 
his  heart. 

"Your  lordship  has  spoken  of  concealment"  he  commenced,  with  visible 
emotion. — "  Your  lordship's  offensive  and  most  uncalled-for  observations  upon 
my  motives  and  conduct,  irritated  me  for  the  moment — but  that  is  gone  by. 
They  have,  however,  worked  my  feelings  up  to  a  point  which  will  enable  me, 
perhaps,  better  than  on  any  future  occasion,  to  make  a  disclosure  to  your  lord- 
ship of  a  secret,  that  ever  since  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  so  help  me 
Heaven  !  has  made  me  the  most  miserable  of  men."  There  was  something  in 
Gammon's  manner  that  compelled  the  Earl  to  sit  down  again  in  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  risen,  and  where  he  remained  gazing  in  wondering  silence  at 
(Jammon,  who  proceeded — "  It  is  a  disclosure  which  will  require  all  your  lord- 
ship's strength  of  mind  to  prevent  its  overpowering  you  "  "  Gracious  God, 

Bir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Gammon  ?  Go  on  1 "  said  the 
Earl,  turning  very  pale.  "  I  would  even  now,  my  lord,  shrink  from  the  pre- 
cipice which  I  have  approached,  and  leave  your  lordship  in  ignorance  of  that 
which  no  earthly  power  can  remedy  ;  but  your  lordship's  singular  discovery  of 
the  rent-charge,  which  we  have  talked  about  so  long  and  anxiously,  and  deter- 
mination to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  leave  me  no  option." 

"  Sir,  I  desire  that,  without  so  much  circumlocution,  you  will  come  to  the 
point.  I  cannot  divine  what  you  are  talking  about — what  you  meditate  telling 
me  ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  tell  me  what  you  know,  and  leave  me  to  bear 
it  as  best  I  can."  , 

"  Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed,  then. — I  said,  some  little  time  ago,  that  the 
instrument  granting  me  the  rent-charge  upon  the  Yatton  property,  recited,  as  a 
part  of  the  consideration,  my  arduous,  and  long-continued,  and  successful  ex- 
ertions to  place  Mr.  Titmouse  in  possession  of  that  fine  estate.  It  was  I,  my^ 
lord,  that  searched  for  him  till  I  found  him — the  rightful  heir  to  the  Yatton' 
estates,  the  possible  successor  to  your  lordship  in  your  ancient  barony.  Night 
and  day  I  have  toiled  for  him — have  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  at  length  placed! 
him  in  the  splendid  position  which  he  now  occupies.  He  is  not,  my  lord, 
naturally  of  a  generous  or  grateful  disposition,  as,  perhaps,  your  lordship  also 
may  be  awai  c  of  ;  and  had  I  not  insisted  on  an  adequate  return  for  my  services, 
he  would  have  given  me  none.  Therefore,  I  required  him,  nay  I  extorted  fromj 
him  the  instrument  in  question."    He  paused.  ! 

"Well,  sir.  Go  on!  I  hear  you,"  said  the  Earl  somewhat  sternly;  on 
which  Gammon  resumed. 

"  How  I  first  acquired  a  knowledge  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  wrongfully  enjoying 
the  Yatton  estates,  does  not  at  all  concern  your  lordship  ;  but  one  thing  does 
concern  your  lordship  to  know,  and  me  to  be  believed  by  your  lordship  in  telling 
you — that,  so  help  me,  Heaven  !  at  the  time  that  I  discovered  Mr.  l"itmouse 
behind  the  counter  of  Mr.  Tag-rag,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  up  till  within  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt  about  his  being  really  entitled,  as  heir-at- 
law  "    The  Earl  gave  a  sudden  start.    "  My  lord,  I  would  even  now  beg 

your  lordship  to  let  me  take  some  other  opportunity,  when  we  are  both  calmer." 

'•  Go  on,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  firmly,  but  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than  he  had 
bafore  spoken  in,  and  sitting  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  those  of  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
was  compelled  by  his  own  agitation  to  pause  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he 
resumed.  "  I  was  saying,  that  till  about  two  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt 
than  I  have  of  your  lordship's  now  sitting  before  me,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  the 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  person  entitled  to  enjoy  the  Yatton  estates  in 
preference  to  Mr,  Aubrey.    His  pedigree  was  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny 
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that  the  law  of  England  can  devise,  and  was  pronounced  complete  "  Gam- 
mon beheld  Lord  Dreddlington  quivering  all  over ;  "  but  to  my  horror — only  / 
know  it,  except  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  whom  I  told  it — I  have  discovered,  by  a  most 
extraordinary  accident  that  we  were,  and  are,  all  mistaken."  Lord  Dreddlington 
had  grown  deadly  pale,  and  Ms  lips,  which  had  lost  their  colour,  seemed  to 
open  unconsciously,  while  he  inclined  towards  Gammon  ;  "  and — I  may  as  well 
tell  your  lordship  at  once  the  worst — this  young  man,  Titmouse,  is  only  a 
natural  son,  and  what  is  worst,  of  a  woman  who  had  a  former  husband 
living  " 

Lord  Dreddlington  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  staggered  away  from  it,  his 
arms  moving  to  and  fro — his  face  the  very  picture  of  horror.  It  was  ghastly  to 
look  at.    His  lips  moved,  but  he  uttered  no  sound. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  !  For  God's  sake  be  calm  !  "  cried  out  Gammon,  dreadfully 
shocked,  rushing  towards  the  Earl,  who  kept  staggering  back,  his  hands 
stretched  out  as  if  to  keep  off  some  approaching  object.  "  My  lord  1  Lord 
Dreddlington,  hear  me  1  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  bring  you  back  to  your 
chair.  It's  only  a  little  faintness  ! " — He  put  his  arm  round  the  Earl,  endea- 
vouring to  draw  him  back  towards  the  easy  chair ;  but  he  felt  his  lordship 
slipping  down  on  the  floor,  his  legs  yielding  under  him  ;  then  his  head  suddenly 
sank  on  one  side,  and  the  next  moment  he  lay,  as  it  were  collapsed  upon  the 
floor,  partly  supported  by  Gammon,  who,  in  a  fearful  state  of  agitation,  shouted 
out  for  the  laundress. 

"  Untie  his  neck  handkerchief,  sir  ;  loose  his  shirt-coUar  1  "  cried  the  woman, 
and  stooping  down,  while  Gammon  supported  his  head,  she  removed  the  pres- 
sure from  his  neck.  He  was  breathing  heavily.  "  For  God's  sake,  run  off  for 
a  doctor — any  one — the  nearest  you  can  find,"  gasped  Gammon.  "  The  carri- 
age standing  before  the  inn  is  his  lordship's  ;  you'll  see  his  footman — tell  him 
his  lordship's  in  a  fit,  and  send  him  ofE  also  for  a  doctor  I  " 

The  laundress,  nearly  as  much  agitated  as  her  master,  started  o£E  as  she  had 
been  ordered.  Gammon,  finding  no  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  with  a 
great  effort  managed  to  get  his  lordship  into  the  bedroom  ;  and  had  just  laid 
him  down  on  the  bed  when  the  footman  burst  into  the  chamber  in  a  terrible 
fright.  He  almost  jumped  off  the  floor  on  catching  sight  of  the  prostrate  and 
inanimate  figure  of  his  master,  and  was  for  a  few  moments  so  stupefied  that  he 
could  not  hear  Gammon  ordering  him  to  start  oflE  in  quest  of  a  doctor,  which,  at 
length,  however,  he  did, — ^leaving  Gammon  alone  with  his  victim.  For  a  few 
frightful  moments,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  murdered  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  must 
fly  for  it.  He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  recall  his  scattered 
faculties. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  thought  he.  "  Is  this  apoplexy?  paralysis  ?  epilepsy  ? 
or  what  ?   WiU  he  recover  ? — Will  it  afEect  his  reason  ? — Will  he  recover  ?  If 

eo  how  deal  with  the  damning  discovery  he  has  made  ?    WiU  he  have  sense 

enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel  2  If  he  recover,  and  preserve  his  reason — all  is 
right — everything  succeeds.  I  am  his  master  to  the  end  of  his  days  !  What  a 
horrid  while  they  are  ! — Curse  those  doctors  1  The  wretches  !  never  to  be  found 
when  they  are  wanted.  He's  dying  before  my  very  eyes  !  How  shall  I  say  this 
happened  1  A  fit,  brought  on  by  agitation  occasioned — (ay,  that  wiU  do) — by 
the  failure  of  the  Company.  Ah — there's  the  newspaper  he  brought  with  him, 
and  put  into  my  hands,"  he  thought,  as  his  eye  glanced  at  the  newspaper  lying 
on  the  table  in  the  adjoining  room—'-  This  will  give  colour  to  my  version  of 
the  afEair  1  "  With  this,  he  hastily  seized  the  paper  in  question,  and  thrust  it 
into  one  of  the  coat-pockets  of  Lord  Dreddlington ;  and  the  moment  after,  in 
came  the  laundress,  followed  by  the  medical  man  she  had  gone  in  quest  of  ;  the 
door  hardly  having  been  closed  before  a  thundering  knock  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  footman  with  another  doctor ;  to  both  of  whom  Gammon  with  haste  and 
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agitation  gave  the  accoiint  of  his  lordsliip's  seizure  wliioli  he  had  previously 
determined  upon  giving  to  all  inquirers. — "  A  decided  case  of  apoplexy,"  said 
the  fat,  bald-headed  old  gentleman  brought  in  by  the  laundress,  and  who  had 
been  forty  years  in  practice  ;  and  he  proceeded  hastily  to  raise  the  Earl  into  a 
nearly  sitting  posture,  directing  the  windows  to  be  thrown  open  as  widely  as 
possible.  "  Clearly  paralysis,"  said  the  spectacled  young  gentleman  brought  in 
by  the  footman,  and  who  had  been  established  in  practice  only  a  fortnight,  and 
was  hot  from  the  hospitals,  and  had  opened  a  little  surgery  nearly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  old  gentleman. 

"  It  isrCt,  sir — it's  apoplexy. "    "  Sir,  it's  nearer  epilepsy  "    "  Listen  to  his 

hreathing,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  scornfully. 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  something  1  "  interposed  Gammon  furiously 
— "  Good  God  1  would  you  have  his  lordship  die  before  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Put  his  feet  into  hot  water  instantly — get  mustard  plasters  ready,"  com- 
menced the  old  gentleman  in  a  mighty  bustle,  turning  up  his  coat-sleeves,  and 
getting  out  his  lancets  ;  while  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  very  indignant  air, 
still  resolved  to  give  the  distinguished  patient  the  advantage  of  the  newest 
improvements  in  medical  science,  whipped  out  a  stethoscope,  and  was  screwing 
it  together,  when  the  old  gentleman  in  a  rage,  cried  "  Pish  !  "  and  knocked  it 
out  of  his  hand  :  whereupon  the  young  gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  strike 
him  I 

"  Oh,  my  God  1 "  cried  Gammon — and,  addressing  the  footman — "  set  off  for 
Doctor  Bailey  instantly — these  fools  will  let  him  die  before  their  eyes  1 "  OfE 
sprang  the  man,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling.  'Twas  very  natural 
(though,  I  must  own,  somewhat  inconvenient  and  unseemly)  for  these  worthy 
rivals  to  behave  in  this  way,  seeing  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  either 
had  been  called  in  to  a  nobleman,  and  very  probably  it  would  be  tbe  last — at 
least,  it  ought  to  have  been  :  and  each  wished  to  cure  or  kill  the  distinguished 
patient  in  his  own  way.  'Twas  also  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  of  medical  science  ;  between  old  practice  and  young  speculation— and 
between  these  two  stools  was  his  lordship  falling  to  the  ground  indeed.  One 
felt  the  pulse,  the  other  insisted  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  his  heart ;  one 
remarked  on  the  coldness  of  the  extremities — the  other  said  the  pupils  were 
fixed  and  dilated.  One  was  for  bleeding  at  the  arm,  the  other  for  opening  the 
jugular  vein:  one  for  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the  neck — the  other  on  the  temple ; 
one  spoke  of  electricity — 'twould  stimulate  the  nervous  system  to  throw  off  the 
blood  from  the  vein  ; — the  other  said  stimulate  the  whole  surface — wrap  him  in 
a  mustard  plaster  from  head  to  foot,  and  shave  and  blister  the  head.  One 
verily  believed  his  lordship  was  dying  ;  the  other  declared  he  was  dead  already, 
through  his  mode  of  treatment  not  having  been  adopted.  Each  would  have 
given  twenty  guineas  to  have  been  the  only  one  called  in.  All  this  horrid 
foolery  occupied  far  less  time  than  is  requisite  to  describe  it — scarce  a  minute  or 
two,  to  be  sure,  and  almost  drove  Gauimou  into  frenzy  ;  and,  rushing  to  the 
window,  he  called  to  a  porter  in  the  inn  to  start  ofE  for  another  doctor — which 
brought  the  two  to  their  senses,  such  as  they  were.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
jugular  vein  was  opened  in  a  trice  ;  mustard  plasters  and  hot  water  applied 
as  quickly  as  they  could  be  procured  ;  and  a  cupping-case  having  been  sent  for, 
blood  was  taken  pretty  freely  from  the  nape  of  the  neck — and  these  two  blood 
lettings  saved  Lord  Dreddlington's  life — whether  to  Gammon's  delight  or  dis- 
appointment I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  By  the  time  that  the  great  man 
— the  experienced  and  skilful  king's  physician,  Dr.  Bailey — had  arrived,  the 
Earl  was  beginning  to  exhibit  slight  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness,  and 
was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  partial  apoplexy.  Dr.  Bailey  remained  with 
his  lordship  for  nearly  half  an  hour  ;  and,  on  leaving,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  provided  no  fresh  seizure  occurred  during  the  ensuing  two  hours,  it  woulp 
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be  practicable — as  it  was,  of  course,  very  desirable — to  remove  his  lordship  to 
his  own  house.  The  period  named  having  elapsed  without  any  relapse,  it  was 
determined  on  removing  his  lordship,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  medical  men — both  would  fain  have  gone  had  the  chariot  admitted  of  it ; 
but  Gammon  soon  settled  the  matter  by  naming  the  eldest  practitioner,  and 
dismissing  the  younger  with  a  couple  of  guineas.  Then  Gammon  himself  set  ofE 
in  a  hackney-coach,  about  an  hour  before  the  carriage  started,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  household  of  the  Earl,  and  secure  a  safe  commimication  of  the  alarming 
event  to  the  Lady  Cecilia.  On  reaching  the  Earl's  house,  to  Gammon's  surprise 
a  hackney  coach  was  driving  o£E  from  before  the  door  ;  and,  on  entering  the 
house,  guess  his  amazement  at  hearing  from  the  agitated  porter  that  Lady 
Cecilia  had  just  gone  upstairs  in  a  terrible  trouble.  Gammon  darted  upstairs, 
unable  to  imagine  by  what  means  Lady  Cecilia  could  have  been  apprized  of 
the  event.  He  found  her,  in  out-door  costume,  sitting  sobbing  on  the  sofa, 
attended  anxiously  by  Miss  Macspleuchan.  The  plain  fact  was,  that  she  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  her  own  house  by  a  couple  of  executions,  put  in  that 
morning  by  two  creditors  of  Titmouse,  by  whom  they  had  been  treated,  the 
evening  before,  very  insolently.  Mr.  Gammon's  agitated  appearance  alarmed 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  but  was  not  noticed  by  her  more  distressed  companion  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gammon  found  the  means  of  doing  it  unobserved,  he  made 
a  sign  to  Miss  Macspleuchan  that  he  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
communicate  to  her.  Leaving  the  Lady  Cecilia,  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  the 
care  of  her  maid.  Miss  Macspleuchan  followed  Mr.  Gammon  down  stairs  into  the 
library,  and  was  in  a  few  hurried  words  apprized  of  the  illness  of  the  Earl — of 
the  cause  of  it — (viz.,  the  sudden  failure  of  an  important  speculation  in  which 
the  Earl  was  interested)— and  that  his  lordship  would  be  brought  home  in 
about  an  hour's  time  or  so,  in  company  with  a  medical  man.  Miss  Macspleuchan 
was  for  a  moment  very  nearly  overcome,  even  to  fainting  ;  but,  being  a  woman 
of  superior  strength  of  character,  she  soon  rallied,  and  immediately  addressed 
herself  to  the  necessity  of  warding  ofE  any  sudden  and  violent  shock  from  Lady 
Cecilia,  especially  with  reference  to  her  delicate  state  of  health.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  her  ladyship  should  be  promptly  apprized 
of  the  painful  occurrence,  lest  an  infinitely  greater  shock  should  be  inflicted  on 
her  by  the  Earl's  arrival.  Gently  and  gradually  as  Miss  Macspleuchan  broke 
the  intelligence  to  Lady  Cecilia,  it  occasioned  her  falling  into  a  swoon — for  it 
win  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  nerves  had  been  before  sufiiciently  shaken.  On 
recovering,  she  requested  Mr.  Gammon  to  be  sent  for,  and  with  considerable 
agitation  inquired  into  the  occasion  and  manner  of  the  Earl's  illness.  As  soon 
as  she  had  mentioned  that  it  was  a  paragraph  in  the  day's  paper  that  first 
occasioned  in  the  Earl  the  agitation  which  had  induced  such  serious  conse- 
quences  

"  What  1  in  the  papers  already  ?  It  is  about  that  feUow  Titmouse  ?  "  she 
inquired,  with  a  languid  air  of  disgust. 

"  No,  indeed,  Lady  Cecilia,  Mr.  Titmouse  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied 
Gammon,  with  a  slight  inward  spasm  ;  and,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  giving 
her  to  understand  the  cause  to  which  he  chose  to  refer  the  Earl's  illness,  carriage 
wheels  were  heard,  followed  in  a  second  or  two  by  a  tremendous  thundering  at 
the  door,  which  made  even  Gammon  almost  start  from  his  chair,  and  threw 
Lady  Cecilia  into  a  second  swoon.  It  was  providential,  perhaps,  that  it  had 
that  eifect ;  for  had  she  gone  to  the  windows,  and  seen  her  insensible  father, 
with  care  and  difticulty,  lifted  out  of  his  carriage — his  shirt-collar,  and  a  white 
neck  handkerchief,  thrown  round  his  shoulders,  partially  crimsoned  ;  and  in 
that  way,  amid  a  little  crowd  gathered  round,  carried  into  the  house,  and  borne 
up-stairs  to  his  bedchamber — it  might  have  had  a  very  serious  efEect,  indeed, 
upon  her  ladyship.    Gammon  stepped  for  an  instant  to  the  window— he  saw 
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the  poor  old  peer  in  the  state  I  have  described,  and  the  sight  blanched  his 
cheeks.  Leaving  her  ladyship  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  her 
attendants,  he  followed  into  the  Earl's  bedroom  ;  and  was  a  little  relieved,  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  at  finding  that,  though  the  Earl  was  much 
exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  removal,  he  was  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
state  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  As  his  lordship's  own  physician  (who 
had  been  summoned  instantly  on  the  Earl's  arrival  home)  intimated  that  a 
little  repose  was  essential  to  his  lordship,  and  that  no  one  should  remain  in  the 
room  whose  services  were  not  indispensable.  Gammon  took  his  departure,  after 
an  anxious  inquiry  as  to  Lady  Cecilia — intending  to  return  before  night, 
personally  to  make  his  inquiries  concerning  the  Earl  and  her  ladyship. 

A  mighty  sigh  escaped  from  the  oppressed  bosom  of  Gammon,  as  soon  as, 
having  quitted  the  house,  he  found  himself  in  the  street  alone.  He  walked  for 
some  minutes  straight  on,  irresolute  as  to  whither  to  direct  his  steps — to  his 
own  chambers,  to  the  office  in  Hatton  Garden,  or  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  residence 
in  Park  Lane.  At  length  he  determined  on  returning,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  own  ehambers,  and  changed  his  course  accordingly ;  his  mind  so  absorbed 
in  thought  that  he  scarcely  saw  any  one  he  met  or  passed.  Here  was  a  state  of 
things,  thought  he,  that  he  had  brought  about  1  And  what  must  be  his  own 
course  now  ? 

Here  was  Lord  Dreddlington,  in  the  first  place,  involved  to  a  most  alarming 
extent  of  liability  in  respect  of  his  connection  with  one  of  the  bubble  companies, 
into  an  alliance  with  which  it  had  been  Gammon  who  seduced  him.  But  he 
quickly  lost  sight  of  that,  as  a  very  light  matter  compared  with  what  had 
subsequently  happened,  and  the  prodigious  consequences  to  which  it  might 
possibly  lead — and  that  too,  immediately. 

The  crisis  had  been  precipitated  by  an  accident — an  occurrence  which  he 
felt  that  no  man  could  have  foreseen.  Certainly  it  might  all  be  traced  to  his 
own  oversight  in  leaving  the  conveyance  of  his  rent-charge — so  all-important  a 
document — upon  his  table,  though  for  only  a  minute  or  two's  absence  ;  for  he 
had  not  quitted  his  chambers  more  than  five  minutes  before  he  had  re-entered 
them,  finding  the  Earl  of  DreddUngton  there — of  aU  persons  in  the  world  the 
very  last  whom  Gammon  would  have  wished  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  instrument.  Who  could  have  imagined — calculated  on  such  an  occur- 
rence 1  Never  before  had  the  Earl  visited  him  at  his  own  private  residence ; 
and  to  come  just  precisely  at  the  very  moment — and  yet,  thought  Gammon, 
almost  starting  back  a  step  or  two — when  one  came  to  think  of  it — what  was 
more  likely  than  that,  on  seeing  the  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper,  his  lord- 
ship should  have  done  the  very  thing  he  had,  and  driven  down  to  Mr.  Gammon 
for  an  explanation?  Bah  1  thought  Mr.  Gammon,  and  stamped  his  foot  on  the 
pavement. 

"  But  the  thing  is  done  ;  and  what  am  I  now  to  do  1  What  can  I  do  2  First 
of  all,  there's  Titmouse — where  is  that  little  miscreant  at  this  moment  1  Will 
he  follow  his  wife  to  Grosvenor  Square  ?  Will  the  Earl  have  recovered,  before 
I  can  see  Titmouse,  sufficiently  to  recollect  what  has  happened  1  Will  they 
allow  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  sick-chamber  ?  Suppose  his  presence  should 
remind  the  Earl  of  what  he  has  this  day  heard  ?  Suppose  he  should  recover  his 
senses — what  course  will  he  take  1  Will  he  acquaint  his  daughter  that  she  is 
married  to  a  vulgar  bastard — she  and  he  the  two  proudest  persons,  perhaps, 
living  1  Will  they  spurn  him  from  them  with  loathing  and  horror  ? — expose 
the  little  impostor  to  the  world  ? — and  take,  God  knows  wkat  steps  against  me, 
for  the  share  I  have  had  in.  the  matter  1 — Oh,  impossible  ! — They  can  never 
blazon  their  own  degradation  to  the  world  !  Or  will  Lord  Dreddlington  have 
discretion  and  self-command  sufficient  to  keep  the  secret  to  himself  ?  Will  he 
rest  satisfied  with  my  statement,  or  insist  on  proof  and  corroboratioji  ?  Will 
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he  call  for  vouqhers— rah ! "  here  he  ground  his  teeth  together,  for  he  recollected 
the  trick  which  Titmouse  had  played  him  in  destroyiag  the  precious  documents 
already  spoken  of,  .."If  the  little  wretch  do  not  hear  of  what  has  happened 
from  any  one  else,  shall  I  tell  him  that  I  have  communicated  his  secret  to  Lord 
Dreddlington  ?  Fancy  him  and  his  wife  meeting  after  they  know  all ! — or  him 
and  the  Earl !  Suppose  the  Earl  should  die — and  without  having  disclosed  the 
secret  to  any  one  1  Oh,  oh  !  what  a  godsend  would  that  be  !  All  straight  then, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  1 — How  near  it  was  this  morning  1 — If  I  had  but 
suffered  those  two  boobies  to  wrangle  together  till  it  was  too  late  !  " — A  little 
colour  came  into  Mr  Gammon's  cheek  at  this  point — ^as  if  he  felt  that  perhaps 
he  was  then  going  a  trifle  too  far,  in  entertaining  such  wishes  and  regrets  :  still 
he  could  not  dismiss  the  reflection  ;  nay,  what  was  more  probable  than  that  so 
desperate  a  shock,  suffered  by  a  man  of  his  advanced  years,  might  be  only  the 
precursor  of  a  second  and  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy  ?- — Doctor  Bailey  expressed  some 
fears  of  that  sort  to-day,  recollected  Gammon  ! 

If  Mr.  Gammon  had  seen  the  watchful  eyes  at  that  moment  settled  upon  him, 
by  two  persons  who  were  approaching  him,  and  who  passed  him  unobserved  ; 
and  could  have  dreamed  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  these  two  persons  into 
that  part  of  the  town — it  might  have  set  his  busy  brain  upon  quite  a  new  track 
of  harassing  conjecture  ^ind  apprehension.  But  he  was  far  too  intently  occupied 
with  his  thoughts  to  see  any  one,  as  he  walked  slowly  down  Holborn;  and 
some  five  minutes  afterwards,  having  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Saffron 
Hill,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  meditations  by  hearing  a  voice  calling  out  his 
name — and  lookii^  towards  the  middle  of  the  street,  whence  the  sound  came, 
beheld  Mr.  Titmouse,  calling  and  beckoning  to  him  eagerly,  out  of  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  was  slowly  driving  up  Holborn,  and  at  Titmouse's  bidding  drew 
up  to  the  kerb-stone, 

'  "  Oh — I  say  1— Mr.  Gammon  ! — 'pon  my  hfe — here'g  a  precious  mess  ! — Such 
a  devil  of  a  row !  " — commenced  Titmouse  alarmedly,  speaking  in  a  low  voice 
through  the  tsoach  window.    "What,  sir?"  inquired  Gammon  sternly.  "Why 

—eh?  heard  of  it?   Lady  Cicely  "    "I  Jiave  heard  of  it,  sir,"  replied 

Gammon  gloomily — "and  I  have,  in  my  turn,  something  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence to  tell  you.  Let  the  coachman  turn  back  and  drive  you  to  my  chambers, 
where  I  will  meet  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time."    "  Oh  Lord  1   Won't  you 

get  in  and  tell  me  now? — Do,  Mr.  Gam  "    "No,  sir  1 "  replied  Grammoa 

sternly  ajid  walked  away,  leaving  Titmouse  in  a  pretty  fright, 

"  Now,  shall  I  tell  him,  or  not?  "  thought  Grammon  ;  and  after  some  minutes' 
anxious  consideration,  determined  on  doing  so — and  on  threatening  him,  that 
if  he  did  not  change  his  courses,  so  far  as  money  went,  he — Gammon — would 
instantly  blast  him,  by  exposure  of  his  real  character  and  circumstances  to  the 
whole  world.  What  might  be  the  actual  extent  of  his  embarrassments.  Gammon 
knew  not,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  Titmouse  was  at  that  moment 
getting  into  the  hands  of  swindling  money-lenders.  In  point  of  dress  and 
manners  Titmouse  was  the  same  that  he  had  ever  been,  since  fortune  had  givea 
him  the  means  of  dressing  according  to  his  fancy,  and  the  fashion;  but  any  one 
looking  at  his  face,  could  see  in  the  slightly  bloodshot  eye,  its  jaded  expression, 
and  the  puffy  appearance  of  his  face,  the  results  of  systematic  excess  and 
debauchery.  When  Gammon  joined  him  at  his  chambers,  and  told  him  the 
events  of  the  day,  Titmouse  exhibited  affright,  that  to  any  other  beholder  than 
one  so  troubled  as  Gammon,  would  have  appeared  ludicrous ;  but  as  that  gentle, 
man's  object  was  to  subdue  and  terrify  his  companion  into  an  implicit  submis- 
sion to  his  will,  he  dismissed  him  for  the  day,  simply  enjoining  him  to  keep 

away  from  Grosvenor  Square  and  Park  Lane  till  the  ensuing  morning  by 

which  time  events  might  determine  the  course  which  Gammon  should  dictate  to 
Titmouse,  At  that  time  Gammon  was  strongly  inclined  to  insist  on  Titmouse's 
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going  to  the  Continent  for  a  little  whUe,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  ;  but,  in  fact, 
he  felt  dreadfully  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  Titmouse — regarding 
him  with  feelings  somewhat,  perhaps,  akin  to  those  with  which  Frankenstein 
beheld  his  monster. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Dreddlington.  The  remedies  resorted  to  so  speedily  after 
his  seizure  at  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  had  most  materially  counteracted  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  shock  which  he  had  sustained,  and  which,  but  for  such 
interference,  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  fatal.  Shortly  after  his 
removal  to  his  own  house,  he  sank  into  tranquil  sleep  which  continued,  with 
a  few  interruptions,  for  several  hours,  during  which  his  brain  recovered  itself, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  from  the  sudden  and  temporary  pressure  which  had 
been  upon  it.  Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  were  sitting,  on  one 
side  of  the  bed  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  on  the  other  the  Lady  Cecilia — who 
had  also  rallied  from  the  shock  which  she  had  sustained,  and  now,  occasionally 
shedding  tears,  sat  gazing  in  melancholy  silence  at  the  countenance  of  her 
father.  She  was  certainly  a  miserable  young  woman,  was  Lady  Cecilia — 
ignorant  though  she  might  be  of  the  real  extent  of  disaster  consequent  upon 
her  alliance  with  Titmouse,  whom  she  had  long  hated  and  despised,  on  all 
occasions  avoiding  his  company.  Their  almost  total  estrangement  was  quite 
notorious  in  society.  His  lordship's  physician  had  quitted  the  chamber  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  make  arrangements  for  continuing  with  him  during  the  night ; 
and  neither  Miss  Macspleuchan  nor  Lady  Cecilia  had  spoken  for  some  time.  At 
length  the  Earl,  who  had  become  rather  restless,  faintly  muttered  at  intervals 
to  himself  the  words — 

"Bubble — villain — Blackwall  "  "You  see,"  whispered  Miss  Macspleuchan, 

"  what's  he  thinking  of.  He  dined  with  those  people  you  know."  Lady  Cecilia 
nodded  in  silence.  Presently  his  lordship  resumed — "  Account  closed  I — Call  on 
Mr.  Gammon. — Is  Mr.  Gammon  at  home  ?  " 

The  current  of  his  recollections  had  now  brought  him  to  the  point  of  danger  ; 
and  after  pausing  for  a  moment,  a  troubled  expression  came  over  his  face — he 
was  evidently  realizing  the  commencement  of  the  terrible  scene  in  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's room — then  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  train  of  his  thoughts  for  a  while, 
as  his  features  slowly  resumed  their  previous  placidity  ;  but  the  troubled  expres- 
sion presently  returned  :  his  lips  were  suddenly  compressed,  and  his  brow  cor- 
rugated, as  if  with  the  emotion  of  anger  or  indignation. 

"  Monstrous  1  Two  thousand  jionnds  ?  "  He  spoke  these  words  in  a  much 
stronger  voice  than  those  preceding.  "Oh,  dear  ! — I  should  have  thought  his 
lordship  had  lost  much  more  than  that"  whispered  Miss  Macspleuchan  in  a 
low  tone.  "  Insist  1 — Titmouse — Titmouse,"  his  lips  slightly  quivered,  and  he 
paused  for  a  while.  "  Shocking  I  What  mill  she — -  "  an  expression  of  agony 
came  over  his  face.  "  Poor  papa  !  He's  evidently  heard  it  all  I "  whispered 
Lady  Cecilia  faintly. 

"  Hush  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Macspleuchan,  raising  her  finger  to  her  lips — 
adding  presently,  "  If  he  goes  on  in  this  way,  I  shall  go  and  fetch  Dr.  Whitting- 
ton  in." 

"  Cecilia  ! — Cecilia  !  "  continued  the  Earl  ;  and  suddenly  opening  his  eyes, 
gazed  forward,  and  then  on  each  side,  with  a  dull  confused  stare.  Then  he 
closed  them,  muttering  —  "I  certainly  thought  Mr.  Gammon  was  here  !  " 
Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  them  again  ;  and  his  head  being  inclined  towards 
the  side  where  Lady  Cecilia  was  sitting,  they  fell  upon,  and  seemed  to  be 
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arrested  by  her  couutenance.  After  gating  at  her  for  some  moments  with  a 
very,  very  son-owful  expression,  he  again  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring — "  Poor 
ueciha  !  " 

"I  really  think,  my  dear,  you'd  better  leave  the  room,"  faltered  Miss 
Macspleuchan  ;  imagining,  from  the  state  of  her  own  feelings,  that  those  of 
Lady^  Cecilia  would  be  overpowering  her — for  nothing  could  be  more  soul- 
touching  than  the  tone  in  which  the  Eaxl  had  last  spoken. 

"  No ;  he's  asleep  again,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia  calmly — and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  all  was  again  silent.  Then  the  Earl  sighed  ;  and,  opening  his  eyes, 
looked  full  at  Lady  Cecilia,  and  with  a  more  natural  expression. 

"  Kiss  me,  Cecilia,"  said  he  gently  ;  and  raising  both  his  arms  a  little,  while 
she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  forehead,  he  very  feebly  placed  them  round 
her,  but  they  almost  immediately  sank  upon  the  bed  again,  as  if  he  had  not 
strength  to  keep  them  extended. 

"  We  will  live  together,  Cecilia,  again,"  murmured  the  Earl.  "  Dear  papa, 
don't  distress  yourself  ;  if  you  do,  I  really  must  go  away  from  you."  "  No, 
no  ;  you  must  not,  CecUia,"  murmured  the  Earl  sadly  and  faintly,  and  shaking 
his  head. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? "  he  presently  asked,  with  a  little  more  energy, 
as  if  he  were  becoming  more  and  more  thoroughly  awake,  and  aware  of  his 
position  ;  and  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  expression  of  his  eye — partly 
perplexed,  partly  alarmed.  "  No,  papa — I  left  the  moment  it  happened,  and 
came  here  ;  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  "'  Do,  dear  papa,  be  calm  1  " 
added  Lady  Cecilia,  with  perfect  composare.  '•  There  ! — I  am  gone  blind 
again"  said  the  Earl  suddenly,  and  raised  his  trembling  hands  to  his  eyes. 

"  So  you  know  it  all  ?  "  said  he  presently,  tremulou-sly  removing  his  hand--, 
and  looking  up,  as  if  the  momentary  obscuration  of  his  sight  had  ceased. 
"  Oh  yes,  papa,  of  course  !  How  could  I  help  it  ?  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  again, 
dear  papa."   There  was  a  faint  dash  of  petulance  in  her  manner. 

They  were  at  terrible  cross  purposes. 

His  eye  remained  fixed  steadily  on  that  of  his  daughter.  '•  Is  it  not  horrible, 
Cecilia  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  shudder. 

"Dear  papa,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Cecilia,  quite  startled 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  at  the  expression  of  his  eye.  There  was  nothing 
wild  or  unnatural  about  it.  The  eye  seemed  that  of  a  man  in  his  full  senses, 
but  horrified  by  some  frightful  recollection  or  other. 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  her,"  he  muttered,  closing  his  eyes,  while  a 
faint  flush  came  over  his  face,  but  that  of  Lady  Cecilia  turned  deadly  pale. 

"Don't  speak  again,  dear,"  whispered  Miss  Macspleuchan,  herself  a  little 
startled  by  the  Earl's  manner — "he's  wandering  a  little;  he'll  go  to  sleep 
presently." 

"  Yes,  in  my  grave,  madam,"  replied  the  Earl  gravely,  and  speaking  in  a 
stronger  voice  than  he  had  yet  spoken  in— at  the  same  time  turning  towards 
Miss  Macspleuchan  an  eye  that  suddenly  blanched  her  face.  She  gazed  at  him 
in  silence  and  apprehensively.    There  ensued  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Oh,  Cecilia  ! "  said  the  Earl  presently,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  at  her 
with  the  same  terrible  expression  that  had  so  startled  her  before — "that  I  had 
first  followed  you  to  your  grave  !  "  "  My  dear  papa,  you  are  only  dreaming  1 " 
"  No.  I  am  not.  Oh  1  how  can  you,  Cecilia,  be  so  calm  here,  when  you  know 
that  ,  you  have  married  a  " 

Lady  Cecilia  glanced  hurriedly  at  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who,  having  risen  a 
little  from  her  chair,  was  leaning  forward  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  straining 
her  ears  to  catch  every  word — "  What  are  you  talking  about,  papa  ?  "  gasped 
Lady  Cecilia,  while  her  face  became  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  it  all,"  said  the  Earl,  sustained  and  stimulated 
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by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings — "  that  this  Titmouse — is — Mr.  Gammon  has 

acknowledged  all — an  infamous  impostor— an  illegitimate  " 

Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint  shriek,  rang  the  bell  at  the  bed-head 
violently  ;  but  before  she  or  any  one  else  could  reach;  her,  Lady  Cecilia  had 
fallen  hearily  on  the  floor,  where  she  lay  insensible,  her  maid  falling  down 
over  her  as  she  rushed  into  the  room,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  violent  ringing  of 
the  bell.  All  was  confusion  and  horror.  Lady  Cecilia  v?as  instantly  carried 
out  insensible ;  the  Earl  was  found  to  have  been  seized  with  a  second  fit  of 
apoplexy.  Dr.  Bailey  was  quickly  in  attendance,  followed  soon  after  by  an 
eminent  accoucheur,  whom  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  send  for,  Lady 
Cecilia's  -illness  having  assumed  the  most  alarming  character  conceivable. 
When  "Miss  Macspleuchan  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  her  distraction, 
she  dispatched  a  servant  to  implore  the  instant  attendance  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Tantallan,  unable  to  bear  the  overwhelming  horror  occasioned  to 
her  by  the  statement  of  the  Earl  of  DreddlLngton ;  and  which,  whether  so 
astounding  and  frightful  a  statement  was  founded  in  fact  or  not,  or  only  a 
delusion  of  the  Earl's,  vras  likely  to  have  given  the  unfortunate  Lady  Cecilia 
her  deathblow. 

Both  the  Duke  and  Duchess — the  nearest  relatives  of  the  Earl  then  in  London 
(the  Duke  being  his  brother-in-law) — were,  within  hajf  an  hour,  at  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  fearful  occasion  of  what  had  happened. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  quite  as  proud  and  haughty  people  as  Lord 
Dreddlington  ;  but  the  Duke  was  a  little  the  Earl's  superior  in  point  of 
understanding.  When  first  told  of  the  Earl's  disclosure,  he  was  told  it  as  if 
it  iwere  an  ascertained  fact;  and  his  horror  knew  no  bounds.  But  when  he 
came  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  found  that  it  rested  on  no  other  foundation 
than  the  wanderings  of  a  man  labouring  under  the  eifects  of  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  he  began  to  feel  a  great  relief;  especially  when  Miss  Macspleuchan 
could  mention  no  single  circumstance  corroboratory  of  so  amazing  a  representa- 
tion. At  her  suggestion,  the  Duke,  who  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  Earl, 
who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  physicians,  hurried  home  again,  and  sent  off  a 
special  messenger  to  Mr.  Gammon,  whose  address  Miss  Macspleuchan  had  given 
him,  with  the  following  note  : 

"  The  Duke  of  Tantallan  presents  his  Qompliments  to  Mr,  Gammon,  and  most 
earnestly  begs  that  he  will,  without  a  ruoment's  delay,  favour  the  Duke  With 
a  call  in  Portman  Square,  on  business  of  the  last  importance. 

"  Portman  Square, 
"  WedneBday  Evening,  9  o'clock," 

A  huge  servant  of  the  Duke's^with  powdered  hair,  silver  epaulets,  dark 
crimson  coat,  and  white  breeches,  having  altogether  a  most  splendid  appearance 
— created  something  like  a  sensation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thavies' 
Inn,  by  inquiring,  with  a  veiy  impatient  and  excited  air,  for  "  Thavies'  Inn," 
and  "  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gammon"  who  was  very  naturally  supposed 
to  be  honoured  by  some  Special  and  direct  communication  from  the  king,  or 
at  least  some  member  of  the  royal  family.  Gammon  himself — who  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  his  door  to  go  out  and  make  his  promised  call  of  inquiry  in 
Grosvenor  Square — Was  flustered,  for  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  stepping  into 
the  arms  of  such  an  imposing  personage  ;  who  said,  as  he  gave  him  the  letter, 
on  finding  him  to  be  Mr.  Gammon — "  From  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  sir.  His 
grace,  I  tiglieve,  expects  you  immediately,  sir." 

Mr.  Gammon  hastily  opened  the  letter,  and  having  glanced  at  the  contents — 
"  Give  iny  compliments  to  his  grace,  and  say  I  will  attend  him  immediately," 
said  he.  The  man  withdrew,  and  Gammon  returned  into  his  chamber,  and 
Bat  for' aifew  moments  in' the  darkness — he  having  just  before  put  out  his 
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lamp.  He  burst  into  a  cold  sweat — "  What's  in  the  wind  now  1  "  said  he  to 
himself.  "Ah,  why  did  I  not  ask  the  fellow?"— and  starting  from  his  seat, 
he  rushed  downstairs,  and  succeeded  in  calling  back  the  Duke's  servant  just 
as  he  was  turning  out  of  the  inn — "  Do  you  happen  to  have  been  into  Grosvenor 
Square  to-day? — And  do  you  know  how  the  Earl  of  Dreddlingfcn  is?" 
inquired  Gammon  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  his  lordship,  and  the  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse,  are  both  dangerously 
ill.  I  believe  his  lordship,  sir,  has  had  a  stroke — they  say  it's  the  second  he's 
had  to  day — and  her  ladyship  is  taken  in  labour,  and  is  in  a  shocking  bad  way, 
sir.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  sent  for  in  a  dreadful  hurry  about  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Dear  !  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it !  Thank  you,"  replied  Gammon,  hastily  turning 
away  a  face  that  he  felt  must  have  gone  of  a  ghastly  paleness. 

",It  may  be  only  to  inquire  about  the  Artificial  Eain  Company" — said 
Gammon  to  himself,  as,  having  procured  a  light,  he  poured  himself  out  a 
small  glass  of  brandy  and  drank  it  off,  to  overcome  a  little  sense  of  faintness 
which  he  felt  coming  rapidly  over  him.  "The  Duke  is  a  shareholder,  I 
think.  Not  at  all  unlikely  ! — And  as  for  Lady  Cecilia's  iUness— nothing  so 
extraordinary  about  it — when  one  considers  her  situation — and  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  Earl's  sudden  and  alarming  illness !  But  I  must  take  a 
decided  course,  one  way  or  another,  with  the  Duke? — Suppose  the  Earl  has 
disclosed  the  affair  to  Lady  Cecilia — and  it  has  got  to  the  Duke's  ears? — 
Good  Heavens !  how  is  one  to  deal  with  it  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  affect  total 
ignorance  of  the  thing— and  swear  that  it  is  altogether  a  delusion  on  the  part  of 
the  Earl  ? — That  would  be  rather  a  bold  stroke,  too  ! — Suppose  the  Earl  to 
die  of  this  bout — ah  !  then  there's  an  end  of  the  thing,  and  all's  well,  provided 
I  ican  manage  Titmouse  ! — A  second  fit  of  apoplexy  within  twelve  hours — 
humph  ! — If  the  Earl  has  mentioned  the  thing — and  distinctly  and  intelligibly 
— ohow  far  has  he  gone  ? — -Did  he  name  the  rent-charge  ? — Ah ! — well,  and  sup- 
pose he  did  ?  What's  easier  than  also  to  deny  that  altogether  ?  But  suppose 
Titmouse  should  be  tampered  with,  and  pressed  about  the  business  ?  Perdition  ! 
— all  is  lost ! — Yet  they  would  hardly  like  to  defy  me,  and  trumpet  the  thing 
abroad  1 — Then  there's  the  other  course — to  own  that  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
fatal  secret — that  I  became  so  only  recently  ;  and  avow  the  reason  of  my 
taking  the  rent-charge  ;  and  insist  upon  retaining  it,  as  the  condition  of  my 
secrecy  I  That  also  is  a  bold  stroke  :  both  are  bold  ! — Yet  one  of  them  I  must 
choose  !  Then,  suppose  the  Earl  to  recover ;  he  wiU  never  be  the  same  man 
he  was— that  I  find  is  always  the  case — his  mind,  such  as  it  is,  will  go  nearly 
altogether  1 — But  if  he  recovers  a  glimmering  of  sense — egad  1  'twill  require  a 
little  nerve,  too,  to  deny  the  thing  to  his  face,  and  swear  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  delusion  of  a  brain  disordered  by  previous  fright ! — And  suppose  Lady 
Cecilia  dies  ? — and  leaves  no  issue  ?  and  then  Lord  Dreddlington  follows  her — 
by  Heavens,  this  hideous  little  devil  becomes  Zord  Drelincourt  at  once  I  !  " 

This  was  the  way  that  Mr.  Gammon  turned  the  thing  over  in  his  mind,  as  he 
rapidly  walked  towards  Portman  Square  ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached 
the  Duke's  house  he  had  finally  determined  on  the  course  he  should  pursue  : 
and  though  his  face  was  rather  pale,  he  was  perfectly  self-possessed  and  firm,  at 
the  moment  of  his  being  shown  into  the  library,  where  the  Duke  was  walking 
about,  impatient  for  his  arrival. 

"  Gracious  God,  sir !  " — commenced  the  Duke  in  a  low  tone,  with  much 
agitation  of  manner,  the  moment  that  the  servant  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him — "  what  is  all  this  horrible  news  we  hear  about  Mr.  Titmouse  1 "  "  Horrihle 
news — about  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  echoed  Gammon  amazedly — "  pardon  me — I 
don't  understand  your  Grace  I  If  you  aUude  to  the  two  executions,  which  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  "    "  Pho,  sir !  you  are  trifling  1    Believe  me,  this  is  a  very 
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awful  moment  to  all  persons  involved  in  what  has  taken  place  ! "  replied  the 
Duke,  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion.    "  Your  grace  will  excuse  me,  but  I 

really  cannot  comprehend  you !  "    "  You  soon  shall,  sir  1    I  teU  you,  it 

may  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  yourself  personally,  Mr.  Gammon  1 " 
"  What  does  your  grace  mean  ?  "  inquired  Gammon  respectfully,  but  firmly — 
and  throwing  an  expression  of  still  greater  amazement  into  his  face.    "  Mean, 

sir  ?    By  !  that  you've  killed  my  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  the  Lady  Cecilia," 

cried  the  Duke,  in  a  violent  manner.  "  I  wait  to  hear,  as  soon  as  your  grace 
may  condescend  to  explain,"  said  Gammon  calmly.  "  Explain,  sir  1  Why  I 
have  already  told  and  explained  everything  1 "  replied  the  choleric  Duke,  who 
imagined  that  he  really  had  done  so.  "  Your  Grace  has  told — has  explained 
nothing  whatever,"  said  Gammon.  "  Why,  sir — I  mean,  what's  this  horrible 
story  you've  been  telling  my  Lord  Dreddlington  about  Mr.  Titmouse  being — in 
plain  English,  sir — a  tastard  ?  " 

If  the  Duke  had  struck  at  Gammon,  the  latter  could  not  have  started  back 
more  suddenly  and  violently  than  he  did'  on  hearing  his  grace  utter  the  last 
word  ;  and  he  remained  gazing  at  the  Duke  with  a  face  full  of  horror  and 
bewilderment.  The  spectacle  which  he  presented  arrested  the  Duke's  increasing 
excitement.  He  stared  with  amazement.  "  Why,  sir,  are  we  both — are  we  all 
— mad  1  or  dreaming  ?  or  what  has  come  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  replied  Gammon,  a  little  recovering  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into 
which  the  Duke's  words  had  apparently  thrown  him,  "  it  is  I  who  have  a  better 
title  than  your  grace  to  ask  the  question  1  I  tell  Lord  Dreddlington  that  Mr. 
Titmouse  is  a  bastard  I  Why,  I  can  hardly  credit  my  ears  1  Does  my  Lord 
Dreddlington  say  that  I  have  told  him  so  ?  "  "  He  does,  sir  I  "  replied  the 
Duke  fiercely.  "  And  what  else  may  his  lordship  have  said  concerning  me?" 
inquired  Gammon,  with  a  sort  of  hopeless  smile.  "  By  Heaven,  sir,  you  mustn't 
treat  this  matter  lightly  I  "  said  the  Duke  impetuously.    "  May  I  ask  your  grace 

whether  this  is  the  matter  mentioned  in  your  grace's  note,  as  of  the  "    "  It 

is,  sir  I  it  is  ! — and  it's  killed  my  Lord  Dreddlington — and  also  the  Lady 
Cecilia  1  "  "  What  1 "  cried  Gammon,  starting  and  exhibiting  increasing  amaze- 
ment — "  does  lier  ladyship,  too,  say  that  I  have  told  her  so  I  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  she 
does  !  "    "  What,  Lady  Cecilia  I  "  echoed  Gammon,  really  confounded.  "Well, 

sir — I  think  she  did  "    "  Thinh,  your  grace  1  "  interrupted  Gammon,  bitterly 

and  reproachfully.  "  Well,  sir — certainly  the  fact  is,  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
that  matter.  I  was  not  present ;  but,  at  all  events,  my  Lord  Dreddlington 
certainly  says  you  told  him — and  he's  told  Lady  Cecilia — and  it's  killing  her — it 
is,  sir  I — By  Heavens,  sir,  I  expect  hourly  to  hear  of  both  of  their  deaths  1 — And 
I  beg  to  ask  you,  sir,  once  for  all,  have  you  ever  made  any  such  statement  to  my 
Lord  Dreddlington  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable— never  a  breath  of  the  sort  in  all  my  life  I  "  replied  Gammon 
boldly,  and  rather  sharply,  as  if  indignant  at  being  pressed  about  so  absurd  a 
matter.  "  What— nothing  of  the  sort  ?  or  to  that  effect  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Duke 
with  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity. 

"  Certainly — certainly  not  1 — But  let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  is  the  fact  so  ? 

Does  your  grace  mean  to  say  that  "    "  No,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Duke  but 

not  speaking  in  his  former  confident  tone—"  but  my  Lord  Dreddlington  does  1  " 

"  Oh,  impossible  I    impossible  I  "  cried  Gammon,  with  an  incredulous  air  

"  Only  consider  for  one  moment— how  could  the  fact  possibly  be  so  and  I  not 
know  it  !  Why,  I  know  every  step  of  his  pedigree  !  "  The  Duke  drummed 
vehemently  with  his  finger  on  the  table,  and  stared  at  Gammon  with  the  air 
of  a  man  suddenly  and  completely  nonplussed. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Gammon,  then  my  Lord  Dreddlington  must  have  completely  lost 
his  senses  1  He  declares  that  you  told  him  that  such  was  the  fact  I — When  and 
where,  may  I  ask,  did  you  first  see  him  to-day?"    "About  half-past  eleven  or 


twelve  o'clock,  when  lie  called  at  my  chambers  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agita- 
tion and  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  announcement  in  this  morning's  paper 

of  the  sudden  blow-up  of  the  Artificial  "     "  Good  heaven !  why,  is  that 

gone  1 "  interrupted  his  grace,  eagerly  and  alarmedly.  "  When  1  why  ?  how  ? — 
By  heaven,  it's  enough  to  turn  any  one's  head  !  "  "  Indeed  it  is,  your  grace. 
My  Lord  Dreddlington  was  the  first  from  whom  I  heard  anything  on  the 
subject."  " It's  very  odd  I  didn't  see  the  paragraph  !  Where  was  it?  In  the 
Morning  Groml?'"    "It  was,  your  grace — it  stated  that  Sir  Sharper  Bubble 

had  suddenly  absconded,  with  all  the  funds  of  " 

"  Oh,  the  villain  !  Why  do  you  make  such  people  chairmen,  and  treasurers, 
and  so  forth  ?  How  must  the  loss  be  made  good  ?  You  really  don't  look  sharp 
enough  after  people  whom  you  put  into  such  situations  !  Who  the  deuce  is  this 
fellow — this  Sir  I3ubble  Sharper,  or  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  ?  "  "  He  was  greatly 
respected  in  the  City,  or  would  not  have  been  in  the  situation  he  was.  Who 
could  have  suspected  it? "  "  And  is  the  thing  quite  blown  up  ?  All  gone  ?  " 
'■Yes,  I  fear  it  is  indeed!"  replied  Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
sighing. 

"  Of  course  no  one  can  be  made  liable — come  the  worst  to  the  worst,  eh?" 
inquired  the  Duke  very  anxiously,  "  beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares  ?  How's 
that,  Mr.  Gammon  ? "  "I  devoutly  trust  not !  Your  grace  sees  it  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  prominence  which  any  one  ta,kes  in  the  afiair."  "  Egad  ! 
is  that  the  principle?    Then,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  have  not,  for  my 

part,  taken  the  least  public  part  in  the  proceedings  "    "  I  am  very  happy 

to  hear  it,  your  grace  !    Nor  have  I — but  I  veiy  much  fear  that  my  Lord. 

Dreddlington  may  have  gone  further  a  good  deal  "    "  I've  several  times 

warned  him  on  the  subject,  I  assure  you !    By  the  way,  there's  that  other 

affair,  Mr.  Gammon,^I  hope — eh  ? — that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  " 

'  Good  heavens,  your  grace  !  I  hope  all  is  right  there — or  I,  for  one,  am  a 
ruined  man  !  "  replied  Gammon  quickly. 

"  I — I — hope  so  too,  sir.  So  Lord  Dreddlington  was  a  good  deal  shocked,  eh, 
this  morning?"  "Yes,  indeed,  he  was — nay,  most  alarmingly  excited!  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  on  his  account,  directly  I  saw  him." 

"  And  is  this  Mr.  Titmouse — eh  ? — ^involved  in  the  thing  ?  "  "I  really  can't 
tell,  your  grace— his  movements  are  somewhat  eccentric — it's  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  or  account  for  them  !  By  the  way,  I  recollect  now  that  I  did 
mention  his  name  to  Lord  Dreddlington."  "Ah,  indeed?  What  about?" 
interrupted  his  grace  briskly.  "  Why,  I  just  heard  that  early  this  morning 
there  would  be  one  or  two  executions  put  into  his  house — he's  been  going  on 
lately  in  a  very  wild  way."  "  Oh,  he's  a  monstrous  little — but  was  that  all 
that  passed  between  you  and  my  Lord  Dreddlington  about  him  ?  "  "I  will 
amdertake  to  say,"  replied  Gammon  pausing,  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
and  trying  to  recollect — "  that  that  was  the  only  mention  made  of  his  name,  for 
soon  after  his  lordship  was  seized  with  a  fit,"  and  Mr.  Gammon  proceeded  to 
give  the  Duke  a  very  vivid  and  feeling  description  of  it. 

"  What  a  singular  hallucination  his  lordship  must  be  labouring  under,  to 
make  such  an  assertion  concerning  me  as  he  appears  to  have  made  !  "  presently 
observed  Gammon. 

,  "Very!"  replied  the  Duke  gravely,  still  feeling  serious  misgivings  on  the 
subject ;  but  what  could  he  say  or  do  further,  after  the  solemn,  the  explicit, 
and  repeated  denials  of  Mr.  Gammon  ?  His  grace  then  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  he  had  heard  as  to  the  mode  of  Lord  Dreddlington's  seizure,  and  that  of 
Lady  Cecilia  ;  and  as  he  went  on.  Gammon  quivered  from  top  to  toe,  and  it 
required  all  his  extraordinary  powers  of  self-command  to  conceal  his  excessive 
agitation  from  the  Duke. 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  "  inquired  the  Duke,  as  he  rose,  after 
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saying  that  lie  was  going  on  immediately  to  Grosvenor  Square.  "  I  liave  sent 
to  Park  Lane,  and  find  that  he  has  not  been  there  since  the  morning." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  I  assure  your  grace.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
several  days  ?  If  his  afEairs  are  so  seriously  involved  as  your  grace  would 
intimate,  he  may  probably  be  keeping  out  of  the  way." 

"  Do  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  after  him  to-morrow 
morning,  Mr.  Gammon.  He  must  be  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  the  lamentable 
condition  of  Lady  Cecilia  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  will,  I  assure  your  grace :  I  only  hope  he  may  not  have  gone 
over  to  the  Continent." 

"God  bless  my  soul,  but  I  hope  notl"  interrupted  the  Duke  earnestly: 
and  added,  after  one  or  two  other  observations,  "  then  I  understand  you  as  stating, 
Mr.  Gammon,  that  there  is  not  the  least  prebence  or  foundation,  in  point  of  fact, 
for  the  representation  which  my  Lord  Dreddlington  has  made  concerning  you, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Titmouse— excuse  me — is  it  so,  upon  your  word  of  honour? " 

"Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour  !  "  replied  Gammon  steadfastly  ;  and  bow- 
ing to  the  Duke,  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  on  his  grace  early  on  the 
morrow,  and  to  make  every  exertion  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse — whom  Mr.  Gammon 
was  now,  indeed,  devouringly  anxious  to  see,  and  would  have  made  almost 
any  sacrifice  to  be  enabled  to  fall  in  with  him  that  very  night.  Good  Heavens  1 
how  much  now  depended  on  Titmouse  ! — on  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
deal  with  such  questions  as  would  infallibly  be  asked  of  him  by  the  Duke,  and 
by  any  one  else  who  might  have  heard  of  the  rumour  1  In  short,  Gammon  was 
quite  distracted  by  doubts  and  fears,  as  he  bent  his  way  back  to  his  chambers, 
not  venturing,  after  what  he  had  heard,  to  call  in  Grosvenor  Square  that  even- 
ing, lest  he  should  hear  fatal  news  of  either  the  Earl  or  Lady  Cecilia — that  is,  ot 
either  or  both  of  his  victims/  The  next  morning,  the  following  announcement 
of  the  Earl's  illness  appeared  in  most  of  the  morning  papers,  and  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  society  : — 

"  Sudden  and  alarming  illness  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse.  — Yesterday,  while  sitting  in  the  office  of  his 
solicitor,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  experienced  an  apoplectic  seizure  of  a 
most  serious  nature,  and  which,  but  for  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  medical 
treatment,  must  have  proved  immediately  fatal.  His  lordship  rallied  sufficiently 
during  the  course  of  the  day  to  admit  of  his  being  conveyed  to  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  but  in  the  evening  experienced  a  second  and  still  more  alarming 
fit,  and  continues  in  a  state  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  greatest  appre- 
hension. We  regret  also  to  add,  that  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse,  his  lordship's 
only  daughter,  happening  to  be  with  his  lordship  at  the  moment  of  his  sudden 
seizure,  was  immediately  seized  with  illness,  which,  in  her  ladyship's  critical 
state  of  health,  may  be  attended  with  most  serious  consequences.'' 

In  the  evening  papers,  it  was  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  still  con- 
tinued in  a  precarious  condition,  and  that  Lady  Cecilia  was  not  expected  to 
survive  the  night ;  and  the  instant  that  Mr.  Gammon  laid  his  hands  on  the 
next  morning's  paper,  he  turned  with  eagerness  and  trepidation  to  a  particular 
gloomy  corner  of  it — and  a  faint  momentary  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  while 
he  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Yesterday,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  in  her  29th  year,  after  giving  premature 
birth  to  a  son,  still-bom,  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse,  the  lady  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington."  Mr.  Gammon  laid  down  the  paper,  and  for  some  moments  felt 
overcome  with  a  deadly  faintness.  Having,  however,  recovered  himself  a  little 
on  casting  a  hasty  apprehensive  glance  over  the  paper  for  intelligence  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  we  regret  to  say,  continues  alarmingly  iU,  Drs 
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Bailey  and  Wbittington  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  lordship.  Our 
readers  will  see,  in  another  part  of  our  paper,  the  melancholy  announcement  of 
the  death  of  his  lordship's  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter,  Lady  Cecilia 
Titmouse,  after  giving  premature  birth  to  a  son,  Still-born.  We  regret  to  hear 
it  rumoured,  that  the  illness  of  his  lordship  originated  in  a  shock  occasioned 
by  circumstances  of  a  very  painful  nature  ;  but  this  report,  we  trust,  Will  turn 
out  to  be  unfounded.  In  the  event  of  his  lordship's  demise,  he  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son-in-law,  and  heir,  upon  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.P.  for  Yatton." 

It  will  surely  be  a  relief  to  one's  feelings  to  pass  away,  for  a  while  at  least, 
from  the  contemplation  of  these  events  of  untoward  and  disastrous  issue,  to 
persons  and  to  incidents  of  a  very  different  character.  Turn,  therefore,  kind 
and  patient  reader  1  your  eye  to  that  retreat  of  long-suffering  virtue  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Vivian  Street.  Believed  from  the  immediate  pressure  which  had, 
as  it  were,  forced  him  down  into  the  very  dust,  poor  Aubrey's  pious  and  well- 
disciplined  mind  was  not  long  in  recovering  that  tone  of  confident  reliance 
upon  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  which  that  God  had  seen  fit  so  severely 
to  try  ;  and  such  as  He  now  permitted  Aubrey  to  see  had  been  His  object. 
He  and  his  lovely — his  beloved  wife  and  sister,  soon  recovered  a  considerable 
measure  of  composure,  and  even  cheerfulness ;  yet  felt  they  all  in  tlw  deep 
waters.  The  generous  and  timely  interfe  'ence  of  Mr.  Eunnington  had  secured 
them,  indeed,  a  few  months'  respite  from  the  harassing  and  tormenting  attacks 
of  those  who  seemed  bent  upon  their  destruction  ;  but  what  was  to  become  of 
them  all  when  the  arrival  of  the  next  term  should  have  again  set  into  motion 
against  them  the  dismal  machinery  of  the  law  t 

The  one  of  all  the  recent  occurrences  which  had  most  shocked  and  dis- 
heartened Mr.  Aubrey,  and  driven  him  nearest  to  the  verge  of  dovraright 
despair,  was  that  of  Lady  Stratton's  death,  and  its  afflicting  concomitants.  How 
powerfully  and  perseveringly  did  the  Arch-enemy  of  mankind  represent  this 
circumstance  to  him — ^especially  in  those  moods  of  depression  which  are  incident 
to  all  of  us  in  this  fluctuating  scene  of  trial  and  suffering — as  proof  that  he 
was  the  sport  of  chance,  the  victim  of  evil  destiny  ! 

Certainly,  the  event  alluded  to  baffled  all  his  calculations,  long,  and  deeply, 
and  anxiously  as  he  reflected  upon  it,  in  all  its  bearings — and  his  only  refuge 
lay  in  the  simple  reference  of  it  to  the  all-wise  providence  of  God.  Thus  was 
it  that  Aubrey,  as  he  had  not  presumed  in  his  prosperity,  so  despaired  not  in 
his  adversity. 

He  had  commenced  a  sedulous  attendance  at  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eunnington  had  afforded  him  the 
means  of  doing  so.  He  already  knew  sufficient  to  charm  him  with  the  intricate 
but  exquisite  system  of  the  law  of  real  property ;  and  the  immediate  practical 
operation  of  its  principles,  which  he  witnessed  in  his  new  scene  of  study,  served 
to  enhance  his  estimate  of  its  importance  and  value.  Mr.  Mansfield  had  recom- 
mended him  to  address  his  early  and  close  attention  to  the  incomparable  essay 
of  Mr.  Fearne,  upon  Conthigent  Remainders.  He  did  so,  and  was  soon 
enchanted  with  the  simplicity,  subtlety,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  system 
developed  in  that  masterly  performance.  In  addition  to  his  absorbing  profes- 
sional labours,  he  continued  his  occasional  contributions  to  substantial  litera- 
ture ;  but  Mr.  Eunnington 's  generosity  had  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  that 
severe  and  incessant  exertion  to  which  he  had  been  till  then  accustomed,  and 
enabled  him  to  address  himself  to  his  difficult  yet  delightful  studies  with 
unimpaired  energy. 

Same  short  time  after  he  had  commenced  his  attendance  at  Mr.  Mansfield's 
chambers,  Mr.  Aubrey  was,  one  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  on  his  way  down  to 
yncoln's  Inn,  and  when  about  to  cross  Piccadilly,  paused  to  let  pass  him  a 
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dusty  post-cliaise  and  fonr,  dashing  up  St.  James's  Street ;  and  as  it  went  close 
and  rapidly  by  him,  he  quite  started  with  astonishment,  for,  unless  his  eye  bad 
extraordinarily  deceived  him,  he  had  seen  in  the  chaise  no  other  a  person  than 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  who,  however,  i£  it  mere  he,  had  not  appeared  to  see  Mr, 
Aubrey,  and  probably  had  really  not  observed  him.  : 

"Why,  how  can  this  be?"  thought  Aubrey,  standing  and  gazing  f or 
moment  in  astonishment  after  the  post-chaise.  "  The  letter  which  Agnes  :had 
the  other  day  from  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  did  not  say  a  word  about  Lord  De  la 
Zouch's  intention  to  return  to  England  !  And  alone  I — And  in  a  poSt-chaise^ 
and  travelling  all  night,  as  he  evidently  has,  from  Dover  !  'Tis  strange ! 
ANTiat  can  be  the  matter  ? " — And  he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  whethei 
(irnot  he  should  retrace  his  steps,  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  calling  at  the 
house  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  in  Dover  Street.  On  consideration,  however,  he 
determined  not  to  do  so.  He  might  be  mistaken  ;  but  if  not.  Lord  de  la  Zouci 
might  have  been  called  back  to  England  on  a  matter  of  special  urgency,  and 
])0ssibly  deem  a  call  from  any  one,  except  those  he  expected  to  see,  intrusive, 
Aubrey,  therefore,  continued  his  way  on  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  was  very  soon 
engrossed  vsdth  the  matters  there  requiring  hia  attention.  But  it  really  mai 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  whom  he  had  seen ;  and  it  was  solely  on  Aubrey's  own  account 
that  his  lordship,  leaving  Lady  De  la  Zouch  at  Paris,  had  taken  this  sudden 
iuumey  to  England — not  intending  Aubrey,  however,  at  all  events  at  present 
to  be  apprized  of  the  fact.  'Twas  entirely  owing  to  the  unconscious  Gammon 
that  Lord  De  la  Zouch  thus  made  his  appearance  in  England  ;  for,  had  that 
pentleman  not  taken  such  special  pains  to  have  inserted  in  the  Morning 
(ivoivl.  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  instituted  against  himself,  which  his  lordship  in  due  course  read  at  Paris, 
with  infinfte  anxiety  and  alarm  on  the  score  of  its  possible  bearing  upon  Mr, 
Aubrey,  his  lordship  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  at  Paris  foi 
.several  months  lunger,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  thraldom  of  the  unfortunate 
.\ubreys.  The  moment  that  his  lordship  had  read  over  the  report  in  question, 
lie  viTOte  off  to  Mr.  Runnington  a  strictly  confidential  letter,  begging  an 
immediate  answer,  with  as  full  and  exact  an  account  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  circum- 
,'<tances  as  Mr.  Runnington  could  give.  By  the  very  next  post,  that  gentleman 
\\Tote  o£E  to  his  lordship  a  long  letter,  acquainting  him  with  what  had  befallen 
the  persecuted  Aubrey,  viz. — his  double  arrest,  and  in  respect  of  so  terrible 
■a  liability.  Mr.  Runnington  spoke  in  very  glowing  and  feeling  terms  of  the 
manly  fortitude  of  Mr.  Aubrey  under  his  accumulated  misfortunes ;  and,  in 
short,  drew  so  moving  a  picture  of  the  deplorable  circumstances  in  which  Mr 
Aubrey  and  his  family  were  plunged,  that  his  lordship  the  next  day  wrote 
o£E  to  inform  Jlr.  Runnington,  in  confidence,  that  he  might  expect  to  see  his 
lordship  in  London  within  a  day  or  two — for  that  he  was  coming  over  solely 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Aubreys — and  was,  in  fact,  resolved  upon  bringing  about, 
c  ost  what  it  might,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  such  other  friends  ol 
Mr.  Aubrey  as  his  lordship  might  think  proper  to  take  into  his  counsels  a 
complete  settlement  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  affairs,  and  so  place  him  at  once  and  foi 
ever  out  of  the  reach  of  all  his  enemies  ;  to  set  him  once  more  straight  and 
free  in  the  world,  and  give  him  a  fair  chance  of  securing,  by  the  successful 
practice  of  the  profession  of  the  bar,  dependence,  affluence,  and  distinction  As 
poon  as  his  lordship  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  he'  sent 

off  a  servant  to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Rnnnington  who 

was  overjoyed  at  receiving  the  summons,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
stepping  over  to  Mr.  Mansfield's,  in  order  to  apprize  Mr.  Aubrev  of  ihe 
arrival  of  Lord'  De  la  Zouch.    He  abstained,  however,  from  doine 
lecollecting  the  strict  injunctions  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  and  immprli' 
off  for  Dover  Street.    But  before  they  met,  let  me  take  the  opporturrity  ol 
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mentioning  one  or  two  little  matters  connected  with  the  previous  movements 
of  Mr.  Kunnington. 

He  was  a  very  able  man ;  clear-headed,  cautious,  experienced,  and  singularly 
prompt  and  determined,  when  once  he  had  resolved  on  any  course  of  proceeding  : 
in  short,  he  was  quite  capable  of  contending  against  even  such  a  formidable 
opponent  as  Gammon,  subtle,  tortuous,  and  unscrupulous  as  he  might  be.  Let 
me  once  get  hold  of  Master  Gammon — that's  all!" — thought,  very  frequently, 
Mr.  Kunnington.  Now,  the  astounding  avowal  which  Miss  Aubrey  represented 
Mr.  Gammon  as  having  made  to  her,  in  his  insane  attempt  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  entertain  his  addresses — -viz.  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  immediately, 
and,  by  legal  means,  displacing  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  repossessing  Mr.  Aubrey, 
of  Yatton — had  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mi.  Kunnington. 
The  more  that  he  reflected  upon  the  incident — and  upon  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  the  stronger  became  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  in 
earnest  in  what  he  had  said ;  that  there  was  a  foundation  in  fact  for  his 
assertion  ;  and  that  if  so,  some  scheme  of  profound  and  infernal  wickedness 
must  have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  dispossess  Mr..  Aubrey  of  Yatton, 
and  place  Titmouse  there  in  his  stead.  Then  Mr.  Kunnington  adverted,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gammon's  exercising  such  a  constant 
interference  and  control  over  Titmouse,  and  all  matters  connected  with  Yatton. 
Mr.  Kunnington  many  and  many  a  time  pondered  these  things  in  his  mind — 
but  was,  after  all,  completely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  to  take,  and  how 
to  deal  with  the  affair.  Then  again  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Lady 
Stratton,  and  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  it,  Mr.  Kunnington 
had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  chances  there  were  of  procuring  Ms  draft  of  Lady  Stratton's 
will  to  be  admitted  to  probate ;  and  laid  the  correspondence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
case,  before  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  The  opinion 
he  thus  obtained  was,  however,  adverse  ;  mainly,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
clearly  evidence  to  show  a  subsequent  essential  alteration  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Stratton — to  say  nothing  of  certain  other  difficulties  which  were 
suggested  in  the  opinion.  Mr.  Kunnington  was  much  chagrined  at  this  result ; 
and,  of  course,  abandoned  his  intention  of  seriously  contesting  Mr.  Titmouse's 
claim  to  administration.  It  could,  however,  he  thought,  do  no  harm  if  he  was 
just  to  lodge  a  caveat,  even  if  he  there  left  the  matter.  It  might  have  the 
effect  of  interposing  some  delay,  and  staving  of£  any  contemplated  proceedings 
upon  the  bond  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  given  to  the  late  Lady  Stratton.  This 
step,  therefore,  he  took — and  was  greatly  delighted  in  finding,  some  short  time 
afterwards,  that  the  Vulture  Company  were  bent  on  pursuing  their  ordinary 
course  in  cases  of  policies  which  rendered  it  worth  their  while,  viz.,  not 
paying  till  they  were  forced  to  do  so  : — and  the  Company,  in  their  turn,  were 
delighted  to  find  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  protracted  dispute  concerning 
the  right  to  the  policy.  Not  satisfied  with  this — still  haunted  by  Mr.  Gammon's 
mysterious  statement  to  Miss  Aubrey — it  all  at  once  occurred  to  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  many  meditations  upon  the  subject,  to  take  an 
o  pportunity  of  discussing  the  affair,  in  all  its  bearings,  with  Sir  Charles  Wolsten- 
holme,  whose  penetrating,  practical  sagacity,  sharpened  by  his  zeal  and 
sympathy,  might  hit  upon  something  or  other  undiscernible  to  Mr.  Kunn- 
ington. Without  having  intimated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Kunnington, 
shortly  after  having  lodged  his  caveat,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Sir  Charles,  expressly  with  a  view  of  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1  "  cried  Sir  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  wonder,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Kunnington  had  mentioned  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gammon  to  Miss  Aubrey,  and 
the  circumstances  accompanying  it.    In  short,  it  was  clear  that  Sir,  Charles  was 
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every  whit  as  much  struck  with  the  circumstance  as  had  been  Mr.  Eunnington  , 
and  for  some  minutes  after  Mr.  Eunnington  had  named  it,  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  A  considerable  pause  here  ensued  in  their  conversation;  and  Mr. 
Eunnington  was  quite  delighted  to  see  his  distinguished  companion  evidently 
engaged  in  turning  about  the  facts  of  the  case  in  his  clear  and  powerful  under- 
standing ;  viewing  them  from  every  point  in  which  they  could  be  contemplated 
and  in  all  their  bearings. 

"  It's  very  likely,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  fellow  was  in  earnest,"  at 
length  said  Sir  Charles  ;  "  at  all  events  that  he  helitvcd  he  possessed  the  power 
he  professed  to  possess ;  and  that  he  was  hurried  away  a  little  in  prematurely 
disclosing  it.  Egad,  he's  a  nice  person,  that  Gammon,  too,  by  the  way  to  think 
of  his  proposing  to  sweet,  pretty  Miss  Aubrey — ah,  hah,"  he  added,  with  a  faint 
but  contemptuous  smile ;  and  presently  subjoined,  in  a  musing  sort  of  way — 
"  I've  got  the  general  facts  that  came  out  at  the  trial  pretty  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  I've  been  just  nmning  over  the  links  in  his  chain  of  proof.  'Gad  !  we  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  detect  a  hitch,  if  there  had  been  one  !  Link  by  link  we 
went  over  it — and  were  long  enough  about  it,  at  any  rate  !  I  can  conceive,  too, 
that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  there  was  room  for  a  little  bit  of  perjury,  if  it  were 
cleverly  managed ;  and  Mr.  Gammon  is  a  clever  man  !  By  the  way,  I'm 
actually  going  down  special  for  him  to  York,  in  that  bribery  case,  ah,  hah  I 
Ay,"  he  presently  resumed,  "  I  suspect  that  one  or  two  of  the  links  in  that 
chain  of  his  must  have  been  of  base  metal.  Devil  take  him  I  he  must  have 
done  it  weU,  too  !  "    He  smiled  bitterly. 

"If  that's  your  impression,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Eunnington  eagerly,  ''what 
do  you  think  of  having  a  shot  at  them — a  second  ejectment!"  "Oh,  by 
heaven!  that's  an  awful  affair!"  replied  Sir  Charles,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  very  serious  ;  "  besides,  what  he's  done  once,  he  may  do  again."  "Ah, 
but  we  know  all  his  witnesses  now  beforehand  !    Then  we  fought  him  in  the 

dark  ;  but  now  "    "  Ay,  there's  something  in  that,  'certainly,"  said  Sir 

I  Charles  musingly ;  "  but  then  'tis  such  a  frightful  expense  ;  and  where  poor 

;  Aubrey's  to  get  the  means  "    "  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Sir  Charles  !  "  rephed 

i  Mr.  Eunnington,  nevertheless  somewhat  seriously  ;  but  thinking  of  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  he  added  rather  briskly — "if  you  only  iatimate  an  opinion  favourable 
;  towards  venturing  the  experiment,  I'll  undertake  that  funds  shall  be  forth- 
coming." 

While  Mr.  Eunnington  was  saying  this,  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholme  sat  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  head  inclined  on  one  side,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  playing 
mechanically  with  his  chin;  in  fact,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  thought,  and 
I  Mr.  Eunnington  did  not  interrupt  him. 

"  Ah,"  he  presently  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  looking  with  much  vivacity 
at  his  companion — "  I  have  it — I  have  it — I  see  a  way  out  of  the  wood  I  Well, 
if  you  can  only  get  ammunition,  it's  my  advice  to  you  to  fight  the  battle  over 
again — hut  on  quite  a  dif event  field."  "  Indeed,  Sir  Charles  1  What,  in  a  court 
of  equity  ?  "  "  Oh,  pho,  no  ! — You  say  you  have  entered  a  caveat  against  the 
grant  of  Letters  of  Administration?"  "Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Eun- 
nington, a  little  disappointed ;  "  but,  as  I  explained,  there's  no  chance  of 
establishing  a  rvill."  "Never  mind  that!  Throw  the  will  to  the  dogs.  I'll 
show  you  a  wrinkle  worth  a  hundred  wills  !  When  you're  called  on  to  support 
your  caveat,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  A%ilrey  is  nearer  of  kin  to  Lady 
'  Straiten  than  this  fellow  Titmome — that  will  make  it  necessary  for  Titmouse 
you  know,  to  set  forth  his  pedigree  with  the  greatest  minuteness  ;  you  will 
have  a  Commission  to  go  down  to  the  spot  where  all  the  witnesses  are,  and  those 

fellows,  the  proctors,  you  know,  are  as  keen  as  beagles  "      "Oh  Sir 

Charles,  Sir  Charles  !  I— I  see  it  all  I    Oh,  admirable  "    "To  be  sure  I  " 

,  continued  Sir  Charles,  with  much  animation,   "Thejr  case  vdll  be  as  it  were  laid 
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on  the  rack,  when  the  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  applied,  to  it.  You 
have  an  examiner  on  the  spoa — all  secret  and  mysterious — proctors  ferreting  out 
all  sorts  of  all  old  registers  and  musty  documents,  that  we  should  never  think 
of.  'Tis  quite  in  their  line — births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them.    By  Jove  1  if  there's  a  flaw,  you'll  hit  it  in  this  way  !  " 

"Oh,  heavens  1  "  cried  Mr.  Eunnington,  with  grateful  glee,  "your  hint  is 
worth  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  " 

"  If  it  only  produces  Ten  Thmsand  a-  Year — ah,  hah  I  "  interrupted  Sir 
Charles,  laughing  good-naturedly  ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Eunnington 
quitted  his  chamber,  charmed  and  excited  by  the  masterly  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  resolved  to  go  off  to  his  proctor,  and  see  about 
acting  upon  it  forthwith,  and  get  a  kind  of  general  notion  of  the  process  which 
he  thought  of  commencing.  You  might,  within  an  hour's  time,  have  seen  Mr. 
Eunnington  closeted  with  his  proctor — the  proctor  always  employed  by  his  firm 
• — Mr.  Obadiah  Pounce — a  man  whose  look  told  you  he  was  made  for  penetrating 
into  and  poking  about  in  anything  musty,  or  obscure.  He  was,  indeed, 
thoroughly  up  to  his  business — not  an  abler  or  more  experienced  proctor  was 
to  be  found  in  Doctor's  Commons.  As  Mr.  Pounce  was  not  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts — inasmuch  as  he  had  drawn  up  the  case  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Flare  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  Mr.  Par- 
kinson's draft  of  Lady  Stratton's  intended  will  to  probate — it  did  not  take  long- 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Mr.  Eunnington, 

"  Let  us  come  away  to  Dr.  Flare  at  once,"  quoth  Pounce,  putting  his  watch 
into  his  fob. — "  You'll  catch  him  in  just  now,  I  know,  and  perhaps  in  good- 
humour  ;  and  a  short  consultation  with  him  will  be  worth  half-a-dozen  written 
opinions." 

So  they  set  ofE  for  the  chambers  of  Dr.  Flare,  which  were  at  only  a  few  yards' 
distance.  Dr.  Flare  was  a  very  great  man  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  in  fact, 
by  far  the  most  eminent  practitioner  there.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  every  species  of  learning  connected  with  it ;  in  fact,  he 
had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  concerned  in  every  case  of  the  least  importance 
which  had  come  before  that  solemn,  quaint,  and  mysterious  tribunal.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  acuteness  and  powers  of  arrangement,  of  wonderful  industry  ; 
but  his  capital  quality  was  that  of  thoroughly  identifying  himself  with  his 
cause.  Into  every  case  in  which  he  was  employed,  he  entered  with  all  the 
keenness  and  vivacity  which  he  could  have  displayed  in  one  of  vital  personal 
consequence  to  himself.  But,  to  be  sure,  such  a  temper  was  his  1  So  fierce 
and  fiery,  that  it  scorched  everybody  that  came  into  contact  with  him.  In 
spite  of  considerable  impetuosity  of  temper,  he  was  a  kind,  an  honourable,  and. 
high-minded  man  ;  and  when  not  in  actual  conflict,  lived  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  solemn,  sleepy,  old  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  was  sometimes  opposed. 
In  person,  he  was  short  and  spare  ;  his  slight  grey  whiskers  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  calcined  by  his  cheeks,  which,  though  thin,  were  of  a  florid  red  colour  ; 
his  forehead  was  ample  :  and  there  was  an  expression  about  his  piercing  grey 
eyes  which  seemed  to  ..ask,  with  a  curse,  of  any  one  entering,  "why  d'ye 
interrupt  me?"  "When  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Eunnington  entered  his  room — 
which  was  covered  with  papers  and  open  books — the  Doctor  was  settling,  hi, 
furore,  Articles  extending  over  many  hundred  folios,  against  an  unhappy  curate, 
flourishing  on  forty  pounds  a-year  in  Eutlandshire,  "  touching  and  concerning 
his  soul's  health,  and  the  lawful  correction  and  reformation  of  Ms  manners 
and  excesses '  (such  was  the  solemn  and  affectionate  strain  in  which  the 
reverend  delinquent  was  addressed),  for  having  refused  to  baptize  a  child  by 
the  name  of  "  Judas Iscari4)t" — that  being  the  name  described  to  be  given  to  his 
infant  by  a  blasphemous  little  Eadical  cobbler,  a  chattering  infldel,  who  sought, 
by  that  means,  to  evince  his  insane  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,    Now,  Dr. 
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Flare  was  himself  an  ardent  friend  of  the  churcli,  and  a  sincere  Christian  :  but 
by  virtue  of  the  quality  I  have  before  alluded  to,  he  had  brought  himself  to 
look  upon  this  poor  clergyman  as  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  piece  of  wickedness ; 
and  was  forging,  con  amore,  the  bolt  to  be  presently  levelled  at  so  enormous  an 
offender.  But  a  few  minutes  before  their  arrival,  moreover,  an  incident  had 
occurred  to  the  Doctor  which  had  roused  him  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  :  he  had 
been  interrupted  by  an  applicant  to  be  sworn  to  some  matter  or  other,  for  which 
the  Doctor  was  entitled  to  the  usual  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  deponent  had 
only  half-a-crown ;  so  the  Doctor  had  to  take  out  his  purse,  and  give  him  the 
difference  (eighteenpence),  with  a  muttered  curse :  and  you  may  guess  the  scene 
that  ensued  on  the  deponent's  presently  returning,  and  requesting  that  the 
sixpence  which  the  Doctor  had  given  him  might  be  changed,  being  a  had  one  1 
— Mr.  Eunnington  was  prepared  to  go  fully  into  his  case  before  Doctor  Flare  ; 
but  on  catching  sight  of  him,  he  looked  so  startling  a  contrast  to  the  calm  and 
afEable  Sir  Charles  ^\^olstenholme — so  like  a  hyena  squatting  in  his  den — that 
his  heart  suddenly  failed  him  ;  and  after  observing,  that  instead  of  interrupting 
the  Doctor  at  that  time,  he  would  immediately  lay  a  written  case  before  him, 
he  and  Mr.  Pounce  made  their  escape  into  the  open  air  ;  the  former  looking  so 
relieved  of  apprehension,  that  Mr.  Pounce  almost  died  with  laughter.  But  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Runnington,  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Pounce  was  just  as  satisfactory  an  adviser  as  Dr.  Flare  could  be — and  he 
determined  upon  being  guided  by  Mr.  Pounce,  whom  he  immediately  instructed 
to  retain  Dr.  Flare  ;  and  then  talked  over  the  whole  case,  in  all  its  bearings— 
the  result  being,  that  Mr.  Pounce  entirely  corroborated  the  view  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Wolstenholme,  and  pointed  out  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  peculiar 
advantages  attending  the  contemplated  mode  of  procedure,  that  Mr.  Runnington 
nearly  made  up  his  mind  on  the  spot,  to  venture  on  the  experiment ;  but,  at  all 
events,  undertook  to  give  his  final  decision  within  twenty-four  hours'  time.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  received  information  from  Mr.  Pounce,  which  was 
calculated  to  quicken  his  motions  ;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  moving,  and  had 
just  "  warned  the  caveat"  with  a  view  to  discovering  who  his  opponent  was, 
and  what  was  the  ground  of  his  opposition.  Now,  this  chanced  to  occur  on 
the  very  day  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  arrival  in  London ;  his  servant  calling  at 
Mr.  Runniiigton's  office  with  a  note  requesting  his  attendance  in  Dover  Street, 
within  a  few  hours  of  Mr.  Eunnington's  receiving  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  result  of  a  very  long  and  animated  discussion  between 
Mr.  Runnington  and  Lord  De  la  Zouch  was,  that  his  lordship  acquiesced  in  the 
expediency  of  the  course  suggested  to  him,  namely,  to  suspend  for  a  month  or 
tw  o  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  extricating  Mr, 
Aubrey  from  all  his  liabilities — since  the  proceedings  about  to  be  instituted  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  might  possibly  render  unnecessary  the  very  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  by  disentitling  Mr.  Titmouse  to  receive  any  part  of  the 
demand  he  was  at  present  enforcing  against  Mr.  Aubrey.  His  lordship  then 
gave  a  carte  hlanche  to  Mr.  Runnington,  and  authorized  him  to  commence,  and 
vigorously  prosecute  every  proceeding  that  might  be  necessary — to  give  and 
take  no  quarter ;  for  Lord  De  la  Zouch  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at  the 
whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Gammon — particularly  his  advances  towards  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  the  audacious  measures  he  had  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  her 
favour.  His  lordship  also  felt,  in  common  with  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholme,  and 
Mr.  Runnington,  that  Mr.  Gammon's  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey  of  his  absolute 
control  over  the  enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property,  warranted  the  suspicion 
that  the  vigorous  proceedings  about  to  be  instituted  would  lead  to  important 
results. 

Thus  fortified,  Mr.  Runnington  immediately  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Pounce 
to  proceed  ;  and  that  person  at  once  entered  formally  into  battle  with  his 
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brother  proctor  Mr.  Quod,  who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Titmouse.  Supposiag  it  to 
be  all  a  very  simple  straightforward  affair  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr. 
Quod  did  not  give  himself  any  particular  concern  about  the  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Pounce,  and  with  which  he  did  not  acquaint  Mr.  Gammon,  tUl  that 
gentleman  called  to  inquire  in  what  state  the  proceedings  were  ;  and  when  he 
found  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  that  it  would  compel  Mr.  Titmouse 
to  prove  over  again  every  link  in  the  chain  which  connected  him  with  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Aubrey  family,  he  was  not  a  little  agitated,  though  he  made  a 
great  effort  to  conceal  it,  while  listening  to  Mr.  Quod's  account  of  the  process 
about  to  be  commenced.  Each  party,  it  seemed,  would  have  to  give  in  to  the 
court  "  an  allegation  "  statement  of  the  pedigree  he  intended  to  establish, 
and  which  would  be  lodged  at  the  registry.  Each  would  then,  in  due  course, 
obtain  a  copy  of  his  opponent's  allegation,  in  order  to  guide  him  in  framing  his 
own  proof  and  interrogations.  A  commission  would  then  be  sent  by  the  court 
into  the  county  where  the  witnesses  resided,  to  examine  them — the  examiner 
being  an  officer  of  the  court,  a  proctor— and  representing  the  court  in  the 
proceeding.  This  officer  having  been  furnished  by  the  parties  with  a  copy  of 
the  two  allegations,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  interrogatories,  would 
proceed  to  examine  the  witnesses  ;  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  any 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  law — ^viz.,  one  by  one,  alone,  secretly,  and  in  the  most 
searching  and  thorough  manner ;  and  having  given  his  or  her  evidence,  the 
witness  would  be  formally  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
if  he  or  she  should  presume  to  disclose  to  any  person,  much  less  the  parties, 
the  evidence  that  had  been  extracted  by  the  examiner.  When  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  had  been  in  this  mysterious  way  collected,  it  would  be  lodged  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  court ;  and  tUl  the  arrival  of  the  proper  time  for  "  publica- 
tion passing,"  i.e.,  permitting  both  parties  to  take  copies  of  the  evidence — 
they  would  be  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  given  by  even  their  own  witnesses.  Mr.  Quod  added,  that  the  briefs 
which  had  been  used  at  the  trial  of  the  action  of  ejectment,  would  of  themselves 
furnish  almost  the  entire  "  allegations,"  and  greatly  facilitate  and  accelerate 
the  proceedings. 

"Then,  do  the  parties,  or  their  proctors,  go  down  beforehand  to  the  spot 
where  the  commission  is  to  be  held?" 

"  Oh  yes,  both  parties,  of  course — Pounce  and  I  shall  be  both  at  work  down 
there,  rummaging  registries,  records,  churchyards — brushing  up  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  that's  got  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject — warm  work,  warm 
work,  Mr.  Gammon  1  We  sha'n't  leave  a  stone  unturned  on  either  side  1 
Lord,  I  recollect  a  case,  for  instance,  where  a  marriage  passed  muster  in  all 
your  common-law  courts,  one  after  the  other  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  got  into  our 
hands — ah,  ha  1 — we  found  out  that  it  was  no  marriage  at  all !  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  a-year  changed  hands  !  What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Quod,  rubbing  his  hands,  with  a  pleased  and  confident  air,  that  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  reserved  and  disconcerted  manner  of  his  companion,  who, 
in  fact,  had  been  thrown  into  a  cold  perspiration  by  what  he  had  heard. 

"Pounce,"  continued  Quod,  "is  a  keen  hand,  but  I  know  one  that's  not 
afraid  of  him  any  day  1    But  I'm  sorry  they've  secured  Dr.  Flare,  I  own  " 

"Ah,  well,  that  can't  be  helped  now,  you  know.  Good-day,  Mr.  Quod,"  said 
Gammon  with  a  sickly  smile  ;  "  I  shall  be  with  you  about  this  time  to-morrow, 
to  make  arrangements."   And  with  this  he  withdrew. 

"  Curse  Lady  Stratton — her  will — her  policy — everything  connected  with  the 
old  creature,"  said  Gammon  to  himself  vehementlj',  as  he  sat  that  evening 
alone,  in  his  chamber,  meditating  upon  this  most  unexpected  turn  which  the 
thing  had  taken;  "nothing  but  vexation,  and  disappointment,  and  danger, 
by  Heaven  ! — attends  every  move  I  make  in  her  accursed  affairs  1   Was  there 
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ever  such  a  twist,  for  instance,  as  this?  Who  could  have  dreamed,  of  it? 
What  may  it  not  lead  to  ? "  Here  he  got  up  hastily,  and  walked  for  some 
minutes  to  and  fro.  "  By  Heavens,  it  won't  do  1  We  must  give  it  up  without 
a  contest.  Yet  that's  throwing  away  a  clear  twenty  thousand  pounds,  too  I 
And  Titmouse  will  be  kicking,  too,  at  that !  But  I'll  quickly  silence  him!" 
Another  pause.  "  Stay— stay— that  won't  do  either !  Oh,  murder,  no !— not 
for  a  moment !  What  will  they  not  conclude  from  our  sudden  striking  ?  Of 
course,  that  our  case  is  rotten— that  we  dare  not  bring  Titmouse's  pedigree 
again  into  the  light ;  and,  besides,  by  relinquishing  to  them  so  large  a  sum, 
shall  we  not  be  putting  weapons  into  their  hands  against  ourselves  ?    Ay,  to  be 

sure !    So,  by   ,  here  we  are  in  for  it  whether  we  will  or  not — and  no 

escape  1 "  The  latter  words  he  uttered  aloud,  at  the  same  time  snapping  his 
fingers  with  a  desperate  air  ;  and  then,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the  sofa, 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  most  direful  perplexity  and  alarm. 
Then  another  thought  occurred  to  him.  "  Suppose  that  one  were  to  sound 
Aubrey  or  Kunnington  on  the  subject,  and  tell  them  that  I  have  prevailed 
on  Titmouse  to  withdraw  his  claim  to  administer — in  consideration  of  the 
moral  certainty  there  is  that  Lady  Stratton  intended  they  should  have  her 
property — Bah  !  that  won't  do  I  They'd  never  believe  us  !  But  who  the  deuce 
is  finding  the  funds  for  such  a  serious  contest  as  this?  Kunnington  has  no 
doubt  got  some  of  Aubrey's  friends  to  come  forward  and  make  a  last  experiment 
on  his  behalf.  But  why  take  this  particular  move  ?  "  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  every  particle  of  colour  fled  from  his  cheek.  "  Alas  !  alas !  I  now  see  it 
all.  Miss  Aubrey  has  betrayed  me  1  She  has  told  to  her  brother — to  Eunning- 
ton — what,  in  my  madness,  I  mentioned  to  her  !  That  explains  all !  Yes,  you 
beautiful  fiend,  it  is  your  hand  that  has  commenced  the  work  of  destruction— 
as  you  suppose  !  " 

Neither  Lord  De  la  Zouch  nor  Mr.  Kunnington  saw  any  necessity  for  hesitating 
to  apprize  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  steps  they  meditated  taking  on  his  behalf,  as 
soon  as  they  had  come  to  the  determination  above  recited,  and  which,  of 
course,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  distinctly  sanction.  During  the 
course,  therefore,  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  their  determination  had  been 
taken,  at  Lord  De  la  Zouch 's  desire,  Mr.  Kunnington  undertook  to  make  the 
important  communication  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  stagger 
under  the  weight  of  intelligence  of  such  magnitude ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  recovered  calmness  of  feeling  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  meditated  step — viz.,  a  direct  and  immediate  attempt  to 
replace  him  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  from  which  he  had  been  some  two 
years  before  displaced.  But  all  other  considerations  were  speedily  absorbed  in 
one  which  most  profoundly  affected  him — the  princely  conduct  of  his  friend 
Lord  De  la  Zouch.  Mr.  Aubrey  said  scarce  anything  upon  this  topic  for  some 
time  ;  but  Mr.  Kunnington  perceived  how  powerfully  his  feelings  were  excited. 
And  will  it  occasion  surprise  when  I  say  that  this  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  creature — towards  the  noble  instrument — was  presently  itself  merged  into 
another,  that  of  gratitude  towards  God,  whose  beneficent  purpose  concerning 
him  he  oontemplated  with  a  holy  awe  ?  Mr.  Kunnington  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  spectacle  before  him ;  but  desirous  of  relieving  the  excitement  under 
which  he  perceived  Mr.  Aubrey  labouring,  he  turned  the  conversation  towards 
the  practical  details,  and  apprized  him  of  the  consultation  he  had  had  with  Sir 
Charles  Wolstenholme,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Aubrey  listened  with  intense  interest, 
and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  admirable  suggestion  upon  which 
they  were  acting.  But  Lord  De  la  Zouch  had,  with  a  most  delicate  considera- 
tion, peremptorily  enjoined  Mr.  Kunnington  not  to  acquaint  Mr.  Aubrey  with 
the  circumstance,  either  of  his  lordship's  having  come  over  from  France  solely 
on  his  affairs,  or  of  his  meditated  project  of  snmrnarily  releasing  Sir.  Aubrey 
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■from  all  his  embarrassments.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Eunnington  had  informed  Mr. 
Aubrey  that  he  would  find  his  lordship  then  at  Dover  Street,  and  in  readiness 
to  receive  him,  that  closed  their  intervievr  ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary exhilaration  of  spirits,  instantly  set  off  to  see  his  benefactor.  After 
a  long  interview,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  insisted  on  setting  out  for  Vivian  Street, 
for  he  declared  he  could  not  let  another  hour  pass  without  seeing  those  in  whose 
welfare  he  felt  so  tender  an  interest :  so  arm  in  arm  they  walked  towards 
Vivian  Street ;  and  it  would  have  made  any  one's  heart  thrill  with  satisfaction 
to  see  the  brightened  countenance  of  poor  Aubrey,  as  he  walked  along,  full  of 
joyful  excitement.  It  seemed  as  though  a  millstone  had  been  taken  from  his 
peck  ;  for  though  he  was,  indeed,  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  temperament,  yet 
had  he  not,  in  what  had  happened,  solid  ground  to  sustain  the  strongest  and 
brightest  hopes  ?  Whether  he  was  right,  or  whether  he  was  wrong,  still  he 
entertained  a  confidence  that  it  was  Grod's  good  providence  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  what  had  happened — and  that  He  would  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  They  agreed  together,  as  they  neared  Vivian  Street,  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  in  communicating  or  withholding  information  of  the  glorious 
interference  in  their  favour  which  was  at  that  moment  in  active  operation.  Mr. 
Aubrey's  knock— so  vastly  sharper  and  more  energetic  than  was  his  wont — 
brought  two  fair  faces  to  the  window  in  a  trice  ;  and  faces  pale  with  appre- 
hension ;  but  who  shall  tell  the  agitation  they  experienced  on  seeing  Lord  De 
]a  Zouch  and  Mr.  Aubrey  2  'Twas  an  affecting  interview ;  here  was  their 
princely  deliverer  —  for  as  such,  indeed,  they  regarded  him,  though  as  yet 
ignorant  of  his  last  noble  act  of  munificence  !  His  lordship's  quick  and 
afEectionate  eye  detected,  with  much  pain,  the  ravages  of  the  cankering  anxiety 
which  had  been  so  long  their  lot ;  how  much  thinner  were  both  of  them,  and 
was  more  especially  Mr.  Aubrey,  than  when  he  had  last  seen  them  I  And  the 
mourning  which  they  wore  for  Lady  Stratton  made  the  delicate  figures  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Kate  appear  slighter  than  even  they  really  were.  Their  counten- 
ances, also,  bore  the  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering— but  the  expression,  was,  if 
possible,  lovelier  than  ever.  The  fire  and  spirit  of  Kate's  blue  eyes  was  subdued 
into  an  exquisite  expression  of  serenity  and  pensiveness ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  her  bosom  was  agitated  by  so  many  conflicting  feelings — she  felt  con- 
scious that  her  very  sense  of  embarrassment  was  a  delicious  one — as  gave  a 
surprising  vivacity  of  expression  to  her  features.  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  heart 
melted  within  him,  as  he  looked  at  them,  and  reflected  on  the  sufferings 
I  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  felt  a  delighted  consciousness  of  the 
pleasure  which  Ms  appearance  occasioned  that  virtuous  but  long  oppressed  and 
harassed  family  ;  and  in  the  scene  of  their  graceful  and  honourable  poverty  : 
and  devout  and  earnest  were  his  wish  and  his  hope,  that  Providence  would  be 
pleased  to  crown  with  success  his  interference  in  their  behalf.  His  lordship 
would  not  be  denied  on  one  matter,  upon  which  he  declared  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind — that  they  should  all  of  them  return  with  him  to  dinner  is 
Dover  Street ; — and,  to  be  sure,  the  sight  of  his  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  follow  him  within  an  hour's  time,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  really, 
was  in  earnest — and  they  both  hastened  up  to  dress,  oh,  with  what  bounding 
hearts,  and  elastic  steps  ! — Lord  De  la  Zouch  felt,  as  they  all  sat  together  in  his 
carriage,  as  though  he  were  a  fond  father  restored  to  the  presence  of  long 
afflicted  children  ;  and  his  courtesy  was  touched  vdth  an  exquisite  tenderness. 
When  they  entered  the  spacious  and  lofty  dravring-rooms,  which,  though  then, 
wearing  the  deserted  appearance  incident  to  the  season,  reminded  them  of 
many  former  hours  of  splendid  enjoyment,  they  felt  a  flutter  of  spirits,  which 
it  required  a  little  effort  to  overcome.  The  drawing-room  and  the  dining-room 
struck  them  as  quite  prodigious,  from  their  contrast  to  the  little  rooms  to  which' 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  in  Vivian  Street :  and  several  other  little 
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incidents  revived  recollections  of  a  painfully  interesting  nature  ;  but  as  their 
spirits  grew  more  exhilarated,  they  felt  a  sense  of  real  enjoyment  to  which  all 
of  them  had  long  been  strangers.  One  or  two  sly  allusions  made  by  his  lord- 
ship to  the  probable  future  occupants  of  the  house,  and  the  more  modern  air 
they  might  choose,  perhaps,  to  give  it,  brought  as  bright  a  bloom  into  Miss 
Aubrey's  fair  cheek,  as  ever  had  mantled  there  !  When  they  had  returned 
home,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  bed — all  of  them  had  so  much  to  say,  and 
were  in  so  joyous  an  excitement ;  and  before  they  had  parted  for  the  night, 
Aubrey,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  to  himself  the  true  source  of  his  enjoyment, 
electrified  them  by  a  frank  and  fuU  disclosure  of  the  great  event  of  the  day  1 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  returned  to  the  Continent, 
having  pledged  Mr.  Aubrey  to  communicate  with  him  frequently,  and  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  proceedings.  The  splendid  chance 
which  now  existed  of  retrieving  his  former  position,  was  not  allowed  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  to  interfere  with  his  close  attention  to  his  professional  studies,  to  which 
he  might  yet  have  to  look  for  the  only  source  of  his  future  subsistence  ;  and 
he  continued  his  attendance  at  Mr.  Mansfield's  chambers  vrith  exemplary 
punctuality  and  energy. 

It  was  not  long  after  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  return  to  the  Continent,  that  the 
melancholy  events  occurred  which  have  just  been  narrated — I  mean  the  serious 
iUness  of  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  the  untimely  death  of  Lady  Cecilia.  The 
Aubreys  had  no  other  intimation  of  those  events  but  such  as  they  derived  from 
the  public  papers — from  which  it  appeared  that  his  lordship's  illness  had 
occasioned  the  fright  which  had  ended  in  so  sad  a  catastrophe  with  Lady  Cecilia ; 
and  that  his  lordship's  illness  had  originated  in  agitation  and  distress,  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  extensive  mercantile  speculations  into  which  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  designiag  persons.  In  passing  down  Park 
Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Kate,  saw  a  hatchment  suspended  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and,  some  short  time  afterwards,  they  saw  that  gentle- 
man himself,  in  the  park,  driving  a  beautiful  dark-blue  cab,  his  tiger  and  he 
both  in  mourning — which  became  them  equally.  Black  greatly  changes  most 
people's  appearance  ;  but  it  effected  a  peculiar  change  in  Mr.  Titmouse;  the 
fact  being,  however,  that,  desirous  of  exhibiting  even  extra  marks  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  dear  deceased  Lady  Cecilia,  he  had  put  his  sandy 
moustaches  and  imperial  into  mourning,  by  carefully  dressing  them  with 
Indian  ink,  which  gave  a  very  touching  and  pensive  character  indeed  to  his 
features  1 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

While  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Quod,  after  their  own  fashion,  are  doing  decisive 
battle  with  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  field  of  action ; 
while — to  change  the  figure — Mr.  Titmouse's  pedigree  is  being  subjected  to  the 
silent  and  mysterious  inquisition  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  a  pitiable  figure,  a  victim  of  the  infernal  machinations 
of  Mr.  Gammon — I  mean  the  poor  old  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  He  was  yet  — a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  unhappy  daughter,  Lady  Cecilia — staggering  under 
the  awful  shock  which  he  had  experienced.  Before  he  had  been  in  any  degree 
restored  to  consciousness,  she  had  been  buried  for  nearly  three  weeks  ;  and  the 
earliest  notification  to  him  of  the  melancholy  occurrence,  was  the  deep  momn- 
ing  habiliments  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  bedside. 
When,  in  a  feeble  and  tremulous  voice,  he  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  her  death. 
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he  could  get  no  other  account  of  it — either  from  Miss  Macspleuchan,  his 
physicians,  or  the  Duke  of  Tantallan — than  that  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  shock  of  suddenly  seeing  his  lordship  brought  home  seriously  Ul,  she  being, 
moreover,  in  a  very  critical  state  of  health.  When,  at  length,  he  pressed  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  upon  the  matter,  and  challenged  her  as  to  the  real  cause  of  what 
had  happened — viz.,  the  blighting  discovery  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  illegitimacy — 
she  resolutely  maintained  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  delusion — indeed  a 
double  delusion ;  first,  as  to  his  imaginary  conversation  with  Mr.  Gammon ; 
and  secondly,  as  to  his  supposed  communication  of  it  to  Lady  Cecilia.  Her 
heart  was  smitten,  however,  by  the  steadfast  look  of  mournful  incredulity  with 
which  the  Earl  regarded  her  ;  and,  when  alone,  she  reproached  herself  in  tears 
with  the  fraud  she  was  practising  upon  the  broken-hearted  old  man.  The 
Duke,  however,  seconded  by  the  physician,  was  peremptory  on  the  point, 
believing  that  otherwise  the  Earl's  recovery  was  impossible  ;  and  as  his  grace 
invariably  joined  Miss  Macspleuchan  in  scouting  the  mere  mention  of  the 
matter  as  but  the  figment  of  a  disordered  brain  the  Earl  was  at  length  silenced 
if  not  convinced.  He  peremptorily  prohibited  Mr.  Titmouse,  however,  from 
entering  his  house — much  more  from  appearing  in  his  presence  :  and  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  making  that  gentleman  appear  satisfied  that  the  sole  cause  of 
his  exclusion  was  his  cruelty  and  profligacy  towards  the  late  Lady  Cecilia  : — 
whereas,  with  a  sickening  inward  shudder,  he  was  apprized  of  the  real  reason 
by  Mr.  Gammon.  Very  shortly  after  the  Earl's  illness,  the  Duke  of  Tantallan 
had  sent  for  Mr.  Titmouse  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  lordship's 
representations  ;  but  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  beforehand  with  the  Duke,  and 
thoroughly  tutored  Titmouse — dull  and  weak  though  he  was — in  the  part  he 
was  to  play,  and  which  Mr.  Gammon  made  as  easy  to  him  as  possible.  He 
started  with  well-feigned  astonishment,  indignation,  and  disgust,  as  soon  as  the 
Duke  had  mentioned  the  matter,  and  said  very  little — (such  were  Gammon's 
peremptory  injunctions) — and  that  little  only  in  expression  of  amazement — that 
any  one  could  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  mere  wanderings  of  a 
disordered  brain.  'Twas  certainly  a  ticklish  matter,  the  Duke'  felt,  to  press 
too  far,  or  to  think  of  entrusting  it  to  third  parties.  His  grace  very  naturally, 
concluded,  that  what  his  own  superior  tact  and  acuteness  had  failed  in  eliciting,' 
could  be  detected  by  no  one  else.  He  frequently  pressed  Mr.  Gammon,  how- 
ever,  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  gentleman  maintained  the  same  calm  front 
he  had  exhibited  when  first  challenged  upon  the  subject ;  giving  the  same 
account  of  all  he  knew  of  Titmouse's  pedigree — and  clenching  the  matter  by 
sending  to  his  grace  a  copy  of  the  brief,  and  of  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of 
the  trial — challenging,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  rigorous  investigation  into 
the  matter.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  Duke  to  yield  at  length,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  the  whole  aflEair  rested  on  no  other  basis  than  the  distempered  brain  of 
his  sufiiering  kinsman.  Nothing  shook  him  more,  however,  than  the  sight  of 
Titmouse  :  for  he  looked,  verily,  one  whom  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
suppose  possessed  of  one  drop  of  aristocratic  blood  1 — Miss  Macspleuchan,  a 
woman  of  superior  acuteness,  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  satisfy  upon  the 
subject  than  the  Duke  ;  and  though  she  said  little,  her  manner  showed  that 
she  was  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  some  mystery  or  other,  connected  with 
Mr.  Titmouse  of  which  Mr.  Gammon  was  master — and  the  premature  discovery 
of  which  had  produced  the  deplorable  effect  upon  the  Earl  under  which  he 
was  suffering.  The  Earl,  when  alone  with  her,  and  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
talked  to  himself  constantly  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  when  conversing  with  her, 
in  his  intervals  of  consciousness,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  without  the 
slightest  variation,  facts  which  seemed  as  it  were  to  have  been  burnt  in  upon 
his  brain.  Miss  Macspleuchan  had — to  conceal  nothing  from  the  reader— begun 
to  cherish  very  warm  feelings  of  personal  attachment  to  Mr,  Gammon ;  whose 
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striking  person,  fascinating  conversation,  and  flattering  attention  to  herself — 
a  thing  quite  unusual  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Earl's  vigitors — were  well 
calculated  to  conduce  to  such  a  result.  But  from  the  moment  of  Lord 
Dreddlington's  having  made  the  statement  which  had  been  attended  by  such 
dreadful  consequences,  her  feelings  towards  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  completely 
chilled  and  alienated.  Her  demeanour,  on  the  few  occasions  of  their  meeting, 
■was  constrained  and  distant ;  her  countenance  clouded  with  suspicion,  her 
manners  frozen  with  reserve  and  hauteur. 

Mr.  Gammon's  first  interview  with  the  Earl,  after  his  illness  and  bereavement, 
had  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity — and  was  at  his  lordship's  instance  ; 
his  wishes  being  conveyed  through  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  who  had  intimated  to 
Mm  that  it  was  indeed  indispensable,  if  only  to  settle  some  matters  of  business, 
of  pressing  exigency,  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Artificial  Eain  Company. 
The  Duke  was  with  his  noble  kinsman  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gammon's  calling — 
having  intended  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  They  awaited  his  arrival  in 
the  Earl's  library.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Gammon  prepared  for  the  interview  with  the  man  on  whom  he  had  inflicted 
such  frightful  evil,  towards  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  fiend. 
How  had  he  dealt  with  the  absolute  confidence  which  the  Earl  had  reposed  in 
him  !  The  main  prop  and  pillar  of  the  Earl's  existence— family  pride — he, 
Gammon,  had  snapped  asunder  beneath  him  ;  and  as  for  fortune — Gammon 
knew  that  the  Earl  was  absolutely  ruined.  Not,  however,  that  Gammon  really 
felt  any  commiseration  for  his  victim :  his  anxiety  was  only  as  to  how  he 
should  extricate  himself  from  liability  in  respect  of  it.  And  had  he  not  cause 
for  shuddering  in  approaching  the  Earl  on  that  occasion  to  be  interrogated  con- 
cerning Titmouse — to  look  the  Earl  in  the  face  and  deny  what  had  passed 
between  them  ; — and  that,  too,  when  the  rigid  investigation  was  pending  which 
might  within  a  few  short  weeks  convict  and  expose  him  to  the  scorn — the 
indignation — of  society,  as  a  monster  of  fraud  and  falsehood  ? 

The  Earl  sat  in  his  library,  dressed  in  deep  black,  which  hung  upon  his  shrunk 
attenuated  figure,  as  upon  an  old  skeleton.  He  looked  twenty  years  older  than 
he  had  appeared  two  short  months  before.  His  hair,  white  as  snow,  his  pallid 
emaciated  cheek,  his  weak  and  wandering  eye,  and  a  slight  tremulous  motion 
about  his  head  and  shoulders— all  showed  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man  that  he  had 
become,  and  would  have  shocked  and  subdued  the  feelings  of  any  beholder. 
What  a  contrast  he  represented  to  the  portly  and  commanding  figure  of  the 
Ihike  of  Tantallan,  who  sat  beside  him,  with  a  brow  clouded  by  anxiety  and 
apprehension  1  At  length — "  Mr.  Gammon,  my  lord,  "  said  the  servant  in  a  low 
tone,  after  gently  opening  the  door. 

"Show  him  in,"  said  the  Duke,  rather  nervously,  adding  to  the  Earl  in  a 
hurried  whisper, — "  now  be  calm — my  dear  Dreddlington — be  calm — it  will  be 
over  in  a  few  minutes'  time." — The  Earl's  lips  quivered  a  little,  his  thin  white 
hands  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  door  with  a  look  of 
apprehension,  as  the  fiend  entered.  Mr.  Gammon  was  pale,  and  evidently 
nervous  and  excited ;  his  habitual  self-command,  however,  would  have  concealed 
it  from  any  but  a  practised  observer.  What  a  glance  was  that  with  which  he 
first  saw  the  Earl ! — "It  gives  me  deep  concern,  my  lord,"  said  he  in  a  low 
tone,  slowly  advancing  with  an  air  of  profound  deference  and  sympathy,  "to 
see  that  you  have  been  so  great  a  sufferer  I  " 

"Will  you  take  a  chair,  sir?"  said  the  Duke,  pointing  to  one  which  the 
servant  had  brought  for  him,  and  in  which  Gammon  sat  down,  with  a  courteous 
inclination  towards  the  Duke  ;  and  observing  that  Lord  Dreddlington's  face  had 
become  suddenly  flushed,  while  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  speaking.  "  You 
see,"  said  his  grace,  "that  my  lord  Dreddlington  is  but  slowly  recovering  1  " — 
Gammon  sighed,  and  gazed  at  the  Earl  with  an  expression  of  infinite  concern. 
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"  Is  it  true,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  Earl,  after  a  moment's  interval  of  silence — 
evidently  with  a  desperate  efEort.  Gammon  felt  both  of  his  companions  eyeing 
him  intently,  as  he  answered  calmly — "  Alas  !  your  lordship  of  course  alludes 
to  that  unhappy  Company  "  "  Is  it  true  sir?"  repeated  the  Earl,  alto- 
gether disregarding  Gammon's  attempt  at  evasion. 

"  You  cannot  but  be  aware,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the  subject  to  which  my  Lord 
Dreddlington  is  alluding  " — said  the  Duke  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Gammon  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  sigh — 
"  I  understand  that  your  lordship  is  alluding  to  some  conversation  which  you 
suppose  has  passed  between  us  concerning  Mr.  Titmouse."  "  Sir — sir — ^yes  ! 
yes !  " — gasped  the  Earl,  gazing  at  him  intently.  "  Well,  my  lord,  I  have 
heard  that  you  suppose  I  told  your  lordship  that  he  was  illegitimate."  "  Ay," 
said  the  Earl  with  tremulous  eagerness.  "  Oh,  my  lord,  you  are  really  labouring 
under  as  complete  a  delusion  as  ever  " — commenced  Gammon  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Gammon — do  you  believe  that  there  is  no  God  ? — that  He  does 
not  know  the — the  " — interrupted  the  Earl,  but  ceased,  apparently  overpowered 
by  his  emotions.    Gammon  looked  in  appealing  silence  at  the  Duke. 

"  What  makes  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  am  bereft  of  reason  and  memory  ? " 
presently  inquired  the  Earl,  with  a  strength  of  voice  and  manner  which  alarmed 
Gadmon.     "I  cannot  account,  my  lord,  for  the  extraordinary  hallucination 

which  seems  "    "  And  I  suppose,  sir,  I  am  also  in  a  delusion  concerning  the 

rent-charge  for  two  thousand  a-year,  which  you  have  got  on  the  Yatton 

pro  "    "  Oh,  pardon — pardon  me,  my  lord  !    All  pure — absolute,  delusion  1  " 

interrupted  Gammon,  with  a  confident  smile,  a  look  and  a  tone  of  voice,  that 
would  have  staggered  the  most  incredulous. 

The  Earl  raised  his  thin,  white,  trembling  hand,  and  pressed  it  against  his 
forehead  for  a  moment ;  and  then  said,  turning  to  the  Duke — "  He  would  deny 
that  he  is  now  in  our  presence  1 "  "  My  dear  Dreddlington — don't,  for  God's 
sake,  excite  yourself,"  said  the  Duke  anxiously  ;  adding,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am 
as  persuaded,  as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  you're  under  a  complete  delusion  ! 
EecoUect  your  serious  illness — every  one  is  subject  to  delusions  of  some  sort  or 
other  when  he's  been  so  ill  as  you  have  ? " 

"  Oh,  Tantallan  1  Tantallan  !  " — replied  the  Earl,  mournfully  shaking  his 
head — "I  take  God  to  witness  how  this  man  is  lying  !  "  The  Duke  glanced 
hastily  at  Gammon  as  these  words  were  uttered,  and  observing  that  he  had  gone 
suddenly  pale,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his  chair, 

"Pray,  Mr.  Gammon" — commenced  the  Duke  imploringly.  "I  can  make 
very  great  allowance,  I  assure  your  grace,  for  his  lordship's  situation — but  there 
are  bounds  which  I  will  allow  no  man  living  to  overstep  with  impunity,"  said 
Gammon,  calmly  but  resolutely — overjoyed  at  obtaining  such  a  pretext  for 
abruptly  terminating  the  embarrassing  interview — "and  unless  his  lordship 
chooses  instantly  to  retract  what  he  has  said,  and  apologize  for  it,  I  will 
never  enter  his  presence  again  I  " 

"  Oh — he  had  better  go  !  "  said  the  Earl  feebly,  addressing  the  Duke, 
evidently  averting  his  face  from  Gammon  with  disgust  and  horror. 

"  Mr,  Gammon,  pray  resume  your  seat,"  said  the  Duke  significantly — "  I 
will  undertake  to  warrant  you  in  regarding  the  words  as  not  having  been 
spoken." 

"  I  thank  your  grace,"  replied  Gammon  determinedly — "  I  require  an  explicit 
retractation.  I  entertain  a  deep  deference  towards  your  grace,  but  am  also 
aware  of  what  is  due  to  myself.  My  lord,"  he  added,  as  if  at  a  sudden 
impulse,  addressing  the  Earl,  "  do  permit  me  to  request  your  lordship  to  with- 
draw and  apologize  for  "    But  the  Earl  turned  his  face  aside,  and  extending 

his  hand  towards  Gammon,  feebly  motioned  him  away  ;  on  which,  with  a  low 
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bow  to  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  Grammon  took  his  hat  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Gammon — you  must  not  go,"  said  the  Duke  earnestly — "  you  are 
here  on  business  of  pressing  importance — all  this  must  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten." "Your  grace,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  at  any  time,  and 
anywhere;  but  this  room  I  quit  instantly."  "Then,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  iato  the  next  room,"  said  the  Duke  somewhat  imperiously,  "  and  I  will 
come  to  you  presently."    Mr.  Gammon  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  Oh  God  !  how  atrocious  is  the  conduct  of  that  man  1 "  said  the  Earl,  when 
they  were  left  alone.  "  Keally,  Dreddlington,  you  must  get  rid  of  these — these 
—  absurd  notions."  "Let  me  never  see  his  face  again  1"  replied  the  Earl 
feebly.  "  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that  time  the  sight  of  Mm,  I 
feel,  makes  still  shorter  1 "    The  Duke  looked  both  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

"  Come,  come — now  he's  here,  and  on  a  very  important  errand — let  us  have 

done  with  him — let  us  have  him  back,  and  I'll  tell  him  you  withdraw  " 

"  Withdraw  ?    He  is  withdrawn,"  said  the  Earl  confusedly.     "  What  d'ye 

mean,  my  dear  Dreddlington  ?  I  say — let  me  tell  him  "    "  I  mean  it,  was  at 

his  chambers,  in  Holborn — I  pledge  my  honour,  I  recollect  as  if  it  were 

yester  "    "  Pho,  pho  !  "  cried  the  Duke,  rather  impatiently — "  it  must  be 

done  I  He's  come  on  matters  of  the  very  last  importance — the  thing's  been  put 
ofE  to  the  very  latest  moment  on  your  account — that  cursed  Company  I "  The 
Earl  looked  up  at  his  companion,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted  over  his  wasted 
features. 

"Ah — I'm  now  satisfied,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head — "  that  they  must  dig  a 
very  great  depth,  indeed,  before  they  come  to  the  copper."  The  Duke  looked 
puzzled,  but  said,  hastily,  "  That's  right  1 — I'll  have  him  back,  and  you'll  allow 
me  to  say  it's  all  a  mistake  1 "  "  Certainly— I  am  satisfied  of  it."  "That  will 
do,  my  dear  Dreddlington  ! — That's  the  way  such  nonsense  should  be  put  an 
end  to,"  said  the  Duke,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to  request 
Mr.  Gammon  to  return.  After  a  brief  interval,  that  gentleman  re-entered  the 
library,  but  with  some  sternness  and  reluctance  of  manner. 

"  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied.the  Duke,  a  little  quickly,  "  my  Lord  Dreddlington 
owns  he  was  mistaken — he,  of  course,  withdraws  the  expression — so  we  had 
better  at  once  to  business  " 

"Ay — certainly  1  certainly  !  Have  you  the  papers  with  you,  Mr.  Gammon?" 
inquired  the  Earl,  while  his  trembling  fingers  held  his  gold  spectacles.  Mr, 
Gammon  bowed  rather  haughtily,  and,  resuming  the  chair  he  had  quitted, 
drew  it  to  the  table,  and  opened  a  little  packet  of  papers. 

"  It  was  a  ridiculous  affair,  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  addressing  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  felt  a  little  surprised  at  the  altered  looks  and  tone  of  the  Earl. 
"  I  fear  it  was  extremely  unfortunate,  my  lord,  in  its  issue,"  he  replied 
gravely,  arranging  his  papers. 

"  The  thing  did  not  look  so  absurd  at  first,  Tantallan,  I  assure  you  I "  said 
the  Earl,  addressing  the  Duke,  who  was  eyeing  Mr.  Gammon's  movements 
with  much  anxiety  ;  for  he  had  come  prepared  to  state  the  final  result  of 
long  negotiations  between  the  creditors  and  the  directors  and  shareholders 
of  the  Artificial  Rain  Company.  "  These  things  never  do — at  first, "  his  grace 
replied,  with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

"Just  show  us,  Mr.  Gammon,  if  you  please,  the  diagrams  and  the  sections 

of  the  strata  "    "  The  what  ?  "  inquired  the  Duke,  turning  surprisedly 

to  the  Earl— so  did  Mr.  Gammon,  and  for  a  moment  ceased  arranging  his 
papers.  Both  the  Duke  and  he  turned  pale,  and  gazed  in  silent  dismay  at 
their  companion.  Gammon  felt  momentarily  sick  at  heart.  It  was  evident 
that  Lord  Dreddlington's  mind  had  gently  given  way.  There  was  a  smUe  of 
indescribable  weakness  flickering  about  the  mouth ;  the  eyes  were  unsteady ; 
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all  sternness  had  vanished  from  his  brow ;  and  his  manner  was  calm,  with 
even  an  approach  towards  cheerfulness.  Gammon  glanced  with  horror  at  the 
Duke,  who,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  Lord  Dreddlington,  unconsciously 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  my  God  1 " 

"It  is  your  lordship's  pleasure"  faltered  Gammon,  his  hands  trembling 

visibly. 

"  You  are  right,  Tantallan,"  said  Lord  Dreddlington,  as  if  suddenly  struck 
by  the  peculiar  look  with  which  the  Duke  continued  to  regard  him.  "You 
shall  hear  all ;  but  we  must  be  alone.  Sir,  you  may  retire,  and  be  in  attend- 
ance another  day,"  with  all  his  former  stateliness  of  manner,  but  with  a  feeble 
voice.  Mr.  Gammon,  very  greatly  agitated,  hastily  put  together  the  documents 
he  had  partially  arranged  on  the  table,  and  with  a  profound  bow  withdrew. 

"  At  nine  this  evening — in  Portman  Square,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
Duke  in  an  agitated  manner. 

"  I  will  attend  your  grace,"  said  Gammon,  and  not  with  a  little  trepidation 
closed  the  door  after  him  ;  on  which  the  Earl  proceeded,  in  a  very  anxious 
manner,  to  intimate  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Fitzclaret  and  others,  to  prevent  his— Lord  Dreddlington's — obtaining  a 
marquisate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  connected  with  Sir  Sharper  Bubble 
in  a  swindling  company  ;  and  his  lordship  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
Mr.  Gammon  was  secretly  lending  his  assistance  to  the  undertaking,  and  his 
coming  there  that  morning  with  the  papers  relating  to  the  intended  purchase 
of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  was  in  furtherance  of  his  treacherous  objects  !  The 
Duke  listened  in  silent  dismay  to  this  rambling  account  of  the  imaginary  con- 
spiracy, and  had  just  determined  upon  quietly  sending  for  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
when  the  Earl  abruptly  paused,  and  after  a  confused  stare  at  his  companion, 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said  with  hesitation  and  embarrassment — 
"  Pray,  Tantallan,  don't  think  anything  more  about  what  I  have  been  saying  ! 
I — I — feel  that  I  have  been  talking  nonsense — incoherently. — Surely  it  must 
have  struck  you  so  ?    Eh,  Tantallan  ?  " 

There  was  something  so  imbecile  and  miserable  in  the  look  with  which  the 
Earl  regarded  his  companion,  that  the  Duke  for  a  moment  could  not  reply  to 
him.  At  length,  "  My  dear  Dreddlington,"  said  he,  gently  grasping  his  hand, 
"  you  are  at  present,  only  a  little  excited — you  will  soon  recover  yourself.  Let 
us  ask  Miss  Macspleuchan  to  join  us,  as  she  is  sitting  all  alone  up-stairs." 

"  Not  just  now,  Tantallan— I  feel  I  have  wandered  a  little,  but  all  is  now 
right  again.  He  is  gone,  is  he  ?  "  The  Duke  nodded.  "  The  sight  of  that  man 
was  at  first  too  much  for  me  ;  I  felt  oppressed  and  confused,  but  I  thought  it 
right  to  struggle  against  it ! — He  denied  it  all  ? — Is  not  that  enough  to  drive 
a  man  out  of  his  senses  ?  "  "  My  dear  Dreddlington,  we  shall  get  wrong  again 
— let  us  quit  the  subject,"  said  the  Duke  anxiously.  "  No,"  replied  the  Earl 
languidly,  "  do  not  fear  me  ;  I  feel  quite  myself  again  !  I  can  only  repeat 
to  you,  that  that  man's  conversation  with  me  about — about  "—he  shuddered  — - 
"  as  certainly  happened,  as  the  heavens  are  above  us  !  " 

The  Earl  had  really,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  recovered  from  the 
temporary  confusion  into  which  his  thoughts  had  fallen  ;  and  proceeded,  with 
as  much  energy  as  his  shattered  condition  would  admit  of,  to  give  the  Duke, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  a  distinct  and  consistent  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers  : — and,  as  he  went  on,  it  all  of  a  sudden 
occurred  to  his  grace,  for  the  first  time  —how  improbable  it  is  that  Lord  Dredd- 
lington should  have  invented  a  scene,  which  he  has  uniformly  described  in 
almost  the  same  words  ?  What  but  truth  and  reality  could  enable  him  to 
preserve  such  a  consistency  in  ai  scene  described  with  such  a  minute  circum- 
stantiality ?  Having  once  looked  at  the  matter  in  this  new  light,  every  succeed- 
ing moment  saw  him  mpre  ^.nd  more  satisfied  that  such  was  the  true  view 
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of  it ;  and  before  he  had  quitted  his  unfortunate  kinsman,  he  had  pretty  nearly 
convinced  himself  of  three  things  ;  first,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  a  hideous, 
little,  base-born  miscreant  and  impostor;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Gammon  must  be 
the  profoundest  scoundrel  living  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  -was  very  singular  that 
he — the  Duke — had  been  so  long  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.  But  then, 
it  subsequently  occurred  to  the  sagacious  Duke — how  was  he  to  act?  What 
position  was  he  to  assume  with  Mr.  Gammon,  when  he  came  in  the  evening, 
in  obedience  to  his  grace's  own  appointment  ?  What  reasons  could  he  assign 
for  his  sudden  change  of  opinion  ?  Nothing  new  had  occurred :  and  he  felt 
a  little  embarrassed,  seeing  that  aU  he  should  be  able  to  say,  would  be  that  he 
had  at  length  taken  a  difiEerent  view  of  the  facts  !  At  all  events,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  the  brief  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  case,  used  at  the  trials,  and  which  Mr. 
Gammon  had  some  time  before  forwarded  to  his  grace's  house,  into  the  hands 
of  som«  eminent  lawyer,  for  a  candid  and  confidential  opinion. 

Mr.  Gammon,  on  quitting  Lord  Dreddlington's  house,  quickly  recovered  from 
the  momentary  shock  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  Earl's  presence ;  and— shall 
I  record  the  fact  ? — all  other  feelings  were  merged  in  one  of  delight  and  exulta- 
tion at  the  awful  calamity  which  had  befallen  Lord  Dreddlington  :  no  one,  Mr. 
Gammon  considered,  would  thenceforth  think  of  attaching  the  least  importance 
to  anything  the  Earl  might  say,  or  had  said,  which  would  doubtless  be  deemed 
the  mere  creation  of  a  disordered  brain.  Then  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  the  silencing  Titmouse — no  difficult  matter,  since  even  he  could  com- 
prehend that  secrecy  was  to  him  a  matter  of  salvation  or  destruction.  But 
then,  again,  like  a  criminal's  chance  glance  at  the  hideous  guillotine  or  gallows 
in  the  distance — a  recollection  of  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  at  that  instant  in 
vigorous  action,  blanched  the  cheek  of  Mr.  Gammon,  and  dashed  all  his  new 
hopes  to  the  ground.  If  those  infernal  inquisitors  should  discover  all,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  Titmouse's  illegitimacy,  how  perfectly  frightful  would  be 
the  position  of  Mr.  Gammon  ?  What  would  then  avail  him  the  insanity  of 
Lord  Dreddlington  ?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  then  attributed  to  the 
right  cause — the  atrocious  cruelty  and  villainy  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him  ?  How  irretrievably  was  Gammon  committed  by  his  repeated  and  solemn 
asseverations  to  Miss  Macspleuchan  and  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ?  The 
evidence  which  sufiiced  to  entitle  Mr.  Aubrey  to  administer  to  Lady  Stratton, 
would  also  sufiice  to  entitle  him  to  an  immediate  restoration  to  the  Yatton 
property  !  And  would  the  matter  rest  there  ?  Would  no  steps  be  taken,  in 
such  an  event,  to  fix  him — Gammon — as  a  partner,  or  a  prime  mover,  in  the 
fraud  and  conspiracy  by  which  alone,  it  would  be  then  alleged.  Titmouse  had 
been  enabled  to  recover  the  property  ? 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Gammon's  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
had  been  to  communicate  to  his  lordship  information  concerning  the  position  in 
which  he  stood  with  reference  to  the  defunct  Artificial  Rain  Company.  The 
very  prominent  and  active  part  which  his  lordship  had  been  seduced  into 
taking,  in  the  patronage  and  management  of  that  Company,  had  very  reasonably 
marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  object  of  attack  to  the  creditors.  The  Company 
had  no  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  charter,  nor  deed  of  settlement ;  it  was  simply 
a  huge  unwieldy  partnerahijj,  consisting  of  all  such  persons  as  could  be  shown 
1.0  be  interested,  or  to  have  held  themselves  out  to  the  world  as  interested,  in 
it  ;  and  consequently,  whether  individually  known  or  not,  liable  to  the  public 
who  had  dealt  with  the  Company,  and  given  credit  to  it,  on  the  very  obvious 
principle  of  equity,  that  all  who  would  seek  to  share  the  profits  of  the  specula- 
tion must  be  responsible  for  its  liabilities.  In  the  present  instance,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  considerable  number  of  weak,  inex- 
perienced, but  responsible  adventui-ers,  who,  by  entering  into  the  speculation, 
bad  become  liable  to  share  Lord  Dreddlington's  burden  of  liability,  his  lordship 
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must  have  been  totally  ruined  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  As  soon  as  Sir 
Sharper  Bubble's  absconding  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
shareholders,  it  became  necessary  to  take  instant  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  state  of  affairs — and  the  liabilities  which  had  been  contracted  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.  Heavens  1  what  a  frightful  array  of  creditors  now  made  their 
appearance  against  the  Artificial  Rain  Company  !  It  was  inconceivable  how 
so  many,  and  to  so  immense  an  amount,  could  have  arisen  during  the  short 
period  of  the  Company's  being  in  existence ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  there  are 
always  thousands  of  persons  who,  as  soon  as  they  once  see  individuals  of 
undoubted  responsibility  fairly  committed  to  a  company  of  this  sort,  will  give 
almost  unlimited  credit,  and  supply  anything  that  may  be  ordered  on  behalf  or 
for  the  purposes  of  the  company.  This  Company  had  originated  in  a  supposed 
grand  discovery  of  Doctor  Diabolus  Gander,  that  there  were  certain  modes  of 
operating  upon  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  electrical  agency,  which  would 
ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  rain  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought.  Now, 
first  and  foremost  among  the  creditors  of  the  Company,  was  that  distinguished 
philosopher  himself ;  who,  to  constitute  himself  effectually  a  creditor,  had 
declined  to  take  any  shares  in  the  concern.  He  now  claimed  £1,700  for  a  series 
of  "  preliminary  experiments,"  independently  of  compensation  for  his  time  and 
services  in  conducting  the  aforesaid  experiments  ; — and,  in  order  to  put  the 
question  of  liability  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Doctor  had  taken  care,  from  time  to 
time,  to  invite  the  more  distinguished  and  wealthy  of  the  shareholders  to  come 
and  witness  his  experiments — always  carefully  noting  down  their  names,  and 
the  names  also  of  those  witnesses  who  could  prove  their  attendance — the  interest 
they  took  in  the  experiments — their  observations  as  to  the  success  of  the  Com- 
pany, etc.,  etc.,  and  their  repeated  acknowledgments  of  the  uniform  courtesy  of 
the  worthy  Doctor,  who  thought  no  pains  too  great  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
surprising  operations.  Then,  again,  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement,  signed 
by  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  one  or  two  others  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  "  permanent  scientific  director  "  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a-year,  over  and  above  the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid 
him  for  "  collateral  and  supplementary  services."  This  latter  claim,  however, 
the  Doctor  very  generously  offered  to  compromise,  in  consideration  of  the 
exhalation  of  the  Company,  on  payment  of  four  thousand  pounds  down.  Then 
came  a  demand  amounting  to  little  short  of  £25,000  for  an  inconceivable 
quantity  of  copper  wire,  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  which  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  Company,  in  the  following  way — viz.,  a  complete  circle  of  electric  com- 
munication was  to  be  obtained,  by  attaching  wires  to  the  summits  of  all  the 
church  steeples,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  wires  should  be  of  considerable 
strength  and  thickness,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  birds  fl3T-ng  against, 
and  perching  upon  them.  (But  Dr.  Gander  declared  that  he  had  discovered  a 
mode  of  charging  the  wires,  which  would  cause  any  bird  which  came  into 
contact  with  them  immediately  to  fall  down  dead.)  Then  there  were  fearful 
charges  for  at  least  nine  miles'  length  of  leaden  pipes  and  hose,  and  for  steam- 
engines,  and  electrical  machines  and  so  forth  ;  particularly  an  item  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  trying  the  experiment  in  a  village  in  the 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  and  which  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate event  occurred  which  occasioned  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  Company. 
This  will  suffice  to  give  the  uninitiated  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  liabilities  incurred  by  those  who  had  become  partners  in  this  splendid 
undertaking.  Dr.  Gander  got  two  actions  commenced  the  very  day  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Sharper  Bubble,  against  six  of  the  principal  shareholders,  in 
respect  of  his  preliminary  experiments ''  and  his  agreement  for  ten  years 
service;  and  writs  came  flutteriTig  in  almost  daily  ;  all  which  rendered  it 
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necessary  to  take  measures  for  coming  to  an  amicable  compromise.  After  very 
great  exertions,  and  attending  many  meetings,  Mr.  Gammon  succeeded  in 
provisionally  extricating  Lord  Dreddlington,  on  his  paying  down,  within  twelve 
months,  the  sum  of  £18,000  ;  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  was  in  for  some  £8,000, 
the  Marquis  of  Marmalade  for  £6,000  :  and  those  two  peers  made  the  most 
solemn  vows  never  to  have  anything  to  do  again  with  joint-stock  companies  : 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  they  had  been,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  let  ofE  easily." 
But  I  must  not  disguise  from  the  reader  that  the  Artificial  Rain  Company  was 
not  the  only  one  with  which  these  distinguished  individuals,  together  with  Lord 
Dreddlington,  had  become  connected — there  was  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh 
Water  Company,  of  which  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  were  the  solicitors 
— but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and  let  it  suffice,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  some  short  time  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  on  the  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  paid  down  the  sum  of  £10,000  on  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  sum  of  £18,000,  the  remainder  of  which  was  to  be  called  for 
in  six  months'  time.  Mr.  Gammon,  however,  could  not  think  of  the  possibility 
of  the  Gunpowder  Company's  explosion  without  a  shudder,  on  account  of  the 
dreadful  extent  to  which  Lord  Dreddlington  was  implicated,  and  from  which 
Gammon  feared  that  there  really  were  no  means  of  extricating  him.  What 
would  he  have  given  never  to  have  seduced  the  Earl  into  embarking  into  any 
such  speculations  ?  Nay,  what  would  he  not  have  given,  never  to  have  set  eyes 
upon  either  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  or  the  Lady  Cecilia  ?  What  advantage 
had  he  ever  gained,  after  aU,  by  his  desperate  grasp  after  aristocratic  connec- 
tion 1  If,  however,  the  Earl  should  prove  really  and  permanently  insane,  what 
a  Godsend  would  such  an  event  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  Gammon — 
silencing  for  ever  the  chief  sufEerer — and  saving  Gammon  from  all  the  endless 
vexations  and  anxieties  arising  out  of  personal  explanations  and  collisions  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  pecuniary  ruin. 

As  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  the  fortunate  (/)  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year — those 
of  the  public  who  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  his  public  motions,  gave 
him  credit  for  feeling  very  deeply  the  bereavement  which  he  had  sustained  in 
the  loss  of  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  but  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
family  circumstances,  could  not  help  remarking  one  little  ingredient  of  pleasure 
in  his  recent  cup  of  bitterness ;  viz. ,  that  as  Lady  Cecilia  had  left  no  dear 
pledge  of  afliection — Mr.  Titmouse  was  not  only  saved  a  vast  deal  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  child,  but  had  become  himself  heir- apparent  to 
tlio  barony  of  Drelincourt,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ;  who, 
whatever  might  be  the  efiect  of  his  whispered  misfortunes  in  his  pecuniary 
speculations,  had  not  the  power,  being  merely  tenant  for  life  under  the  entail, 
of  injuring  the  fortune  annexed  to  the  title.  Though  Mr.  Gammon  loathed 
the  very  sight,  the  very  thought,  of  Titmouse,  he  was  yet  the  centre  of 
prodigious  anxiety  to  Gammon,  who  felt  that  he  had,  at  all  events  at  present, 
a  deep  stake  in  the  upholding  to  the  world  Mr.  Titmouse's  position  and  credit. 
He  had  been  frightened  by  Gammon  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  submission 
to  all  his  requirements — one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  that  external 
decorum,  when  in  public,  which  had  produced  the  very  favourable  impression 
already  adverted  to.  The  other  was — a  vast  contraction  of  his  expenditure. 
Mr.  Gammon  insisted  upon  his  disposing  of  his  house  in  Park  Lane — which 
had,  indeed,  been  for  three  months  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  that  having 
fa,Jlen  a  prey  to  divers  of  his  execution-creditors— but  engaged  for  him  a  suite 
of  handsome  furnished  apartments  in  Chapel  Street,  Mayfair,  allowing  him 
the  attendance  of  a  valet,  as  usual  ;  and  also  hiring  for  him  a  cab,  tiger, 
gioom,  and  a  couple  of  saddle-horses,  with  which  Mr.  Titmouse  contrived  to 
make  an  appearance,  before  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  left  in  London  during 
the  autumn,  suitable  to  his  station.    Some  of  the  more  clamorous  of  his  creditors 
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Mr,  Gammon  had  contrived  to  pacify  by  considerable  payments  on  account,  and 
a  solemn  assurance  that  every  one  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  debts  was  in  train  for 
rapid  liquidation.    Could  his  creditors,  indeed — Gammon  asked — fail  to  sec 
and  judge  for  themselves,  what  an  altered  man,  in  his  person  and  habits,  Mr. 
Titmouse  had  become,  since  the  shock  he  had  received  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Cecilia?    Had,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse  felt  ever  so  disposed  to  re-enter  the  scenes 
of  profligacy — in  which  he  had  revelled  so  madly  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  after  his  extraordinary  exaltation — there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  his 
doing  so,  in  his  having  neglected  to  pay  divers  heavy  "  debts  of  honour,"  as 
they  are  strangely  called  ;  for  which  delinquencies  he  had  twice  had  Ms  nose 
pulled  in  public,  and  once  been  horse-whipped.    The  gates  of  the  sporting 
world  were  thus  finally  closed  against  him,  and  so  at  least  one  source  of 
profligate  expenditure  shut  out.    Though,  however,  he  was  free  to  ride  or 
drive  whithersoever  he  chose — and  that,  too,  as  became  a  man  of  fashion, 
in  respect  of  appearance  and  equipmen1>— he  felt  but  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Gammon  for  his  very 
means  of  subsistence.    Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  in  such  of  the  theatres 
as  were  open,  while  his  nights  were  often  passed  amidst  scenes  which  were  very 
strange  ones  indeed  for  a  young  widower  to  be  seen  in  1    Though  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Brookes',  I  must  nevertheless  do  that  respectable  club  the 
justice  of  saying  that  its  members  were  not  very  anxious  for  the  presence  or 
company  of  Mr.  Titmouse.     In  fact,  but  for  the  continued  countenance 
afforded  him,  for  reasons  best  known  to  that  gentleman,  by  Mr.  Gibbet,  my 
friend  would  have  been  some  time  ago  unceremoniously  expelled  from  the  club, 
where  he  had  made,  certainly,  one  or  two  exceedingly  disagreeable  exhibitions. 
Liquor  was  made  for  fools  to  get  drunk  with,  and  so  shorten  their  encumber- 
ing existence  upon  the  earth ;  and  as  for  Titmouse,  I  really  do  not  think  he 
ever  went  to  bed  completely  sober  ;  and  he  avowed,  that  "  whenever  he  was 
alone,  he  felt  so  miserable  ;  "  and  there  was  only  one  way,  he  said,  to  "drive 
dull  care  away."    Though  aware  of  it  in  point  of  fact.  Titmouse  had  neither 
sense  nor  sensibility  enough  to  appreciate  the  fearful  frailty  of  that  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  present  advantages  of  station  — never  refieuting  that  he  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  precipitated  down  from  his  elevation,  far  deeper 
into  obscurity  and  poverty  than  he  had  ever  emerged  from  !    He  found  town, 
at  a  dull  season — the  fall  of  the  year — to  be  sure,  become  daily  duller,  the 
sphere  of  his  enjoyments  having  become  so  miserably  contracted.    Mr.  Gammon 
was  becoming  more  and  more  stern  and  gloomy ;  in  fact.  Titmouse  always 
dreaded  to  go  near  him,  for  he  enjoined  on  Titmouse,  whenever  they  met,  a 
circumspection  which  was  new  and  intolerable.    He  was  refused  admission  at 
Lord  Dreddlington's ;  the  Duke  of  Tantallan's  he  dared  not  go  near.  When, 
in  the  park,  he  met  the  Earl's  chariot — a  dismal  object  indeed  to  him— driving 
slowly  along — all  in  deep  mourning— the  place  of  Lady  Cecilia  occupied  now 
by  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  the  shattered  old  white-haired  man  beside  her, 
taking  evidently  no  notice  of  anything  about  him  :  if  Titmouse  caught  Miss 
Macspleuchan's  eye,  it  was  instantly  removed,  as  from  a  disgusting  object.  He 
never  met  that  carriage  without  a  shudder,  and  a  violent  one,  at  thought  of 
the  frightful  fraud  of  which  he  had  been  at  first  the  unconscious  instrument, 
but  to  which  he  was  now  a  consenting  party.    He  had  earnestly  besought  Mr. 
Gammon  to  allow  him  to  spend  a  few  months  on  the  Continent,  and  provide 
him  with  funds  to  do  so ;  but  on  due  consideration,  Mr.  Gammon  refused,  in  the 
veiy  critical  conjuncture  of  existing  circumstances — at  all  events  till  he  should 
have  been  furnished  with  some  clue  to  the  course  which  the  pending  investiga- 
tion was  taking.    But  Mr.  Gammon  consented  to  his  going  down  to  Yatton  ; 
so  down  he  went,  but  to  encounter  only  sullen  faces  ;  servants  whose  wages 
were  in  arrear ;  tenants  whom  his  exactions  were  ruining ;  the  friends  of 
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Mudflint  aud  Bloodsuck  indignant  at  his  not  coming  forward  to  rescue  them 
from  impending  destruction  :  and  his  constituency  furious  at  the  number  of 
bills  remaining  unpaid  ;  at  his  total  disregard  of  their  interests  in  Parliament ; 
and  his  contemptible  and  ridiculous  conduct  and  appearance  there,  which 
had  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  the  nation.  As  for  any  of  the  nobility  or 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  course  their  notice  of  him  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  From  good  little  Dr.  Tatham,  even,  he  could  get  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  and  guarded  civility  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  fifty  times  more 
miserable  at  Yatton  than  he  had  been  in  London  ;  and,  moreover,  the  old  Hall 
had  been  completely  stripped  of  the  handsome  furniture  that  had  been  put 
into  it  on  his  coming  into  possession,  by  his  voracious  execution-creditors; 
and  all  he  could  do  here  to  enjoy  existence,  was  to  smoke,  and  drink  brandy 
and  water.  He  felt  an  impostor  ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there  ;  no  claim 
to  the  respect  or  attention  of  any  one.  Through  the  noble  grounds  of  Yatton, 
amidst  the  soft  melancholy  sunshine  of  October,  he  walked,  frightened  and 
alone  ;  a  falling  leaf  alighting  on  him  would  make  him  start  with  apprehension, 
and  almost  drop  his  cigar. 

While  such  was  the  dreary  aspect  of  things  at  Yatton,  what  was  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Gammon  in  London  1 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  who  betakes  himself  to  tortuous  modes  of 
effecting  his  purposes,  and  securing  the  objects  which  a  keen  ambition  may 
have  proposed  to  him,  can  be  happy.  The  perpetual  dread  of  detection  and 
failure,  causes  him  to  lie,  as  it  were,  ever  writhing  upon  a  bed  of  torture.  To 
feel  one's-self  failing,  in  spite  of  deeply-laid,  desperate,  and  dishonourable 
schemes  for  securing  success,  is  sickening  and  miserable  indeed.  Such  an 
one  feels  that  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  will  not  be  mitigated  or 
assuaged  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  unsuccessful  attempts — a  thought  which  is  deadening  to  the  soul ; 
and  Gammon  felt  himself  among  the  most  miserable  of  mankind.  All  other 
anxieties  were,  however,  absorbed  in  one— that  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
inquiry  then  pending  ;  and  which,  as  it  were,  darkened  his  spirit  within  him, 
and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a  millstone.  If  the  issue  of  that  inquiry  should 
be  adverse— he  had  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but  instant  flight  from  universal 
scorn  and  execration.  Of  what  avail  would  then  have  been  aU  his  prodigious 
anxieties,  sacrifices,  and  exertions,  his  deep-laid  and  complicated  plans  and 
purposes?  He  would  have  irretrievably  damned  himself,  for  what?  To  allow 
the  wretch  Titmouse  to  revel,  for  a  season,  in  unbounded  luxury  and  profligacy  1 
What  single  personal  advantage  had  Mr.  Gammon  hitherto  obtained  for  himself, 
taxed  to  their  uttermost  as  had  been  his  powerful  energies  for  the  last  three 
years  ?  First  of  all,  as  to  Miss  Aubrey,  the  lovely  object  of  his  intense  desires 
— what  advance  had  he  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects  ? 
Not  a  hair's-breadth.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  slight  footing  of  intimacy 
which  he  had  contrived,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure,  he  had  now  lost  for 
ever.  Could  they  have  failed  to  perceive,  in  spite  of  all  his  devices,  his 
hand  in  the  recent  persecution  of  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  The  stern  deportment  of  Mr. 
Eunnington,  who  had  expressly  prohibited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  all  com- 
munication with  that  gentleman  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  except  through  himself — the  aforesaid  Mr.  Eunnington — spoke  volumes. 
Moreover,  Mr,  Gammon  had  chanced  to  be  prowling  about  Vivian  Street  on 
the  very  evening  on  which  Lord  De  la  Zouch  made  his  unexpected  appearance 
with  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  already  described  ;  and  Gammon  had  seen  Mr.  Aubrey, 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  followed  by  his  lordship,  enter  his  carriage,  in 
dinner-costume ;  and  he  thought  with  a  violent  pang  of  one  Mr.  Delamere  ! 
|He  had  also  ascertained  how  suddenly  his  lordship  had  come  over  from  Paris — 
^ust  at  that  crisis  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Aubreys ;  and  how  probable  was 
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it,  that  Ms  lordship's  potent  interference  had  originated  the  formidable  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ?  And  suppose  the  results  of  these  proceedings 
should  be,  to  detect  the  imposition  by  means  of  which  Titmouse  had  been 
enabled  to  oust  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Yatton — what  must  she — what  must  they  all — - 
think  of  Mr.  G-ammon,  after  his  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey  2  Inevitably,  that  he 
had  either  originally  contrived,  or  was  now  conniving  at,  the  imposture  1 
And  what  if  she  really  were  now  all  the  while  engaged  to  the  future  Lord  De 
la  Zouch  ?  And  if  the  present  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  with  his  immense  revenues, 
were  resolved  to  bear  Mr.  Aubrey  through  all  his  difficulties  and  troubles 
with  a  high  hand  ?  Had  not  Gammon  already  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  in  the  late  accursed  bribery  actions  ?  And  suppose  him  stimulated 
to  set  on  foot  the  pending  proceedings,  by  the  communication  of  Miss  Aubrey 
Concerning  Mr.  Gammon's  own  admissions  to  her — was  his  lordship  likely  to 
falter  in  his  purposes  ! 

Look  again  at  the  financial  difficulties  which  were  thickening  around  him. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  had  been  already  raised  on  mortgage 
of  the  Yatton  estates  ! — and  not  a  shilling  more  could  now  be  raised  without 
additional  and  collateral  security,  which  Gammon  could  not  procure.  Then 
there  was  the  interest  payable  on  these  mortgages,  which  alone  swallowed  up 
some  £3,500  annually.  In  addition  to  this.  Titmouse  was  over  head-and-ears 
in  debt ;  and  he  must  be  supported  all  the  while  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
station ;  and  an  establishment  must  be  kept  up  at  Yatton.  How,  with  all  this, 
was  Mr.  Gammon's  own  dearly  bought  rent-charge  to  be  realized  ?  The  already 
over-burdened  property  was  totally  unequal  to  bear  this  additional  pressure. 
Again,  if  his  motion  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  term  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  Wig  ley  v.  Gammon  should  fail,  there  he  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  plaintiff  for  a  sum  very  considerably  exceeding  £3,000  (including 
the  heavy  costs),  and  capable  of  being  immediately  enforced  by  incarceration 
of  his  person,  or  seizure  of  Ms  goods  !  Mr.  Gammon,  moreover,  had  been 
unfortunate  in  some  gambling  speculations  in  the  funds,  by  which  means 
the  money  he  had  so  qmckly  made  had  been  as  quickly  lost.  It  was  true, 
there  were  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  two  promissory  notes  now  put  in  suit 
against  Mr.  Aubrey,  also  the  bond  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  himself,  in  all  amounting 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  with  interest  :  but  months  must  necessarily  elapse 
before,  even  in  the  ordinary  course,  the  actions  for  the  recovery  of  these  sums 
could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue — to  say  nothing  of  any  disastrous  occur- 
rence which  Gammon  could  just  conceive  the  possibility  of,  and  wMch  might 
have  the  effect  of  fatally  impugning  the  right  of  action  of  Mr.  Titmouse. 
Gammon  had  repeatedly  turned  in  his  mind  the  propriety  of  raising  money 
by  assignment  of  the  bond  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  but  for  several  reasons  had 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  venture  upon  such  a  step.  For  instance,  the  bond 
would  be  due  within  a  month  or  two  ;  and  who  would  advance  any  serious  sum 
on  so  large  a  security,  without  rigorous  inquiries  into  the  validity  of  the  bond 
in  point  of  exaction,  and  the  right  of  the  obligee  to  put  it  in  suit  ?  Supposing 
the  issue  of  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  to  be  adverse,  and  Titmouse's  title  to  the 
Yatton  property  to  be  destroyed  ;  would  not  that  at  once  invalidate  Ms  claims 
upon  the  two  promissory  notes  1  Lastly,  his  hopes  of  political  advancement, 
to  which  he  clung  with  incredible  tenacity,  fuU  blooming  though  they  had  "been 
till  the  moment  of  Ms  being  sued  for  the  bribery  penalties,  were  aU  in  danger 
of  being  blighted  for  ever,  unless  he  could  succeed  in  defeating  the  verdict 
during  the  ensuing  term,  of  wMch  he  entertained  scarce  any  hope  at  all.  But 
even  supposing  him  successful  there— what  was  to  become  of  him  if  the  issue 
of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  should  brand  him  as  abetting  imposture  of.  the 
most  gross  description — nay,  as  being  in  fact  its  originator  t  Once  or  twice, 
during  his  frequent  agitating  reviews  of  all  these  events  and  circumstances, 
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he  caught,  as  it  were,  a  ghastly  glimpse  of  a  sort  of  system  of  retribution  in 
progress — and  was  able  to  trace  evil  consequences — from  every  single  act  which 
he  had  done  ! 

Success  or  failure  in  the  ecclesiastical  suit,  was  now  in  fact  the  pivot  upon 
which  everything  turned  with  Mr.  G-ammon — it  would  be  either  his  salvation, 
or  his  destruction ;  and  the  thought  of  it  kept  him  in  a  state  of  feverish 
trepidation  and  excitement,  from  morning  to  night — rendering  him  almost 
wholly  incapable  of  attending  to  his  professional  business.  He  had  gone  down 
several  times,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Quod,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
the  course  which  things  were  taking.  Mr.  Quod  was  very  sanguine  indeed  as  to 
the  issue ;  but,  alas  1  Gammon  had  not  ventured  to  tell  him  the  true  state  of 
the  case  :  so  that  Quod  naturally  confined  himself  to  the  substantiating  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  pedigree,  as  it  had  been  propounded,  and  with  success,  at  the  trial  of 
ejectment.  Mr.  Gammon  trembled  at  the  systematic  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  cause  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey  ;  what  might  it  not  elicit  ?  Regardless 
of  the  consequences,  he  had  several  times  tried  to  ascertain  from  those  who  had 
been  examined,  the  course  of  inquiry  which  had  been  pursued,  and  the  evidence 
which  had  been  obtained  from  them — but  in  vain  :  some  ef  the  witnesses  were 
in  a  station  of  society  which  repelled  liis  advances  ;  and  others  were  effectually 
deterred  from  communicativeness  by  the  injunctions  of  the  commissioner. 
Thus  Mr.  Gammon  could  ascertain  nothing — and  was  left  to  await,  in  fearful 
suspense,  the  issue  of  this  tantalizing  process,  till  the  day  when  "  publication  " 
should  "  pass,"  and  both  parties  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  evidence  which 
had  been  obtained. 

The  prospects  of  the  Aubreys,  brightened  though  they  had  been  by  the  sudden 
interference  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  at  the  very  moment  of  their  deepest  gloom, 
did  not  disturb  that  calm  and  peaceful  course  of  Kfe  which  they  had  maintained 
through  all  their  troubles.    The  beautiful  bloom  began  to  reappear  on  the 
cheeks  both  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  the  eye  of  Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  longer 
liiden  with  gloom  and  anxiety.    He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  steadfast 
energy  till  the  period  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  quitting  town,  and  his  chambers  being 
closed  till  the  beginning  of  November.    The  Aubreys,  poor  souls  1  secretly 
pined  for  a  glimpse,  however  brief,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  September,  they,  sure  enough,  received  a  very  pressing  invitation 
from  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  for  all  of  them  to  join  them  in  France,  by 
ihe  way  of  a  total  and  enlivening  change  of  scene.    Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  had 
all  but  persuaded  Mr.  Aubrey  into  an  acceptance  of  the  kind  invitation,  when 
j6e  suddenly  thought  of  what  he  deemed  an  insuperable  obstacle.    It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Aubrey  had  given  bail  to  a  very  large  amount,  nearly 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  in  the  two  actions  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  and,  on  inquiry,  two  of  the  friends  who 
had  become  bail  for  him  were  abroad,  and  could  not  be  communicated  with  ; 
sij  Mr.  Aubrey  peremptorily  refused,  under  such  circumstances,  to  quit  the 
country,  though  for  ever  so  brief  an  interval.    On  seriously  assuring  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  that  there  existed  insuperable  objections  to  his  just  then  leaving  England, 
the  ever-active  kindness  of  his  noble  friend  prompted  a  fresh  proposal — that 
they  should,  within  a  week's  time,  all  of  them,  set  oif  for  a  lovely  residence  of 
his  lordship's  in  Essex,  some  fifteen  miles  from  town,  called  Tunstall  Priory — 
where  they  would  find  everything  fully  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  where 
they  were  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  till  they  should  be  joined  by  their  host 
and  hostess  from  Prance,  about  the  latter  end  of  October.    'Tis  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  the  exhilaration  of  spirits  with  which,  the  invitation  having 
been  most  gratefully  accepted  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  they  all  prepared  for  their  little 
journey.    Mr.  Aubrey  had  made  arrangements  for  their  going  down  by  one  of 
the  coaches,  which  went  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Priory  ;  but  here  again 
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the  thoughtful  delicacy  and  kindness  of  his  lordship  was  manifest  ;  for  the 
evening  before  they  set  off,  one  of  the  servants  from  Dover  Street  came  to  ask 
at  what  hour  they  would  wish  the  carriage  to  call  for  them,  and  the  van  for 
their  luggage — such  being  the  orders  which  had  come  from  his  lordship  ;  and 
further,  that  the  carriage  was  to  remain  at  their  command  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  at  the  Priory.  Both  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  in  their  excitement, 
burst  into  tears  on  hearing  of  this  additional  trait  of  anxious  and  considerate 
kindness.  Oh  !  it  would  have  cheered  your  heart,  good  reader,  to  see  the  blithe 
faces,  and  bounding  spirits,  with  which  that  little  family  set  o£E  on  the  ensuing 
morning  on  their  little  expedition.  Oh  1  how  refreshing  was  the  country  air  1 — 
how  enlivening  and  beautiful  the  country  scenery  amid  the  gentle  sunlight  of 
September ! — 'Twas  a  Paradise  of  a  place — and  as  day  after  day  glided  away, 
they  felt  a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  such  as  they  had  never  expe- 
rienced before  ! 

Though  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  transition,  the  order  of  events  requires  us  to 
return  to  town — and  to  no  very  pleasant  part  of  town,  viz.,  Thavies'  Inn.  'Twas 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  towards  the  close  of  October,  and  Mr. 
Gammon  was  walking  to  and  fro  about  his  room,  which  was  cheerful  with  the 
light  of  a  lamp  and  the  warmth  of  a  fire.  He  himself,  however,  was  very  far 
from  cheerful — he  was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  anxiety  and  suspense — and  well 
he  might  be,  for,  he  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
suit,  publication  having  passed  the  day  before.  He  muttered  blighting  curses  at 
the  intolerable  delay  of  old  Mr.  Quod,  who,  Mr.  Gammon  was  assured,  might 
have  procured  a  copy  of  the  evidence  several  hours  before,  with  only  moderate 
exertion.  Tvyice  had  Mr.  Gammon's  messenger  been  despatched  in  vain  ;  and 
he  was  now  absent  on  the  third  errand  to  Mr.  Quod's  chambers.  At  length  Mr. 
Gammon  heard  a  heavy  footstep  ascending  the  stairs — he  knew  it,  and,  darting 
to  the  door,  opened  it  just  as  his  messenger  had  reached  the  landing  with  a 
bulky  white  packet  under  his  arm,  sealed,  and  tied  with  red  tape. 

"  Ah  ! — that  will  do.  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! — call  to-morrow  morning," 
said  Gammon  hastily,  almost  snatching  the  packet  out  of  the  man's  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Brown — don't  let  me  be  disturbed  to-night  by  any  one — on  any  con- 
sideration," said  he  to  his  laundress  ;  and  having  ordered  her  to  close  the  outer 
door,  he  re-entered  his  sitting-room,  and  with  a  beating  heart  burst  open  the 
seals,  tape,  and  cartridge-paper,  and  fastened  in  an  instant  with  devouring 
eyes  upon  the  pregnant  enclosure.  Over  page  after  page  his  eye  glanced  with 
lightning  speed,  his  breathing  unconsciously  accelerated  the  while.  When  he 
had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  his  breath  was  for  a  moment  or  so  suspended, 
while  his  afErighted  eye  travelled  down  a  couple  of  pages,  which  told  him  all — 
all  he  had  feared  to  see,  and  more — more  than  he  had  known  himself.  "  Ah, 
perdition — the  game  is  up  !  "  he  faintly  exclaimed,  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  dismay  and  bewilderment, 
which  no  words  of  mine  are  powerful  enough  to  describe. 

Quite  as  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  on  the  same  subject  in  a  different 
quarter,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  at  the  Priory  ;  where  were  still  the 
Aubreys,  who  had  been  joined  a  week  before  by  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch, 
and  Mr.  Delamere,  for  he  had  come  over  with  them  from  the  continent.  Mr. 
Eunnington  had  written  to  assure  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  the  first  moment  of  his 
being  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  evidence,  he  would  come  down  post  with 
it.  As,  however,  nine  o'clock  elapsed  without  his  having  made  his  appearance, 
Mr.  Delamere  slipped  out,  and  without  announcing  his  attention,  ordered  his 
groom  to  have  his  horses  in  readiness  instantly ;  and  within  a  quaiter  of  an 
hour's  time  he  was  on  his  way  to  town,  having  left  a  hasty  verbal  message 
acquainting  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch  of  the  object  of  his  sudden  move 
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When,  he  reached  Mr.  Kunnington's  offices  he  found  no  one  there,  to  his  infinite 
disappointment.  Having  slept  in  Dover  Street,  he  reappeared  at  Mr.  Running- 
ton's  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  found  a  chaise  and  four  at  the 
door,  into  which  Mr.  Eunnington,  vrith  a  large  packet  under  his  arm,  was  in 
the  very  act  of  entering,  to  drive  down,  to  the  Priory. 

"  How  is  it — for  God's  sake  1 "  said  Mr.  Delamere,  rushing  forward  to  Mr. 
Eunnington,  who  was  sufficiently  surprised  at  seeing  him.  "  Oh,  thank  God  I 
The  battle's  ours  1  " — replied  Mr.  Eunnington  with  delighted  excitement.  "  The 
murder's  out ! — I'll  pledge  my  existence  that  within  six  months'  time  we  have 
them  all  back  at  Yatton  1  "     "  You're  off,  are  not  you  1 "  inquired  Delamere, 

as  excited  as  himself  "To  be  sure — won't  you  come  with  me?  "  replied  Mr. 

Eunnington.  "  Eattle  away,  my  lads  1  "  cried  out  Delamere  to  the  post-boys 
— and  the  next  moment  they  were  on  their  way.  In  somewhere  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  time,  the  reeking  horses  and  dusty  chaise  dashed  up  to  the  hall 
door  of  the  Priory  ;  and,  as  Delamere  caught  one  or  two  figures  standing 
at  the  vyindows,  he  waved  his  hand  in  triumph  through  the  chaise  window. 
That  brought  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  breathless 
to  the  door — out  jumped  Delamere,  without  waiting  for  the  steps  to  be  let 
down,  and,  grasping  the  hands  of  all  four,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm — 
"Victory  I — ^Victory! — but  where  is  she — ?"  "Somewhere  in  the  grounds, 
sir,"  replied  a  servant.  "Mr.  Eunnington  wiU  tell  you  all"- — said  Delamere; 
and,  springing  ofE  the  step,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling,  in  quest  of  Miss 
Aubrey  to  be  the  first — burning  with  the  joyful  news.  He  soon  caught  sight 
of  her  graceful  figure — she  was  standing  with  her  back  towards  him,  apparently 
in  a  musing  posture,  gazing  at  the  bubbling  rivulet.  Hearing  his  bounding 
steps,  she  turned  round,  and  started  at  seeing  him. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Aubrey — Kate,  Kate !  " — he  stammered  breathlessly — "  By  Heavens, 
we've  won  1  " — Miss  Aubrey  tui-ned  very  pale.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Delamere — you  can- 
not be — I  hope  you  are  not  mistaken  "  said  she  faintly.    "  On  my  sacred 

word  of  honour  I  have  seen — I  have  read  it  all  myself  1  'Tis  as  sure  as  that 
the  sun  is  shining — 'Tis  all  up  with  the  villains  !  "  Miss  Aubrey  made  him  no 
answer  ;  her  cheek  continued  white  as  that  of  a  statue  ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  put  his  arm  round  her — if  he  had  not,  she  would 
have  fallen. 

"  Come  ! — Come  1  My  sweet,  my  lovely  Kate  1  Eouse  yourself  1 "  cried  he, 
with  fond  anxiety,  and  pressed  his  lips  gently  on  her  forehead — a  liberty  of 
which  she  was  probably  not  conscious,  for  she  made  no  show  of  resistance. 
Presently  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  her  eyes  opened,  and  finding  herself  entirely 
in  his  embrace,  she  made  a  slight  efiort  to  disengage  herself,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  supporting  her  on  one  knee — for  there  was  no  bench  or  seat  within  view. 
She  burst  into  tears,  and  they  soon  relieved  her  pent-up  bosom  of  its  excitement. 

"Dearest  Kate — it's  glorious  news,  and  I  have  been  too  hasty  with  it?" 
"  No — no — Mr.  Delamere  ?  I  am  only  overpowered  with  joy  and  with  gratitude  1 
Oh,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  could  sink  out  of  your  sight !  "  "  Pho  I  my  own  angel  1 — 
Don't  make  me  miserable  by  talking  in  that  strain  !  "  "  Well,  what  shall  I 
say  !  "  cried  she  passionately,  bursting  again  into  tears,  and  turning  her  face 
from  him,  feeling  that  it  was  reddening.  "  Say,  Kate  ?  That  you  will  let  me 
love  you,  and  will  love  me  in  return  !  Come,  my  own  Kate !  Heaven  smiles 
on  you — smile  you  on  me  !  "  She  spoke  not — but  sobbed,  her  face  still  averted 
from  him.  "  I  know  you  won't  say  me  nay,-  Kate,  if  it's  only  for  the  news  I've 
brought  you  express" — said  Delamere  ardently,  and  imprinted  a  passionate  kiss 
on  her  unresisting  lips. 

"  My  sweet  Kate  1  how  I  have  thought  of  you  in  every  part  of  the  world  in 
which  I've  been  " — commenced  Delamere,  after  having  a  second,  and  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  time  imprinted  his  lips .  upon  those  of  his  beautiful  and  blushing 


mistress — and  Heaven  only  knows  what  other  absurdities  he  might  have  been 
guilty  of,  when,  to  Kate's  inconceivable  embarrassment,  behold  a  sudden  turn 
brought  them  full  in  view  of  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Aubrey, '  cried  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  "  we  have  come  to  congratu- 
late you  on  this  great  event !  "  and  he  grasped  her  afEectionately  by  the  hands, 
and  then  Lady  De  la  Zouch  embraced  her  future  daughter-in-law,  whose  cheeks 
burned  like  fire,  while  those  of  Mr.  Delamere  tingled  a  little. 

"Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  seem  to  have  been  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  said  his  lordship  in  a  low  tone,  and  laughing,  having  left  Miss 
Aubrey  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch  together  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Dearest  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  how  did  my  brother  bear  it  1  "  inquired  Miss 
Aubrey. 

"  He  bore  it  with  calmness,  though  he  turned  very  pale  ;  but  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey 
was  very  painfully  excited — it  was  really  a  most  afEecting  scene.  But  she  is 
much  better  now — shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?^ — By  the  way,"  added  she 
slyly,  "  now  you're  come  into  your  fortune,  as  the  saying  is,  Kate — I — I  suppose 
GeofEry  has  been  talking  nonsense  to  you  !  "  Poor  Kate  blushed  deeply,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

That  was  a  happy  day,  and  Mr.  Eunnington,  having  been  compelled  to  stay 
to  dinner,  returned  home  at  a  late  hour,  feeling  already  richly  repaid  for  all 
his  exertions.  Miss  Aubrey  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  in  her  own  room  writing, 
according  to  a  promise  she  had  given,  a  very  long  letter  to  Dr.  Tatham,  in 
which  she  gave  him  as  full  an  account  as  she  could  of  the  surprising  and 
decisive  event  which  had  happened.  'Twas  quite  the  letter  of  a  daughter  to  a 
fond  father — full  of  ardent  affection,  and  joyous  anticipations  of  seeing  him 
again  ;  but  as  to  the  other  little  incident  of  the  day,  which  concerned  herself 
personally,  Kate  paused — laid  down  her  pen — ^resumed  it — blushed — hesitated 
— and  at  length  extinguished  her  taper  and  retired  to  rest,  saying  to  herself 
that  she  would  tIdnJt  of  it,  and  make  up  her  mind  by  the  morning. 

The  letter  went  off,  however,  after  all,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
possibility  of  its  lovely  writer  becoming  a  future  Lady  De  la  Zouch.  , 
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The  reader  may  possibly  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Titmouse  had  established 
his  right  to  succeed  to  the  Tatton  property,  then  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  by 
making  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  on,  the  trial  at  York,  that  he,  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  Titmouse,  was  descended  fi'om  an  elder  branch  of  the  Aubrey 
family  :  that  there  had  existed  an  unsuspected  female  descendant  of  Stephen 
Dreddhngton,  the  elder  brother  of  GeofEry  Dreddlington,  through  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey  derived  his  claim  to  his  succession ;  and  that  this  obscure  female 
descendant  had  left  issue  equally  obscure  and  unsuspected— viz.,  Gabriel  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse — to  whom  our  friend  Titmouse  was  shovm  to  be  heir-at-lawi 
In  fact,  it  had  been  made  out  in  open  court,  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
First,  that  the  aforesaid  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  was  the  direct  descendant, 
through  the  female  line,  of  Stephen  Dreddlington  ;  Secondly,  had  been  shown 
tl  ,  marriage  of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse;  Thirdly,  the  birth  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  issue  of  that  marriage.  All  these 
were  not  only  proved,  but  unquestionable  facts  ;  and  for  them  as  far  as  descent 
went,  the  preferable  right  of  Titmouse  to  that  of  Aubrey,  resulted  as  an  inevit- 
able inference,  and  the  verdict  went  accordingly.  But  as  soon  as,  according 
to  the  happy  and  invaluable  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General,  a  rigid  inquiry 
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had  been  instituted  on  the  spot,  whence  the  oral  and  documentary  evidence  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  GamTnon — an  inquiry  conducted  by  persons  infinitely 
more  familiar  with  such  matters  than  lawyers,  those  acute  and  indefatigable 
inquisitors  succeeded  in  making  the  following  remarkable  discovery.  It  was 
found  that  the  two  old  witnesses  who  had  been  called  to  prove  that  part  of  the 
case,  on  the  trial,  had  since  died — one  of  them  very  recently.  But  in  pushing 
their  inquiries,  one  or  two  other  old  witnesses  were  met  with  who  had  not  been 
called  by  Mr.  Gammon,  even  if  he  had  been  aware  of  their  existence  ;  and 
one  of  these,  an  old  man,  while  being  closely  interrogated  upon  another  matter, 
happened  to  let  fall  some  expressions  which  startled  the  person  making  minutes 
of  the  evidence ;  for  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  mother  under  three  difEerent 
names,  Gubbins,  OaMei/,  and  Johnson.  Now,  the  proof  of  the  trial  had  been 
simply  the  marriage  of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  by  banns,  to  Janet  Johnson, 
spinster.  Either,  then,  both  the  witnesses  must  be  mistaken  as  to  her  having 
had  other  names,  or  there  must  be  some  strange  mystery  at  the  bottom  of  it — 
and  so  it  at  length  turned  out.  This  woman's  maiden  name  had  been  Gubbins ; 
then  she  had  mamed  a  ropemaker,  of  the  name  of  Oakley,  in  Stafiordshire,  but 
had  separated  from  him,  after  two  or  three  years'  quarrelsome  cohabitation, 
and  gone  into  Yorkshire,  where  she  had  resided  for  some  time  with  an  aunt — 
in  fact,  no  other  a  person  than  old  Blind  Bess.  Afterwards,  she  had  become 
acquainted  vrith  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse ;  and,  to  conceal  the  fact  of  her 
previous  marriage — her  husband  being  alive  at  the  time — she  was  married  to 
Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  under  the  name  of  "Johnson."  Two  years  afterwards, 
this  exemplary  female  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  father  came  up  to  London,  bringing  with  him  his  only  son — and 
some  five  years  afterwards  died,  leaving  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  behind  him 
for  the  bringing  up  of  Tittlebat  decently — a  duty  undertaken  by  a  distant 
relative  of  his  father,  and  who  had  been  dead  some  years.  Of  course  Titmouse, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader,  knew  no  more  than  the 
dead  of  his  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
Aubreys  in  Yorkshire ;  nor  of  the  very  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  his 
mother's  marriage,  with  which  the  reader  has  just  been  made  acquainted. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Gammon  might  have  been  able, 
even  if  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  facts,  to  produce  an  impregnable 
case  in  court  by  calling,  with  judgment,  only  that  evidence  which  was  requisite 
to  show  the  marriage  of  Titmouse's  father  with  Janet  Johnson — viz.,  an  ex- 
amined copy  of  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  Grilston  ;  of  the  fact  of  the 
marriage  imder  the  names  specified  ;  and  some  other  slight  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  parties.  How  was  the  Attorney-General,  or  any  one  advising 
him,  to  have  got  at  the  mystery  attending  the  name  of  "Johnson,"  in  the  absence 
of  suspicion  pointed  precisely  at  that  circumstance  ? 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Gammon  became  acquainted  with  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was  singular.  While  engaged  in  obtaining  and  arranging  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lynx's 
opinion,  Mr.  Gammon  stumbled  upon  a  witness  who  dropped  one  or  two 
expressions,  which  suddenly  reminded  him  of  two  little  documents  which  had 
been  some  time  before  put  into  his  possession,  without  his  having  then  attached 
the  least  importance  to  them.  He  was  so  disturbed  at  the  coincidence,  that  he 
returned  to  town  that  very  night  to  inspect  the  papers  in  question.  They  had 
been  obtained  by  Snap  from  old  Blind  Bess  :  in  fact,  inter  nos,  he  had  purloined 
them  from  her  on  one  of  the  occasions  of  his  being  with  her  in  the  manner  long 
ago  described,  having  found  them  in  an  old  Bible  which  was  in  a  still  older 
canvas  bag  and  they  consisted  of,  first,  a  letter  from  one  James  Oakley  to  his 
wife,'  informing  her  that  he  was  dying,  and  that,  having  heard  she  was  living 
with  another  man,  he  exhorted  her  to  leave  her  wicked  courses  before  she  died  ; 
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secondly,  a  letter  from  one  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  to  h.is  wife,  reproaching 
her  with  drunkenness  and  loose  conduct,  and  saying  that  she  knew  as  well  as  he 
did,  that  he  could  transport  her  any  day  he  liked  ;  therefore,  she  had  better 
mind  what  she  was  about.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  county  jail,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  for  some  ofEence  against  the  game-laws.  Old  Blind  Bess  had 
been  very  feeble  when  her  niece  came  to  live  with  her  ;  and,  though  aware  of 
her  profligate  conduct,  had  never  dreamed  of  the  connection  between  the  great 
family  at  the  Hall  and  her  niece's  child.  These  were  the  two  documents  which 
Mr.  Titmouse  had  destroyed,  on  Gammon's  having  entrusted  them  for  a  moment 
into  his  hands.  Though  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  them  as  Mr. 
Gammon  did — since  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  been  made  available 
evidence  for  any  purpose  contemplated  by  Gammon — I  am  not  surprised  at 
his  doing  so.  They  were  infinitely  too  dangerous  documents  to  admit  of  his 
taking  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  ;  he  therefore  kept  them  entirely  to  himself, 
as  also  the  discovery  to  which  they  led,  not  trusting  his  secret  even  to  either 
of  his  partners.  Before  the  case  had  come  into  Court,  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  in. 
possession  of  the  facts  now  laid  for  the  first  time  before  the  reader — contem- 
plating, from  the  first,  the  use  to  be  thereafter  made  of  the  prodigious  power  he 
should  have  become  possessed  of,  in  aid  of  his  own  personal  advancement.  Thus 
was  Titmouse  base-born  indeed — in  fact,  doubly  illegitimate  ;  for,  first,  his 
mother  had  been  guilty  of  bigamy  in  marrying  his  father  ;  and,  secondly,  even 
had  that  not  been  so,  her  marrying  under  a  false  name  had  been  suflScient  to 
make  the  marriage  utterly  void,  and  equally,  of  course,  to  bastardize  her  issue. 

Such,  then,  was  the  damning  discovery  effected  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, and  which  would  by  and  by  blazon  to  the  whole  world  the  astounding 
fact,  that  this  doubly  base-born  little  wretch  had  been  enabled  by  the  profound 
machinations  of  Mr.  Gammon,  not  only  to  deprive  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  Yatton 
estates,  but  also  to  intermarry  with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  the  last  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  noble  Dreddlingtons  and  Drelincourts — to  defile  the  blood,  and  blight 
the  honour,  of  perhaps  the  oldest  and  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Upon  Mr.  Gammon,  it  lit  like  a  thunderbolt.  For  many  hours  he  seemed  to 
have  been  utterly  crushed  and  blasted  by  it.  His  faculties  appeared  paralyzed. 
He  was  totally  incapable  of  realizing  his  position — of  contemplating  the  pro- 
digious and  appalling  consequences  which  must  inevitably  and  almost  imme- 
diately ensue.  He  lay  upon  the  sofa  the  whole  night  without  closing  his  eyes, 
or  having  moved  a  muscle  since  he  had  thrown  himself  down  upon  it.  His 
laundress  came  in  with  his  bed-candle,  trimmed  the  lamp,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
withdrew,  supposing  him  asleep.  The  fire  went  out — then  the  lamp  —  and 
when,  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  his  laundress  reappeared,  he  lay 
stiU  on  the  sofa ;  and  a  glimpse  of  his  pale  and  haggard  face  alarmed  her  greatly, 
and  she  went  for  a  medical  man  before  he  was  aware  of  her  having  done  so. 
On  her  returning,  and  informing  him  of  what  she  had  done,  it  roused  him  from 
his  lethargy,  and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  he  desired  her  to  go  back  and  request 
the  medical  man  not  to  come,  as  it  was  unnecessary.  Heaving  profounds  sighs, 
he  proceeded  to  his  dressing-room,  got  through  his  toilet,  and  then  sat  down  to 
the  breakfast  table,  and  for  the  first  time  made  a  very  powerful  effort  to  address 
his  mind  to  the  awful  nature  of  the  emergency  into  which  he  was  driven. 
Mr.  Quod  soon  after  made  his  appearance. 

'•  This  is  a  very — very — vyly  lusiness,  Mr.  Gammon  1  "  quoth  he,  with  a 
gloomy  countenance,  as  he  sat  down  ;  "  I  look  upon  it  there's  an  end  to  the  suit 
— eh  !  "  "  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  stir  further,  certainly,"  replied  Mr. 
Gammon,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  speak  calmly :  then  there  was  a  pause. 
'■  And  1  should  think  the  matter  can't  end  here,'"  presently  added  Mr.  Quod. 
"  With  such  evidence  as  this,  of  course  they'll  attack  Yatton  !  "  "  Then  I  am 
prepared  to  resist  them,"  said  Gammon  ;  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
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.sole  object  of  Mr.  Quod's  visit  was  to  be  seen  after  the  payment  of  his  bill— a 
reasonable  anxiety,  surely,  considering  the  untoward  issue  of  the  proceedings. 

"  How  could  all  this  have  escaped  me,  in  getting  up  the  case  for  the  trial  ?  " 
said  Gammon  after  a  pause,  darting  an  anxious  and  furtive  glance  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Ay — I  hope  this  will  teach  you  common-law  fellows  that  there's  a  trick  or 
two  worth  knowing  at  Doctor's  Commons  I "  replied  Mr.  Quod.  "  D'ye  remember 
what  I  told  you  at  starting? — How  was  it,  d'ye  say,  you  couldn't  find  it  out? 
No  one  could,  till  we  did ! — But,  by  the  way,  do  we  fight  any  more  in  the  cause  ? 
Because  we  must  decide  at  once — it's  no  use,  I  should  say,  going  to  the  expense 
of  a  hearing— —  " 

"I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Quod,"  replied 
Gammon  with  an  air  of  repressed  fury  ;  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his 
visitor  for  the  present;  and  then  reperused  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and 
considered  within  himself,  as  w^ell  as  he  was  able,  what  course  he  ought  to 
pursue.  .  He  had  need,  truly,  to  do  so,  for  he  very  shortly  found  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  in  Mr.  Eunnington — uncompromising  and  unrelenting — 
whpse  movements  were  equally  prompt,  vigorous  and  skilful.  That  gentleman, 
following  up  his  blow,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholm,e 
who  had  just  returned  to  town  for  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year — viz., 
Michaelmas  Term — first  of  all  gave  notice,  through  Mr.  Pounce,  of  his  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  suit  for  administration  ;  but  found  that  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter  had  struck  ;  Mr.  Quod  formally  notified  his  abandonment  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  So  far  so  good.  Mr.  Kunnington's  next  step  was 
to  go  down  into  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pounce,  and 
by  his  own  experienced  confidential  clerk,  in  order  to  ascertain  still  more 
distinctly  and  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  in  existence 
impeaching  the  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  His  inquiries  were  so  satisfactory, 
that,  within  a  week  of  his  return  to  town,  he  had  caused  an  action  of  ejectment 
,  to  bq  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  property  ;  and  copies 
of  the  "  Declaration "  to  be  served  on  Mr.  Titmouse  and  on  every  tenant  in 
possession  upon  the  estate.  Then  he  served  notices  on  them,  calling  upon  each 
.  and  every  of  them  not  to  pay  rent  in  future  to  any  one  except  Charles  Aubrey, 
Esquire,  or  his  agents  by  him  lawfully  appointed  ;  and  caused  a  formal  demand 
of  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  to  be  forthwith  served  upon  Mr.  Titmouse,  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and  also  advertise- 
ments to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  to  caution  all  persons  against  advancing 
money  on  mortgage  or  on  any  other  security  of  the  Yatton  property,  "  formerly 
in  possession  of,  and  now  claimed  by,  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  but  at  present 
wrongfully  held  by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which 
an  action  has  been  commenced,  and  is  now  pending; "  and  also  from  advancing 
money  "  on  the  faith  or  security  of  a  certain  bond  conditioned  in  the  penalty 
of  £20,000  for  the  payment  to  Tittlebat  Titmouse  of  £10,000,  with  interest,  on 
c)r  before  the  24th  of  January  next,  and  dated  the  26th  July,  18 — ,  and  signed 
by  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  the  same  having  been  obtained 
by  undue  means,  and  on  a  false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  money  being  due 
from  the  said  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  to  the  aforesaid  Tittlebat  Titmouse." 

These  advertisements,  and  certain  paragraphs  relating  to  the  same  matter, 
which  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  to  the  consterna  tion  of  Gammon, 
came  under  the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  and  struck  him  dumb  with 
dismay  and  horror  at  so  decisive  and  public  a  corroboration  of  his  worst  fears. 
A  similar  effect  they  produced  upon  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  for  some  time  from  the  observation  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  But  there  were  certain  other  persons  in  whom  these 
announcements  excited  ap  amazing  aegree  of  excitement  and  agitation  :  viz., 
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three  Jewish  gentlemen,  Mordecai  Gripe,  Mephibosheth  Maharshaial-hash- 
baz,  and  Israel  Fang,  who  were  at  present  the  depositaries  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
title-deeds,  with  a  lien  upon  them,  as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  being  the  amount  of  money  they  had 
advanced  in  hard  cash,  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  upon  mortgage  of  his  Yatton  estates. 
The  last  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen — old  Mr.  Pang — had  advanced  no 
less  a  sum  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  had  been  the  first  applied  to, 
and  had  most  fortunately  taken  a  collateral  security  for  the  whole  sum 
advanced  ;  viz.,  a  bond — the  bond  of  our  old  friend,  "  Thomas  Tag-rag,  draper 
and  mercer,  of  No.  375,  Oxford  Street,  and  Satin, Lodge,  Clapham,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey."  As  soon  as  ever  the  dismayed  Israehte,  by  his  attorney,  had 
ascertained,  by  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — 
where  all  was  confusion — that  there  really  was  a  claim  set  up  to  the  whole  of 
the  estates,  on  behalf  of  him  who  had  been  so  recently  and  suddenly  dis- 
possessed of  them,  he  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  "  Oh,  ma  Got !  oh,  ma  dear 

Got  I    Shoo  Tag-rag  1    Shoo  on  the  bond  1    Looshe  no  time  "  and  he  was 

obeyed. 

Terrible  to  tell,  two  big  bum-bailifEs  the  next  day  walked  into  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  was  sitting,  his  pen  in  his  hand,  biisily  checking  some  bills 
Just  made  out,  and  without  the  least  ceremony  hauled  him  off,  hardly  giving 
him  time  to  put  his  hat  on,  bat  gruffly  uttering  in  his  ear  some  such  astounding 
words  as  "Thirty  thousand  pounds  !  "  He  resisted  desperately,  shouting  out 
for  help,  on  which  all  the  young  men  jumped  over  the  counters,  and  seemed 
to  be  coming  to  the  rescue  !  while  one  or  two  female  customers  rushed 
affrighted  out  of  the  shop.  The  young  men  merely  crowded  round,  and 
clamoured  loudly,  without  venturing  upon  a  conflict  with  the  two  myrmidons 
of  the  law,  who  clapped  their  prize  into  a  coach  that  was  standing  opposite 
— Mr.  Tag-rag,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  with  impassioned  gesticulation, 
protesting  that  he  would  have  them  both  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  They 
laughed  at  him  good-humouredly,  and  in  due  time  deposited  him  safely  in  the 
lock-up  of  Mr.  Vice,  who,  on  seeing  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  troublesome, 
thrust  him  unceremoniously  into  the  large  room  in  which,  it  may  be  recollected, 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  for  a  few  minutes  incarcerated,  and  left  him,  telling 
him  he  might  write  to  his  attorney.  There  he  continued  for  a  long  while  in 
a  state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Indeed,  he  must  have  fancied  that  the  devil 
had  made  it,  just  then,  his  particular  business  to  worry  and  ruin  him ;  for 
what  do  you  think  had  happened  to  him  only  two  days  before  ?  an  event 
which  had  convulsed  Clapham  to  its  centre — so  much,  at  least,  of  (Jlapham  as 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Tag-rags  and  the  Reverend  Dismal  Horror,  his 
chapel  and  congregation.  That  young  shepherd  of  faithful  souls  having  long 
cherished  feelings  of  ardent  fondness  towards  one  gentle  lamb  in  his  flock  in 
particular — viz.,  Tabitha  Tag-rag — who  was  the  only  child  of  the  wealthiest 
member  of  his  little  church — took  upon  himself  to  lead  her,  nothing  loth,  a 
very  long  and  pleasant  ramble — in  plain  English,  Mr.  Dismal  Horror  had 
eloped  with  the  daughter  of  his  head  deacon — to  the  infinite  scandal  and  disgust 
of  his  congregation,  who  forthwith  met  and  deposed  him  from  his  pulpit  ; 
after  which  his  father-in-law  solemnly  made  his  will,  bequeathing  everything 
he  had  to  a  newly-established  Dissenters'  college  ;  and  the  next  day — being 
just  about  the  time  that  the  grim  priest  of  Gretna  was  forging  the  bonds  of 
Hymen  for  the  happy  and  lovely  couple  before  him,  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  hauled 
'  off  in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned — which  two  occurrences  would  have 
the  effect  of  enabling  Mr.  Dismal  Horror  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
attachment — an  opportunity  for  which  he  vowed  that  he  panted — inasmuch 
'  as  he  and  she  had  become,  indeed,  all  the  world  to  each  other.  He  must  now 
go  into  some  other  line  of  business,  in  order  to  support  his  fond  and  lovely  wife ; 
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and,  as  for  Tag-rag,  Ms  pious  purposes  were  frustrated  altogether.  There  was 
no  impeaching  the  validity  of  the  bond  held  by  the  inexorable  Jew  who  had 
arrested  him,  and  who  clearly  had  been  no  party  to  any  fraud  by  which — if  any 
—the  signature  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  been  procured  to  the  bond.  Mr.  Tag-rag's 
attorney,  Mr.  Snout,  instantly  called  upon  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  astounding  transaction  by  which  his  client 
had  been  drawn  into  so  ruinous  a  liability — but  was  very  cavalierly  treated ; 
for  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  must,  in  their  opinion,  have  lost  his 
senses— at  all  events  his  memory  ;  for  that  he  had  most  deliberately  executed 
the  bond,  after  its  nature  had  been  fully  explained  to  him  by  Mr.  Gammon— 
and  his  signature  was  witnessed  and  attested  in  the  usual  way  by  a  clerk  in 
the  oiEce,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  three  partners.  On  hearing  all  this— and 
examining  Mr.  Amminadab,  who  stated,  without  any  hesitation,  as  the  fact  in 
truth  was,  that  he  had  been  called  in  especially  to  see  Mr.  Tag-rag  execute  the 
bond,  and  had  seen  and  heard  him  deliberately  sign  and  say  he  delivered  it 
as  his  act  and  deed — Mr.  Snout  hurried  back  to  his  frenzied  client,  and 
endeavoured,  for  a  long  while,  to  reason  with  him,  explaining  to  him  the 
glaring  improbability  of  his  version  of  the  affair.  This  led  to  very  high  words 
indeed  between  them,  and  at  length  Mr.  Tag-rag  actually  spit  in  his  face  ;  and 
Mr.  Snout,  being  a  very  little  man,  and  unable  to  resent  the  insult  eSectually, 
instantly  quitted  the  room,  expressing  his  firm  belief  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  a 
swindler,  and  he  would  no  more  be  concerned  for  a  person  of  that  description. 
Mr.  Tag-rag  could  not  get  bail  for  so  frightful  an  amount ;  so  he  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  by  remaining  in  prison  for  three' weeks.  Down,  then,  came 
all  his  creditors  upon  him  in  a  heap,  especially  the  Jew  ;  a  rattling  bankruptcy 
ensued — the  upshot  of  the  whole  being — to  anticipate,  however,  a  little — that  a 
first  and  final  dividend  was  declared  of  thi-ee-farthings  in  the  pound — for  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  speculating  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one  had 
had  the  least  idea  of.  I  ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned  that,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Tag-rag  had  become  bankrupt,  and  his  assignees  had  been  appointed,  they 
caused  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  for  fraud  and  conspiracy  in  obtaining  the  bond 
from  Mr.  Tag-rag  ;  and,  on  the  same  grounds,  made  an  application,  fortified  by 
strong  affidavits,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  strike  them  all  off  the  rolls.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  two  other  unfortunate  mortgagees,  Mordecai  Gripe, 
and  Mephibosheth  Maharshalal-hash-baz — who  had  no  security  at  all  for  their 
advances  except  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate,  and  the  personal  covenant  of  Mr. 
Titmouse— beset  the  office  in  Saffron  Hill  from  morning  to  night,  like  a  couple 
of  frantic  fiends,  and  nearly  drove  poor  old  Quirk  out  of  his  senses.  Mr.  Snap 
was  peremptory  and  insolent ;  while  Gammon  seldom  made  his  appearance — 
and  would  see  no  one  at  his  private  residence,  pleading  serious  indisposition. 

After  anxious  reflection,  Mr.  Gammon  did  not  absolutely  despair  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  perils  with  which  he  was  environed.  As  for  certain  fond  hopes 
of  political  advancement,  he  did  not  despair  of  prevailing  on  his  friends  at 
headquarters  to  overlook  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  in  the  adverse 
verdict  for  the  bribery  penalties,  even  should  he  fail  in  his  motion  to  defeat 
that  verdict  in  the  ensuing  term.  He  had  had  a  distinct  intimation  that — that 
one  obstacle  removed — a  very  important  and  influential  situation  under  govern- 
ment was  within  his  reach.  But,  alas  !  this  last  overwhelming  misfortune — 
how  could  he  possibly  evade  or  surmount  it?  What  human  ingenuity  or 
intrepidity  could  avail  to  extricate  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  avowal  to 
Miss  Aubrey — and  his  counter-statements  to  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  and  Miss 
Macspleuchan — to  say  nothing  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ?  He  resolved  to  risk 
it — to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  mere 
presence  of  difficulty  strung  his  nerves  to  encounter  it,   He  resolved  to  rely  on 
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the  impossibility  of  fixing  him  directly  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rottenness  of 
Titmouse's  pretensions — at  all  events,  till  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
the  trial,  and  Titmouse's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Cecilia.  It  occurred  to  him, 
as  calculated,  moreover,  to  aid  his  contemplated  movements,  if  he  could  find  a 
fair  pretext  for  throwing  overboard  his  partners,  especially  Mr.  Quirk — satisfied 
that  his  own  uniform  caution  had  prevented  him  from  committing  himself  to 
them — or  at  least  had  deprived  them  of  means  of  proving  it.  He  very  soon  met 
with  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself. 

Some  week  or  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  Mr.  Quirk  was 
walking  down  Parliament  Street,  on  his  way  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
hoping,  amongst  other  things,  to  hear  the  court  say  whether  they  would  grant 
or  refuse  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  in  a  certain  cause  of  Wigley  v.  Gammon, 
which  had  been  moved  for  on  the  first  day  of  term  by  Sir  Charles  WolstenhoLme, 
and  which  Lord  Widdrington  had  said  the  court  would  take  a  day  or  two's 
time  to  consider.  Mr.  Quirk's  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  person,  a  few  steps  in. 
advance  of  him,  which  he  fancied  he  had  seen  before.  In  a  few  minutes'  time 
the  old  gentleman  was  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration ;  for  in  a  young  man, 
about  thirty  years  old,  decently  dressed — thin,  sallow,  and  wearing  a  very 
depressed  air— Mr.  Quirk  recognized  Mr.  Steggars — a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
imagined  to  be  at  that  moment  comfortably  settled  at  Botany  Bay  !  This  was 
the  individual,  it  may  be  recollected,  whose  breach  of  trust,  when  a  clerk  of  Mr. 
Parkinson's  at  Grilston,  had  led  to  Mr.  Quirk's  discovery  of  the  infirmity  in  Mr. 
Aubrey's  title.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Steggars  had  quitted  England,  as  the 
reader  may  recollect,  disgusted  with  Mr.  Quirk's  conduct  towards  him  ;  and  had 
also  subsequently  experienced  some  little  remorse  on  account  of  his  ovm  mean 
and  cruel  conduct  towards  a  gentleman  and  his  amiable  family.  He  had 
contrived  to  make  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  known  to  an  official  individual 
at  Botany  Bay,  who  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  matters  fully 
to  the  authorities  at  home — the  principal  of  whom,  the  Home  Secretary,  had 
been,  and  indeed  continued  to  be,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Aubrey's.  The 
minister  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  Steggars'  behaviour  while 
abroad,  which  was  so  satisfactorily  answered  as  to  procure  a  remission  of  the 
remainder  of  his  sentence,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  fourth  year's  service 
at  Botany  Bay.  Immediately  on  his  return — which  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
days  before  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term— he  sought  out  Mr.  Aubrey's 
attorneys,  Messrs  Eunnington,  and  put  them  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  relating  to  Mr.  Quirk's  grossly  dishonourable  conduct  in  obtaining 
and  acting  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  supposed  defect  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  title. 
Upon  Mr.  Quirk's  coming  alongside  of  this  gentleman,  and  looking  at  him  with 
a  most  anxious  inqnisitiveness,  he  encountered  a  fearfully  significant  glance — 
and  then  Mr.  Steggars,  in  a  very  pointed  and  abrupt  manner,  crossed  over  the 
street  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  him.  Mr.  Quirk  was  so  dreadfully  discon- 
certed by  this  occurrence,  that  instead  of  going  on  to  court,  where  he  would 
have  heard  Mr.  Gammon's  rule  for  a  new  trial  refused,  he  retraced  his  steps 
homeward,  and  arrived  at  the  office  just  as  a  clerk  was  inquiring  for  him  ;  and 
who,  on  seeing  him,  put  into  his  hands  the  following  startling  document,  being  a 
•"  Rule,'"  which  had  been  granted  the  day  before,  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  :— 

"  On  reading  the  Affidavit  of  Jonathan  Steggars,  the  affidavits  of  James 
Parkinson  and  Charles  Eunnington,  and  the  paper-writing  marked  A,  all  hereto 
annexed.  It  is  ordered  that  Caleb  Quirk,  Gentleman,  an  attorney  of  this 
■Honourable  Court,  do,  on  Wednesday  next,  in  this  present  term,  show  cause 
\vhy  he  should  not  forthwith  deliver  up  to  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  the  deeds 
and  documents  specified  in  the  paper-writing  hereto  annexed,  marked  A,  and 
also,  why  he  should  not  answer  the  matters  coMained  in  tlie  said  Affidavits, 
Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Wolstenholme, 
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"  By  the  Court." 

"Oh  Lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk  faintly,  and,  sinking  into  his  chair, 
inquired  for  Mr.  Gammon  ;  but,  as  usual,  he  had  not  been  at  the  oifice  that 
day.  Giring  orders  to  Mr.  Amminadab  to  have  copies  taken  immediately  of  the 
affidavits  mentioned  in  the  rule,  Mr.  Quu-k  set  ofE  for  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers, 
but  missed  that  gentleman,  who,  he  learned,  was  down  at  court.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Gammon  called  at  the  office,  but  Mr.  Quirk  was  absent ;  on  going,  however, 
into  the  old  gentleman's  room,  Mr.  Gammon's  eye  lit  on  the  above-mentioned 
"rule,"  and  also  on  the  affidavits  upon  which  it  had  been  granted.  Having 
hurriedly  glanced  over  them,  he  hastily  replaced  them  on  the  desk,  as  he  had 
found  them,  and  repaired  to  his  own  room  greatly  flustered — resolved  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Quirk's  arrival,  and  appear  to  be  informed  by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  existence  of  the  aforesaid  rule  and  affidavits.  While  he  was  really  buried 
in  a  reverie,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  his 
countenance  miserably  pale  and  harassed,  Mr.  Quirk  burst  hastily  into  his  room 
with  the  rule  and  affidavits  in  his  hand. 

" Oh  Lord,  Gammon  1  How  are  you,  Gammon?"  he  stuttered.  "  Haven't  seen 
yon  this  age  1'— Where  have  you  been?  How  are  you,  eh?"  and  he  grasped 
very  cordially  the  cold  hand  of  Mr.  Grammon,  which  did  not  return  the  pressure. 
"  I  am  not  very  well,  Mr.  Quirk  ;  but — you  seem  agitated  ! — Has  anything  fresh 

hap  "  "  Fresh  ? — Ecod,  my  dear  Gammon  !  Fresh,  indeed  1    Here's  a  tiew 

enemy  come  into  the  field  ! — D  d  if  I  don't  feel  going  mad  ! — Look,  Gammon, 

look  !  " — and  he  placed  the  rule  and  affidavits  in  Mr.  Gammon's  hands,  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  "  What ! — Answer  the  matters  of  tJie  affidavit  1  "  quoth 
Gammon  amazedly. — "  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing,  Mr.  Quirk  ?  And — 
who  upon  earth  is  Jonathan  Steggars  ?  "  "  Who's  Steggars  !  "  echoed  Mr, 
Quirk  stupidly.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Quirk — Steggars.  Who  is  he  1  "  repeated  Gammon 
intrepidly. 

"Steggars,  you  know — Gammon  I  You  recollect  Steggars,  of  course — eh?" 
inquired  Mr.  Quirk  with  an  apprehensive  stare — "  Steggars  ;  Steggars — you 
know  1  eh  ?    You  don't  recollect  1    Oh,  botheration  1    Come,  come.  Gammon  !  " 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  again  inquired  Gammon,  somewhat  sternly.  "  Oh  Lud  1  oh 
Lud  1  oh  Lud  !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk  despairingly — "  What  are  you  after.  Gam- 
mon ?  You  don't  intend — it  can't  be — that  you're  going  to — eh  ? — It's  SteggarSj 
you  know — we  defended  him,  you  know — and  he  got  transported  for  robbing, 
Parkinson.    You  recollect  how  we  got  hold  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  story  from  him  1 " 

While  Mr.  Quirk  was  saying  all  this  with  feverish  impetuosity,  Mr.  Gammon 
appeared  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  glancing  eagerly  over  the  affidavits. 

"Why— good  heavens,  Mr.  Quirk?"  said  he,  presently,  with  a  start — "is  it 
possible  that  these  statements  can  have  the  slightest  foundation  in  f act  ?  " 

_"  Ay,  drat  it — that  you  know  as  weU  as  I  do,  Gammon,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk, 
with  not  a  little  eagerness  and  trepidation — "  Come,  come,  it's  rather  late 
in  the  day  to  sham  Abraham  just  now." 

"  Do  you  venture,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  stand  there  and  deliberately  charge  me  with 
lieing  a  party  to  the  grossly  dishonourable  conduct  of  which  you  are  here 
accused  upon  oath— which,  indeed,  you  admit  yourself  to  have  been  guilty  of  ?  " 

"  D  d  if  I  doh't,  Master  Gammon  ! "  replied  Mr.  Quirk,  slapping  his  hand  on 

the  table  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  he  looked  completely  confounded.  '•  Why, 
you'll  want,  by  and  by,  to  persuade  me  that  my  name  isn't  Caleb  Quirk — why, 
zounds  !  you'll  drive  me  mad?  You're  gone  mad  yourself — you  must  be  f" 
■'  How  dare  you  insult  me,  sir,  by  charging  me  with  conniving  at  your  infamous 
and  most  unprofessional  conduct?"  "Why — come!  You  don't  know  how  we 
Jirst  got  scent  of  the  whole  thing  ? — Ah,  ha  !  it  dropped  down  from  the  clouds, 
I  suppose,  into  our  office — oh  lud,  lud,  Gammon  !  it  isn't  kind  to  leave  an  old 
friend  in  the  lurch  at  such  a  horrid  pinch  as  this?"    "I  tell  you,  Mr.  Quirk 
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that  I  never  had  the  least  idea  in  the  world  that  this  wretch  Steggars — ^Farigfe  I 
I  should  have  scouted  the  whole  thing  !  I  would  rather  have  retired  from  the 
firm ! "  "  That's  it,  Gammon !  Go  on,  Gammon !  this  is  uncommonly  funny  1  It 
is,  indeed,  ah,  ha ! "  "  This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  sir,  believe  me.  Let  me  tell 
you  this  much,  in  all  candour — that  I  certainly  had,  from  the  first,  misgivings- 
as  to  the  means  by  which  you  became  possessed  of  this  information ;  but,  con- 
sidering our  relative  situations,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  press  you  on 
the  point — Oh,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  am  really  shocked  beyond  all  bounds  !    What  will 

the  profession  think  of — "  "  D  the  profession  !    What  d'ye  think  I  must  be 

just  now  thinking  of  you  ?  Why,  you'd  make  a  dog  strike  its  father  !  "  "I 
may  have  been  unfortunate,  Mr.  Quirk — I  may  have  been  imprudent;  but  I 
have  never  been  dishonourable — and  I  would  not  for  the  whole  creation  have  my 
name  associated  with  this  infernal  transac  " 

"  Come,  come — who  wanted  me  to  forge  a  tombstone.  Gammon  1 "  inquired 
Mr.  Quirk,  glancing  very  keenly  at  his  friend.  "  Wanted  you  to  forge  a  tomb- 
stone, sir  !  "  echoed  Gammon  with  an  air  of  astonishment.  "Ay  1  ay  !  Forge  a 
tombstone  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Quirk,  dropping  his  voice,  and  slapping  one  hand 
upon  the  other.    "  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  pity  you  !  You've 

lost  your  senses."    "  You  wanted  me  to  forge  a  tombstone  !    t)  d  if  you 

did'ntl"  "You  had  better  go  home,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  take  some  physic  to  clear 
your  head,  for  I  am  sure  you're  going  wrong  altogether ! "  said  Gammon.  "  Oh, 
Gammon,  Gammon !    Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?    Come — honour  among 

thieves  !    Be  honest  for  once  "    "  Your  conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  Mr. 

Quirk,  that  I  must  request  you  to  leave  my  room,  sir  "    '■'  I  sha'n't — it's 

mvine  too  " — quoth  Quirk,  snapping  his  fingers  with  a  desperate  air.  "  Then  I 
will,  sir,"  replied  Gammon  vrith  a  low  bow ;  and,  taking  up  his  hat,  moved 
towards  the  door.  "  You  sha'n't.  Gammon — you  mus'n't !  "  cried  Quirk,  but 
in  vain — Mr.  Gammon  had  taken  his  final  departure,  leaving  Mr.  Quirk  on  the 
very  verge  of  madness. 

By  and  by  he  went  into  Snap's  room,  who  sat  there  the  picture  of  misery  and 
terror  ;  for  whereas  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  been  fairly 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  his  senior  partners  in  the  very  important 
matters  which  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  years — now,  that  everything 
was  going  wrong,  he  was  candidly  given  credit  by  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon 
for  having  lent  a  helping  hand  to  everything  from  the  very  beginning  1  In 
fact,  he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the  terrible  turn  things  were  taking. 
'Twas  he  that  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  horrid  badgering  of  the  three  frenzied 
Jews ;  he  was  included  in  half-a-dozen  indictments  for  fraud  and  conspiracy, 
at  the  instance  of  these  three  accursed  J  ews,  and  of  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Tag-rag ; 
and  Heaven  only  could  form  a  notion  of  what  other  things  were  in  store  for 
him  !  He  wondered  vastly  that  they  had  not  contrived  to  stick  his  name  into 
the  affidavits  which  had  that  day  come  in,  and  which  seemed  to  have  turned 
Mr.  Quirk's  head  upside  down.  But,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he  resolved 
to  hold  on  to  the  last,  with  a  view,  in  the  event  of  the  partnership  blowing  up  of 
scraping  together  a  nice  little  practice  out  of  the  remnants. 

Half  recklessly,  and  half  in  furtherance  of  some  designs  which  he  was  forming, 
Gammon  followed  up,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  his  move  with  Mr.  Quirk,  by 
sending  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Snap  a  formal  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
retire  from  the  partnership,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their  articles, 
at  the  end  of  a  calendar  month  from  the  date  ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  no  part 
at  all  in  the  matter  to  which  Mr.  Quirk's  attention  had  been  so  sternly  challenged 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench— leaving  Mr.  Quirk  to  struggle  through  it  as  best 
he  might.  But  what  was  Mr.  Gammon  to  do  ?  He  could  not  stir  a  step  in  any 
direction  for  want  of  money— getting  every  hour  more  and  more  involved  and 
harassed  on  this  score.   The  ecclesiastical  suit  he  had  given  up,  and  Mr.  Quod 
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had  instantly  sent  in  his  heavy  bill,  requiring  immediate  payment — reminding 
Mr.  Gammon  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  see  him  paid,  whatever  might  be 
the  issue.    Here,  again,  -was  an  action  of  ejectment,  on  a  tremendous  scale, 
actually  commenced,  and  being  vigorously  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of  every 
acre  of  the  Yatton  property.    Was  it  to  be  resisted  1    Where  were  the  funds  1 
Here  he  was,  again,  already  a  defendant  in  four  indictments,  charging  fraud  and 
conspiracy— proceedings  entailing  a  most  destructive  expense ;  and  his  motion 
for  a  new  trial  in  the  action  for  the  bribery  penalty  having  failed,  he  was  now 
liable  to  pay,  almost  instantly,  some  £2,500  to  the  plaintiSE  for  debt  and  costs. 
As  for  the  balance  of  their  bill  against  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  was  melting  away 
hourly  in  the  taxing-office ;  and  the  undoubted  result  would  be  an  action  against 
them,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  for  a  malicious  arrest.  Was  it  possible,  thought 
Gammon,  to  make  the  two  promissory  notes  of  Mr.  Aubrey  available,  by  discon- 
tiuuing  the  actions,  and  indorsing  over  the  notes  at  a  heavy  discount?    He  took 
an  opinion  upon  the  point — which  was  to  the  effect  that  such  a  step  could  not 
be  taken,  so  as  to  give  any  third  party  a  better  right  againt  Mr.  Aubrey  than 
Mr.  Titmouse  had.    But  even  had  this  been  otherwise,  an  unexpected  obstacle 
arose  in  Mr.  Spitfire,  who  now  held  Mr.  Gammon  at  arm's  length,  and  insisted  on 
going  forward  with  the  actions — when  he,  in  his  turn,  was,  as  it  were,  check- 
mated by  a  move  of  Mr.  Eunnington's  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  where  he 
obtained  an  injunction  against  proceeding  with  the  actions,  till  the  result  of  the 
pending  action  of  ejectment  should  have  been  ascertained  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  recovering,  an  account  taken  of  the  mesne  profits 
which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Titmouse.    No  one,  of  course,  would  now 
advance  a  farthing  on  mortgage  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  interest  in  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty ;  and  Mr.  Gammon's  dearly-earned  rent-charge  of  £2,000  a-year  had 
become  mere  waste  parchment,  and  as  such  he  destroyed  it.    The  advertisements 
concerning  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  bond  had  effectually  restrained  Mr.  Gammon 
from  raising  anything  upon  it  ;  since  any  one  advancing  money  upon  the 
security  of  its  assignment,  must  have  put  it  in  suit  against  his  lordship,  when 
due,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  any  answer  to  an  action  by  him  would, 
of  course,  operate  against  the  party  using  his  name.    Mr.  Gammon  then  be- 
thought himself  of  felling  the  timber  at  Yatton  ;  but,  as  if  that  step  on  his  part 
had  been  anticipated,  before  they  had  got  down  more  than  a  couple  of  trees 
at  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  down  came  an  injunction  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  all  resources  from  that  quarter.  Should 
he  try  the  experiment  of  offering  to  surrender  Yatton  without  the  delay  and 
expense  of  defending  the  ejectment  ?    He  knew  he  should  be  laughed  at ;  they 
must  quickly  see  that  he  had  no  funds  to  fight  with,  even  had  he  the  slightest 
case  to  support.    Mr.  Gammon  saw  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  position  was  already 
impregnable,  and  the  notion  of  a  compromise  utterly  ridiculous.  As  for  resources 
of  his  own,  he  had  none,  for  he  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  dealings 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  funds,  and  had  suffered  severely  and  unexpectedly 
through  his  connection  with  one  or  two  of  the  bubble  companies  of  the  day. 
In  fact  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  no  less  a  sum  than 
£3,000,  and  interest,  which  had  been  advanced  to  him  on  security  of  a  joint 
and  several  bond  given  by  himself  and  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  he  lived  in  daily 
dread  lest  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  rumours  to  his  discredit,  should  get 
to  the  ears  of  this  particular  creditor,  and  precipitate  his  demand  of  repayment. 

To  the  vexation  occasioned  by  this  direct  pecuniaiy  embarrassment,  and  by 
the  impossibility  of  retrieving  himself  by  a  move  in  any  direction— being  in 
short,  in  a  complete  deadlock — were  to  be  added  other  sources  of  exquisite 
anxiety  and  mortification.  To  say  nothing  of  the  perilous  legal  and  criminal 
liabilities  which  he  had  incurred,  the  consciousness  of  his  appearing  an  atrocious 
liar,  and  indeed  an  impostor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  of  the 


Earl  of  Dreddlington,  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  of  the  Aubreys,  of  Miss  Aubrey — 
in  fact,  of  every  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  what  he  had  done — stung  him  almost 
to  madness.  And  when  he  reflected  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whose 
favourable  notice  he  had  ever  fondly  aspired — and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
successfully — had  been  put  in  possession  of  aU  the  heavy  charges  made  against 
him,  on  the  score  of  fraud  and  conspiracy,  by  means  of  the  various  motions 
made  before  his  lordship,  and  the  affidavits  by  which  they  were  supported,  he 
felt  his  soul  withered  within  him.  In  short,  it  must  sarely  appear,  by  this 
time,  that  the  devil  had,  in  his  dismal  sport,  got  his  friend  Mr.  Gammon  up 
into  a  corner. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Titmouse  had  his  lesser  troubles — for  he  was  all  of  a 
sudden  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  verge  of  literal  starvation.  His  creditors 
of  every  kind  and  degree  seemed  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables — which,  when  a  debtor  was  insolvent,  permitted  his  creditors 
to  cut  him,  bodily,  physically,  into  pieces,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
magnitudes  of  their  claims  against  him.  Actions  were  commenced  against 
him  by  the  three  Jews,  on  his  covenants  to  repay  the  principal  and  interest 
due  on  the  mortgages ;  half-a-dozen  actions  were  pending  against  him  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  which  he  had  given  for  various  sums  of 
money,  which  had  been  lent  him  on  terms  of  the  most  monstrous  usury.  Scarcely 
was  there  a  single  tradesman  in  town  or  country  with  whom  he  had  ever  dealt, 
that  had  not  sued  or  was  not  about  to  sue  him.  Every  article  of  furniture  both 
at  Yatton  and  at  his  lodgings — great  or  small,  cabs,  harness,  horses — all  had 
disappeared ;  and,  but  for  the  protection  aflEorded  to  his  person  by  privilege  of 
Parliament,  he  would  have  been  pounced  upon  by  at  least  a  hundred  ravenous 
and  infuriate  creditors  in  an  instant,  and  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  any 
more,  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  feeble  and  vain  cry  for  reKef  under  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act.  He  had  been  obliged,  on  coming  up  from  Yatton,  to 
borrow  five  pounds  from  poor  Dr.  Tatham  1 — who,  though  infinitely  surprised 
at  the  application,  and  greatly  inconvenienced  by  compliance  with  it,  lent 
him  cheerfully  the  sum  he  asked  for  ;  Titmouse,  the  little  scamp,  pledging 
himself  to  enclose  the  Doctor  a  five-pound  note  by  the  first  post  after  his 
reaching  town.  That,  however,  even  had  he  ever  intended  giving  the  matter 
a  thought,  he  could  no  more  have  done  than  he  could  have  sent  Dr.  Tatham 
the  mitre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
worthy  little  Doctor  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  long-meditated  purchase  of  a 
black  coat  and  breeches  indefinitely.  The  morning  after  Titmouse's  return, 
he  betook  himself  to  Saffron  HiU,  which  he  reached  just  as  Mr.  Quirk  and 
Mr.  Snap,  deserted  by  Mr.  Grammon,  were  endeavouring,  in  great  tribulation 
and  terror,  to  concoct  affidavits  in  answer  to  those  on  which  the  rule  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  been  obtained.  Mr.  Amminadab,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  yielded  to  his  importunities,  and  allowed  him  to  go  into  Mr.  Quirk's 
room. 

"  Oh  Lud  !  Oh  Lud  I— you — you — you — ^infernal  little  villain  1 "  cried  out 
Mr.  Quirk,  hastily  approaching  him,  pale  and  stuttering  with  fury — and, 
taking  him  by  the  collar,  turned  him  by  main  force  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  say  1 — I  say  ! — Come,  sir  1  I'm  a  member  of  "    "  I'll  member  you, 

you  impostor  I    G-et  out  with  you  ! — get  out !  "    "  So  help  me  1  I'll  go  to 

some  other  attor  "  gasped  Titmouse,  inefEectuaUy  struggling  against  Mr. 

Quirk.  "  Eugh  I — Beast  I  "  exclaimed  Snap,  who  kept  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Quirk,  ready  to  give  any  assistance  that  might  be  requisite.    "What  have 

I  eh  1  —What  have  I  done — demme  ! — Come,  come — hollo  !  hands  ofE  " 

"If.  ever — ^if  ever — if  ever  you  dare  show  your  cursed  little  face  here — again  " 

—sputtered  Mr.  Quirk,  trembling  with  rage.   "  This  is  breach  of  privilege  I  

Oa  my  life  I'll — I  really  mill — I'll  complain  to  the  House  to-night." 
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By  this  time  he  had  been  forced  through  the  outer  door  into  the  street,  and 
the  door  closed  furiously  behiud  him.  A  little  crowd  was  instantly  collected 
around  him,  and  he  might  possibly  have  thought  of  addressing  them,  in  terms 
of  indignant  eloquence,  but  he  was  deterred  by  the  approach  of  a  policeman 
with  a  very  threatening  countenance,  and  slunk  down  SafEron  Hill  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  mind.  Then  he  hurried  to  Thavies'  Inn,  pale  as  death— and  with 
a  tremulous  voice  inquired  for  Mr.  Gammon ;  but  that  gentleman  had  given 
special  orders  to  be  invariably  denied  to  him.  Again  and  agata  he  called— 
and  was  again  and  again  repulsed ;  and  though  he  lingered  on  one  or  two 
occasions  for  an  hour  at  least,  in  order  to  waylay  Mr.  Gammon,  it  was  in  vain. 
Letter  after  letter  he  sent,  but  with  no  better  effect ;  and  at  length  the  laundress 
refused  to  take  them  in. 

Gammon  dared  not  see  Titmouse;  not  because  he  feared  Titmouse,  but 
himself. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  unusual  as  was  such  an  occurrence  at 
that  time  of  the  year ;  but  Parliament  had  been  called  together  on  a  special 
urgency,  ■  and  a  very  fierce  and  desperate  contest  was  carrying  on  between 
the  Opposition  and  the  Ministers,  whose  very  existence  was  at  stake, _  and 
almost  nightly  divisions  were  melting  down  their  majority  till  they  were  within 
an  ace  of  being  in  a  positive  minority.  Under  these  circumstances,  although 
Mr.  Titmouse's  position  had  become  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  he  could_  no 
longer  exhibit  in  public  even  the  outside  show  and  trappings  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
beyond  his  mere  personal  finery  (which  had  become  very  precious,  because  he 
saw  no  means  of  replacing  it),  and  though  he  was  cut,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  every  one  out  of  doors,  yet  he  found  he  had  one  friend,  at  least,  in  his 
extremity,  who  scorned  to  imitate  the  fickle  and  perfidious  conduct  of  all  around 
him.  That  frank  and  manly  individual  was  no  less  a  person,  to  his  honour 
lie  it  spoken,  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  nhipper-m — Mr.  Flum- 
mery ;  who  always  spoke  to  him  in  the  most  cordial  and  confiding  manner,  and 
once  or  twice  even  asked  him  to  join  his  dinner-table  at  Bellamy's.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Titmouse  resolved  to  put  Mr.  Flummery's  fiiendship  to  the 
test,  and  boldly  asked  for  ' '  a  place."  His  distinguished  friend  appeared  certainly 
startled  for  a  moment,  and  then  evidently  felt  inwardly  tickled,  as  was  evinced 
by  a  faint  twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  proceeded,  however,  in  a 
very  confidential  manner,  to  ask  Mr.  Titmouse  as  to  his  familiarity  with  financial 
matters  ;  for  (in  the  most  sacred  confidence)  it  did  so  happen  that  although  no 
one  knew  it  but  himself  and  one  other  person,  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy  in  a 
certain  oflSce  within  a  fortnight  at  furthest ;  and  without  saying  anything 
further,  Mr.  Flummery  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  Tit- 
mouse, who  did  similarly ;  and  within  half  an  hour's  time  made  one  of  a  glorious 
majority  of  four,  obtained  by  the  triumphant  Ministry. 

Titmouse  was  now  in  excellent  spirits  concerning  his  future  prospects,  and  felt 
that,  if  he  could  but  contrive  to  hold  on  during  the  fortnight  intervening 
between  him  and  his  accession  to  office,  all  would  be  well.  He  therefore  con- 
ceived he  had  nothing  to  do  but  apply  to  some  one  or  two  friends,  whom  he  had 
accommodated  with  loans,  for  repayment.  But,  alas  I  Mr.  O'Doodle  acknow- 
ledged that  his  exchequer  was  empty  just  then  ;  and  Mr.  M' Squash  said  he 
really  fancied  he  had  repaid  Mr.  Titmouse  the  hundred  pounds  which  he  had 
lent  him,  but  would  look  and  see.  Then  Mr.  Titmouse  ventured  to  apply  to  Mr. 
O'Gibbet — that  gentleman  being  Titmouse's  debtor  to  the  tune  of  some  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  called  Mr.' Titmouse  aside,  and  in  the  most  delicate  and 
feeling  manner  intimated  the  delight  it  would  have  afforded  him  to  respond  to 
the  oall  of  Mr.  Titmouse  under  ordinary  ciromnstances ;  but  the  fact  was,  he  felt 
placed  in  a  most  painfully  embarrassing  position,  on  account  of  the  grave  doubts 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  as  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Titmouse  either  to  have  lent 
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the  money  at  all,  or,  consequently,  to  receive  repayment  of  it.  In  short,  the 
lawyers  would  call  this  setting  up  the  jm  tertii  ;  Mr.  O'Gibbet  protesting  that 
he  looked  upon  himself,  in  point  of  conscience,  as  a  trustee  of  the  money  for 
the  real  owner ;  and,  till  he  should  have  been  discovered,  boimd  to  retain  it — 
so  pleasant  is  sometimes  the  performance  of  one's  duty  !  Titmouse  could  not  in 
the  least  appreciate  these  exquisite  scruples ;  but  knowing  Mr.  O'Gribbet's  influence 
over  Mr.  Flummery,  he  feigned  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  what  was 
advanced  by  Mr.  O'G-ibbet,  who,  on  being  pressed,  lent  him  five  pounds. 

Finding  that  those  whom  he  had  till  then  imagined  bound '  to  consider  his 
interests,  had,  in  so  unprincipled  and  ungrateful  a  manner,  dteserted  him,  he 
resolved  to  be  true  to  himself,  and  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  present  circumstances.  After  reflection,  a  very  felicitous 
stroke  occurred  to  him.  He  did  not  know  the  exact  state  of  the  question  with 
reference  to  the  possession  of  Tatton — little  dreaming  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Aubrey  was  at  that  moment  virtually  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fine 
estate.  Now,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Titmouse  as  very  probable,  that  his  opponent 
would  catch  at  any  fair  ofEer  of  a  compromise,  since  he — Titmouse — had  trnques- 
tionably  the  advantage  over  him  at  present,  having  nine-tenths  of  the  law  on  his 
side — viz. ,  possession. ;  and  if  he  were  to  propose  to  split  their  differences  by 
making  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  to  Miss  Aubrey,  it  could  do  no  harm, 
and  might  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  How  was  she  to  know  the 
desperate  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  at  present  1  And  if  he  could  ljut 
contrive,  consistently  with  his  pledge  to  Mr.  Flummery,  to  give  her  an  inkling 
of  the  brilliant  prospects  that  awaited  him!  In  short,  lam  able 'to  give  the 
reader  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  which,  after  infinite  pains,  two  days  being 
spent  over  it,  he  sent  to  Miss  Aubrey;  and  which  was  duly  forwarded  to  her, 
and  deposited  in  her  hands,  as  she  alighted  from  her  horse,  on  returning  from 
a  ride  with  Mr.  Delamere  and  Lord  De  la  Zouch.  Here  follows  that  skilful 
and  touching  performance : — 


"  Madam, — hoping  That  this  Will  not  Disapoint  you  Through  Strangeness 
(which  I  own  Looks  Somewhat  So)  at  First  sight  of  my  adressing  This  Epistle 
to  You,  to  Say  Ever  since  I  Have  had  The  unhapiness  to  be  a  Widdower  Since 
the  Death  of  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse  of  which  There  Is  Many  False  accounts 
Every  Thing  Goes  Entirely  Wrong  (For  the  present)  with  me,  all  For  Want  of  a 
Lady  Which  w^  feel  That  Conubial  Interest  in  me,  That  is  So  delightful  In  The 
Married  State.  I  was  Honoured  With  writing  To  You  soon  After  I  was  so 
Happy  as  to  Get  the  Property  But  Supose  you  could  not  Have  Got  It  Seeing  I 
Got  No  Ans'.  And  Natrally  suposed  There  Was  obstacles  In  The  Way  For  it 
Was  Settled  Soon  as  You  might  have  Heard  That  I  was  to  Mary  my  Cousin 
(The  Lady  Cecilia)  whom  I  Loved  Truly  till  Death  cut  Her  Short  On  her  Way 
To  an  Erly  Grave,  Alas.  I  know  It  is  In  Dispute  wh'.  y''.  respectable  Brother 
or  I  are  Owners  of  Yatton  You  See  The  Law  which  Gave  It  me  Once  may  Give 
it  Me  Again  and  No  Mistake — who  knows  (in  this  uncertain  Life)  whatever 
Turns  Up  I  can  (Betwixt  Ourselves)  assure  You  There  Is  Something  'In  The 
Wind  For  me  w'^.  dare  not  Say  More  Of  at  this  Present.  Bat  Suposing  You  ^ 
I  shall  Hit  it  what  Say  You  if  I  should  Propose  dividing  The  Estate  bet-rtrist  Hiii 
&  Me  &  Settling  All  my  Half  on  Tow  AnA  as  To  t}i.e.  Title  (yr^.  at  present  I 
Am  Next  to)  what  Say  You  To  your  Brother  and  I  Tossing  up  for  It  When 
It  comes  for  I  am  Sorry  to  hear  His  Lordship  is  breaking,  and  I  know  Who  I 
shd.  Like  To  see  Lady  DrelinoouH,  oh  what  a  hapiness  Only  To  think  Of,  As 
They  are  dividing  very  soon  (  And  they  Do  Run  It  Uncommon  Fine,  But  Ministera 
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must  Be  Suported  or  The  Country  Will  Go  to  the  Dogs)  Must  Close  Begging  an 
Answer  directed  to  Me  Here,  and  Subscribe  Myself, 

"  Hn'*.  and  dear  Madam, 

"  Yr'.  Most  Obediently, 
"  Miss  Atjbbet,  "  T.  Titmouse. 

"Vivian  Street." 

"  I  hope,  Kate,  you  have  not  been  giving  this  gentleman  encouragement  I " 
quoth  Delamere,  when  he  had  read  the  above.  It  formed  a  topic  of  pleasant 
merriment  when  they  all  met  at  dinner — a  right  cheerful  party,  consisting  solely 
of  the  Aubreys  and  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  and  Delamere.  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  returned  from  town  with  important  intelligence. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  is  steadily  and  patiently  unravelling,"  said  he,  as  they  sat 
in  unrestrained  converse  after  dinner,  "  one  of  the  most  monstrous  tissues  of 
fraud  that  was  ever  woven  by  man  I  "We  sometimes  imagine  that  Mr.  Gammon 
must  have  had  in  view  the  securing  Tatton  for  himself !  The  firm  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  are  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  consequences 
of  their  abominable  conduct ! — I  understand  they  have  terribly  taken  in  the 
Jews — ^to  the  amount  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  hard 
cash  ;  and  one  of  them,  it  seems,  on  discovering  that  he  has  no  seciirity,  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  hanging  himself  the  other  day  ! " 

"  What's  this  I  see  in  the  paper  about  a  Mr.  Tag-rag  ?  "  inquired  Lord  De  la 
Zouch : — and  Mr.  Aubrey  told  him  the  miserable  condition  to  which  Tag-rag 
had  been  reduced  by  the  alleged  chicanery  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  seems  to  be  managing  matters  with  great  vigour  and  skill," 
said  his  lordship. 

"  Admirably  I  admirably  I  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or  heard  of  such  complete 
success  as  attends  every  step  he  takes  against  the  enemy  ;  he  is  hourly  pressing 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  cutting  o£E  all  retreat. 
They  would  fight,  but  they  have  no  funds  I  Look  at  the  administration  suit  I  " 
Mr.  Aubrey  then  proceeded  to  mention  two  very  important  circumstances  which 
had  transpired  since  his  former  visit  to  town.  First,  an  offer  was  understood 
to  have  come  direct  from  Mr.  Gammon,  to  abandon  the  defence  to  the  ejectment, 
on  condition  of  his  receiving  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
ipounds;  but  Mr.  Runnington  had  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
of  the  kind,  and  the  actions  were,  at  that  moment,  in  full  progress,  with  every 
prospect  of  there  being  no  real  defence  even  attempted.  The  next  piece  of 
intelligence  was,  that  Messrs.  Screw  and  Son,  the  solicitors  to  the  Vulture 
Insurance  Company,  had  called  on  Messrs.  Runnington,  on  learning  that  they 
wete  the  solicitors  of  the  party  to  whom  letters  of  administration  had  been 
granted,  and  intimated  that  the  directors,  "  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  their  consideration,"  had  determined  to  ofEer  no  further  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  the  policy  on  the  life  of  the  late  Lady  Stratton.  Mr.  Screw 
talked  very  finely  about  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling  which  ever  actuated 
that  distinguished  Company ;  but  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Runnington  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  their  abandoning  their  opposition,  which  was  this — that  before 
their  "commission"  to  examine  their  sole  witness.  Dr.  Podagra,  had  reached 
China,  they  had  accidentally  received  authentic  intelligence  of  his  death  ;  he 
having  been  killed  for  vaccinating  the  infant  of  one  of  the  Chinese  1  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Runnington  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  Company ;  viz.,  that  the  action  be  discontinued  forthwith,  each  party 
pay  their  own  costs,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  policy,  minus  the  £2,000 
which  had  been  advanced  to  Lady  Stratton,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Aubrey  within  a 
month  from  the  day  of  discontinuing  the  action.   Though  Kate  very  vehemently 
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protested  against  it,  she  was  at  length  persuaded  to  allow  her  brother  to  act 
according  to  the  manifest  intentions  of  the  venerable  deceased ;  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  received  a  very  gratifying  assurance  that  she  would  have  given  him, 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  anxiety  respecting  his  bond  for 
£2,000  given  to  Lady  Stratton,  even  had  the  grant  of  administration  to  the 
debtor  interposed  no  technical  objection  !  Thus  was  Kate  no  longer  a  dowerless 
maiden  ;  having  at  her  absolute  disposal  a  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  in 
addition  to  which,  in  the  event  of  their  being  restored  to  the  possession  of 
Yatton,  she  would  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  income  left  her  as  a  charge  upon 
the  estate  by  her  father  ;  viz.,  five  hundred  a-year. 

While  the  cheering  sunshine  of  returning  prosperity  was  thus  beaming  with 
daily  increasing  warmth  and  brightness  upon  the  Aubreys,  "  and  all  the  clouds 
that  lower'd  upon  their  house,"  were,  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried," 
the  sun  of  that  proud  and  weak  old  man,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  was 
indeed  going  down  in  darkness.  The  proceedings  which  have  been  laid  at 
length  before  the  reader,  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  termination  of  the 
inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  quickly  ending  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  Tatton,  had  attracted  far 
too  much  of  public  attention  to  admit  of  their  being  concealed  from  the  Earl, 
comparatively  secluded  from  the  world  as  he  was.  But  the  frightful  confirma- 
tion of  his  assertion  concerning  what  had  occurred  between  himself  and  Mr, 
Gammon,  respecting  Titmouse,  appeared  to  make  no  commensurate  impression 
upon  a  mind  no  longer  capable  of  appreciating  it.  He  had  been  seized  by  a 
partial  paralysis  shortly  after  the  last  interview  between  himself,  Mr.  Gammon, 
and  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  reason  was  failing 
rapidly.  And  it  was  perhaps  a  merciful  dispensation,  for  it  appeared  that  the 
cup  of  his  misery  and  mortification  was  not  even  yet  full.  That  other  monstrous 
fabric  of  absurdity  and  fraud,  built  upon  public  credulity, — the  Gunpowder  and 
Fresh  Water  Company,  suddenly  dropped  to  pieces,  principally  on  account  of 
its  chief  architect,  Mr.  Gammon,  being  unable  to  continue  that  attention  and 
skill  by  which  it  had  been  kept  so  long  in  existence.  It  suddenly  exploded, 
involving  everybody  concerned  in  it  in  ruin.  The  shareholders  had  fondly 
imagined  that  they  could,  repose  with  confidence  on  the  provision  inserted  in 
the  prospectus,  and  in  [the  deed  of  settlement — viz.,  that  no  one  was  to  be 
liable  beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares  actually  subscribed  for :  alas  I  how 
dreadful  the  delusion,  and  how  quickly  was  it  dissipated  1  The  houses  of 
Lord  Dreddlington,  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  and  others,  were  besieged  by 
importunate  creditors ;  and  at  length  a  general  meeting  was  called,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  strongly  reflecting  upon  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Mr.  Gammon  ;  and  directing  the  solicitor  concerned  for  the  rest  of  the 
shareholders  to  file  a  bill  against  the  Earl  and  Mr.  Gammon,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  them  to  pay  all  the  debts  incurred  by  the  Company.  More  than 
this,  it  was  threatened  that  unless  satisfactory  proposals  were  promptly  received 
from,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  would  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt-laws,  and  a  docket  forthwith  struck  against 
him  !  Of  this  crowning  indignity  impending  over  his  head,  the  poor  old  peer 
was  fortunately  not  conscious,  being  at  the  moment  resident  at  Poppleton 
Hall,  in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  complete  imbecility.  The  Duke  of 
Tantallan  was  similarly  threatened  ;  and  alarmed  and  enraged  almost  to  a 
pitch  of  madness,  resolved  to  take  measures  for  completely  exposing  and 
punishing  the  individual  to  whose  fraudulent  plausibility  and  sophistries  he 
justly  attributed  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington. 

"  Out  of  this  nettle  danger.  111  yet  pluck  the  flower  safety," — said  Mr.  Gram- 
mon  to  himself,  as  he  sat  inside  one  of  the  coaches  going  to  Brighton,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  month  of  November,  being  on  the  morning  after  the  explosion 
of  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company.  Inextricably  involved  as  he 
appeared,  yet  he  did  not  despair  of  retrieving  himself,  and  defeating  the 
vindictive  measures  taken  against  him.  His  chambers  were  besieged  by 
applicants  for  admission — Titmouse  among  them,  whose  senseless  pertinacity, 
overheard  by  Gammon  as  he  sat  within,  while  his  laundress  was  being  daily 
worried  by  Titmouse,  several  times  inflamed  him  almost  up  to  the  point  of 
darting  out  and  splitting  open  the  head  of  the  intruder ;  old  Mr.  Quirk  also 
sent  daily  letters,  in  a  piteous  strain,  and  called  besides  daily,  begging  to  be 
reconciled  to  Gammon :  but  he  sternly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  applica- 
tions. In  order  to  escape  this  intolerable  persecution,  at  all  events  for  a  while, 
and,  in  change  of  scene  and  air,  seek  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits,  he  had 
determined  upon  spending  a  week  at  Brighton  ;  telling  no  one,  however,  except 
his  old  and  faithful  laundress,  his  destination ;  and  instructing  her  to  say  that 
he  was  gone,  she  believed,  into  Suffolk,  but  would  certainly  return  to  town 
within  a  week.  His  pale  and  harassed  features  showed  how  much  he  required 
the  repose  and  relief  he  sought  for,  but  which  he  sought  for  in  vain.  He  felt 
not  a  whit  the  better  after  a  two  days'  stay,  though  the  weather  had  suddenly 
cleared  up,  and  the  air  become  brisk  and  bracing.  Whithersoever  he  went, 
he  carried  about  him  a  thick  gloom  which  no  sunshine  could  penetrate,  no 
breezes  dissipate.  He  could  find  rest  nowhere,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad, 
neither  alone  nor  in  ^company,  neither  sleeping  nor  waking.  His  brow  was 
clouded  by  a  stern  melancholy,  his  heart  was  bursting  with  a  sense  of  defeat, 
shame,  exposure,  mortification  ;  and  with  all  his  firmness  of  nerve,  he  could 
not  contemplate  the  future  but  with  a  shudder  of  apprehension.  In  fact,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intense  nervous  irritability  and  excitement  from  morning  to 
night.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  London  paper 
contained  a  paragraph  which  excited  him  not  a  little  ;  and  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  named  solicitor  of  eminence  had  been  the  day  before  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  specified  ofi&ce  ;  being  no  other,  in  truth,  than 
that  which  Gammon  knew  his  lordship  had  all  along  destined  for  livm ;  one 
which  he  could  have  filled  to  admiration,  which  would  have  given  him  per- 
manent status  in  society  ;  the  salary  attached  to  it  being,  moreover,  £1,800 
a-year  1  Gammon  laid  dovm  the  paper,  and  a  sense  of  desolation  came  into 
his  soul.  After  a  while  his  eye  lit  on  another  part  of  the  paper — gracious 
Heavens !  — there  were  three  or  four  lines  which  instantly  roused  him  almost 
into  madness.  It  was  an  advertisement  that  he  had  "  absconded"  and  offering 
a  reward  of  £200  to  any  one  who  would  give  information  by  which  he  might  be 
"  discovered  and  apprehended  !" 

"  Abscmided  / "  he  exclaimed  aloud,  starting  up,  and  his  eye  flaming  with 
fury — "  accursed  miscreants  I  I'll  quickly  undeceive  them."  Instantly  unlock- 
ing his  paper-case,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  giving  his  full  name  and  address  ;  most  indignantly  denying  his 
having  attempted  or  dreamed  of  absconding  ;  stating  that  he  should  be  iu 
London  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  requiring  an  ample  apology  for  the 
gross  insult  and  libel  which  he  had  perpetrated,  to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
number  of  his  paper.  Then  he  wrote  off  to  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Winnington, 
who  had  conducted  all  the  town  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  Wigley  v.  Gam- 
mon, alluding  in  terms  of  indignation  and  astonishment  to  the  offensive 
advertisement,  and  assuring  him  that  he  should  within  forty-eight  hours  be 
found,  as  usual,  at  his  chambers,  and  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  respect  of  the  damages  and  costs  which  were 
now  due  from  him.  In  a  similar  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eunnington  (who  hald 
maintained  throughout,  personally,  a^  cautious  courtesy  towards  Mr.  Gammon) 
—  begging  him  to  postpone  signing  judgment  in  the  action  of  Doe  on  the 
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demise  of  Aubrey  v.  Roe,  till  the  last  day  of  term,  as  he  had  a  new  and  final 
proposal  to  make,  which  might  have  the  efEect  of  saving  great  delay  and 
expense.  He  added,  that  he  had  also  a  proposition  to  ofEer  upon  the  subject 
of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  bond  and  Mr.  Aubrey's  promissory  notes,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  a  line  in  answer,  addressed  to  him  at  his  chambers  in  Thavies'  Inn, 
and  which  he  might  find  on  his  arrival.  To  a  similar  eflEect,  he  also  wrote  to 
the  solicitor  who  was  working  the  docket  which  had  been  struck  against  Mr, 
Tag-rag  ;  and  also  to  the  solicitor  who  was  employed  on  behalf  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company  : — in  all  of  them  reprobat- 
ing in  terms  of  the  keenest  indignation  the  unwarrantable  and  libellous  use  of 
his  name  which  had  been  made,  and  making  appointments  for  the  individuals 
addressed  to  call  at  his  chambers  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  town. 

Having  thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  which 
were  calculated  to  arise  from  so  very  premature  and  cruel  a  measure  as  that 
which  had  been  taken,  in  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  as  an  absconded 
felon,  he  folded  up,  sealed,  and  directed  the  letters,  and  took  them  himself  to 
the  post-office,  in  time  for  that  night's  post ;  and  very  greatly  excited  he  was, 
as  may  be  easily  believed.  He  did  not  touch  the  dinner  which  he  found  laid  for 
him  on  his  return,  but  sat  on  the  sofa,  absorbed  in  thought,  for  nearly  an  hour  : 
when  he  rang  the  bell,  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  instantly  got  ready  for  travelling 
— his  bill  made  out — and  then  he  went  and  secured  a  place  in  that  night's 
maU,  which  was  starting  for  town  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  his  laundress,  he  made  his  appearance  at  his  chambers  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rousing  her  from  bed.  He  had  thus,  it  vrill  be 
observed,  reached  town  contemporaneously  with  his  own  letters ;  and  as  all  the 
appointments  which  he  had  made,  were  for  the  day  after  that  of  his  arrival,  he 
had  secured  a  twenty-four  hours'  freedom  from  interruption  of  any  sort,  and 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  keepiag  within  doors  the  whole  of  the  time, 
his  laundress  denying  him,  as  usual,  to  any  one  who  might  call.  He  asked  her 
if  she  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  atrocious  advertisement  which  had  appeared  in 
yesterday's  paper.  She  replied  that  she  had  ;  and  added,  that  no  doubt  to  that 
circumstance  were  to  be  attributed  the  calls  made  yesterday  from  morning  to 
night — an  announcement  which  seemed  to  heighten  the  excitement  under  which 
Mr.  Gammon  was  evidently  labouring.  As  soon  as  his  lamp  had  been  lit,  he 
opened  his  paper-case,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Thavies  Inn,  Wednesday  Mcrrning. 
"  t)t,XR  Haetley, — As  I  have  not  missed  an  annual  meeting  of  our  little 
club  for  these  ten  years,  I  shall  be  found  at  my  place  to-night  at  nine  to  a 
moment :  that  is,  by  the  way,  if  I  shall  be  admitted,  after  the  execrable  adver- 
tisement concerning  me  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  papers,  and  the  writer 
of  which  I  will  give  cause,  if  I  can  discover  him,  to  repent  to  the  latest  day  he 
lives.  I  came  up  this  morning  suddenly,  to  refute,  by  my  presence  and  by  my 
acts,  the  villainous  falsehoods  about  my  absconding.  Entre  rums,  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  just  now,  certainly — but  never  fear  !  1  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the 
wood  yet.   Expect  me  at  nine,  to  a  minute, — Yours  as  ever, 

"  0.  Gammon. 

"  Haery  Hartley,  Esq. 
"  Kensington  Square." 

This  he  sealed  and  directed ;  and  requesting  his  laundress  to  put  it  into  the 
office  in  time  for  the  first  post,  without  fail — he  got  into  bed,  and  slept  for  a 
couple  of  hours  :  when  he  awoke  somewhat  refreshed'  made  his  toilet  as  usual, 
and  partook  of  a  slight  breakfast. 

"  Ym  did  not  suppose  I  had  absconded,  Mrs.  Brown,  eh  ?  "  he  inquired/  with 
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a  melancholy  smile,  as  she  removed  his  breakfast  things.  "  No,  sir  ;  indeed  I  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it — you've  always  been  a  kind  and  just  master  to  me, 
sir — and  " — she  raised  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbed.  "  And  I  hope  long 
to  continue  so,  Mrs.  Brown.  By  the  way,  were  not  your  wages  due  a  day  or 
two  ago  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes  1  sir — but  it  does  not  signify,  sir,  the  least ;  though  on 
second  thoughts — it  does,  sir  ;  for  my  little  niece  is  to  be  taken  into  the  country 

— she's  dying,  I  fear — and  her  mother's  been  out  of  work  for  "  "Here's 

a  ten-pound  note,  Mrs.  Brown,"  replied  Mr.  Gammon,  taking  one  from  his 
pocket-book — "  pay  yourself  your  wages  ;  write  me  a  receipt  as  usual,  and  keep 
the  rest  on  account  of  the  next  quarter's  wages,  if  it  will  assist  you  just  now." 

She  took  the  bank-note  with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness ;  and  but  for 
her  tears,  she  might  have  noticed  that  there  was  something  deadly  in  the  eye  of 
her  kind  and  tranquil  master.  On  her  retiring,  he  rose,  and  walked  to  and  fro 
for  a  long  time,  with  folded  arms,  wrapped  in  profound  meditation — ^from 
which  he  was  occasionally  unpleasantly  startled  by  hearing  knocks  at  his  door, 
and  then  his  laundress  assuring  the  visitors  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  out  of 
town,  but  would  return  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  a  cheerless  November  day,  the  snow  fluttering  lazily  through  the  foggy 
air  ;  but  his  room  was  made  snug  and  cheerful  enough,  by  the  large  fire  which 
he  kept  up.  Opening  his  desk,  he  sat  down,  about  noon,  and  wrote  a  very  long 
letter — in  the  course  of  which,  however,  he  repeatedly  laid  down  his  pen — got 
up  and  walked  to  and  fro,  heaving  deep  sighs,  and  being  occasionally  exceed- 
ingly agitated.  At  length  he  concluded  it,  paused  some  time,  and  then  folded 
it  up,  and  sealed  it.  Then  he  spent  at  least  two  hours  in  going  over  all  the 
papers  in  his  desk  and  cabinet ;  a  considerable  number  of  them  he  burnt,  and 
replaced  and  arranged  the  remainder  carefully.  Then  again  he  walked  to  and 
fro.  The  cat,  which  had  been  several  years  an  inmate  of  the  chambers, 
attracted  his  attention,  by  rubbing  against  his  legs.  "  Poor  puss  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, stroking  her  fondly  on  the  back  ;  and,  after  a  while,  the  glossy  creature 
sidled  away,  as  it  were  reluctantly,  from  his  caressing  hand,  and  lay  com- 
fortably coiled  up  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  before.  Again  he  walked  to  and  fro, 
absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection  for  some  time  ;  from  which  he  was  roused, 
about  five,  by  Mrs.  Brown  bringing  in  the  spare  dinner — which,  having  barely 
tasted,  he  soon  dismissed,  telling  Mrs.  Brown  that  he  felt  a  strange  shooting 
pain  in  his  head,  but  doubted  not  his  being  well  enough  to  keep  his  appointment 
at  the  club — as  she  knew  had  been  his  habit  for  years.  He  requested  her  to 
have  his  dressing-room  ready  by  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  a  coach  fetched  by  eight 
o'clock  precisely  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  oldest  and  most  devoted  personal  friend  he  had  in  the 
world : — 

"  My  Deab  .    I  entreat  you,  by  our  long  unbroken  friendship,  to  keep  the 

enclosed  letter  by  you  for  a  fortnight ;  and  then,  vsith  your  own  hand,  and 
alone,  deliver  it  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Burn  this  note  to 
you  the  instant  you  shall  have  read  it — and  take  care  that  no  eye  sees  the 
enclosed  but  hers — or  all  my  efforts  to  secure  a  little  provision  for  her  wiU 
be  frustrated.  In  the  corner  of  the  top  drawer  of  my  cabinet  will  be  found, 
folded  up,  a  document  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  letter — in  fact,  my  will — and 
which  I  wish  you,  as  an  old  friend,  to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
discovering,  accidentally.  You  wiU  find  the  date  all  correct,  and  safe.  Call 
here  to-morrow — at  any  hour  you  please — and  say  that  you  have  called  to  see 
me,  according  to  ?ny  appointment.  Bear  this  in  mind,  by  the  value  you  set 
upon  my  friendship.   Whatever  you  may  then  see  or  hear,  be  firm  and  prudent, 
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In  this  letter  he  enclosed  the  long  letter  already  spoken  of,  and  having  sealed 
and  directed  the  whole  with  elaborate  distinctness,  he  threw  his  cloak  round 
him,  and  went  with  his  packet  to  the  post-office,  and  with  his  own  hand,  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  returned  to  his  chambers. 

Then  he  took  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  thus  : — 

"  DeAe  Viper, —  I  doubt  whether,  after  all,  there  will  be  a  dissolution  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  and  be  ready  with  what  you  wish  for 
Sunday  week. — Yours  ever, 

O.  G. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  call  on  you  on  Saturday." 

This  he  folded  up  and  directed,  and  proceeded  to  commence  the  following  :— 

"  Thavies'  Inn,  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  finally  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to 
extricate  myself,  with  honour,  from  my  present  embarrassments.    You  will, 

therefore,  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  please  to  sell  out  all  my  "  here  he  laid 

down  his  pen  ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  presently  announcing  that  everything  was  ready 
in  his  dressing-room,  he  thanked  her,  and  proceeded  to  shave  and  dress.  He 
was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  his  toilet.  He  had  put  on  his 
usual  evening  dress— his  blue  body-coat,  black  trousers,  a  plain  shirt  and  black 
stock,  and  a  white  waistcoat — scarcely  whiter,  however,  than  the  face  of  him 
that  wore  it. 

"  I  am  going  for  the  coach  now,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  If  you  please,"  he  replied,  briskly  and  cheerfully — and  the  instant  that  he 
had  heard  her  close  the  outer  door  after  her,  he  opened  the  secret  spring 
drawer  in  his  desk,  and  took  out  a  very  small  glass  phial,  with  a  glass  stopper, 
over  which  was  tied  some  bladder,  to  preserve  its  contents  from  the  air.  His 
face  was  ghastlj'  pale ;  his  knees  trembled  ;  his  hands  were  cold  and  damp  as 
those  of  the  dead.  He  took  a  strong  peppermint  lozenge  from  the  mantelpiece, 
and  chewed  it,  while  he  removed  the  stopper  from  the  bottle,  which  contained 
aboiit  half  a  drachm  of  the  most  subtle  and  potent  poison  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  man — one  extinguishing  life  almost  instantaneously,  and  leaving  no 
trace  of  its  presence  except  a  slight  odour,  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  masking  and  overpowering  with  that  of  the  peppermint.  He  returned  to  get 
his  hat,  which  was  in  his  dressing-room  ;  he  put  it  on — and  in  glancing  at  the 
glass,  scarcely  recognised  the  ghastly  image  it  reflected.  His  object  was,  to 
complete  the  deception  he  intended  practising  on  the  Insurance  Company,  with 
whom  he  had  effected  a  policy  on  his  life  for  £2,000— and  also  to  deceive  every- 
body into  the  notion  of  his  having  died  suddenly,  but  naturally.  Having 
stirred  up  the  large  red  fire,  and  made  a  kind  of  hollow  in  it,  he  took  out  the 
stopper,  and  dropped  it,  with  the  bladder,  into  the  fire ;  took  his  pen  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a  fresh  dip  of  ink  in  it  ;  kneeled  down  on  the  fender  ;  uttered 
aloud  the  word  "  Emma ;  "  poured  the  whole  of  the  deadly  contents  into  his 
mouth,  and  succeeded  in  dropping  the  phial  into  the  very  heart  of  the  fire — 
falling  down  the  next  instant  on  the  hearthrug,  oblivious,  insensible — dead. 
However  it  might  have  been,  that  the  instant  after  he  had  done  this  direful 
deed,  he  would  have  given  the  whole  universe,  had  it  been  his,  to  have  undone 
what  he  had  done — he  had  succeeded,  /or  the  present,  in  eifecting  his  object. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brown's  terror,  on  discovering  her  master  stretched  senseless  on 
the  floor — his  hat  pushed  partly  down  over  his  eyes  in  the  act  of  "falling — may 
be  imagined.  Medical  assistance  was  called  in,  but  only  to  announce  that  "the 
vital  spark  had  fled."  It  was  clearly  either  apoplexy,  said  the  intelligent  medical 
man,  or  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart.    Of  this  opinion  were  the  coroner  and 
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his  jury,  without  hesitation.  The  deceased  had  evidently  been  seized  while  in 
the  very  act  of  writing  to  some  broker.  [Gammon  had  no  more  "  stoah  "  of  any 
sort,  for  all  he  had  written  that  letter,  than  the  cat  which  had  witnessed,  and 
been  for  a  moment  disturbed  by,  his  death.]  Mr.  Hartley  came,  and  produced 
the  letter  he  had  received,  and  spoke  of  the  disappointment  they  had  all  felt  on 
account  of  Mr.  Gammon's  non-arrival  :  the  other  letters — the  appointments 
which  he  had  made  for  the  morrow— the  evidence  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
enable  his  laundress  to  give — all  these  things  were  decisive — it  was  really 
"  scarcely  a  case  requiring  an  inquest ;  "  but  as  they  had  been  called,  they  re- 
turn6d  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God."  He  was  buried  a  few 
days  afterwards  in  the  adjoining  churchyard  (St.  Andrew's),  where  he  lies 
mouldering  away  quietly  enough,  certainly ;  but  whether  (in  the  language  of  the 
solemn  and  sublime  burial-service  which  his  sorrowful  friend  had  procured  to 
be  read  over  his  remains)  "  in  sure  and  certain  Jwpe  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  another,  and  a  fearful  question. 

His  "friend  "  was  faithful  and  discreet,  obeying  his  injunctions  to  the  letter. 
The  "individual,"  aUuded  to  in  Mr.  Gammon's  note  to  him,  was  a  beautiful  girl 
whom  Mr.  Gammon  had  seduced  under  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  ;  who  was 
passionately  attached  to  him  ;  whose  name  he  had  uttered  when  on  the  eve  of 
death  ;  and  to  whom  he  had,  some  six  months  before,  bequeathed  the  amount 
of  the  policy — his  will  being  witnessed  by  Mary  Brown,  his  housekeeper. 
Though  his  creditors  were,  of  course,  entitled  to  every  farthing  of  the  £2,000, 
out  of  which  he  had  so  artfully  swindled  the  Insurance  Company,  they  gene- 
rously allowed  her,  in  consideration  of  her  peculiar  and  melancholy  situation, 
to  receive  the  sum  of  £1,000  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

With  its  architect,  fell  that  surprising  fabric  of  fraud  and  wrong,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  which  are  commemorated  in  this  history.  Though  Mr.  Runnington's 
vigilance  and  ability  had  set  matters  into  such  a  train,  that,  had  Mr.  Gammon 
lived  to  continue  his  most  skilful  opposition,  he  could  not  have  delayed  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  Mr.  Aubrey's  restoration  .to  Yatton,  yet  the  sudden 
and  most  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Gammon  greatly  accelerated  that  event. 
Notwithstanding  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  both  Mr.  Aubrey  and 
Mr.  Runnington — and  in  fact  very  many  others — strongly  suspected  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  viz.,  that  in  the  desperation  of  defeat  and  dreaded  exposure, 
he  had  destroyed  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Term,  Mr.  Runnington  went  to  the  proper  office  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
taken  the  requisite  steps  towards  defending  the  actions  of  ejectment  commenced 
by  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  found  that,  though  the  prescribed  period  had  elapsed,  he 
had  not ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  "  suffered  judgment  by  default."  Delighted, 
though  not  much  surprised  by  this  discovery,  Mr.  Runnington  resolved  at  once 
to  follow  up  his  victory.  'Twas  only  a  short  and  simple  process  that  was 
requisite  to  effect  such  great  results.  He  took  a  single  sheet  of  draft  paper,  on 
which  he  wrote  some  half  dozen  lines  called  an  "Incipitur"  as  if  he  were 
going  to  copy  out  the  "  declaration  "  in  ejectment,  but  stopped  short  about  the 
fifth  hne.  This  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  another  containing  his  "  Rule  for 
Judgment  '■  he  took  to  the  Master's  office,  in  order  that  that  functionary  might 

SIGN  JUDGMENT  "—which  he  did,  by  simply  writing  in  the  margin  of  what 

Mr.  Runnington  had  written,  the  words  ''Judgment  signed,  2^rd  November  18  " 

and  impressing  above  it  the  seal  of  the  court;  and  behold,  at  that  instant  the 
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property  in  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  estates  had  become  vested  in  Mr,  Aubrey 
again  I 

The  next  step  requisite  was  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  property ;  for 
which  purpose  Mr.  Runnington  immediately  procured  a  wrii  of  possession  (i.e., 
a  writ  requiring  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  put  Mr.  Aubrey  into  actual  posses- 
sion), to  be  engrossed  on  a  slip  of  parchment.  This  he  got  sealed  ;  and  then 
obtained  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff  to  his  officers,  to  execute  the  writ.  Now  the 
sheriff  might,  had  it  been  necessary,  have  roused — nay,  was  bound  to  do  so — the 
whole  posse  comitatus,  in  order  to  compel  submission  to  his  authority  ;  and  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  the  whole  posse  comitatws  would  have  answered  his  sum- 
mons on  that  occasion  very  eagerly — but  it  was  needless.  Who  was  there 
to  resist  him  at  Yatton  1  The  transference  of  the  possession  became  under  these 
circumstances  a  very  slight  matter-of-fact  affair.  The  under  sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
drove  up  in  his  gig  to  the  Hall,  where  he  found  Mr  Parkinson  waiting  his  arrival 
— (no  breaking  open  of  doors  was  necessary  !) — and  in  a  hurried  word  or  two 
informed  Mr.  Parkinson  that  he  then  delivered  the  possession  to  him  for  and  on 
account  of  Charles  Aubrey,  esquire,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  for  ever — and  after 
remarking,  "what  a  fine  estate  it  was,  and  in  very  good  order,  considering," 
he  drove  off.  I  may  add,  that  to  save  the  useless  expense  of  some  hundred 
writs  of  possession,  "  attornments  "  were  taken  from  all  the  tenants — i.e.,  written 
acknowledgments  that  they  held  under  Charles  Aubrey,  esquire,  as  their  sole, 
true,  and  proper  landlord.  This  done,  that  gentleman  was  reinstated  in  all  that 
he  had  been  dispossessed  of,  as  absolutely,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years  had  been  but  a  dream — as  if  such  persons  as 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  and  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  had  never  existed;  and 
Mr.  Griffiths  the  steward,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  by  way  of  commemorating  the 
event,  opened  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine,  which,  with  the  efficient  assistance 
of  Mr.  Waters  and  Mr.  Dickons,  the  upper  and  under  bailLffa,-  Tonson  the  game- 
keeper, and  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  were  very  quickly  emptied  amidst  shouts — 
in  which  'tis  hoped  the  good-natured  reader  will  join— of  "Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 
— Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  J— '^vp,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!  hurrdh!  hhKRAH  !  "  Then 
phlegmatic  Mr.  Dickons  stepped  out  into  the  courtyard,  and,  by  way  of  further 
relieving  his  excited  f eeliAgs,  flung  his  heavy  a'sherf'walkifig-stick  up  a  surprised 
height  into  the  air ;  and  when  he  had  caught  it  on  its;  desceiit,  as  he  grasped  it 
in  his  huge  horny  hdnd  in' silence,  be  shook  it  eCbove  his  H6ad'with  the  feeling 
that  he  could  have  smashed  a  tiaUIion  of  Titmice  in  a  minute,  if  he-could  have 
got  among  them.  Then  he  .  thought  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  up  went  the 
stick  again,  higher  even  than  before — by  which  time  they  had  all  come  out  into 
the  yard,  and  shouted  again,  and  again,  and  again,  till  their  voices  rung,  and 
echoed  in  the  air,  and  excited  an  uproar  in  the  rookery  behiud  them. 

While  this  result  of  his  triumphant  exertions  was  being  thus  celebrated  at 
Yatton,  Mr.  Runnington  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  in  London,  in 
the  extrication  of  Mr.  Aubrey  from  all  his  pecuniary  embarrassments — the 
chief  of  which  were,  his  two  promissory  notes  for  £.5,000  each,  with  interest, 
and  the  actions  depending  upon  them — the  joint  bond  of  himself  and  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  for  £10,000  and  interest — and  the  action  pending  for  the  balance 
of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill — viz.  £1,446  14s.  6d.  Undoubtedly 
these  matters  occasioned  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety :  bat  his 
experienced  tact,  and  vigilance,  and  determination,  overcame  all  obstacles. 
The  balance  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  abominable  bill  of  costs, 
melted  away  and  totally  disappeared  in  the  heat  of  the  taxing  office  ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  certain  summary  applications,  both  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  to 
the  common  law  judges,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy,  Mr.  Runnington 
succeeded  in  getting  into  his  hands,  cancelled,  the  above-mentioned  two  notes 
on  payment  to  Mr.  Spitfire  for  and  on  account  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  of  £250  (of 
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which  Mr.  Titmouse  by  the  way  got  £15,  the  remainder  being  claimed  by 
Spitfire  in  respect  of  costs),  and  the  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  the  late  Mr.  Gammon,  was  delivered  up  by 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap,  on  certain  hints  being  given  them  by  Mr.  Runnington 
of  the  serious  consequences  of  refusal.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Eunnington 
obtained  from  Mr.  Titmouse  a  formal  and  solemn  release  to  Mr.  Aubrey  of  all 
claims,  debts,  damages,  and  demands  whatsoever,  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 
But  how  stood  the  matter  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  liabilities  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  respect 
of  the  mesne  profits  during  the  last  two  years  and  more  1  Why,  he  owed  Mr. 
Aubrey  a  sum  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  pounds — not  one  farthing  of  which 
would  ever  see  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  him  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
defrauded  of  it  1  The  greatest  trouble  of  Mr.  Runnington,  however,  was  the 
extorting  the  title-deeds  from  the  three  Jews,  Mordecai  Gripe,  Israel  Fang, 
and  Mephibosheth  Maharshalal-hash-baz.  Unhappy  wretches  !  they  writhed 
and  gasped  as  though  their  very  hearts  were  being  torn  out  ;  but  they  had  no 
help  for  it,  as  their  own  attorneys  and  solicitors  told  them ;  since  the  right 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  his  title-deeds  was  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  his  right  to 
the  estates,  and  their'  resistance  of  his  claim  would  only  entail  on  them  addi- 
tional, very  serious,  and  fruitless  expense.  They  grianed,  chattered,  stuttered, 
and  stamped  about  in  impotent  but  horrible  fury ;  and,  if  they  could,  would 
have  torn  Mr.  Gammon  out  of  his  grave,  and  placed  his  body,  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap,  over  a  slow  fire  I  These  gentlemen  were  not,  however, 
the  only  persons  who  had  been  astounded,  dismayed,  and  defeated,  by  Mr. 
Gammon's  leap  into  the  dark. 

To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Wigley,  who  might  now  whistle  for  his  debt  and  costs,  and 
many  other  persons  who  had  rested  all  their  hopes  upon  Mr.  Gammon's  powers, 
and  his  responsibility,  his  sudden  death  precipitated  total  ruin  upon  his  weak 
aristocratical  dupe  and  victim,  the  poor  old  Earl  Dreddlington.  In  addition  to 
the  formidable  movement  against  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Gammon  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  the  part  of  their  co- shareholders  and  adventurers,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  them  to  be  declared  alone  liable  for  all  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company,  the  creditors,  rendered  impatient  and 
desperate  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Gammon,  began  to  attempt  daily  to  harass 
the  unfortunate  Eail  with  their  personal  importunity  for  payment  of  their 
demands,  and  that  at  his  residence  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  at  Poppleton 
Hall.  At  the  former  they  were,  of  course,  uniformly  encountered  by  the  answer 
that  his  lordship  was  both  ill  and  out  of  town.  Upon  that,  down  to  his  lord- 
ship's nearest  country  residence — viz.,  Poppleton — went  the  chief  of  his  infuriate 
creditors,  not  believing  the  answer  they  had  received  at  his  lordship's  town- 
house  ;  but  at  Poppleton,  the  Barl  was  of  course  denied  to  them,  and  with 
a  peremptoriness  of  manner,  which,  excited  as  they  were,  they  converted  into 
insolence  and  defiance,  and  a  determined  denial  to  his  lordship's  creditors. 
Upon  this,  they  took  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  three  points.  First,  whether 
a  peer  of  the  realm  could  be  made  a  bankrupt  if  he  became  a  trader  ;  Secondly, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's  active  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  and 
Fresh  Water  Company  constituted  him  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bankrupt  laws;  and  Lastly,  whether  the  facts  stated  amounted  to  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  To  this  it  was  answered— i^'irsi,  that  a  peer  could  clearly  be  made 
a  bankrupt  if  he  traded,  as  an  Earl  of  SuflEolk  had  been  declared  a  bankrupt  by 
reason  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  him  in  buying  and  selling  of  wines 
^S^N  a  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  ex  parte  Meymot,  1  Atkyn's  Reports,  p. 
^01).  Secondly,  that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company  was  one  of 
such  a  nature  as  constituted  its  members  "  traders"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
tonkrupt  laws.  Thirdly,  that  the  facts  stated  showed  the  committing  of  an  act 
ot  bankruptcy,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,       "  beginning  to  keep 
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his  house."  Upon  this,  the  more  eager  and  reckless  of  his  lordship's  creditors 
instantly  struck  a  docket  against  him  ;  and  thereupon,  down  came  the  messenger 
of  the  court  to  take  possession  of  Ms  lordship's  houses  and  effects,  both  at  Gros- 
venor  Square,  Poppleton  Hall,  and  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— ^that  is  as  to  the  last  four,  if  he  could  discover  them.  At  Poppleton  he  was 
sternly  refused  an  entrance  ;  on  which  he  produced  his  authority,  and  protested 
that,  if  further  denied,  he  would  immediately  proceed  to  effect  an  entrance  by 
main  force,  come  what  might,  and  those  within  must  take  the  consequences. 
After  a  brief  affrighted  pause,  he  was  admitted — and  immediately  declared  him- 
self to  be  in  possession,  under  the  bankruptcy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  the  premises,  and  everything  upon  them;  at  the  same  time 
announcing  to  the  dismayed  inmates,  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  give  the 
slightest  annoyance,  or  occasion  apprehensions  to  the  noble  bankrupt.  This 
very  unusual  occurrence  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day, 
which  brought,  accidentally,  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Aubrey  the  lamentable 
condition  of  his  haughty  yet  fallen  kinsman.  He  hurried  off  in  alarm  and 
agitation  to  Mr.  Kunnington,  and  requested  him  immediately  to  put  himself 
into  communication  with  the  Earl's  solicitor,  whoever  he  might  be,  with  a  view 
to  saving  him,  if  possible,  from  the  indignity  and  ruin  with  which  he  was 
threatened ;  and  then  drove  down  himself  to  Poppleton,  to  tender  his  personal 
services  in  any  way  that  might  appear  most  desirable.  He  was  shocked  indeed 
at  finding  the  house,  and  everything  in  it,  in  formal  possession  of  the  bankruptcy 
messenger  ;  but  much  more  so,  on  learning  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Earl 
personally.  It  appeared  that  he  had  most  unfortunately  witnessed,  during  a 
brief  interval,  and  while  he  was  being  assisted  out  of  his  carriage  on  his  return 
from  an  airing,  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  his  altercation  with  the  servants 
at  the  door :  and  that,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  he  staggered  back  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  another  fit  of  paralysis.  All  this  Mr.  Aubrey,  on 
his  arrival,  learned  from  Miss  Macspleuchan — whom  he  knew  only  by  name — 
and  who  communicated  the  dismal  tidings  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  agitation. 
The  physician  and  apothecary  were  with  the  Earl  when  Mr.  Aubrey  arrived  ; 
and,  finding  that  he  could  render  no  personal  service  to  his  suffering  kinsman, 
he  returned  to  town,  assuring  Miss  Macspleuchan  that  she  would  see  him  again 
on  the  morrow — and  that  he  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  everything  in  his 
power,  in  town,  to  avert  from  the  Earl  the  immediate  effects  of  his  fearful 
imprudence.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  instructed  Mr.  Kunnington  to  do 
everything  in  reason  to  rescue  the  Earl,  and,  in  his  person,  the  honour  of  the 
family,  from  the  impending  misfortune.  'Twas,  however,  aU  in  vain.  Two  days 
afterwards,  and  before  Mr.  Kunnington  had  acted  upon  the  instructions  given 
to  Mm  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  latter  received  intelligence  by  express  from  Poppleton, 
that  the  Earl  was  dying ;  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  rapidly  approaching  end  ; 
and  was  understood  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Aubrey  before  he  died. 
When  he  arrived,  he  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  Earl's  bedchamber,  and  found 
the  Duke  of  Tantallan  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  Miss  Macspleuchan  on 
the  other  ;  she  was  weeping  in  silence,  and  her  left  hand  was  grasped  between 
the  thin  wMte  hands  of  the  Earl,  whose  face  was  turned  towards  her.  His 
snow-white  hair  and  wasted  features,  and  the  expression  of  mingled  misery, 
feebleness,  and  affection  that  were  in  his  eyes,  fixed  heavily  upon  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan, filled  Mr.  Aubrey  with  deep  emotion.  The  Earl  seemed  a  mere 
skeleton  I  Shortly  after  Mr.  Aubrey  had  entered  the  room.  Miss  Macspleuchan 
leaned  down  to  the  Earl's  ear,  and,  in  a  whisper,  informed  him  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
arrival.  He  did  not  seem  at  first  to  have  heard,  or  at  least  comprehended,  what 
she  had  said  ;  but,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  opened  Ms  eyes  a  little  wider 
than  they  had  been  before,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  if  with  an  effort  at  speaking. 
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The.n  he  very  feebly  extended  both  his  thin  arms  towa.rds  Miss  Macspleuchan 
who  Was  still  leaning  over  him,  and  placed  them  tremblingly  round  her  neck, 
from  which,  however,  in  a  moment  or  two,  they  suddenly  fell;  the  lower  jaw 
also 'tell ;  the  poor  Earl  was  dead— and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint  sigh, 
sunk  back  in  a  swoon  into  the  arms  of  the  nurse  who  stood  beside  her,  and  who, 
assisted  by  a  female  attendant,  immediately  removed  her  from  the  room.  The 
Diike  of  Tantallan  remained  sitting  where  he  was,  but  with  his  face  averted, 
and  his  right  hand  clasping  one  of  the  hands  of  his  deceased  kinsman  :  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  continued  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  eyes  covered  by  his  hand. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  time.  At  length  the  Duke,  very  deeply  affected, 
slowly  rose,  and  quitted  the  chamber  in  silence,  followed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  as 
those  entered  who  were  to  commence  the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dead. 

The  Duke  undertook  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  ;  and  after  much 
melancholy  conversation  with  his  grace  concerning  the  shocking  state  in  which 
the  Earl  had  left  his  aftairs,  and  having  offered  to  provide,  should  it  be  necessary, 
for  Miss  Macspleuchan,  Mr.  Aubrey  took  his  departure. 

"  Is  the  carriage  at  the  door  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  servant  who  stood  in  the 
hall  expecting  his  approach. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  replied  ;  and  his  words  caused  Zoi'd  Brelincourt  almost 
to  Start  back  a  step  or  two  ;  and  he  changed  colour.  Then  he  entered  his 
carriage,  and  continued  in  a-  very  melancholy  and  subdued  mood  during  the 
whole  of  the  drive  up  to  town.  He  had.  indeed,  now  become  Lord  Drelincourt 
— an  event  thus  announced  the  next  morning  to  the  great  world,  in  the  columns 
of  the  obsequious  Aurora. 

'•  Yesterday,  at  his  residence,  Poppleton  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  in  his  seventieth 
year,  died  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  G.C.  B. ,  etc.,  etc.  His  lord- 
ship was  Fifth  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and  Twentieth  Baron  Drelincourt.  The 
Earldom  (created  in  1607)  is  now  extinct ;  but  his  lordship  is  succeeded  in  the 
ancient  baronj^  of  Drelincourt  (created  by  writ,  12th  Henry  II.)  by  Charles 
Aubrey,  Esq.,  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  representative  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  family,  who  is  now  21st  liOrd  Drelincourt,  and  has  just  succeeded  in 
recovering  back  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  property,  which  about  two  years  ago, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  recovered  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  (which 
is  now,  we  believe,  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry)  by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq., 
at  present  M.P.  for  Yatton.  His  lordship  (who  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year) 
took  a  double  first-class  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for  several  years  as  member  for 
Yatton.  He  married,  in  18 — ,  Agnes,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
f.'olohel  St.  Clair,  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  has  issue  by  her  ladyship 
two  children,  Charles,  born  in  18 — ,  and  Agnes,  born  in  18 — .  His  lordship  has 
no  brothers,-  and  only  one  sister,  Miss  Catharine  Aubrey,  who  is  understood  to 
be  affianced  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Delamere,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  l)e  la  Zouch.  The  late  Earl  was  a  decided  Whig  ;  but  the  present  Lord 
Drelincourt  is  as  staunch  a  Tory." 

Till  Yatton  could  be  got  ready  for  their  reception,  they  had  taken,  as  a 
temporary  residence,  a  furnished  house  in  Dover  Street,  only  a  few  doors 
distance  from  that  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  and  on  his  arrival  from  Poppleton 
Hall,  Lord  Drelincourt  found  Lady  Drelincourt  and  his  sister  had  not  yet 
returned  from  their  afternoon's  drive.  When  they  drew  up  to  the  door, 
however,  the  closed  shutters  and  drawn  blinds  apprized  them  of  the  melancholy 
event  which  had  taken  place.  On  hearing  that  Lord  Drelincourt  was  alone 
in  the  di-awing-room,  where  he  had  been  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  they  rushed 
upstairs,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  had  fondly  embraced 
each /other,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  full  of  eager  affection,  had  embraced  both  of 
theri;  and  then,  quitting  the  room,  quickly  returned  with  Charles  and  Agnes, 
now— little  unconscious  creatures  1— the  Honourable  Charles  and  the  Honourable 
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Agnes  Aubrey.  Surely  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  them  should 
entertain  very  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  an  individual  who 
had  ever  totally  estranged  himself  from  them,  and  treated  every  member  of 
their  family  with  the  most  offensive  and  presumptuous  insolence — the  bitterest 
contempt ;  who,  when  he  knew  that  they  were  destitute  and  all  but  perishing 
had  kept  cruelly  aloft  for  ever,  without  once  extending  towards  them  a 
helping  hand.  Still,  they  had  regarded  the  aiHicting  circumstances  which 
attended,  and  hastened,  their  lofty  kinsman's  death,  with  sincere  commisera- 
tion for  one  so  weak  and  misguided,  and  whose  pride  had  had,  indeed,  so  signal 
and  fearful  a  fall. 

This  event,  of  course,  threw  them  again,  for  a  time,  into  mourning.  Lord 
Drelincourt  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Earl,  which  took  place  at  Poppleton, 
and  was  plain  and  private  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  yearning  to  see  Yatton 
once  again,  and  anxious  also  to  give  his  personal  directions  concerning  very 
many  matters  which  required  them,  he  accepted  an  oiler  of  a  seat  in  the 
carriage  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  who  was  going  down  for  a  few  days  to 
Fotheringham  on  business  of  importance.  Lord  Drelincourt  agreed  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Fotheringham  during  his  brief  stay  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  give 
no  one  at  Yatton  a  previous  intimation  of  his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  to  them 
— purposing,  the  morning  after  his  an-ival  at  Fotheringham,  to  ride  over 
quietly,  alone  and  unexpectedly. 

'Twas  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  frosty  day  in  the  early  part 
of  December  ;  and  Dr.  Tatham  was  sitting  alone  in  his  plainly-furnished  and 
old-fashioned  little  study,  beside  the  table  on  which  Betty,  his  old  housekeeper, 
had  jiist  laid  his  scanty  show  of  tea-things — the  small,  quaintly-figured  round 
silver  tea-pot  having  been  the  precious  gift,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  of 
old  Madam  Aubrey.    On  his  knee  lay  open  a  well-worn  parchment-covered 
Elzevir  copy  of  Thomas  a  KempK,  a  constant  companion  of  the  Doctor's, 
which  he  had  laid  down  a  few  moments  before,  in  a  fit  of  musing — and  he 
was  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  old  yew-tree,  a  portion  of  which,  With 
a  grey  crumbling  corner  of  his  church,  at  only  some  two  dozen  yards'  distance, 
was  visible  through  the  window.    On  one  side  of  his  book-shelves  hung  his 
surplice  on  one  peg,  and  on  another  his  gown ;  and  .on  the  other  his  rusty 
shovel-hat  and  walking-stick.    Over  the  mantelpiece  were  suspended  two  small 
black  profile  likenesses  of  old  Squire  Aubrey,  and  Madam  Aubrey,  which  they 
had  themselves  presented  to  the  Doctor  nearly  thirty  years  before.  Though 
it  was  very  cold,  there  was  but  a  handful  of  fire  in  the  little  grate  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  modicum  of  coarse  brown  sugar  in  the  sugar-basin,  and 
about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  tea,  which  he  had  just  before  measured  out  of 
his  little  tea-caddy,  into  his  tea-cup,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  put  it  into  his 
tea-pot,  when  Betty  should  have  brought  in  the  kettle — and  four  thin  slices  of 
scantily  buttered  brown  bread — all  this,  I  say,  seemed  touching  evidence  of 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the  poor  Doctor  was  placed.    His  clothes, 
too,  very  clean,  very  threadbare,  and  of  a  very  rusty  hue — down  even  to  his 
gaiters — suggested  the  same  reflection  to  the  beholder.    The  five  pounds  which 
he  had  scraped  together  for  purchasing  a  new  suit,  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  succeeded  in  cheating  him  out  of.    His  hair  was  of  a  silvery 
white  ;  and  though  he  was  evidently  a  little  cast  down  in  spirits,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  as  full  of  benevolence  and  piety  as  ever.    He  was, 
moreover,  considerably  thinner  than  when  he  was  last  presented  to  the  reader  j 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  since  undergone  great  privation  and  anxiety. 
He— /ic,  peaceful  unoffending  old  soul  1— had  long  been  followed  with  pertina- 
cious bitterness  and  persecution  by  two  new  inhabitants  of  the  village;  viz., 
the  Kev.  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior.    The  former  had  obtained 
a  lease  from  Mr.  Titmouse  of  the  little  building  v/hich  had  formerly  been 
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Miss  Aubrey's  school,  and  had  turned  it  into  a  Unitarian  chapel — himself  and 
family  residing;  in  part  of  the  building.  He  preached  every  Sunday  at  Dr. 
Tatham,  turning  his  person,  his  habits,  his  office,  and  his  creed  in  to  bitter 
ridicule  ;  and  repeatedly  challenging  him,  from  his  pulpit,  to  open  discussion 
of  the  points  in  difference  between  them  1  By  means  of  his  "moral"  dis- 
com-ses  every  Sunday  morning,  and  his  "poUtical"  discourses  every  Sunday 
evening— and  which  he  used  all  his  power  to  render  palatable  to  those  who 
heard  him — he  was  undoubtedly  seducing  away  many  of  the  parishioners  from 
the  parish  church ;  a  matter  which  began  visibly  to  prey  upon  the  Doctor's 
spirits.  Then  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  too,  was  carrying  on  the  campaign  briskly 
against  the  parson — against  whom  he  had  got  a  couple  of  actions  pending  at 
the  suit  of  parishioners  in  respect  of  his  right  to  certain  tithes  which  had 
never  before  been  questioned  by  any  one.  Only  that  very  day  the  impudent 
jackanapes — for  that,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  pronounced  Mr.  Barnabas 
Bloodsuck  at  first  sight — had  sent  a  very  oilensive  letter  to  the  Doctor,  which 
had  been  designed  by  its  writer  to  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  Doctor  into  a 
sudden  compromise  ;  whereas  the  Doctor,  with  a  just  sense  and  spirit,  had 
resolved  never  in  any  way  to  suffer  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  successors,  to 
be  infringed.  Many  and  many  a  weary  walk  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  office  at 
Q-rilston  had  these  persecuting  proceedings  of  Bloodsuck's  cost  the  Doctor,  and 
also  considerable  and  unavoidable  expense,  which,  had  he  been  in  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  good  Mr.  Parkinson,  must  by  this  time  have  involved 
the  Doctor  in  utter  ruin,  and  broken  his  heart.  Still  generous  according  to 
his  means,  the  good  soul  had,  on  his  last  visit  to  G-rilston,  purchased  and 
brought  home  with  him  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine,  which  he  intended 
to  take  on  Christmas  Day  to  a  poor  brother  parson  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
whose  wife  had  been  bedridden  for  ten  years.  All  these  matters  might  well 
occasion  Dr.  Tatham  anxiety,  and  frequent  fits  of  despondency,  such  as  that 
under  which  he  was  suffering,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  tapping  at  his  door,  while 
sitting  in  his  study  as  I  have  described  him.  "  Come  in,  Betty,"  quoth  the 
Doctor,  in  his  usual  kind  and  quiet  way,  supposing  it  to  be  his  old  housekeeper 
with  his  tea-kettle ;  for  she  had  gone  with  it  a  few  minutes  before  across  the 
yard  to  the  well,  leaving  the  front  door  ajar  till  her  return.  He^sat  with  his 
back  towards  it ;  and  finding,  after  a  pause,  that  no  one  entered  or  spoke,  he 
turned  round  his  chair  to  see  the  reason  why,  and  beheld  a  man  standing  there, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  gazing  at  him  with  an  expression  of  infinite 
tenderness  and  benignity.  The  Doctor  was  a  little  of  a  believer  in  the  reality 
of  spiritual  appearances  ;  and,  taken  quite  off  his  guard,  jumped  out  of  his 
chair,  and  stared  for  a  second  or  two  in  mute  amazement,  if  not  even 
apprehension,  at  the  figure  standing  silently  in  the  doorway. 

"  Why  1  Bless — ^bless  my  soul — can  it  be  " — he  stammered,  and  the  next 
instant  perceived  that  it  was  indeed,  as  I  may  say,  the  desire  of  his  eyes— 
Mr.  Aubrey,  now  become,  as  the  Doctor  had  a  few  days  before  heard  from 
Mr.  Parkinson,  Lord  Drelincourt. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  old,  revered  friend  !  Do  I  see  you  once  again  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  stepped  hastily  up  to  the  Doctor,  with  his  arms 
extended,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  Doctor  with  vehement  pressure,  they 
both  gazed  at  each  other  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes;  Lord  Drelincourt's  soul  touched  within  him  by  the  evident  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  Dr.  Tatham's  appeai'ance. 

"And  is  it  indeed  true,  my  dear  friend?"  at  length  faltered  the  Doctor, 
still  gazing  fondly  at  Lord  Drelincourt, 

"  It  is  your  old  friend,  Charles  Aubrey  I  dearest  Doctor  !  God  bless  you,  my 
revered  friend  and  instructor  of  my  youth  !  "  said  Lord  Drelincoui-t,  with  a  full 
heart  and  a  quivering  lip  ;  "I  am  come,  you  see,  once  more  to  Yatton,  and 
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first  of  all  to  you ;  and  in  your  presence  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God, 
for  He  has  been  very  good  to  me  !  " 

"The  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee  I  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham  solemnly  ; 
and  Lord  Dreliacourt  reverently  received  the  benison.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards he  sat  down,  opposite  the  Doctor,  in  the  only  spare  chair  there  was 
in  the  room,  and  they  were  instantly  engaged  in  eager  and  affectionate 
converBB. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  quoth  the  Doctor  with  a  smile,  hvLt  also  with  a  slight 
embarrassment,  "  I  had  forgotten  —  Lord  DreUncourt,  how  strangely  it 
sounds  I  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,  such  is  now  my  name  ;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  not  yet 
reconciled  to  it,  especially,  dearest  Doctor,  in  your  presence  1  Shall  I  ever 
be  as  happy  as  Lord  DreUncourt  as  I  have  been  as  Charles  Aubrey  ?  "  "  Ay, 
ay,  dear  friend,  to  be  sure  you  vsdll !  'Tis  in  the  course  of  God's  providence 
that  you  are  raised  to  distinction,  as  well  as  restored  to  your  own  1  Long  may 
you  live  to  enjoy  both  !  and  I  hope  at  Tatton,"  he  added  earnestly.  "  Oh,  can 
you  doubt  it,  dearest  Doctor  ?  My  heart  is  only  now  recovering  the  wounds  it 
received  in  being  torn  from  this  dear  spot."  "And  Mrs.  Au — I  mean  Lady 
DreUncourt.  God  Almighty  bless  her  1  and  Kate — sweet,  dear  Kate  !  Well  I 
She  has  not  changed  her  name  yet,  I  suppose  ? "  "  Not  yet,"  repUed  Lord 
DreUncourt  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
all  coming  to  old  Yatton  again  ? " 

"  Coming  to  Yatton  again  ?  'Tis  a  Uttle  paradise  to  all  of  us  !  Here  we  wish 
to  Uve ;  and  when  we  follow  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  there  we  wish  to 
rest  1  '  said  Lord  DreUncourt  solemnly,  and  he  pointed  towards  the  churchyard, 
with  a  look  that  suddenly  filled  the  Doctor's  eyes  with  tears,  for  it  brought 
full  before  them  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  I  have  two  letters  for  you,"  said  Lord  DreUncourt  after  a  pause,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  "  from  my  wife  and  sister,  who  charged  me  to  give  them  into 
your  own  hands  with  their  fervent  love  ; "  and  he  gave  two  letters  into  the 
Doctor's  hands,  which  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  received  them.  "  I  shall 
read  them  by-and-by,  when  I  am  alone,"  said  he,  as,  gazing  fondly  at  the- 
superscriptions  he  placed  the  two  letters  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Gome  in  1  Come  in  I  "  quoth  the  Doctor  quickly,  hearing  a  knocking  at  the 
door — "  That's  Betty.  You  have  not  forgotten  old  Betty,  have  you  ?  "  said  he 
to  Lord  DreUncourt,  as  the  good  old  woman  opened  the  door  in  a  flustered 
manner,  with  the  kettle  in  her  hands,  and  dropped  an  aweful  curtsey  on  seeing 
Lord  DreUncourt,  whom  she  instantly  recognized. 

"  Well,  Betty,"  said  he  with  infinite  cordiaUty,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again, 
and  to  hear  that  you  are  well !  "  "  Yes,  sir  ! — if  you  please,  sir  ! — thank  you, 
sir  !" — stammered  Betty,  curtseying  repeatedly,  and  standing,  with  the  kettle 
in  her  hand,  as  if  she  did  not  intend  to  come  in  with  it. 

"That  will  do,  Betty,"  quoth  the  Doctor  and  looked  so  deUghted  at  Lord 
Drelincourt's  good-natured  greeting  of  his  faithful  old  servant ;  "  bring  it  ia  1 
And  Thomas  is  quite  well,  too,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lord  DreUncourt — Thomas 
being  Betty's  husband — and  both  of  whom  had  Uved  with  the  Doctor  for  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years — Thomas's  business  being  to  look  after  the  Doctor's 
nag  while  he  kept  one,  and  now  to  do  odd  jobs  about  the  little  garden  and 
paddock.  After  one  or  two  kind  inquiries  about  him,  "  I  must  join  you.  Doctor 
—if  you  please,"  said  Lord  DreUncourt,  as  Betty  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  ; 

"  you'll  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  " 

"  A  cup  of  tea  ?  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  Betty  !  here,"  said  he,  beckoning  her  to  him, 
and  whispering  to  her  to  bring  out  the  best  tea-things,  and  to  run  out  into  the 
village  for  a  couple  of  tea-cakes,  and  a  little  more  tea,  and  some  eggs  and 
butter  and  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar — for  the  Doctor  was  bent  upon  doing 
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the  thing  splendidly  on  so  great  an  occasion  ;  but  Lord  Drelincourt,  who  over* 
heard  him.  and  who  had  asked  to  take  tea  with  him  only  that  he  might  not 
delay  the  Doctor's  doing  so — (for  Lord  Drelincourt  had  not  yet  dined) — 
interposed,  declaring  that  if  anything  of  the  sort  were  done  he  would  leave 
immediately ;  adding,  that  he  expected  his  horses  at  the  door  every  moment, 
and  also  that  Lord  De  la  Zouch  (who  had  come  over  with  him  from  Fothering. 
ham,  and  was  at  that  moment  at  the  Hall)  would  presently  call  to  join  him 
on  his  way  home.  This  secured  Lord  Drelincourt's  wishes — and  you  might, 
within  a  few  minutes'  time,  have  seen  him  partaking  of  the  Doctor's  humble 
beverage,  while  they  continued  in  eager  and  earnest  conversation.  Lord  Drelin- 
court had  that  morning  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  the  life  of  persecution  which  the  poor  Doctor  had  led  for 
the  last  two  years — and  learned  it,  too,  with  the  keenest  indignation. .  The 
Doctor  himself  softened  down  matters  a  good  deal  in  the  account  which  he 
gave  Lord  Drelincourt — but  his  lordship  saw  at  once  that  the  case  had  not  been 
in  the  least  overstated  by  Mr.  Parkinson ;  and,  without  intimating  anything  of 
his  intentions  to  the  Doctor,  resolved  upon  forthwith  taking  certain,,  steps, 
which,  had  they  known  them,  would  have  made  two  persons  in  the  village  shake 
in  their  shoes. 

"  What's  that,  Doctor  ?  "  suddenly  inquired  Lord  Drelincourt,  hearing  a  noise 
as  of  shouting  outside.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  appearance  of  Lord.Drehn- 
court  and  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  and  their  two  grooms,  as  they  galloped  down  the 
vUlage  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  had  created  a  pretty  sensation  in  the  village; 
for  Lord  Drelincourt,  rapidly  as  he  rode  in,  was  soon  recognised  by  those  who 
were  about,  and  the  news  spread  like  wildiire  that  the  lord  "  Squire  "  had  come 
back,  and  was  then  at  Tatton — a  fact  which  seemed  to  be  anything  but  gratifying 
to  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Mudflint,  who  were  talking  together,  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Drelincoxirt  asked  the  question  of  Dr.  Tatham,  at  the  door  of  Mr, 
Mudfliat,  whose  face  seemed  to  have  got  several  degrees  sallower  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  Mr.  Bloodsuck  looked  quite  white.  There  was  a  con- 
tinually increasing  crowd  about  the  front  of  the  Vicarage  ;  and  as  they  got  more 
and  more  assured  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Drelincourt  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
Vicarage,  they  began  to  shout  "  hurrah  !  "  So  

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Drelincourt. 

"  Ah  1 — I  know  1  "  cried  the  Doctor,  with  not  a  Kttle  excitement ;  "  they've 
found  you  out,  bless  them  ! — hark ! — I  have  not  heard  such  a  thing  I  don't 
know  how  long — I  wonder  they  don't  set  the  bells  a-ringing  ! — Why,  bless  me  I 
there's  a  couple  of  hundred  people  before  the  door  1  "  exclaimed  he,  after  stepping 
into  the  front  room,  and  reconnoitred  through  the  window.  Though  the  glooni  of 
evening  was  rapidly  deepening.  Lord  Drelincourt  also  perceived  the  great  number 
of  people  that  had  collected  together,  and  his  eye  having  caught  the  approaching 
figure  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  for  whom,  and  the  grooms,  the  crowd  made  way, 
he  prepared  to  leave.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  dismounted,  and,  entering  the  vicarage, 
shook  hands  with  the  utmost  cordiality  with  the  little  Doctor,  whom  he  invited 
to  dine  and  sleep  at  Fotheringham  on  the  morrow,  promising  to  send  the 
carriage  for  him.  The  little  Doctor  scarce  knew  whether  he  stood  on  his  head 
or  his  heels,  in  the  excitement  of  the  naoment ;  and  when  be  and  Lord  Drelin- 
court appeared  at  the  door,  and  a  great  shout  burst  from  those  present,  it  was 
with_  great  difficulty  that  he  could  resist  his  inclination  to  join  in  it.  It  was 
growing  late,  however,  and  they  had  a  long  ride  before  them  :  so  Lord  DreUn- 
court,  haying  stood  for  some  moments  baxe-headed  and  bowing  to  all  around, 
and  shaking  hands  with  those  who  pressed  nearest,  following  the  example  of 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  mounted  his  horse,  and  waving  his  hand  affectionately  to 
Dr.  Tatham,  rode  oS  amidst  the  renewed  cheers  of  the  crowd.  From  that 
moment  Dr.  Tatham  had  regained  all  bis  former  ascendancy  at  Tattoa  I 
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As  the  two  peers  sat  together  over  their  wine  that  evening,,  the  ,fate  o£  tjie 
Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint,  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  junior,  "  gentleman,  etc,"  was 
sealed.  The  more  that  they  talked  together  about  the  bitter  insults  and  per- 
secutions which  those  worthies  had  so  long  inflicted  upon  Dr.  Tatham,  |  |;,lj.e 
higher  rose  their  indignation,  the  sterner  their  determination  to  punish  and 
remove  his  enemies.  The  next  morning  Lord  De  la  Z ouch  wrote  up  ,  to  town, 
directing  instructions  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Winnington,  who  had  conducted  the 
proceedings  in  the  actions  of  Wigley  Mudflint,  and  Wigley  v.  Bloodsuck, 
to  issue  execution  forthwith.  Lord  Drelincourt  also  did  his  part.  Almost 
every  house  in  the  village  was  his  property,  and  he  instructed  Mr.  Parkiason 
immediately  to  take  steps  towards  summarily  ejecting  the  two  aforesaid  worthies 
from  the  premises  they  were  respectively  occupying — convinced  that  by  so  doing 
he  was  removing  two  principal  sources  of  mischief  from  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  they  were  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  a,-  sort  of 
spouting-club  for  radical  and  infidel  speechifying,  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Liberal  cause  at  Yatton,  and  which  club  their  presence  and  influence 
alone  kept  together. 

Early  the  next  morning  Lord  Drelincourt  returned  to  the  Hall,  having 
appoint«d  several  persons  to  meet  him  there,  on  business  principally  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Hall  to  its  former  state,  as  far  as  practicable ;  at  all 
events,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  family  within  as  short  a  period 
as  possible.    According  to  an  arrangement  he  had  made  before  quitting  town, 
he  found,  on  reaching  the  Hall,  a  gentleman  from  London,  of  great  taste  and 
experience,  to  whose  hands  was  to  be  entrusted  the  entire  superintendence  of 
the  contemplated  reparations  and  restorations,  both  internal  and  external, 
regard  being  had  to  the  antique  and  peculiar  character  of  the  mansion — it  being 
his  lordship's  anxious  wish  that  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey,  on  their 
return,  should  see  it,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  left  it.    Fortunately  the  little  Vandal  who  had  just  been  expelled  from 
it,  had  done  little  or  no  permanent  or  substantial  injury.    There  was  the  same 
great  irregular  mass  of  old  brickwork,  with  its  huge  stacks  of  chimneys,  just  as 
they  had  ever  known  it,  only  requiring  a  little  pointing.    That  tine  old  relic, 
the  castellated  gateway,  clad  in  ivy,  with  its  grey,  crumbling,  stone-capped 
battlements,  and  escutcheon  over  the  point  of  the  arch,  had  suffered  no  change  ; 
even  the  quaint,  weather-beaten  sundial  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  grass-plot, 
within  the  court-yard,  as  they  had  left  it.    The  yew-trees  still  lined  the  high 
walls  which  surrounded  the  court-yard;  and  the  fine  old  clump  of  cedars  of 
Lebanon  was  there — green,  stately,  and  solemn,  as  in  days  of  yore.  The 
moment,  however,  that  you  passed  the  threshold  of  the  Hall,  you  sighed  at  the 
change  that  had  taken  place.    Where  were  now  the  armed  figures,  the  pikes, 
bows,  guns,  spears,  swords,  and  battle-axes,  and  the  quaint  old  pictures  of  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  family  of  the  Aubreys  1    Not  a  trace  now  to  be  seen  of 
them,  and  it  gave  Lord  Drelincourt  a  pang  as  his  eye  travelled  round  the  bare 
walls.    But  the  case  was  not  desperate.    All  the  aforesaid  pictures  still  lay 
rolled  up  in  the  lumber-room,  where  they  had  continued  as  articles  utterly 
valueless  ever  since  Mr,  Titmouse  had  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down.  They 
had  been  brought  down,  and  now  lay  on  -the  floor,  having  been  carefully  unrolle«l 
and  examined  by  the  man  of  taste,  who  undertook  quickly  to  remove  the 
incipient  ravage  of  mould  and  dirt  at  present  visible,  and  to  have  them  sus- 
pended in  their  former  position,  in  such  a  state  as  that  only  the  closest  scrutiny 
could  detect  any  difference  between  their  present  and  former  condition.  The 
other  relics  of  antiquity — viz.,  the  armour — had  been  purchased  by  the  late 
Lady  Stratton  at  one  of  the  sales  of  Titmouse's  efliects,  occasioned  by  an  execu- 
tion against  him,  and  they  were  still  at  her  late  residence,  and  of  course  at  Lofd 
Drelincourt's  disposal,  as  her  Udyship's  administrator,    These,  on  his  seeing 
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them,  the  man  of  taste  pronounced  to  be  very  fine  and  valuable  specimens  of 
old  English  armour,  and  undertook  to  have  them  also  in  their  old  places,  and  in 
a  far  better  condition  even  than  before.  Lord  Drelincourt  sighed  repeatedly 
as  he  went  over  every  one  of  the  bare  and  deserted  rooms  in  the  mansion — 
nothing  being  left  except  the  beautiful  antique  mantelpieces  of  iulaid  oak,  and 
the  oak-panelling  of  the  different  rooms,  which,  as  a  part  of  the  freehold, 
could  not  be  seized  as  the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  His  creditors 
had  swept  o£E,  from  time  to  time,  anything  that  had  belonged  to  him — the  halJ, 
the  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  drawing-rooms,  the  library,  the  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  boudoirs  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  the  long  galleries,  the 
rooms  in  which  Charles  and  Agnes  used  to  romp  and  play  about — all  was  now 
bare  and  desolate,  and  the  echoes  of  their  footfalls  and  voices,  in  passing  through 
them,  struck  Lord  Drelincourt's  heart  with  sadness.  But  all  this  was  to  be 
quickly  remedied ;  for  a  carte  blanche  was  given  to  the  man  of  taste  at  his 
elbow,  who  undertook  within  two,  or  at  most  three  months'  time,  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  eye  or  the  heart  to  sigh  for — ^guided,  moreover,  as  aU  his  move- 
ments would  be,  by  those  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  their  success.  On 
reaching  the  two  rooms  in  the  north-eastern  extremities  of  the  building,  the 
windows  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  estate,  he 
gazed  around  him  in  silence  which  those  beside  him  thoroughly  appreciated, 
ITiere  was  nothing  to  shock  the  eye  or  pain  the  heart ;  for  as  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
been  restrained  from  cutting  timber,  behold  1  what  a  sight  would  be  seen  when, 
in  the  approaching  spring,  the  groves  and  forests,  stretching  far  and  wide  before 
him,  should  have  put  on  all  their  bravery  1 — And  he  found,  on  going  over  a 
portion  of  the  grounds,  that  Mr.  Waters  and  Dickons  had  kept  pretty  sharp 
eyes  about  them,  and  maintained  everything  in  infinitely  better  condition  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Tonson  had,  moreover,  looked  very  keenly  after 
the  game ;  and  Pumpkin  undertook,  by  spring-time,  to  make  his  gardens  and 
greenhouses  a  sight  delightful  to  behold.  In  a  word.  Lord  Drelincourt  left 
everything  under  the  management  of  the  London  man  of  taste  and  of  Mr. 
Griffiths,  the  former  being  guided,  of  course,  in  the  purchase  of  the  leading 
articles  of  furniture  in  town,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  tastes  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Drelincourt,  and  Miss  Aubrey.  The  latter  was  desired  to  re-engage  as  many  of 
the  former  servants  of  Mr.  Aubrey  as  he  could,  and  informed  Lord  Drelincourt 
of  two  in  particular,  who  had  signified  their  anxious  wish  to  him  on  the  subject; 
viz,,  Mrs,  Jackson,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  in  that  capacity  with  a 
brother  of  hers  at  York,  on  quitting  the  services  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  She  was.  of 
course,  to  be  immediately  reinstated  in  her  old  place.  The  other  was  Harriet, 
Miss  Aubrey's  maid,  who,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  so  disconsolate  at  being  left 
behind  by  Miss  Aubrey,  who  had  secured  her  a  place  at  the  late  Lady  Strattou's, 
at  whose  house  she  still  lived,  with  several  of  the  other  servants,  the  establish- 
ment not  having  been  yet  finally  broken  up.  Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  there 
was  not  one  single  tenant  upon  the  estate,  whose  rent  had  not  been  raised 
above  that  which  had  been  paid  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  time,  he  ordered  the  rent  of  all 
to  be  reduced  to  that  amount,  and  inquiries  to  be  made  after  several  respectable 
tenants,  whom  the  extortion  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  agents  had  driven  from 
their  farms,  with  a  view  of  restoring  them  in  lieu  of  their  very  questionable 
successors. 

Having  set  everything  in  train  for  a  restoration  to  the  former  happy  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  at  Yatton  before  the  usurpation  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  Lord 
Drelincourt  returned  to  town,  but  first  left  a  hundred  pounds  in  Dr.  Tatham's 
hands,  to  be  distributed  as  he  thought  proper  amongst  the  poorer  villagers  and 
neighbours  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  and  also  insisted  on  the  Doctor's  acceptance,  him- 
self, of  fifty  pounds  in  advance,  on  account  of  his  salary,  a  hundred  a-year,  as 
chaplain  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  appointment  the  Doctor  received  from  his 
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lordsMp's  ovm  hands,  and  with  not  a  little  delight  and  pride.  His  lordship, 
moreover,  desired  Mr.  Parkinson  to  hold  Mm  responsible  for  any  little  deniand 
which  might  be  due  from  the  poor  Doctor,  in  respect  of  the  litigation  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  ;  and  thus  Dr.  Tatham  was  made  a  free  man  of  again, 
with  no  further  question  about  his  right  to  tithes,  or  any  more  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  any  of  the  sources  of  his  little  income,  to  which  he  had  lately  been 
subjected  ;  and  with  fifty  pounds,  moreover,  at  his  absolute  disposal.  The 
Doctor  made  his  appearance  on  Christmas  Day  in  a  very  fine  suit  of  black, 
new  hat  and  all,  and  had  a  very  full  attendance  at  church,  and,  moreover,  a  very 
cheerful  and  attentive  one. 

A  day  or  two  after  Lord  Drelincourt's  return  to  town,  Messrs.  Mudflint  and 
Bloodsuck  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  York  Castle,  whose  hospitable 
owners  would  receive  no  refusal.  In  plain  English,  they  were  both  taken  in 
execution  on  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  two  writs  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
for  the  damages  and  costs  due  to  Mr.  Wigley  ;  viz.,  £2,960  16s.  4d.  from  Smirk 
Mudflint,  and  £2,760  19s.  from  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  junior.  Poor  Mr.  Mudflint  1 
In  vain — in  vain  had  been  his  Sunday  evening's  lectures  for  the  last  three 
months,  on  the  errors  which  pervaded  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  which 
annexed  any  pecuniary  liabilities  to  political  ofEences,  instead  of  leaving  the 
evil  to  be  redressed  by  the  spontaneous  good  sense  of  society.  A  single  tap  of 
the  sherifE-oflcer  on  the  eloquent  lecturer's  shoulder,  upset  all  his  fine  specula- 
tions, just  as  Corporal  Trim  said,  that  one  shove  of  the  bayonet  was  worth  all 
Dr.  Slop's  fine  metaphysical  discourses  upon  the  art  of  war  1 

In  the  next  Yorkshire  Stingo  (which,  alas  !  between  ourselves,  was  very 
nearly  on  its  last  legs),  there  appeared  one,  I  must  own,  of  the  most  magnificent 
articles  of  the  kind,  which  I  ever  read,  upon  the  subject  of  the  atrocious  and 
unparalleled  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  committed 
in  the  incarceration  of  the  two  patriots — the  martyr-patriots — Mudflint  and 
Bloodsuck.  On  that  day,  it  said,  the  sun  of  liberty  had  set  on  England  for 
ever — in  fact,  for  it  was  a  time  for  speaking  out — it  had  gone  down  in  blood. 
The  enlightened  patriot,  Mudflint,  had  at  length  fallen  before  the  combined 
forces  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  which  were  now,  in  the  shape  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  aristocracy,  riding  rough-shod  over  the  necks  of  Englishmen. 
In  his  person  lay  prostrate  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  inalienable 
liberty  of  Englishmen.  He  had  stood  forth,  nobly  foremost,  in  the  fray  between 
the  people  and  their  oppressors ;  and  he  had  fallen  1 — but  he  felt  how  ditlce  et 
decorum  it  was  pro  patrid  mori  !  He  felt  prouder  and  happier  in  his  bonds  than 
could  ever  feel  the  splendid  fiend  at  F  m,  in  all  his  blood-stained  magnifi- 
cence !  It  then  called  upon  the  people,  in  vivid  and  spirit-stirring  language,  to 
rise  against  their  tyrants  like  one  man,  and  the  days  of  tyranny  were  numbered ; 
and  stated  that  the  first  blow  was  already  struck  against  the  black  and  monstrous 
fabric  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny  ;  for  that  a  subscription  had  been  already 
opened  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mudflint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  amount  of  debt  and  costs  for  which  they  had  been  so  infamously 
deprived  of  their  liberty.  An  unprecedented  sensation  had  been  already  excited  ; 
and  a  reference  to  the  advertising  columns  of  their  paper  would  show  that  the 
work  went  bravely  on.  The  friends  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  all  over  the 
country  were  roused ;  they  had  but  to  continue  their  exertions,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  people  would  be  heard  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  This  article  produced  an 
immense  sensation  in  that  part  of  York  Castle  where  the  patriots  were  confined, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  office  of  the  YorMhvre  Stingo  (in 
fact,  it  was  the  production  of  the  masterly  pen  of  Mudflint  himself).  Sure 
enough,  on  referring  to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Stingo,  the  following  did 
appear  fully  to  warrant  the  tone  of  indignant  exultation  indulged  in  by  the 
editor ^ 
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"  Subscriptions  already  received  (through  C.  Woodlouse)  towards  raising  a 
fund  for  the  liberation  of  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Blood- 
suck,  junior,  Esq.,  at  present  confined  in  York  Castle. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the 


Reverend  Smirk  Mudflint           .       .  £200  0  0 

Several  friends  of  the  Eev.  S.  M.  ,       .  150  0  0 

Anonymous   100  0  0 

John  Brown,  Esq   50  0  0 

James  Smith,  Esq.        ,      .      .      ,  60  0  0 

John  Jones,  Esq.  .  .  ,  ,  50  0  0 
Sir  Harkaway  Eotgut  Wildfire, 


Bart.  .      .       .       50   0  0" 

Now,  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  reader,  whose  confidence  my  candour  has, 
I  feel  sure,  gained  me  long  ago,  I  regret  to  inform  him  that,  with  the  exqeption 
of  Sir  H.  E.  Wildfire,  Bart.,  the  above  noble-spirited  individuals,  whom  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  in  or  near  to  Grilston,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  else,  had 
their  local  habitation  and  their  name  only  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Mudflint ;  who  had  hit  upon  this  device  as  an  efEectual  one  for  getting 
v/p  the  steam  (to  use  a  modem  and  significant  expression),  and  giving  the 
mighty  impulse  which  was  requisite  to  burst  the  bonds  of  the  two  imprisoned 
patriots. 

Sir  Harkaway's  name  was  in  the  list,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  was  not  to  be  called  on  to  one  farthing ;  the 
bargain  being,  that  if  he  would  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  Messrs,  Mud- 
flint  and  Bloodsuck,  they  would  allow  him  to  have  the  credit,  gratis,  of  so 
liberally  supporting  the  Liberal  cause. 

The  following,  however,  were  real  and  hona,  fide  names  and  subscriptions 
collected  during  the  ensuing  three  weeks ;  and  though,  when  annexed  to  the 
foregoing  flourishing  commencement  of  the  list,  they  give  it,  I  must  own,  a 
somewhat  tadpole  appearance,  yet  here  they  follow  : — 


Subscriptions  already  received 

.  £650 

0 

0 

Cephas  Woodlouse,  Esq.  , 

1 

1 

0 

Barnabas    Bloodsuck,  Esq., 

senior  

1 

1 

0 

Gargle  Glister,  Esq.       .       .  . 

0 

10 

0 

Going  Gone,  Esq  

0 

7 

0 

Simon  Snooks,  Esq.       .       .  . 

0 

5 

0 

'  Tyrants,  beware  1 ! '      ,       .  . 
'  One  who  is  ready  to  ascend 

0 

2 

6 

the  scaffold,  if  required '     .  , 

0 

2 

0 

'Behemoth'    .       .             ,  . 

0 

1 

6 

'  A  foe  to  priestcraft ' 

0 

1 

0 

'Britons  NEVER  shall  be  slaves  ! '  . 

0 

0 

9 

'  Down  with  the  aristocracy  ! '  , 

0 

0 

6 

'  Free  inquiry ' 

0 

0 

i 

'  Brutus  and  Cassius  '  , 

0 

0 

4 

'Virtue  in  prison,  'better  than 
vice  in  a  castle  '  ... 

0 

0 

3 

'  Defiance  ! '  

0 

0 

2 

Small  sums     .       ,       .       .  , 

0 

0 

1| 

aking  a  grand  total  of  sums 

actually  received  by  the  editor 

of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  of    .  , 

.  ^3 

13 

5« 
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Certainly  this  was  "  not  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  " — as  the  editor 
subsequently  owned  in  his  leading  article — and  asked,  with  sorrowful  indigna- 
tion, how  the  people  could  expect  any  one  to  be  true  to  them  if  they  were 
not  true  to  themselves  !  He  said,  "  Our  cheeks  tingle  with  shame  on  looking 
at  the  paltry  list  of  additional  contributions—'  Oh,  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion '  to  so  auspicious  a  commencement !  " — This  was  very  fine  indeed.  It 
came  very  well  from  Mr.  Woodlouse  in  his  editorial  capacity ;  but  Mr. 
Woodlouse,  in  his  capacity  as  a  man  of  business,  was  a  very  difEerent  person. 
Alas !  that  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  inquire,  in  my  turn,  with  sorrowful 
indignation — was  there  no  honour  among  thieves  ?  But,  to  come  to  the  point, 
it  ffell  out  in  this  wise.  Patriots  mugt  live,  even  in  prison  ;  and  Mr.  Mudflint, 
being  sorely  pressed,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  "  Dear  Woodlouse,"  asking  for  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  up  to  that  date.  He  received,  in  return,  a 
most  friendly  note,  addressed  "  My  dear  Mudflint,"  full  of  civilities  and  friendly 
anxieties — hoping  the  air  of  the  castle  agreed  with  him— assuring  him  how  he 
was  missed  from  the  Liberal  circle,  and  that  he  would  be  received  with  open 
arms  if  ever  he  got  out — and — enclosing  a  nicely-drawn  out  deUor  and 
creditor  account!!  headed — 

"The  Rev.  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Esq.,  in  account  with 
Cephas  Woodlouse,"  in  which  every  farthing  of  the  above  sum  of  £3  13s,  5|d. 
was  faithfully  set  down  to  the  credit  side,  to  be  sure ;  but,  alas  ! — on  the 
DEBIT  side  stood  the  following  !— 

"  To  Advertising  lists  of  Subscriptions  in  Y.  8.  (three  weeks)  £8    15  6 

To  Circulars,  Hand-bills,  &c.  (as  per  order)  .  .  .  ,  2  13  9 
Postage  and  Sundries  043 


£6   13  6 

By  cash,  amount  of  Subscriptions  received       .      .      ,      ,      3    13  5| 


Balance  due  to  C.  W  £3     0  0^ 

On  perusing  the  above  document,  so  pregnant  with  ^perfidy  and  extortion' 
Mr..  Mudflint  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  slipping  ofE  to  his  sleeping-room' 
closed  the  door,  took  ofE  his  garters,  and,  with  very  deadly  intentions  towards 
himself,  was  tying  them  together — casting  a  ghastly  glance,  occasionally,  at 
a  great  hook  in  the  wall,  which  he  could  just  reach  by  standing  on  a  stool — ■ 
when  he  was  discovered,  and  removed,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  "  to 
the  strong  room,"  where  he  was  fastened  to  a  heavy  wooden  bench,  and  left  to 
his  meditations.  Solitude  and  reflection  restored  the  afflicted  captive  to  some- 
thing like  composure  and  resignation  ;  and  after  reflecting  long  and  deeply  on 
the  selfishness  and  worthlessness  of  worldly  friendship,  his  thoughts  gradually 
turned  towards  a  tetter  place — a  haven  of  rest — viz.,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 

The  efEect  of  this  infamous  treatment  upon  his  feUow-captive,  Bloodsuck,  was 
quite  different.  Having  sworn  one  single  prodigious  oath,  he  enclosed  the 
above  account,  and  sent  it  off  to  Ms  father,  in  the  following  pithy  letter: — 

"  Yorh  Castle,  29iA  Bee.  18—. 
"  Dear  Father, — Read  the  enclosed  1  and  then  sell  up  Woodlouse. — ^Your 
afEectionate  Son, 

"  B,  Bloodsuck,  Jun." 

The  old  gentleman,  on  reading  the  above  and  its  enclosure,  immediately 
issued  execution  against  Woodlouse,  on  a  cognovit  of  his  for  £150,  which  he 
had  given  to  the  firm  of  Bloodsuck  and  Son  for  the  balance  of  a  bill  of  theirs 
for  defending  him  unsuccessfully  against  an  action  for  an  infamous  libel. 
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Nobody  would  bid  anything  for  his  moribund  "  Stmgo " ;  he  had  no  other 
eflEects ;  and  was  immediately  taken  in  execution,  and  sent  to  York  Castle,  where 
he,  Bloodsuck,  and  Mudflint,  whenever  they  met,  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  tearing  one  another's  eyes  out. 

'Tis  thus  that  reptiles  of  this  sort  prey  upon  each  other  ! — To  "  begin  nothing 
of  which  you  have  not  well  considered  the  end,"  is  a  saying,  the  propriety  of 
which  every  one  recognizes  when  he  hears  it  enunciated,  but  no  one  thinks  of  it 
in  the  conduct  of  actual  life  ;  and  what  follows  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  my 
reflection.  It  seemed  a  capital  notion  of  Mudflint's  to  send  forth  such  a  splendid 
list  of  sham  subscribers,  and  it  was  natural  enough  for  Mr.  Bloodsuck  to  assent 
to  it,  and  Mr.  Woodlouse  to  become  the  party  to  it  which  he  did — but  who  could 
have  foreseen  the  consequences  1    A  quarrel  among  rogues  is  almost  always 
attended  with  ugly  and  unexpected  consequences  to  themselves.   Now,  here 
was  a  mortal  feud  between  Mr.  Woodlouse  on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Mudflint 
and  Bloodsuck  on  the  other ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  they  all  applied,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  relief  under  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act.    Before  they  got 
to  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  debt — viz.,  the  penalties  in  an  action 
for  the  odious  offence  of  bribery— in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  he  had  to  en- 
counter a  very  serious  and  truly  unexpected  obstacle — viz.,  he  had  given  in,  with 
the  minutest  accuracy,  the  items  of  the  subscription,  amounting  to  £3  13s.  6|d., 
but  had  observed  the  most  mysterious  and  (as  he  might  suppose)  politic  silence 
concerning  the  greater  sum  of  £650,  and  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  by  Mr.  "Woodlouse. 
On  the  newspaper  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that  large  sum  being  produced 
in  court,  Mr.  Mudflint  made  very  light  of  the  matter,  simply  smiling  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  ;  but  when  Mr.  Woodlouse  was  called  as  a  witness,  you  may 
guess  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  on  hearing  him  swear  that  he  had 
certainly  never  himself  received  the  money,  but  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Mudflint 
having  done  so — -which,  in  fact,  had  always  been  his  impression  ;  for  when  Mr. 
Mudflint  had  furnished  him  with  the  list,  which  he  produced  in  court,  in  Mud- 
flint's  handwriting,  he  inserted  it  in  his  paper  as  a  matter  of  course — taking  it 
to  be  a  hona  fide  and  matter-of-fact  transaction.    The  evident  consternation  of 
Mudflint  satisfied  all  who  heard  him  of  his  villainy,  and  the  truth  and  honesty 
of  Woodlouse,  who  stuck  to  this  new  version  of  the  afliair  manfully.    But  this 
opened  quite  a  new  view  of  his  position  to  Mr.  Bloodsuck  ;  who,  on  finding  that 
he  must  needs  adopt  either  Mudflint's  or  Woodlouse's  version  of  the  affair,  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  disagreeable  effect  it  would  have  thereafter  upon  the  connec- 
tion and  character  of  the  respectable  firm  of  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  for  him  to 
appear  to  have  been  a  party  to  such  a  shocking  fraud  upon  the  public,  as  a  sham 
list  of  subscribers,  and  to  so  large  an  amount.    He  therefore  swore  stoutly  that 
he,  too,  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mudflint  had  received 
the  £650,  and  very  much  regretted  to  find  that  that  gentleman  must  have  been 
appropriating  so  large  a  sum  to  himself,  instead  of  being  now  ready  to  divide  it 
between  their  respective  creditors.  This  tallied  with  Woodlouse's  account  of  the 
matter ;  and  infinitely  disgusted  was  that  gentleman  at  finding  himself  so 
cleverly  outwitted  by  Bloodsuck.    On  this  Mudflint  turned  with  fury  upon 
Bloodsuck,  and  he  upon  Mudflint,  who  abused  Woodlouse  ;  and  eventual  the 
court,  unable  to  believe  any  of  them,  remanded  them  aU,  as  a  pack  of  rogues, 
till  the  next  court  day ;  addressing  a  very  stern  warning  to  Mr.  Mudflint,  con- 
cerning the  serious  consequences  of  his  persisting  in  fraudulently  concealing  his 
property  from  his  creditors.    By  the  time  of  his  being  next  brought  up,  the 
persecuted  Mudflint  had  bethought  himself  of  a  bold  mode  of  collaterally  corro- 
borating the  truth  of  his  version  of  the  aflEair  of  that  accursed  first  list  of 
subscribers — viz.,  summoning  Sir  Harkaway  Eotgut  Wildfire  as  a  witness  in  his 
behalf  ;  whom  he  confidently  asked  whether,  for  all  his  name  appeared  in  the 
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suoHcription  list,  he  had  really  ever  given  one  farthing  of  the  £50  there 
mentioned  ?  Now,  had  Mr.  Mudflint  been  a  long-headed  man,  he  would  never 
have  taken  this  step ;  for  Sir  Harkaway  could  never  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  bringing  himself  to  admit  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
dirty  deceit  upon  the  public.  On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
therefore.  Sir  Harkaway,  having  an  eye  solely  to  his  own  credit,  first  said  with 
a  somewhat  haughty,  but  at  the  same  time  embarrassed  air,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  his  name  to  apf?«ar  in  such  lists  without  his  having  actually 
paid  the  sum  named ;  then,  on  being  pressed,  he  swore  that  he  thought  he  must 
have  paid  ;  then,  that  he  had  very  little  doubt  on  the  subject ;  then,  that  he  had. 
no  doubt  on  the  matter  at  all ;  then,  that  he  knew  that  in  point  of  fact  he  had 
advanced  the  money  ;  and  finally,  that  he  then  recollected  all  the  circumstances 
distinctly  ! — On  this  complete  confirmation  of  the  roguery  of  Mudflint,  he  was 
instantly  reprimanded  severely,  and  remanded  indefinitely;  the  whole  court 
believing  that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  every  farthing  of  the  £650, 
defrauding  even  his  fellow- prisoner,  Mr.  Bloodsuck.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
Mr.  Mudflint  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  astounding  conduct  of  Sir 
Harkaway.  When  his  wits  had  returned  to  him,  he  felt  certain  that,  some- 
where or  other,  he  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Harkaway,  which  would  satisfy  every- 
body of  the  peculiarly  unpleasant  position  in  which  the  worthy  baronet  had 
placed  himself.  And,  sure  enough,  on  desiring  his  wife  to  institute  a  rigorous 
search  over  his  papers,  she  succeeded  in  discovering  the  following  remarkable 
document,  which  she  at  once  forwarded  to  her  disconsolate  husband  : — 

"  View-Hallo  Ball,  27th  Bee.  18—. 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  a  considerable  regard  for  your  services  to  liberty  (civil  and  religious), 
and  am  vyilling  to  serve  you  in  the  way  you  wish.  You  may  'put  me  down, 
therefore,  in  the  list  for  anything  you  please,  as  my  name  carries  weight  in  the 
country — but,  of  course,  you  know  better  than  to  hill  your  decoy-ducTt. 

"  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  E.  WiLDFIBE, 

"  The  Rev.  S.  Mudflint,  etc.,  etc." 

This  unfortunate  letter,  in  the  first  frenzy  of  his  rage  and  exultation,  Mudflint 
mstantly  forwarded,  with  a  statement  of  facts,  to  the  editor  of  the  True  Blm 
newspaper,  which  carried  it  into  every  corner  of  the  county  on  the  very  next 
morning  ;  and  undoubtedly  gave  thereby  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  Liberal  cause  all  over  Yorkshire,  for  Sir  Harkaway  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  very  staunch  and  powerful  supporter  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Very  shortly  after  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  had  gone  to  pay  this  their 
long-expected  visit  to  the  governor  of  York  Castle,  Mr.  Parkinson  required 
possession  of  the  residence  of  each  of  them,  in  Yatton,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him  on  behalf  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  allowing  a  week's  time  for  the  removal  of 
the  few  effects  of  each ;  after  which  period  had  elapsed,  the  premises  in  question 
were  completely  cleared  of  everything  belonging  to  their  late  odious  occupanta 
— ^who,  in  all  human  probability,  would  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of 
settling  themselves  in  Yatton — infinitely  to  the  delight  of  Dr.  Tatham  and  all 
the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  a  similar  manner  another  crying  nuisance 
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— viz.,  the  public-house  known  by  the  name  of  The  Topers'  Arms — was  got  rid 
of ;  it  having  been  resolved  upon  by  Lord  Drelincourt,  that  there  should  be 
thenceforth  but  one  public-house  in  Yatton,  viz.— the  quiet,  old,  original  Aubrey 
Arms,  and  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Two  or  three  other  persons  who  had  crept  into  the  village  during  the 
Titmouse  dynasty  were  similarly  dealt  with,  infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  left  behind  ;  and  by  Christmas  Day  the  village  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  return  to  its  former  condition.  The  works  going  on  at  the  Hall 
gave  an  air  of  cheerful  animation  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  afforded 
employment  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  employment  was  most  wanted.  The 
chapel  and  residence  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mudflint  underwent  a  rapid  and  remark- 
able alteration.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Delamere  had  conceived  the  idea, 
which,  with  Lord  Drelincourt's  consent,  he  proceeded  to  carry  immediately  into 
execution,  of  pulling  down  the  existing  structure,  ^and  raising  in  its  stead  a  very 
beautiful  school,  and  filling  it  with  scholars,  and  providing  a  matron  for  it,  by 
way  of  giving  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Kate  on  her  return  to  Yatton.  He  engaged 
a  well-known  architect,  who  submitted  to  him  a  plan  of  a  very  beautiful  little 
Gothic  structure,  adapted  for  receiving  some  eighteen  or  twenty  scholars,  and 
also  affording  a  permanent  residence  for  the  mistress  ;  and  whose  plan  being 
heartily  approved  of  by  Mr.  Delamere  and  Dr.  Tatham,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  counsels  in  the  affair,  they  received  a  pledge  that  the  school  should  be  com- 
plete and  fit  for  occupation  within  three  months'  time.  There  was  to  be  in  the 
front  a  small  and  tasteful  tablet,  bearing  the  inscription — 

c  a. 

jTuniatrtjc. 

18—. 

The  mistress  of  Kate's  former  school  gladly  relinquished  a  similar  situation 
which  she  had  held  in  another  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  return  to  her 
old  one  at  Yatton,  and  Dr.  Tatham  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  select  the 
scholars,  who  were  to  be  clothed,  at  Delamere 's  expense,  in  the  former  neat  and 
simple  attire  which  had  been  adopted  by  Miss  Aubrey. 

About  this  time  there  came  a  general  election,  the  nation  being  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  great  number  of  those  who  had, 
in  the  direful  hubbub  of  the  last  election,  contrived  to  creep  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Besides,  public  affairs  were  getting  daily  into  a  more  deranged  and 
dangerous  condition  :  in  fact,  the  Ministers  might  have  been  compared  to  a 
parcel  of  raisChievous  and  venturesome  boys,  who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  some  steam-engine, '  and  set  it  into  a  fearful 
motion,  which  they  could  neither  understand  nor  govern.  All  I  have  to  do, 
however,  at  present,  with  that  most  important  election,  is  to  state  its  effect  upon 
the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Yatton.  Its  late  member,  Mr.  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  it  completely  annihilated.  Of  course,  he  made  no  attempt  to  stand 
again  ;  nor,  in  fact,  did  any  one  in  the  same  interest.  The  Yorkshire  Stingn,  in 
its  very  last  number  (of  which  twelve  only  were  sold),  tried  desperately  to  get 
up  a  contest,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Going  Gone — and  even  Mr.  Glister — were  quite 
willing  to  have  stood — but,  first,  neither  of  them  could  afford  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  hustings  ;  and,  secondly,  there  were  exceeding  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  of  them  procuring  a  qualification.  Besides,  the 
more  sensible  even  of  the  strong  Liberal  electors  had  become  alive  to  the  ex- 
quisite absurdity  of  returning  such  persons  as  Titmouse,  or  any  one  of  his  class. 
'Then  the  Quaint  Club  had  ceased  to  exist,  partly  through  the  change  of  political 
feeling  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  borough,  and  partly  through 
terror  of  the  consequences  of  bribery,  of  which  the  miserable  fate  of  Mudflint 
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and  Bloodsuck  was  a  fearful  instance.  In  fact,  the  disasters  whicli  had  befallen 
those  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  had  completely  paralyzed  and  crushed  the 
Liberal  party  at  Yatton,  and  disabled  it  from  ever  attempting  to  contend 
against  the  paramount  and  legitimate  iniluence  of  Lord  Drelincourt.  The 
result  of  all  this  was,  the  return,  without  a  contest,  of  the  Honourable  Geoffry 
Lovel  Delamere  as  the  representative  of  the  boroug'h  of  Yatton  in  the  new 
Parliament ;  an  event,  which  he  penned  his  first  frank  in  communicating  to  a 
certain  young  lady  then  in  London. 

Nothing,  doubtless,  could  be  more  delightful  for  Mr.  Delamere  ;  but  in  what 
a  direful  predicament  did  the  loss  of  his  seat  place  the  late  member,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse 1   Just  consider  for  a  moment.    Mr.  Flummery's  promise  to  him  of  a 
"place  "  had  vanished,  of  course,  into  thin  air — having  answered  its  purpose  of 
securing  Mr.  Titmouse's  vote  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  dissolution.  Foiled 
thus  miserably  in  this  quarter^  Mr.  Titmouse  applied  himself  with  redoubled 
energy  to  render  available  his  other  resources,  and  made  repeated  and  most 
impassioned  applications  to   Mr.  O'Gibbet — who  never  took,  however,  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  of  them  :  considering  very  justly  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was 
no  more  entitled  to  receive  back,  than  he  had  originally  been  to  lend,  the  £500 
in  question.    As  for  Mr.  O'Doodle  and  Mr.  M' Squash — they,  Kke  himself,  were 
thrown  out  of  Parliament ;  and  no  ofie  upon  earth  seemed  able  to  tell  what  had 
become  of  them,  though  there  were  a  good  many  people  who  made  it  their 
business  to  inquire  into  the  'matter  very  anxiously.    Then  there  was  an  honour- 
able youngster,  who  owed  him  a  hundred  pounds ; — ^but  he,  the  moment  that 
he  had  lost  his  election,  caused  it  to  be  given  out  to  any  one  interested  in  his 
welfare— and  there  suddenly  appeared  to  be  a  great  many  such — ^that  he  was 
gone  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Pole. — All  these  things  drove  Mr. 
Titmouse  very  nearly  beside  himself — and  certainly  his  position  was  a  little 
precarious.    When  Parliament  was  dissolved  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  the  residue  of  a  five-pound  note,  out  of  which,  mirahile  dietu,  he  had 
actually  succeeded  in  teasing  Mr.  FJummery  on  the  evening  of  the  last  division ; 
and  these  two  sovereigns,  and  a  shirt  or  two,  and  a  copy  of  Boxiana,  were  all 
his  assets  to  meet  liabilities  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
panoply  of  Parliamentary  "  privilege  "  was  dropping  off,  as  it  were,  daily.    In  a 
very  few  days'  time,  in  fact,  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  terrific  host  of 
creditors,  who  were  waiting  to  spring  upon  him  like  so  many  famished  wolves. 
Every  one  of  them  had  gone  on  with  brs  action  up  to  judgment  for  both  debt 
and  costs — and  had  his  Ca.  Ca.  akd  Fi.  Fa.  ready  for  use  at  an  instant's  notice. 
There  were  three  of  his  creditors — the  three  Jews,  Israel  Fang,  Mordecai  Gripe, 
and  Mephibosheth  Maharshalal-hash-baz — who  had  entered  into  a  solemn  vow 
with  one  another  that  they  would  hever  lose  sight  of  Titmouse  for  one  moment, 
by  day  or  by  night,  whatever  pain's  or  expense  it  might  cost  them — until,  the 
period  of  privilege  having  expired,  ''they  should  be  at  liberty  to  plunge  their 
talons'  into  the  carcass  of  their  little  debtor.    There  were,  in  fact,  at  least  a 
hundred  of  his  creditors  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  the  instant  that  he  should 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  quit  the  country.    His  lodgings  consisted,  at  this 
time,  of  a  miserable  little  room  in  a  garret  at  the  back  of  a  small  house  in 
Westminster,  not  far  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  two,  inferior  to 
the  room  in  Closet  Court,  Oxford  Street,  in  which  he  was  first  presented  to  the 
reader.    Here  he  would  often  lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  drinking  weak — because 
he  could  not  afford  strong — brandy  and  water,  and  endeavouring  to  consider 
"  what  the  devil "  he  had  done  with  the  immense  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
had  at  his  disposal — ^how  he  would  act  if  by  some  lucky  chance  he  should  again 
become  wealthy — and,  in  short,  "  what  the  plague  was' now  to  become  of  him. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?    Whither  should  he  go  ? — To  sea  ? — Then  it  must  be  as  a 
common  sailor— if  any  one  would  now  take  him !    Or  suppose  he  were  to  enlist  ? 
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Glorious  war,  and  all  that ;  but  both  these  schemes  pre-supposed  his  being  able 
to  escape  from  his  creditors,  who,  he  had  a  vehement  suspicion,  were  on  the 
look-out  for  him  in  all  directions.  Every  review  that  he  thus  took  of  his  hopeless 
position  and  prospects,  ended  in  a  fiendish  degree  of  abhorrence  of  his  parents, 
whose  fault  alone  it  was  that  he  was  thus  tiirned  out  of  a  splendid  estate  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  made  worse  than  a  beggar  of.  He  would  sometimes  spring 
out  of  bed,  convulsively  clutching  his  hands  together,  and  wishing  himself 
beside  their  grave,  to  tear  them  out  of  it.  He  thought  of  Mr.  Quirk,  Mr.  Snap, 
Mr.  Tag-rag,  with  fury  ;  but  whenever  he  thought  of  Mr.  Gammon,  he  shuddered 
all  over,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  baleful  spectre.  For  all  this,  he  preserved 
the  same  impudent  strut  and  swagger  in  the  street  w  hich  had  ever  distinguished 
him.  Every  day  of  his  life  he  walked  towards  the  scenes  of  his  recent  splendour, 
which  seemed  to  attract  him  irresistibly.  He  would  pass  the  late  Earl  of  Dredd- 
lington's  house,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  gazing  at  it,  and  at  the  hatchment 
suspended  in  front  of  it.  Then  he  would  wander  on  to  Park  Lane,  and  gaze 
with  unutterable  feelings — poor  little  wretch ! — at  the  house  which  once  had 
been  his  and  Lady  Cecilia's,  but  was  then  occupied  by  a  nobleman,  whose  taste- 
ful equipage  and  servants  were  often  standing  at  and  before  the  door.  He 
would,  on  some  of  those  occasions,  feel  as  though  he  should  like  to  drop  down 
dead,  and  be  out  of  all  his  misery.  If  ever  he  met  and  nodded,  or  spoke  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  till  recently  been  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  he  was 
encountered  by  a  steady  stare,  and  sometimes  a  smile,  that  withered  his  very 
heart  within  him,  and  made  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been 
but  a  dream.  The  little  dinner  that  he  ate  — for  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  his 
appetite  through  long  addiction  to  drinking — was  at  a  small  tavern,  at  only  a 
few  doors'  distance  from  his  lodgings,  and  where  he  generally  spent  his  evenings, 
for  want  of  any  other  place  to  go  to ;  and  he  formed  at  length  a  sort  of  intimacy 
with  a  good-natured  and  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  came  nearly  as  often 
thither  as  Titmouse  himself,  and  would  sit  conversing  with  him  very  pleasantly 
over  his  cigar  and  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water.  The  oftener  Titmouse  saw  him, 
the  more  he  liked  him  ;  and  at  length,  taking  him  entirely  into  his  confidence 
unbosomed  himself  concerning  his  unhappy  present  circumstances,  and  still 
more  unhappy  prospects.  This  man  was  a  brother  of  Maharshalal-hash-baz  the 
Jew,  and  a  sheriff's  officer,  keeping  watch  upon  the  movements,  night  and  day, 
alternately  with  another  who  did  not  attract  Titmouse's  notice.  After  having 
canvassed  several  modes  of  disposing  of  himself,  none  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  either  Titmouse  or  his  friend,  he  hinted  that  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
lots  of  the  enemy  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  get  at 
him  ;  but  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he  was  as  safe  as  in  a  castle  for  some  time  yet 
to  come  ;  and  he  also  mentioned  a  scheme  which  had  occurred  to  him — ^but  this 
was  all  in  the  strictest  confidence — viz .,  to  write  to  Lord  Drelincourt  (who  was, 
after  all,  his  relation  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  ought  to  be  devilish  glad  to 
get  all  his.  Titmouse's,  property  so  easily),  and  ask  him  for  some  situation 
under  government,  either  in  Prance,  India,  or  America,  and  give  him.  a  trifle  to 
set  him  up  at  starting,  and  help  him  to  "  nick  the  bums  I  "  His  friend  listened 
attentively,  and  then  protested  that  he  thought  it  an  excellent  idea,  and  Mr. 
Titmouse  had  better  write  the  letter  and  take  it  at  once.  Upon  this  Titmouse 
sent  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  whUe  his  friend  leaned  back  calmly  smoking 
his  cigar,  and  sipping  his  gin  and  water,  poor  Titmouse  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  is  the  last  letter  of  his  in  my  possession.  :— 

"To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Deelikcoubt. 

"My  LoBD — 

"  Naturally  situated  In  The  Way  which  I  Am  With  y'  lordship  Most  Un- 
pleasantly Addressing  you  On  A  Matter  of  that  Nature  most  Painful  To  My 
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feelings  Considering  My  surprising  Forlorn  Condition,  And  So  Sudden  Which 
Who  c"*  Have  A  Little  While  Ago  suppos'd.  Y"^  lordship  (of  Course)  Is  Aware 
That  There  Is  No  -fault  of  Mine,  But  Bather  My  Cursed  parents  Ought 
To  be  Ashamed  of  Themselves  For  Their  Improper  Conduct  vv*"  Was  never 
made  Acquainted  with  till  Lately  with  Great  Greif.  Alas.  I  Only  Wish  I  Had 
Never  Been  Born,  or  Was  Dead  and  Cumfortable  in  An  Erly  Grave.  I  Humbly, 
My  Lord,  Endeavoured  To  Do  My  Duty  when  In  the  Upper  Circles  and  Espe- 
cially to  the  People,  which  I  Always  voted  for.  Steady,  in  The  House,  And 
Never  Injured  Any  One,  Much  less  you.  My  Lord,  if  You  Will  Believe  Me,  For 
I  surely  w*.  Not  Have  Come  Upon  You  In  the  Way  I  did  My  Lord  But  Was 
obliged.  And  Regret,  &c.  I  Am  Most  Truly  Miserable,  Being  (Betwixt  You  and 
Me,  my  Lord)  over  Head  and  Years  in  debt.  And  Have  Nothing  To  pay  With 
and  out  of  The  House  So  Have  No  Protection  and  Fear  am  Going  Very  Fast  To 
y"  Dogs,  my  Lord,  Swindle  O'Gibbet,  Esq.  M.P.  Owes  me  £500  (borrowed 
Money)  and  Will  not  Pay  and  is  a  Shocking  Scamp,  but  (depend  upon  it)  I 
will  stick  To  Him  Like  a  Leach.  Of  Course  Now  your  Lordship  Is  Got  into  y" 
Estate  &;c.,  You  Will  Have  y"  Rents,  etc.,  but  Is  Not  Half  The  Zast  Quarter 
Mine  Seeing  I  Was  in  possession  w*"  is  9-lOths  of  y"  law.  But  give  it  All  up 
To  you  Villingly  Now  For  what  can't  Be  cur'd,  Must  Be  Indur'd  can  y"'  lordship 
Get  me  Some  Foreign  Appointment  Abroad  w''  sh''  be  much  obliged  for  and 
Would  Get  Me  out  of  the  Way  of  Troubling  y'  lordship  about  the  Rents  w'' 
reely  give  V]).  You  Being  Got  To  tlmt  High  Rank  w""  was  to  Have  Been 
mine  can  do  What  You  please  doubtless.  Am  Sorry  to  Say  I  am  Most  Un- 
common Hard  Up  Since  I  Have  Broke  up.  And  am  nearly  Run  Out.  Consider 
my  Lord  How  Easy  I  Let  You  Win  y°  property.  When  Might  Have  Given 
Your  Lordship  Trouble.  If  you  will  Remember  this  And  Be  So  obliging  to 
Lend  me  a  £10  Note  (For  y^  Present)  Will  much  oblige 

"  Your  Lordship's  to  Command,  Most  obed' 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

"  P.S.  I  Leave  This  with  my  Own  Hand  That  you  May  be  Sure  and  Get  it. 
Remember  me  to  Miss  A.  and  Lady  D." 

Mr.  Titmouse  contented  himself  with  telling  his  new  friend  merely  the  sub- 
stance of  the  above  epistle,  and  having  sealed  it  up,  he  asked  his  friend  if  he 
were  disposed  for  a  walk  to  the  West  End  ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  both  set  ofE  for  Lord  Drelincourt's  house  in  Dover  Street. 
When  they  had  reached  it,  his  friend  stepped  to  a  little  distance ;  while  Tit- 
mouse, endeavouring  to  assume  a  confident  air,  hemmed,  twitched  up  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  knocked  and  rung  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  gentleman  coming 
to  dinner.    Open  flew  the  door  in  a  moment ;  and — 

"My  Lord  Drelincourt's— isn't  it?"  inquired  Titmouse,  holding  his  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  tapping  his  ebony  cane  pretty  loudly  against  his  legs. 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  What  d'ye  want  1  "  quoth  the  porter  sternly,  enraged  at 
being  disturbed  at  such  an  hour  by  such  a  puppy  of  a  fellow  as  then  stood 
before  him — for  the  bloom  was  o£E  the  finery  of  Titmouse  ;  and  who  that  knew 
the  world  would  call  at  seven  o'clock  with  a  letter  1  Titmouse  would  have 
answered  the  fellow  pretty  sharply,  but  was  afraid  of  endangering  the  success 
of  his  application  :  so,  with  considerable  calmness,  he  replied — 

"  Oh  it  is  ?    Then  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  this  into  his  lordship's 

own  hand— it's  of  great  importance."  "Very  well,''  said  the  porter  sfcifiiy, 
not  dreaming  what  a  remarkable  personage  was  the  individual  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  the  next  instant  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  "Dem  impudent 
blackguard  ! "  said  he,  as  he  rejoined  his  friend — his  heart  almost  bursting 
with  mortification  and  fury  ;  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  call  to-morrow,  'pon  my 
SQul— and  get  hjm  discharged  !  "■ 
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He  had  dated  this  letter  from  his  lodgings,  where,  about  ten  o'clock  oh  thu 
-ensuing  morning,  a  gentleman — in  fact,  ijord  Drelincourt's  man  of  business — 
called,  and  asking  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse,  gave  into  bis  hands  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Dover  Street, 
"  Wednesday  Morning, 
"  Lord  DreUncourt,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  letter,  requests  his  accept- 
ance of  the  enclosed  Bank  of  England  Note  for  Ten  Pounds.    Lord  D.  wishes 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  furnish  him  with  an  address,  to  which  any  further  com- 
munications on  the  part  of  Lord  D.  may  be  addressed," 

On  repairing  to  the  adjoining  tavern,  soon  after  receiving  the  above  most 
welcome  note,  Mr.  Titmouse  fortunately  (!)  fell  in  vnth  his  friend,  and,  with 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  easy  triumph,  showed  him  Lord  Drelincourt's  note,  and 
its  enclosure.  Some  time  afterwards,  having  smoked  each  a  couple  of  cigars  and 
drank  a  couple  of  tmnblers  of  brandy  and  water,  Mr.  Titmouse's  friend  got 
very  confidential,  and  in  a  low  whisper  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  Mr. 
Titmouse's  case  ever  since  they  were  talking  together  the  night  before  ;  and  for 
five  pounds  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  escaping  all  danger  immediately,  pro- 
vided no  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Titmouse ;  for  he,  the  speaker,  was 
running  a  great  risk  in  what  he  was  doing.  Titmouse  placed  his  hand  over  his 
heart,  exclaiming,  "  Honour — honour  !  "  and  having  called  for  change  from  the 
landlord,  gave  a  five-pound  note  into  the  hand  of  his  companion,  who  thereupon, 
in  a  mysterious  undertone,  told  him  that  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  he 
would  have  a  hackney  coach  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  and  would  at  once  con- 
vey him  safely  to  a  vessel  then  in  the  river,  and  bound  for  the  South  of  France, 
where  Mr.  Titmouse  might  remain  till  he  had  in  some  measure  settled  his  affairs 
with  his  creditors.  Sure  enough,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  coach  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  Titmouse  lodged  ;  and  within  a  few  moments' 
time  he  came  downstairs  with  a  small  portmanteau,  and  entered  the  coach, 
where  sat  his  friend,  evidently  not  wishing  to  be  recognized  or  seen  by  anybody 
passing.  They  talked  together  earnestly  and  eagerly  as  they  journeyed  eastward ; 
and  just  as  they  arrived  opposite  a  huge  dismal-looking  building,  with  a  large 
door,  and  immensely  high  walls,  the  coach  stopped.  Three  or  four  persons  were 
standing,  as  if  they  had  been  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  coach  ;  and, 
requesting  Mr.  Titmouse  to  alight  for  a  moment,  his  friend  opened  the  coach 
door  from  within,  and  let  down  the  steps.  The  moment  that  poor  Titmouse  had 
got  out,  he  was  instantly  surrounded,  and  seized  by  the  collar  by  those  who 
were  standing  by;  his  "friend"  had  disappeared,  and,  almost  petrified  with 
amazement  and  fright,  and  taken  quite  off  his  giiard  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  he  was  hurried  through  the  doorway  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  the 
three  Jews  following  close  at  his  heels,  and  conducted  into  a  very  gloomy 
room.  There  he  seemed  first  to  awake  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  went 
into  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  fury.  He  sprang  madly  towards  the  door,  and 
on  being  repulsed  by  those  standing  beside  him,  stamped  violently  about  the 
room,  shouting,  "  Murder,  murder  !  thieves  ! "  Then  he  pulled  his  hair,  shook 
his  head  with  frantic  vehemence,  and  presently  san'K  into  a  seat,  from  which, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  sprang  wildly,  and  broke  his  cane  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  scattering  them  about  the  room  like  a  madman.  Then  he  cried  passion- 
ately :  more,  in  fact  like  a  frantic  school-girl  than  a  man ;  and  struck  his  head 
violently  with  his  fists.  All  this  while  the  three  Jews  were  looking  on  with  a 
grin  of  devilish  gratification  at  the  little  wretch's  agony.  His  frenzy  lasted  so 
long  that  he  was  removed  to  a  strong  room,  and  threatened  with  being  put  into  a 
straight- waistcoat  if  he  continued  to  conduct  himself  so  outrageously. 

f he  fact  of  his  being  thns  safely  housed,  soon  became  known,  and  within  a, 
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day  or  two's  time  tlie  miserable  little  fellow  was  completely  overwhelmed  by 
his  creditors  ;  who,  absurd  and  unavailing  as  were  their  proceedings,  came 
rushing  down  upon  him,  one  after  another,  with  as  breathless  an  impetuosity 
as  if  they  thought  he  had  been  a  mass  of  solid  gold,  which  was  to  become  the 
spoil  of  him  that  could  first  seize  it.  The  next  day  his  fate  was  announced  to 
the  world  by  paragraphs  in  all  the  morning  newspapers,  which  informed  their 
readers  that  "  yesterday  Mr.  Titmouse,  late  M.P.  for  Yatton,  was  secured  by 
a  skilful  stratagem,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  country  for 
America,  and  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  at  the  suit  of  three  creditors, 
to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  understood  that  his 
debts  considerably  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 
As  soon  as  he  had  become  calm  enough  to  do  so — viz.,  three  or  four  days  after 
his  incarceration — he  wrote  a'  long,  dismal  epistle  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  also 
one  to  Miss  Aubrey,  passionately  reminding  them  both  that  he  was,  after  all,  of 
the  same  blood  with  themselves,  only  luck  had  gone  for  them  and  against  him, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  "  remember  him,  and  do  something  to  get 
him  out  of  his  trouble."  He  seemed  to  cling  as  though  he  had  a  claim  upon 
them — instead  of  being  himself  Lord  Drehncourt's  debtor  to  the  amount  of 
at  least,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  had  his  lordship,  instead  of  inclining  a  com- 
passionate ear  to  his  entreaties,  chosen  to  fling  his  heavy  claim  into  the  scale 
against  him.  This,  however,  was  a  view  of  the  case  which  never  occurred 
to  poor  Titmouse.  Partly  of  their  own  accord,  and  partly  at  Miss  Aubrey's 
earnest  entreaty.  Lord  Drelincourt  and  Mr.  Delamere  went  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  him — his  lordship  being  specially  anxious 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  Titmouse  had  been  originally  privy  to  the 
monstrous  fraud,  by  means  of  which  he  had  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of 
Yatton,  at  so  fearful  a  cost  of  suffering  to  those  whom  he  had  deprived  of  it. 
While  he  was  chattering  away,  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  newly-caged  ape 
than  a  man,  with  eager  and  impassioned  tone  and  gesticulation — with  a  pro- 
fused  usage  of  his  favourite  phraseology — "  'Pon  my  soul !  "  "  'Pon  my  life  !  " 
"  By  Jove  !  "  and  of  the  several  shocking  oaths,  for  -which  he  was  repeatedly  and 
sternly  rebuked  by  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  what  profound  and  melancholy 
interest  did  the  latter  regard  the  strange  being  before  him,  and  think  of  the 
innumerable  extraordinary  things  which  he  had  heard  concerning  him  !  Here 
was  the  widowed  husband  of  the  Lady  CeciUa,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington — that  broken  pillar  of  pride  ! — broken,  alas  !  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  imaginary  magnificence  !  Here  was  the  late  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Yatton,  whose  constituency  had  deliberately  declared  him 
possessed  of  their  complete  confidence  ! — on  whose  individual  vote  in  parliament 
had  several  times  depended  the  existence  of  the  king's  ministry,  and  the  passing 
of  the  measures  of  the  greatest  possible  magnitude  !  This  was  he  whom  all 
society — even  the  most  brilliant — had  courted  as  a  great  lion — This  was  the 
some  time  owner  of  Yatton  !  who  had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Aubrey  !  who 
had  for  two  years  revelled  in  every  species  of  luxury,  splendour,  and  profligacy  I 
Here  was  the  individual  at  vsrhose  instance — at  whose  nod  Lord  Drelincourt  had 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  bleeding  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  he  and  they  for  many  many  weary  months  subjected  to  the  most 
harassing  and  heart-breaking  privations  and  distresses  !  On  quitting  him.  Lord 
Drelincourt  put  into  his  hand  a  ten-pound  note,  with  which  Titmouse  seemed — 
though  he  dared  not  say  so — not  a  little  disappointed.  His  lordship  and  Mr. 
Delamere  were  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Titmouse  had  not  been 
aware  of  his  illegitimacy  till  the  issue  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  was 
known ;  but  from  many  remarks  he  let  fall,  they  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Gammon 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  from  a  very  early  period — for  Titmouse  spoke 
freely  of  the  oonstant  mysterious  threats  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Mr, 
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Gammon.  Lord  Drelincourt  had  promised  Titmouse  to  consider  in  what  way 
he  could  serve  him  ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  instructed  Mr.  Eunnington 
to  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  some  attorney  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court, 
with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  the  unfortunate  little  wretch  the 
"  'benefit  of  the  Act.'''  As  soon  as  the  course  of  practice  would  admit  of  it,  Mr. 
Titmouse  was  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  way  before  the  court,  which  was  quite 
crowded  by  persons  either  interested  as  creditors,  or  curious  to  see  so  celebrated 
a  person  as  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  The  court  was  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  liabilities — a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  least  1 — 
against  which  he  had  nothing  to  set  except  the  following  items  : — 

"  Cash  lent  Swindle  O'Gibbet.  Esq.,  M.P.  £500 
Do.  do.  Phelim  O'Doodle  .      .  200 

Do.  do.  Micah  M'Squash  .       .  100" 

— ^together  with  some  other  similar  but  lesser  sums  ;  but  for  none  of  them  could 
he  produce  any  vouchers,  except  for  the  sum  lent  to  the  Hon.  Empty  Belly, 
who  had  been  ass  enough  to  give  him  his  I  0  U.  Poor  Titmouse's  discharg* 
was  most  vehemently  opposed  on  the  part  of  his  creditors — particularly  the  three 
Jews — whose  frantic  and  indecorous  conduct  in  open  court  occasioned  the  chief 
commissioner  to  order  them  to  be  tvpice  removed.  Tliey  would  have  had  Tit- 
mouse remanded  to  the  day  of  his  death  !  After  several  adjourned  and  length- 
ened hearings,  the  court  pronounced  him  not  to  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  till 
he  should  have  remained  in  prison  for  the  space  of  eighteen  calendar  months ;  on 
hearing  which  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  and  bitter  weeping,  and  was  removed 
from  court,  wringing  his  hands  and  shaking  his  head  in  perfect  despair.  As 
soon  as  this  result  had  been  communicated  to  Lord  Drelincourt  (who  had  taken 
special  care  that  his  name  should  not  be  among  those  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
creditors),  he  came  to  the  humane  determination  of  allowing  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  his  life,  payable  weeKly,  to  commence  from  the  date 
of  his  being  remanded  to  prison.  For  the  first  month  or  so  he  spent  aU  his 
weekly  allowance  in  brandy  and  water  and  cigars,  within  three  days  after 
receiving  it.  Then  he  took  to  gambling  with  his  fellow  prisoners  ;  but,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  turned  over  quite  a  new  leaf.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  become 
intimate  with  an  unfortunate  literary  hack,  who  used  to  procure  small  sums  by 
writing  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines  ;  and  at  his  suggestion.  Titmouse 
fell  to  work  upon  several  quires  of  foolscap  :  the  following  being  the  title  given 
to  his  projected  work  by  his  new  friend — 

"  TJps  and  Downs  : 

Being 
Memoirs  of  My  Life, 
by 

Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq., 
Late  M.P.  for  Yatton." 

He  got  so  far  on  with  his  task  as  to  fill  three  quires  of  paper  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  fashionable  publisher  got  scent  of  the  undertaking,  came  to  the  prison, 
and  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  manuscript,  provided  only  that  he 
would  undertake  that  it  should  fill  three  volumes.  This  greatly  stimulated 
Titmouse  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  fell  ill  before  he  had  completed  the  first 
volume,  and  never,  during  the  remainder  of  his  confinement,  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  proceed  further  with  his  labours.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
glancing  over  what  he  had  written,  which  was  really  very  curious.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  since  become  of  the  manuscript.   During  the  last  month  of  his 
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imprisonment  he  became  intimate  with  a  TUIainous  young  Jew  attorney,  who, 
tinder  the  pretence  of  commencing  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  (!)  for 
the  recovering  of  the  Yatton  property  once  more  from  Lord  Drelincourt,  con- 
trived to  get  into  his  own  pocket  more  than  one-half  of  the  weekly  sum  allowed 
by  that  nobleman  to  his  grateful  pensioner  !  On  the  very  day  of  his  discharge, 
Titmouse  went  oif  straight  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Swindle  0' Gibbet  to  demand 
payment  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  due  to  him  from  that  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  became  a  source  of  inconceivable  vexation  and  torment.  Following  him 
about  with  a  sort  of  insane  and  miserable  pertinacity.  Titmouse  lay  in  wait  for 
him  now  at  his  lodgings — then  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  dogged 
him  from  one  point  to  the  other  ;  assailed  him  with  passionate  entreaties  and 
reproaches  in  the  open  street :  went  to  the  public  meetings  over  which  Mr. 
O' Gibbet  presided,  or  where  he  spoke  (always  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  liberty  of  the  subject),  and  would  call  out — "  Pay  me  my  five 
hundred  pounds  !  I  want  my  money  !  Where's  my  five  hundred  pounds  1 "  on 
which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  would  point  to  him,  call  him  an  "  impostor  !  a  liar !  " 
furiously  adding  that  he  was  only  hired  by  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  come 
and  disturb  their  proceedings  :  whereupon  (which  was  surely  a  new  way  of 
paying  old  debts)  Titmouse  was  always  shuffled  about — ^his  hat  knocked  over 
his  eyes — and  he  was  finally  kicked  out,  and  once  or  twice  pushed  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  The  last  time  that  this  happened,  poor 
Titmouse's  head  struck  with  dreadful  force  against  the  banisters  ;  and  he  lay  for 
some  time  stunned  and  bleeding.  On  being  carried  to  a  doctor's  shop,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  This  seemed  to  have  given  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  shattered  intellects  ;  for  he  sank  soon  afterwards  into  a 
state  of  idiocy.  Through  the  kindness  and  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Drelincourt, 
he  was  admitted  an  inmate  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  in  the  Curtain  Koad, 
near  Hoxton,  where  he  still  continues.  He  is  very  harmless ;  and  after  dressing 
himself  in  the  morning  with  extraordinary  pains — never  failing  to  have  a 
glimpse  visible  of  his  white  pocket  handkerchief  out  of  the  pocket  in  the  breast 
of  his  surtout — nor  to  have  his  boots  very  brightly  polished — he  generally  sits 
down  with  a  glass  of  strong  and  warm  toast  and  water,  and  a  coloured  straw, 
which  he  imagines  to  be  brandy  and  water,  and  a  cigar.  He  complained,  at  first, 
that  the  brandy  and  water  was  very  weak  ;  but  he  is  now  reconciled  to  it,  and 
sips  his  two  tumblers  daily  with  an  air  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  was  thus  occupied.  On  my  approaching  him,  he  hastily  stuck  his 
quizzing-glass  into  his  eye,  where  it  was  retained  by  the  force  of  muscular  con- 
traction, while  he  stared  at  me  with  all  his  former  expression  of  rudeness  and 
presumpton.    'Twas  at  once  a  ridiculous  and  a.  mournful  sight. 

I  should  have  been  very  glad,  if,  consistently  with  my  duty  as  an  impartial 
historian,  I  could  have  concealed  some  discreditable  features  in  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Tag-rag,  subsequently  to  his  unfortunate  bankruptcy.  I  shall  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  them  at  greater  length  than  is  necessary.  His  creditors  were  so 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sign  his  certificate,  by  which  means  he  was  prevented  from  reestablishing 
himself  in  business,  even  had  he  been  able  to  find  the  means  of  so  doing ;  since, 
in  the  eye  of  our  law,  any  business  carried  on  by  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  is 
carried  on  by  him  only  as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors.  His  temper  getting  more 
and  more  soured,  he  became  at  length  quite  intolerable  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  only  for  her  fortune  (£800,  and  the  good- will  of  her  late  husband's 
business,  as  a  retail  draper  and  hosier,  in  Little  Turn-stile,  Holbom).  When  he 
found  that  Mrs.  Tag-rag  would  not  forsake  her  unhappy  daughter,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  her,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  told  her  that  she  and  her  daughter,  and 
her  respectable  husband,  might  all  go  to  the  devil  together — he  must  shift  for 
himself  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  took  himself  ofiL    Mr.  Dismal  Horror  found  that  he 
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had  made  a  sad  business  of  it,  in  marrying  Miss  Tag-rag,  who  brought  him  two 
children  in  the  first  niaeteen  months,  and  seemed  likely  to  go  on  at  that  rate 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  which  made  Mr.  Horror  think  very  seriously  of  following 
the  example  of  his  excellent  father-in-law — viz.,  deserting  his  wife.  They  had 
contrived  to  scrape  together  a  bit  of  a  day-school  for  young  children,  in  Goswell 
Street ;  but  which  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  themselves,  and  also  of  Mrs. 
Tag-rag,  who  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  situation  of  pew-opener  to  a  neighbour- 
ing dissenting  chapel.  The  scheme  he  had  conceived,  he  soon  afterwards  carried 
into  eflEect ;  for,  whereas  he  went  out  one  day  saying  he  should  return  in  an 
hour's  time,  he  nevertheless  did  not  return  at  all.  Burning  with  zeal  to  display 
his  pulpit  talents,  he  took  to  street-preaching,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
around  him  a  crowd  of  hearers,  many  of  them  most  serious  and  attentive  pick- 
pockets, with  dexterous  fingers  and  devout  faces,  wherever  he  held  forth,  which 
was  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  and  Smithfleld — till  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  police,  who  never  interfered  with  his  little  farce  till  he  sent 
his  hat  roiind,  when,  to  preserve  the  peace,  they  would  rush  in,  disperse  the 
crowd,  and  take  him  into  custody  to  the  police-offices,  where,  in  spite  of  his 
eloquent  defences,  he  several  times  got  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment, 
as  an  incorrigible  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  in  league  with  the  questionable 
characters,  who — the  police  declared — were  invariably  members  of  every  con- 
gregation he  addressed. 

(Sie  occasion  of  his  being  taken  into  custody  was  rather  a  singular  one  : — Mr. 
Tag-rag  happened  to  be  passing  while  he  was  holding  forth,  and,  unable  to 
contain  his  fury,  made  his  way  immediately  in  front  of  the  impassioned 
preacher  ;  and,  sticking  his  fists  in  his  side  a-kimbo,  exclaimed,  ' '  Aren't  you 
a  nice  young  man  now  ?  " — which  quite  disconcerted  his  pious  son-in-law,  who 
threw  his  hymn-book  in  his  father-in-law's  face,  which  bred  such  a  disturbance 
that  the  police  rushed  in,^nd  took  them  both  off  in  custody  to  the  police-office, 
where  such  a  scene  ensued  as  beggars  all  description. 

What  has  since  become  of  Mr.  Horror,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  next  thing  I 
heard  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  his  entering  into  the  employ  of  no  other  person  than 
Mr.  Huckaback,  who  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  a  little  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square.  Having,  however,  inadvertently  shown  in 
to  Mr.  Huckaback  one  of  the  creditors  to  whom  he  had  given  special  orders  to 
be  denied,  that  gentleman  instantly  turned  him  out  of  the  shop,  in  a  fury,  with- 
out character  or  wages  ;  which  latter,  however.  Tag-rag  soon  compelled  him,  by 
the  process  of  the  Court  of  Bequests,  to  pay  him,  being  one  week's  eiitire  salary. 
In  passing  one  day  a  mock  auction,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Poultry,  I  could 
not  help  pausing  to  admire  the  cool  effrontery  with  which  the  Jew  in  the  box 
was  putting  up  articles  to  sale  to  four  patient  puffers — his  entire  audience — and 
who  bid  against  one  another  in  a  very  business-like  way  for  everything  that  was 
proposed  for  their  consideration.  What  was  my  astonishment  and  concern, 
when  one  of  the  puffers,  who  stood  with  his  back  towards  me,  happened  to  look 
round  for  a  moment,  to  discover  in  him  my  friend  Mr.  Tag-rag  1  !  His  hat  was 
nicely  brushed,  but  all  the  "  nap  "  was  off  ;  his  coat  was  clean,  threadbare,  and 
evidently  had  been  made  for  some  other  person ;  under  his  arm  was  an  old 
cotton  umbrella  ;  and  in  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  behind  him,  were  a  pair 
of  antiquated  black  gloves,  doubled  up,  only  for  show,  evidently  not  for  use. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  he  had  sunk  thus  low,  there  happened  to  him, 
some  time  afterwards,  one  or  two  surprising  strokes  of  good  fortune.  First 
of  all,  he  contrived  to  get  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  one  of  his 
former  debtors,  who  imagined  that  Tag-rag  was  authorized  by  his  assignees 
to  receive  it.  Nothing, .  however,  of  the  kind  ;  and  Tag-rag  quietly  opened  a 
small  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  began  to 
scrape  together  a  tolerable  business.    Reading  one  day  a  flourishing  speech  in 
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parliament,  on  the  atrocious  enormity  of  calling  upon  Dissenters  to  pay 
Church-rates — it  occurred  to  Mr.  Tag-rag  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  good  specula- 
tion, and  greatly  increase  his  business,  if  he  were  to  become  a  martyr  for 
conscience  sake ;  and  after  turning  the  thing  about  a  good  deal  in  his  mind, 
he  determined  on  refusing  to  pay  the  sum  of  eightpence-halfpenny,  due  in 
respect  of  a  rate  recently  made  for  the  repair  of  the  church  steeple,  which  waa 
very  nearly  falling  down.    In  a  very  civil  and  unctuous  manner,  he  announced 
to  the  collector  his  determination  to  refuse  the  payment  on  strictly  conscientioua 
grounds.    The  collector  expostulated — but  in  vain.    Then  came  the  amazed 
churchwardens — Tag-rag,  however,  was  inflexible.    The  thing  began  to  get 
wind,  and  the  Rector,  an  amiable  and  learned  man — and  an  earnest  lover  of 
peace  in  his  parish — came  to  try  his  powers  of  persuasion — but  in  vain  ;  'twas 
impossible  to  divert  Mr.  Tag-rag's  eye  from  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom 
he  had  resolved  upon  earning.    Then  he  called  upon  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  where  he  "worshipped,"  and  vrith  tears  and  agitation  unbosomed 
himself  upon  the  subject,  and  besought  his  counsel.    The  intelligent  and  pious 
minister  got  excited  ;  so  did  'his  leading  people.    A  meeting  was  called  at  hia 
chapel,  the  result  of  which  was  a  declaration  that  Mr.  Tag-rag's  conduct  was 
most  praiseworthy  and  noble,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  supported.  Several 
leading  members  of  the  congregation,  who  had  never  dealt  with  him  before, 
suddenly  became  customers  of  his.    The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  tfiat  after 
a  prodigious  stir,  Mr.  Tag-rag  became  a  victim  in  right  earnest ;  and  was  taken 
into  custody  by  virtue  of  a  writ  J)e  Contumace  Capiendo,  amidst  the  indignant 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  all  those  enlightened  persons  who  shared  hia 
opinion.    In  a  twinkling  he  shot  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  air  like  a  rocket,  and 
became  popular,  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  name  of  the 
first  Church-rate  martyr  went  the  round  of  every  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  at  length  came  out  a  lithographed  likeness  of  his  odious 
face,  with  his  precious  autograph  appended,  so — "  nomas  Tag-rag,  Chwrch- 
Rate  martyr.''''    Subscriptions  were  entered  into  on  his  behalf ;  and  as  they 
were  paid  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time,  he  kept  quietly  increasing  his 
purchases  of  linen  drapery  and  enlarging  his  business,  in  a  most  decisive  and 
satisfactory  manner.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  accounts  brought  in  to  the 
poor  martyr  of  the  extent  to  which  his  custom  was  increasing ;  for  in  each 
window  of  his  shop  hung  a  copy  of  his  portrait,  attracting  the  eye  of  every 
passenger.    But  he  was  not  the  only  person  who  rejoiced  in  this  state  of 
things  ;  there  being  others  who  had  a  deep  stake  in  his  success,  and  whom  he 
had  not  at  at  first  adverted  to,  viz.,  his  assignees — who  were  watching  his 
movements  with  lively  interest.    He  was  suddenly  struck  dumb  with  dismay 
when  he  heard  of  this  unexpected  issue  of  the  affair ;  and  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  missed  his  providential  way.    His  assignees,  however,  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  got  into  theirs — and  enlarged  the  premises,  and  greatly  increased 
the  stock,  profiting  by  the  continually  augmenting  popularity  of  Tag-rag. 
From  the  moment  of  his  making  this  dismal  discovery,  his  ardour  in  the  Great 
Cause  wonderfully  declined ;  and  he  would  have  jumped  at  any  decent  excuse 
for  getting  out  of  the  thing  altogether.    And,  indeed,  when  he  came  to  think  of 
it— where  was  the  difiiculty  1    He  had  fought  a  good  fight — he  had  maintained 
a  great  principle — he  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.    But  while  the 
martyr  was  thus  musing  within  himself,  powerful  forces  were  coming  into  the 
field  to  his  succour — viz.,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Civil  and  Beligioua 
Discord ;  who  having  caused  all  the  proceedings  against  Tag-rag  to  be  laid 
before  an  ambitious  little  Eadical  barrister,  he  discovered  a  fatal  flaw  in  them 

 yiz.  that  in  the  Signijicavit,  the  word  "  Bishop  "  was  spelled  "  Bisop  "  {i.e., 

without  the  "h.")  The  point  was  argued  vnth  prodigious  pertinacity,  and 
incredible  ingenuity,  by  four  counsel  on  each  side  ;  each  party  vehemently 
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aeclaring  that  if  he  failed,  the  laws  of  England  would  be  shaken  to  their  very 
foundation,  -which  of  course  not  a  little  agitated  the  court..  After  great 
deliberation,  the  objection,  ''being  in  favour  of  liberty,"  was  held  to  prevail ; 
all  the  proceedings  were  quashed;  and  Mr.  Tag-rag  consequently  declared 
entitled  to  his  discharge.  On  this  he  was  invited  to  a  grand  tea-party  by  the 
leading  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle,  given  in  Hackney  Fields,  where 
amidst  a  concourse  of  at  least  a  hundred  souls  (including  women  and  children), 
Tag-rag  (inwardly  shuddering,  however,  at  the  thought)  avowed  himself  ready 
to  go  again  to  the  stake,  "  if  Providence  should  require  it."  That  seemed  not, 
however,  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  for  the  churchwardens,  having  already  had  to 
pay  some  £730  odd  in  the  shape  of  costs,  resolved  never  to  meddle  with  him 
any  more.  He  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  assignees  to  take  him  into  the 
shop,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  upon  their  account,  and  as  their  servant 
—for  which  they  allowed  him  two  pounds  a-week.  Out  of  this,  however, 
he  was  soon  after  compelled  by  the  parish  authorities  to  allow  twelve  shillings 
a-week  to  Mrs.  Tag-rag  ;  and  on  making  her  the  first  payment,  he  spit  in  the 
poor  woman's  face  !  Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say  thsd,  patriotism  was  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Now-a-days,  however,  it  is  Chitrch-rate  Martyrdmn ; 
and  Tag-rag  has  had  many  imitators. 

I  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  my  long  history,  without  adverting 
to  what  befell  the  surviving  partners  of  Mr.  Gammon,  namely,  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Snap.  The  former  had  horrible  misgivings  as  to  the  true  cause  of  Mr. 
Gammon's  death — ha^ving  a  strange  inward  persuasion  that  he  had  destroyed 
himself.  "When  he  heard,  very  suddenly,  from  the  laundress  of  Mr.  Gammon's 
death  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling  that  lasted  for  several  days.  He 
dared  not  attend  the  funeral — or  go  to  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers  while  his  corpse 
lay  there.  Mr.  Snap,  however,  had  younger  and  firmer  nerves  ;  and  resolved  to 
gratify  his  natural  and  very  delicate  curiosity,  by  seeing  how  Mr.  Gammon 
looked  in  his  coffin.  The  day  after  the  enlightened  coroner's  inquest  had  been 
held,  therefore,  he  went  to  the  chambers  for  that  purpose,  and  was  shown  by 
the  sobbing  laundress  into  the  silent  and  gloomy  bed-room  where  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Gammon  lay  awaiting  burial.  The  coffin  lay  on  tressels  near  the  window, 
which  of  course  was  darkened  ;  and  Mr.  Snap,  having  taken  ofE  his  hat,  removed 
the  coffin-lid  and  the  face-cloth,  and  there  was  the  cold  stern  countenance  of 
Mr.  Gammon  before  him  I  In  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Snap  trembled  as  he  looked, 
and  for  a  moment  doubted  whether,  in  gazing  at  the  yellmv  effigy  of  Mm  that 
was,  he  was  really  looking  at  the  late  Mr.  Gammon  ;  so  fixed,  so  rigid,  were  the 
features — so  contracted  of  their  proportions,  aiad  disfigured  by  the  close-fitting 
frilled  cap.  What  determination  was  yet  visible  in  the  compressed  lips  1  The 
once  keen  and  flashing  eyes  of  Mr.  Gammon  were  now  hid  for  ever  beneath  the 
heavy  and  clammy  eyelids  ;  and  the  ample  brow  was  no  longer  furrowed  by  the 
workings  of  the  active  and  powerful  spirit  which  had  "  jumped  the  world  to 
come  !  "  Mr.  Snap  gazed  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  and  his  heart  beat 
a  little  quicker  than  usual. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  sobbed  the  laundress  at  length,  as  she  too  advanced  to  look  again 
at  the  countenance  of  her  deceased  master,  and  from  which  she  seldom  took  her 
eyes  long  together  when  alone — "  he  was  the  kindest  and  best  of  men  !  He  was 
indeed  I  "  Mr.  Snap  said  nothing,  but  presently  took  hold  of  the  cold,  thin,  stiff 
fingers  of  Mr.  Gammon's  right  hand,  squeezed  them  gently,  and  replaced  the 
hand  in  its  former  position. 

"  I  hope  he's  happy,  dear  soul  !  "  cried  the  laundress,  gazing  at  him  through 
her  tears.  "Yes,  of  course  he  is- — no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Snap  in  a  somewhat 
lower  tone  of  voice  than  he  had  spoken  in  before,  and  slowly  returned  to  the 
.sitting-room,  whither  the  laundress  followed  him  as  soon  as  she  replaced  the 
iace-cloth  and  coffin-lid. 
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"  Got  a  drop  of  brandy  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  "  he  inquired,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  face,  which  had  grown  very  pale.  She  gave  Mm  what  he 
asked  for  ;  he  drank  it,  and  sighed.  "  Devilish  ugly  look  that  cap  gives  Mm— • 
eh,  Mrs.  Brown?  Hardly  knew  him."  "Ay,  poor  soul;  but  it  don't  touch 
signify  how  the  face  looks  if  the  heart's  all  right.  He  was  always  so  kind  to 
me  ;  I  shall  never  get  another  master  like  him  !  "  "  Died  very  suddenly,  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  didn't  he  ?  "  "  Ay,  he  did,  sir  !  His  troubles  broke  his  heart  1  " 
"  He'd  quite  enough  of  them  to  do  so  !  "  replied  Snap  significantly,  and  took 
his  departui-e.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  attended  the  funeral,  and  the  day 
on  which  it  took  place  was  the  gloomiest  he  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  Gammon  being  gone,  old  Mr.  Quirk  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  the  use  of 
his  head,  and  could  attend  to  nothing.    As  for  "the  matters  in  the  affidavits," 
wMch  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  answer,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  so  except  by  acknowledging  the  facts  they  stated  to  be  true  ;  and 
he  was,  in  the  ensuing  term,  struck  oif  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  ceased  to 
be  any  longer  a  "  gentleman,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  our  lord  the  king,  before 
the  king  himself."    In  short  he  was  completely  broken  up.    He  was  quickly 
compelled  to  part  with  Alibi  House — ^in  fact,  with  all  Ms  property  ;  and  very 
nearly  escaped  being  thrown  into  a  prison,  there  to  end  Ms  days.    During  the 
last  week  of  Ms  stay  at  Alibi  House,  wMle  all  his  effects  were  being  sold,  he 
was  observed  to  sit  down  for  hours  together  before  a  certain  picture  covered 
with  black  crape ;  and  once  or  twice  he  lifted  up  the  crape,  and  gazed  with  a 
horrid  look  at  the  object  before  Mm,  as  if  he  was  meditating  something  very 
mysterious  and  dismal.   NotMng,  however,  happened,    If  he  had  ever  wished  to 
hang  himself,  he  never  could  succeed  in  screwing  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking- 
place.    He  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  buy  in  for  him  that  particular  picture  ;  and 
it  was  almost  the  only  article  that  he  took  with  him  to  the  small  lodgings  to 
wMoh  he  removed  with  his  daughter,  on  the  sale  of  Alibi  House.    As  for  poor 
Miss  Quirk,  I  pity  her  from  my  soul ;  for,  though  rather  a  weak  girl,  she  was 
perfectly  good-natured  ;  and  the  reader  will  probably  join  in  my  indignation 
against  Mr.  Toady  Hug,  when  he  hears  that  that  gentleman,  on  seeing  the  unfor- 
tunate turn  which  affairs  took  with  Miss  Quirk,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
ought  to  have  clung  closest  to  the  poor  girl,  deserted  her,  after  having  been 
engaged  to  be  married  to  her  ever  since  the  period  of  her  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  affections  of  Mr.  Titmouse.    It  was,  however,  the  business  of 
the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  that  he  had  desired  to  marry ;  and  find- 
ing that  it  no  longer  existed,  he  considered  himself  justified  in  rescinding  the 
contract,  on  the  ground  of  a  failure  of  consideration.    Snap,  hearing  of  this,  in- 
stantly tendered  his  own  "  heart "  in  lieu  of  that  of  Mr.  Hug — and  was  accepted. 
He  kept  tMs  very  quiet,  however,  till  the  fate  of  the  action  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  which  he  persuaded  Miss  Quirk  to  allow  him  to  bring  in 
her  name  against  Mr.  Hug,  should  have  been  decided — as  it  soon  was  ;  for  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  any.  one  to  strike 
Snap  off  the  rolls.    He  retained  a  Mr.  Heartbreak,  a  most  eloquent  counsel  in 
such  cases  :  and  as  Mr.  Toady  Hug  defended  himself  in  what  he  imagined  to  be 
a  very  splendid  speech,  the  jury  immediately  found  a  verdict  against  Mm  of 
five  hundred  pounds — a  little  fortune  for  Miss  Quirk,  if  Hug  could  have  paid  it. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  he  could  not ;  and  after  a  long  negotiation  between 
Snap  and  him,  it  was  settled  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  secret  partnership 
between  them ;  and  that  Hug  should  work  out  the  damages,  by  doing  Mr.  Snap's 
busmess  for  a  quarter  only  of  the  proper  fees — the  full  fee,  however,  for  appear- 
ance's sake,  was  to  be  marked  on  his  brief.   Shortly  after  this  Snap  got  married, 
and  took  a  little  house  in  Saffron  Hill,  only  two  doors  from  the  old  office ;  and, 
as  he  had  always  anxiously  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  thieves,  he 
soon  got  into  a  very  respectable  connection.    A  year  afterwards,  Mrs.  Snap 
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made  him  the  happy  father  of  a  quaint-looking  little  child  ;  which,  being  . 
boy,  his  father  out  of  reverence  for  his  deceased  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Gam 
mon,  caused  it  to  be  christened  by  the  name  of  "  Oily  Snap."  Old  Mr.  Quirf 
lingered  on  for  about  a  couple  of  years  longer,  most  inconveniently  to  Snap 
when  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  as  Snap  assisted  in  depositing  the  reverenc 
remains  of  his  father-in-law  in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  he  could  not  helj 
thinking  within  himself  what  a  liorrid  bore  it  would  be  were  the  old  gentlemar 
to  get  up  again,  and  come  back  and  establish  himself  for  another  couple  of  years 
in  their  little  back  parlour  1  • : 

Let  us  now,  however,  turn  to  characters  worthier  of  our  notice,  of  cm 
sympathy,  and  our  congratulation. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament,  Lord  Drelin- 
court  was  introduced  by  two  of  his  brother  barons  (one  of  whom  was  Lord  De 
la  Zouch),  with  the  usual  formalities,  into  the  House  of  Lords.  As  he  stood  at 
the  table  while  being  sworn  in,  tranquil  and  dignified,  there  was  such  an 
expression  of  noble  simplicity  and  goodness  in  his  features — which  had  not  even 
then,  however,  entirely  lost  the  traces  of  the  anxiety  and  suffering  tteough 
which  he  had  passed— as  touched  me  to  the  very  soul,  and  I  fervently  -svrished 
him  health  and  long  life  to  enjoy  his  new  honours.  He  looked  quite  command- 
ing in  his  ample  ermine  and  scarlet  robes ;  and  having  taken  the  pen  which  was 
tendered  him,  and  inscribed  on  the  roll  the  name  "  Drelincourt  " — (that  of  very 
nearly  the  most  ancient  barony  in  England) — and  formally  taken  his  seat  on 
the  barons'  bench,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  brother  peers  who 
came  crowding  around  him — he  stepped  up  to  the  woolsack,  and  grasped  with 
silent  energy  the  hand  of  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wolstenholme,  who, 
dignified  and  commanding  in  his  appearance  and  bearing,  and  familiar  with  his 
position  as  if  he  had  occupied  it  for  more  years  than  he  had  days,  welcomed 
the  newly-introduced  peer  with  infinite  warmth  and  cordiality.  This  was  Sir 
Charles  Wolstenholme,  the  Attorney-General  of  a  few  short  months  before,  and 
he  to  whose  masterly  ability  and  unwavering  friendship  Lord  Drelincourt  was 
maialy,  if  not  indeed  altogether,  indebted  for  the  position  which  he  then 
occupied.  They  sat  talking  together  for  some  time  ;  and  the  Chaflcellor 
happening  to  mention  the  ludicrous  and  yet  intolerable  pressure  to  which  he 
was  subject  for  everything  he  had  to  give  away — particularly  in  the  livings 
which  fell  to  his  disposal —  he  instanced  a  small  one  in  Devonshire  of  four 
hundred  a-year,  of  which  he  had  had  notice  only  two  hours  before  coming  to 
the  House,  since  which  time  he  had  had  a  dozen  applications  for  it  from  peers 
present.  "Now,  as  a  small  memento  of  to-day,  Drelincourt,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  "  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  man  that  iji  your  judgment  wants, 
and  would  suit,  such  a  living  ?  "  i 

"Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Chancellor!"  replied  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  eager 
delight,  "  I  know  a  man — a  very  able,  exemplary,  starving  friend  of  min^s,  Mr. 
Neville— the  Rev.  Kalph  Neville.  He  will  do  honour  to  your  choice  I  "  "  'Tis 
his  I  "  replied  the  Chancellor  ;  "  give  me  his  name  and  address — he  shall  have 
it  offered  him  this  very  evening,  if  he  lives  in  town." 

Lord  Drelincourt,  overjoyed,  wrote  down  Mr.  Neville's  name  and  address, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Chancellor ;  and  having  reminded  him  that  their  dinner  hour 
was  seven  precisely  that  day  (the  Chancellor  had  been  for  some  days  engaged 
to  dinner  with  him).  Lord  Drelincourt  somewhat  hastily  quitted  the  House, 
resolved  to  be  himself  the  first  bearer  to  poor  Mr.  Neville  of  the  deUghtful 
intelligence  of  his  promotion.  His  carriage,  with  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss 
Aubrey  in  it,  had  been  standing  for  some  time  near  the  House,  awaiting  his 
retm-n,  in  order  to  drive  once  or  twice  round  the  Park  before  dinner ;  but  you 
may  guess  the  kind  of  transport  with  which  they  heard  him  give  directions  for 
their  being  driven  to  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  the  object  of  his  errand. 
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When  Lord  Drelincourt's  equipage — simple  and  elegant,  and  witli  the  coronet 
painted  on  the  panels  so  small  as  not  to  challenge  the  observation  of  every 
passenger — drew  up  opposite  the  humble  lodgiugs  of  Mr.  Neville,  he  and  his 
little  sick  wife  were  sitting  at  tea,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  few  minutes 
before  propped  her  up  upon  the  sofa,  on  which  she  was  obliged  to  recline  during 
the  greater  part  of  each  day.  Prettily  flustered  were  both  of  them  on  seeing  the 
carriage  roll  up,  the  steps  let  down,  and  hearing  Lord  Drelincourt,  followed 
quickly  by  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  (it  was  the  first  time,  that  they 
had  seen  the  former  two  except  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey),  knock  at  the  door. 
Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  office  of  communicating  such  intelligence  as  that  which 
they  brought  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  1  He,  on  hearing  it,  turned  immediately, 
and  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  his  pale  suflEering  wife,  with  full  eye  and  qiuveriug 
lip — and  she  returned  the  look  he  gave  her.  Well  he  knew  that  the  true  source 
of  her  frail  health  was  their  privation  and  miserably  straitened  circumstances, 
and  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  just  received  would,  as  it  were,  pour 
into  the  broken  heart  the  oil  of  gladness  and  of  health.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  change  in  the  deportment  of  his  distinguished  visitors  ;  but  his  own 
was,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the  contrary,  consciously  subdued,  and  a 
little  embarrassed.  What  thankfulness  was  in  his  heart !  How  was  the  great, 
barren,  frowning  world  around  him  turned  iato  a  smiling  paradise  1  To  all 
parties,  that  was,  indeed,  an  occasion  of  the  outgoing  of  hearts  towards  each 
other ;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt,  before  leaving,  had  insisted  on  seeing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  at  dinner  in  Dover  Street,  before  they  left  town,  as  they 
expected  would  shortly  be  the  case. 

As  I  have  already  intimated.  Lord  Drelincourt  had  that  evening  a  select 
dinner  party ;  and  there  was  a  little  incident  connected  with  it,  which  will 
also,  I  think,  serve  to.  set  forth  the  considerate  good-nature  of  Lord  Drelin- 
court. His  guests  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lady  Wolstenholme, 
Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  Mr.  Delamere,  three  or  four  other  friends,  Mr. 
Eunnington,  and  a  Mr.  Staveley,  a  former  fellow  pupU  of  Lord  Drelincourt's, 
and  whom  he  had  left  still  studying  closely  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Lord  Drelincourt  had  always  entertained  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Staveley,  who  was  a  young  man  of  very  strong  understanding,  great  industry, 
sound  principle,  and  perfect  frankness  and  simplicity  of  character.  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  from  the  first  observed  the  depression  of  spirits  to  which  his  companion 
was  subject,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  unreserved  com- 
munications with  each  other,  he  had  discovered  to  be  occasioned  by  the  sad 
precariousness  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  the  absence  of  all  prospect 
or  apparent  chance  of  professional  connection.  It  seemed  that!  the  relative  by 
whose  liberality  he  had  been  enabled  to  enter  himself  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mansfield's,  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  his 
nephew  almost  totally  destitute.  Was  it  not  likely  that  he  was  just  such  a 
person  as  would  excite  the  yearning  sympathies  now  of  his  ennobled  fellow- 
student  ?  Indeed  it  was  so ;  and  the  reason  of  Lord  Drelincourt's  asking  him 
to  dinner  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  give  him  a  personal  introduction  to 
two  individuals  capable  of  being  hereafter  of  vast  service  to  any  candidate 
(possessed  of  industry,  energy,  and  talent)  for  professional  business  and  dis- 
tinction ;  namely,  Mr.  Eumiington,  as  a  solicitor  of  flrst-rate  professional 
eminence,  great  personal  respectability,  and  amiability  of  character — and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  with  both  of  whom,  as  may  easily  be  believed.  Lord  DreUn- 
court  had  great  personal  influence.  Mr.  Staveley  was  the  first  guest  that 
arrived  and  he  found  Lord  Drelincourt  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  His  lord- 
ship seized  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  his  friend  unrestrainedly  upon 
the  topics  above  alluded  to,  and  of  assuring  him  that  he  might  always  rely 
on  any  good  offices  which  it  might  be  in  his  lordship's  power  to  perform  for 
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him.  "  As  for  the  want  of  a  connection,  I  can  only  say  that  I  knew  but  one 
attorney  and;  solicitor  in  all  London — my  own — a  Mr.  Kunnington  (who  dines 
with  me  to-day)  ;  but,  had  I  known  none,  I  should  not  have  been  disheartened, 
so  long  as  I  had  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  my 
studies  "  Here  Lord  Drelincourt's  quick  ear  caught  a  faint  and  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  uttered  by  his  companion. — "I  did  my  best  when  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it ; 
and  I  frankly  tell  you,  Staveley,  I  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  the  whole 
time — over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  and,  but  for  the  kindness  of  this  very  Mr. 
Eunnington,  who  lent  me  three  hundred  pounds,  I  never  could  have  entered 
Mr.  Mansfield's  chambers,  or  formed  your  acquaintance." — While  saying  this, 
Lord  Drelincourt  was  looking  very  keenly  indeed  at  his  companion. — '•  The 
law,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  is  a  noble  profession  I  I  should  have  become 
an  enthusiast  in  it  had  I  continued  to  devote  myself  to  its  study  and  practice ; 
— by  the  way,  will  you  accept,  as  a  little  memento  of  our  friendship — which  I 
trust  you  will  not  permit  to  be  broken  off,  Staveley — my  few  law-books?  Of 
course  I  have  no  further  occasion  for  those  which  relate  to  the  more  practical  " 

Here  one  of  the  doors  opened,  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey 
entered,  looking  each  of  them  exceedingly  lovely,  and  receiving  Mr.  Staveley 
with  a  charming  cordiality  and  courtesy,  for  they  had  often  heard  Lord  Drelin- 
court mention  his  name.  The  other  guests  then  made  their  appearance  in  quick 
succession  ;  and  Lord  Drelincourt  made  a  point  of  introducing  Mr.  Staveley, 
in  very  flattering  terms,  to  the  Chancellor,  who  received  him  with  great 
urbanity,  as  indeed  did  Mr.  Eunnington.  'Twas  truly  a  delightful  dinner 
party — all  were  in  high  spirits.  As  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  evening  of  pressing  on  Lord  Drelincourt  the  acceptance  of 
an  important  office  under  the  new  government — ;one  which  they  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  have  satisfactorily  filled,  and  to  which  would  be  annexed 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  DreKncourt,  however,  firmly  declined  the  briUiant 
offer,  on  the  plea  of  the  repose  which  he  felt  to  be  requisite,  both  for  his  famUy 
and  himself,  and  also  the  attention  due  to  his  private  affairs,  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  devote  his  personal  superintendence  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Staveley.  Soon  after  he  had  sat 
down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  a  servant  of  Lord  Drelincourt's  brought 
to  his  chambers  a  small  parcel,  which,  in  fact,  consisted  of  the  books  of  which 
his  lordship  had  begged  his  acceptance  overnight.  With  what  peculiar  interest 
did  Mr.  Staveley  glance  over  them,  finding  in  every  page  the  slight  pencil 
marks,  evidencing  the  careful  reading  of  Lord  Drelincourt !  In  laying  down 
the  first  book  which  he  had  opened,  something  fell  from  it  upon  the  floor, 
which,  on  his  picking  it  up,  proved  to  be,  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Lord  Drelincourt.  On  opening  it,  what  were  his  feelings  on 
seeing  it  contain  an  enclosure  of  a  draft  on  his  lordship's  banker  for  the  sum 
of  £300,  which  he  begged  Mr.  Staveley  to  accept  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  when- 
ever and  however  he  might  think  fit ;  and  in  terms  of  the  most  earnest 
delicacy,  reminding  him  of  the  circumstance  which  his  lordship  had  named 
overnight — namely,  his  own  acceptance  of  a  similar  sum  from  Mr.  Kunnington. 
Mr.  Staveley  coloured  under  a  conflict  of  emotions,  which  subsided  quickly 
into  one  strong  and  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  his  truly  noble  and 
generous  friend  ;  and  that  morning  he  wrote  a  letter,  acknowledging  in 
fitting  terms  the  munificent  act  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  enclosing  his  note 
of  hand  for  the  amount ;  both  of  which,  however,  on  his  receiving  them.  Lord 
Drelincourt,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  put  into  the  fire. 

At  length  every  arrangement  had  been  made  in  London  for  their  quitting  it. 
and  at  Yatton  for  their  arrival.  The  last  article  of  furniture,  a  magnificent  pianc; 
for  Lady  Drelincourt,  had  gone  down  a  fortnight  before.    Lord  and  Lady  De  la;i 
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touch,  together  with  Mr.  Delamere,  had  been  at  Fotheringham  for  some  time  ; 
,nd  the  accounts  they  gave  in  their  letters  of  the  scene  which  might  be  expected 
m  the  memorable  occasion  of  Lord  Drelincourt's  taking  possession  of  Yatton, 
brew  them  all  into  a  flutter  of  excitement.  From  Mr.  Delamere's  accounts  it 
rould  seem  as  if  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  to  be  a  sort  of  jubilee.  He  him- 
elf  had  been  to  and  fro  twenty  times  between  Tatton  and  Fotheringham ;  an 
intire  unanimity  of  feeling  existed,  it  seemed,  with  reference  to  all  the  leading 
irrangements,  between  himself,  Mr.  Griffiths,  Dr.  Tatham,  Lord  and  Lady  De 
»•  Zouch,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Oldacre,  whom  it  had  been  deemed 
ixpedient  to  take  into  their  confidence  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  a  difficult  nego- 
iation  concerning  a  certain  fine  military  band,  belonging  to  a  regiment  stationed 
inly  eleven  miles  off,  had  been  brought  to  a  most  satisfactory  termination  !  Dr. 
fatham  wrote  letters  to  them,  especially  to  Miss  Aubrey,  abnost  every  day,  and, 
a  fact,  they  all  began  to  imagine  themselves  already  at  Tatton,  and  in  the  midst 
if  the  delicious  bustle  that  was  going  on  there. 

At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  their  setting  ofE  arrived — the  5th  day  of 
ilay,  18 — .    About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  might  have  been  seen  standing, 
ipposite  Lord  Drelincourt's  door  in  Dover  Street,  two  roomy  travelling  carriages 
ind  four.    Several  newly-engaged  servants  had  gone  down  two  or  three  days 
)efore,  in  charge  of  a  large  van  ihill  of  luggage  ;  and  in  the  first  carriage  were 
foing  only  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey,  his  lordship's  valet  and 
tady  Drelincourt's  maid  sitting  in  the  rumble  behind ;  while  the  second  carriage 
vas  occupied  by  little  Charles  and  Agnes,  and  their  attendants,  together  with 
Jarriet,  Miss  Aubrey's  faithful  and  pretty  little  maid.    Everything  being  at 
ength  ready,  the  word  was  given,  crack  went  the  whips,  and  away  they  rolled 
m  their  memorable  and  exciting  journey.    There  was  an  evident  air  of  expecta- 
;ion  and  interest  along  the  road,  for  a  long  while  before  they  approached  Yatton  ; 
lor  in  fact  it  was  generally  known  that  Lord  Drelincourt,  who,  it  was  believed, 
lad  passed  through  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  was  going  down  to  take 
possession  of  the  ancient  family  estate  in  Yorkshire.    At  length  they  reached 
ie  last  posting-house,  which  was  within  twelve  miles  of  Yatton,  and  where 
tee  were  manifest  symptoms  of  preparation  and  excitement.    Eight  very  fine 
toses  were  brought  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  harness  appeared  both  new 
md  gay.    Mrs.  Spruce,  the  landlady,  together  with  her  two  daughters,  all  of 
them  dressed  with  unusual  smartness,  stood  at  the  inn  door,  curtseyingrepeatedly  : 
md  on  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate  seeing  them,  they  beckoned  them  to  the 
carriage  door,  and  inquired  after  their  health,  with  such  a  kmdness  and  interest 
in  their  manner  as  almost  brought  tears  into  their  eyes.      ^  ^   ,.  ^ 

"  So  you  have  not  forgotten  us,  Mrs.  Spruce  ?  "  asked  Lord  Drehncourt  with  a 
gay  smile,  as  they  handed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  water  into  the  carnage,  at  the 
request  of  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate,  who  were  evidentlygettmg  very  nervous 
with  their  proximity  to  Yatton,  and  the  exciting  scenes  which  there  awaited 

'^™"h,  my  lord,  forgotten,  your  lordship  !    No,  my  ladies  not  for  one  minute 
since  the  diqma^  dav  vou  all  went— my  lord  !    There  s  mch  a  stir,  my  ladies, 
the  roT  vo^seeit  all  when  you  get  a  mile  further  on  !-0f  course, 

vom  lm^c,^?n  «7d  vour  ladyships  know  what's  going  to  be  done  at  the  Hall  " 

%h  pI  .  .^T  heai'  Well-good-day,  Mrs.  Spruce  1  "  cried  Lord  Drelin- 
omirt  L'ri  +v,P  i-ipxt  moment  they  had  dashed  off  in  .  their  last  stage,  and  at  a 
court  and  the  nexr  n    ^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^^^  o'clock  at  noon,  and  the 

iaimttenng_  pace  w  ^   ^tiful— and  there  was  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  breeze 
day  was  bright  and  oe^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ttring  that  ott  c^^^g^^e  1  what  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  day  on  which  our 
k  '  vT^^^^two  years  ago,  were  turned  the  other  way  !"  exclaimed  Lord 
BrgMLourt -'bwt^®^®^^®*^  only  a  faint  reply,  for  his  companions  were  getting 
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excited  and  restless  with  the  rapidly  increasing  evidences  of  excitement  on  the 
road.  As  they  advanced  they  overtook  vehicles  of  every  description,  all  con- 
taining people  in.  gay  holiday  trim,  and  all  with  their  horses'  heads  turned  one 
way ;  viz.,  towards  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  Yatton.  At  length  the  increas- 
ing number  of  carriages,  chaises,  cars,  gigs,  vans,  carts,  waggons — many  of  them 
decked  with  ribands,  flowers,  and  laurel  boughs— compelled  them  to  slacken 
their  speed,  and  gave  them  fuller  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  joyful 
enthusiasm  with  which  their  approach  was  greeted.  Already  they  heard,  or 
imagined  they  heard,  from  the  direction  of  Yatton,  the  sounds  of  voices  and 
music. 

"  I'm  sure,  Charles,  I  shall  cry  like  a  child  " — quoth  Kate,  her  eyes  suddenly 
filling  with  tears ;  and  such  was  the  case  also  with  Lady  Drelincourt.  "  And 
what,  Kate,  if  you  do  ?  "  cried  her  brother,  joyfully,  kissing  and  embracing  them 
afEectionately. 

"  Charles  !  Charles  ! — I  declare  there's  old  Granny  Grimston — it  is  indeed  !  " 
cried  Kate  eagerly,  as  they  passed  an  old-fashioned  market-cart,  in  which  sat, 
sure  enough,  the  good  creature  Miss  Aubrey  had  mentioned,  beside  her  daughter, 
to  whom  Kate  waved  her  hand  repeatedly— for  the  former  had  been  an  old 
pensioner  of  the  late  Mrs.  Aubrey's. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  burst  upon  them  when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  the  road 
which  brought  them  full  in  view  of  Yatton — the  village  and  the  Hall  !  They 
came,  too,  to  a  dead  stand-still — 'twas  impossible  to  get  on  for  some  time,  for 
they  seemed  to  have  got  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  some  great  fair  1  What 
a  shout  rent  the  air  !  Boughs  of  laurel  were  waving  in  all  directions,  with 
wreaths  and  ribands  !  Beautiful  nosegays  were  flung  in  through  the  carriage 
VTindows  by  men,  women,  and  even  children,  all  dressed  in  their  best  and 
gayest  attire  !  Here  was  formed  an  equestrian  procession  that  was  to  precede 
them  into  Yatton,  consisting  of  some  hundred  stout  Yorkshire  yeomen,  chiefly 
tenants  of  Lord  Drelincourt  and  his  neighbours.  Louder  and  louder  came  the 
shouts  of  welcome  from  all  quarters,  before  and  behind,  intermingled  at  length, 
as  they  entered  the  village,  with  the  clash  and  clangour  of  cymbals,  the  thunder- 
ing of  drums,  the  sounds  of  trumpets,  trombones,  clarionets,  and  shrill  inspiriting 
fifes.  'Twas  really  most  exciting,  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate  were  already 
amply  fulfilling  their  own  predictions.  Their  carriage  suddenly  stopped  for 
some  moments ;  and  a  louder  shout  than  had  yet  been  heard  burst  around  them, 
while  the  fine  military  band  approached  playing  "  Rule  Britannia  !  "  followed 
by  a  procession  of  at  least  two  hundred  horsemen,  headed  by  Delamere,  and 
all  wearing  his  bright  blue  election  colours  !  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
carriage,  and  grasping  those  of  each  of  them,  again  rode  ofE.  Here  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  the  horses  out  of  Lord  Drelincourt's  carriage,  which  he 
peremptorily  forbade,  acknowledging,  however,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm 
which  prompted  the  proposal,  by  repeatedly  bowing  in  all  directions  as  they 
passed  down  the  village.  Flags  and  branches  of  laurel  hung  from  almost  every 
window,  and  the  crowd  had  become  so  great  as  to  prevent  them  frequently  from 
moving  on  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  together.  At  length  they  saw  the 
dear  old  church,  with  its  long,  thin,  grey  spire — no  doubt  its  little  bells  were 
ringing  as  loudly  as  they  could  be  rung,  but  they  could  not  be  heard ;  for  the 
band  at  that  moment,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  park  gates,  struck  up  in 
fine  style  the  inspiriting  air  of  "  The  King  shall  hae  his  ain  again  I  "  A  great 
number  of  carriages  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
antique  iron  gates  and  stone  pillars  were  covered  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
branches  of  laurel.  Within  the  gates,  on  each  side,  upon  forms  and  stools,  sat 
about  a  dozen  of  the  oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  male  and  female,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  lifted  up  their  hands  feebly  towards  heaven, 
while  tears  ran  down  their  eyes,  and  they  implored  a  blessing  on  these  who  were 


re-eatenng  their  own,  after  so  long  and  erael  a  separation  from  it.  But  here 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  travellere  lit  upon  an  object  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  any  they  had  yet  seen— 'twas  the  venerable  figure  of  Dr.  Tatham,  who, 
with  his_  hat  off,  stood  with  his  hand  and  face  elevated  momentarily  towards 
heaven,  imploring  a  blessing  upon  those  who  were  entering.  Lord  Drelincourt 
instantly  called  for  the  carriage  door  to  be  opened,  and,  within  a  moment  or 
two's  time,  he  had  grasped  the  little  Doctor's  hands  in  his  own  ;  and  Lady 
Drehncourt  and  Kate,  having  also  hastily  alighted,  had  thrown  their  arms 
around  him,  and  kissed  him  with  the  feelings  of  two  daughters  towards  a  fond 
and  venerated  father.  The  little  Doctor  was  quite  overcome,  and  could  scarcely 
say  a  word.  At  this  point  came  up  Mr.  Delamere,  who  had  dismounted  at  the 
gate,  and  placing  Kate's  arm  hastily,  and  with  a  proud  and  triumphant  air, 
within  his  own,  while  Lady  Drelincourt  was  supported  between  her  husband 
and  Dr.  Tatham,  the  two  children  following,  with  their  attendants,  immediately 
behind — in  this  manner  they  approached  the  Hall,  each  side  of  the  avenue  being 
lined  with  the  gaily-dressed  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  collected  from  far 
and  wide.  When  they  reached  the  fine  old  gateway,  there  shot  up  suddenly  into 
the  air,  upon  a  flag-staff  planted  upon  the  centre  of  the  turret,  a  crimson 
banner,  while  the  band  within  the  court-yard  struck  up  the  spirit-stirring  air, 
one  which  no  Englishman  can  listen  to  without  excitement — '•  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes  1  "  The  moment  that  they  had  passed  under  the  old  gateway, 
what  a  gay  and  brilliant  scene  presented  itself  !  Upon  the  steps  fronting  the 
door,  and  indeed  all  around,  stood  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  county, 
ready  to  greet  the  new-comers.  There  was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
tbeiHigh  Sheriff,  two  of  the  county  members — Catholics  and  Protestants — high 
Tories  and  high  Whigs — there  they  were — the  high-born,  the  beautiful — the 
gifted,  the  good — all  crowding  with  eager  and  enthusiastic  welcome  around 
those  who  were  thus  returning  to  their  own,  after  so  infamous  an  exclusion.  To 
Lady  Drelincourt,  to  Miss  Aubrey,  to  Lord  Drelincourt  himself,  amidst  the  over- 
powering excitement  of  the  moment,  it  appeared  as  though  they  were  in  a  vivid 
and  dazzling  dream.  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  and  one  or  two  others  of  their  con- 
siderate friends,  observing  the  excitement  under  which  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Miss  Aubrey  were  labouring,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  them  for  a  while  from 
the  tumultuous  and  splendid  scene  into  their  chambers. 

A  cold  collation  was  spread  in  the  hall  for  the  immediate  friends  and  guests 
of  Lord  Drelincourt,  while  an  immense  entertainment  of  a  more  substantial 
description,  was  prepared  under  an  awning,  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  Hall,  for  about  three  hundred  people,  consisting  principally  of  the 
tenantry,  their  families  and  friends.    (Half-a-dozen  feasts  were  going  on  in 
the  village,  for  those  who  were  necessarily  excluded  from  the  terrace  tables.) 
The  substantial  business  of  the  day— viz.,  feasting— was  to  commence,  both  for 
gentle  and  simple,  at  three  o'clock,  shortly  before  which  period  Lady  Drelincourt 
and  Miss  Aubrey  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  in  the  haU,  infinitely 
the  better  for  their  refreshing  toilets.    'Tis  true  that  then-  eyes  looked  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  excessive  emotions  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  day— for 
they  had  both  been  several  times,  during  their  brief  absence,  on  the  verge  of 
hysterics  •  yet  for  all  that  they  looked  a  pair  of  as  lovely  women  as  dear  Old 
England  rich  in  delicate  beauty  as  it  is,  could  produce.    They  both  wore  plain 
white  muslin  dresses,  with  small  blue  rosettes,  which  Lady  De  la  Zouch  had 
intimated  would  give  a  certain  person  infinite  gratification- meaning  the  new 
member  for  the  borough  ;  for  his  colours  were  blue — whereof  there  was  a  modest 
glimpse  in  his  own  surtout.    Lord  Drelincourt  also  appeared  greatly  the  better 
fdr  his  visit  to  his  dressing-room,  and  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits— as 
well  he  mio-ht  be.  amidst  a  scene  so  glorious  as  that  around  him.    At  length, 
it  beino-  •miionnced  that  all  was  in  readiness,  before  sitting  down  to  their  oym 
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banquet.  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  Lady  Drelincourt  on  one  arm  and  liis  sister  on 
the  other,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Tatham,  and  Mr.  Runnington,  and  almost  all 
his  guests,  passed  along  under  the  old  archway  that  led  over  the  bridge  to  the 
terrace,  in  order  that  the  Doctor  might  say  grace  before  the  feast  began  :  and 
the  instant  that  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their 
appearance,  the  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
that  ensued,  defies  description,  completely  overpowering  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Kate,  and  somewhat  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  Lord  Drelincourt  himself. 
'Twas  several  minutes  before  the  least  cessation  occurred.  At  length,  however, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  steward,  who  was  to  preside  on  the  occasion,  succeeded  in 
directing  attention  to  Dr.  Tatham,  who  stood  uncovered  ready  to  say  grace, 
which  he  did  as  soon  as  there  was  a  decent  approach  to  silence  ;  he,  and  those 
who  had  accompanied  him,  then  returning  to  the  Hall.  What  a  prodigious 
onslaught  was  instantly  made  on  the  innumerable  good  things  which  were 
heaped  upon  those  hospitable  tables.  There  was  ale  ad  libitum  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  bottle  of  port  and  of  sherry  to  each  tmess  of  four,  which  latter 
viands,  however,  were  generally  reserved  for  the  business  that  was  to  take  place 
after  the  substantial  part  of  the  feast  had  been  discussed. 

About  four  o'clock  intimation  was  given  to  the  vast  party  upon  the  terrace, 
that  Lord  Drelincourt,  accompanied  by  his  guests,  would  come  and  take  their 
seats  for  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  the  tables — his  lordship  occupying  the 
place  of  Mr.  Griffiths.  After  a  great  bustle,  the  requisite  space  was  obtained 
at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and  Dr.  Tatham  led  in  Lady  Drelincourt,  and  Mr. 
Delamere,  Kate ;  followed  by  Lord  Drelincourt  and  all  his  guests — their 
arrival  being  greeted  in  the  same  enthusiastic  manner  as  before.  After  they 
had  selected  their  places.  Dr.  Tatham  returned  thanks  amidst  a  sudden  and 
decorous  silence.  Lord  Drelincourt  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  vsdth  Lady 
Drelincourt  on  one  side  and  his  sister  upon  the  other,  both  looking  exceedingly 
animated  and  beautiful.  Beside  Kate  sat  Mr.  Delamere,  his  eye  watching 
her  every  look  and  motion  ;  and  beside  Lady  Drelincourt  sat  Dr.  Tatham,  look- 
ing as  happy  and  as  proud  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  look.  After  sitting 
for  some  minutes  conversing  with  those  immediately  around  him.  Lord 
Drelincourt  slowly  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  his  hand  slightly  trembling ; 
and  while  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate  leaned  down  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
faces,  he  rose  amidst  respectful  and  anxious  silence.  His  voice  was  at  all 
times  clear  and  melodious,  his  enunciation  distinct  and  deliberate ;  so  that 
every  word  he  uttered  could  be  heard  by  all  present.  There  were  grace  and 
dignity  in  his  countenance  and  gestures  ;  and  you  felt,  as  you  looked  and 
listened  to  him,  that  he  was  speaking  from  his  heart.    Thus  he  began  : — 

"  Oh,  my  friends  I  what  a  happy  moment  is  this  to  me  and  mine  1  What 
thanks  do  I  not  owe  to  God  for  His  great  goodness,  in  bringing  us  again  together 
in  our  former  relations  of  mutual  and  uninterrupted  respect  and  afiection  I 
You  must  not,  however,  expect  me  to  say  much  now,  for  I  cannot,  because  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  love  and  respect  to  those  whom  I  see  around  me,  and  of 
gratitude  to  God.  May  He,  my  dear  friends,  who  is  now  beholding  us  and 
marking  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  bless  and  preserve  you  all,  and  enable  me 
never  to  give  you  cause  to  regret  having  thus  affectionately  welcomed  me 
back  again  to  my  home  !  It  pleased  Him,  my  friends,  that  I,  and  those  whom 
you  see  near  me,  and  whom  I  so  tenderly  love,  should  be  torn  away  suddenly, 
and  for  a  long  time,  from  all  that  our  hearts  held  dear.  The  pangs  it  cost 
us — bear  with  me,  my  friends — the  pangs  it  cost  us  " — here  Lord  Drelincourt 
could  not  go  on  for  some  moments.  "  We  have,  since  we  left  you  all,  gone 
through  much  affliction  ;  a  little  privation  ;  and  some  persecution.  It  was  all, 
however,  God's  ordering,  and  we  have  besought  Him  that  we  might  at  all  times 
feel  and  know  it  to  bo  so,  in  order  that  we  might  never  be  impatient  or  rebellious. 
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Ah,  my  friends !  He  is  wiser  and  kinder  in  His  dealings  with  us,  than  we  are 
often  able  to  see ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  would  not  have 
lost  the  lessons  which  my  recent  sufferings  have  taught  me,  for  a  thousand 
times  my  present  advantages. 

"  What  has  befallen  me  has  satisfied  me,  and  I  hope  you,  too,  of  the  slight 
hold  we  have  of  those  advantages  which  we  consider  ourselves  surest  of.  Who 
can  tell,  dear  friends,  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  And  I  hope 
I  have  also  learned  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  life,  better  than  I  knew  it 
before — that  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  source  of  forti- 
tude !  God  loves  the  voice  of  praise  that  He  hears  from  the  desert !  Never, 
dear  friends,  when  we  are  in  our  deepest  difficulties  and  troubles — never, 
NEVEK  let  us  despair  !  Thank  God,  I  never  did,  or  you  would  not  perhaps  have 
seen  me  here  to-day.  God  overrules  everything  for  the  real  good  of  those  who 
faithfully  obey  Him :  and  in  our  own  case,  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  very 
things  which  we  looked  upon  as  the  cruellest  and  hardest  to  bear  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  us,  turned  out  to  be  the  very  means  by  which  we  have  been 
restored  to  the  happiness  which  we  are  now  met  to  celebrate  !  See  how  good 
God  has  been  to  us !  When  I  look  around  me,  and  see  what  I  am  permitted 
to  enjoy,  and  know  what  I  deserve,  I  tremble. 

"  You  all  know,  of  course,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us  a  little  higher 
in  point  of  mere  worldly  station  than  we  were  before ;  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that  it  has  made  only  this  difEerence  in  us  :  namely,  we  are  more  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  we  have  to  perform.  'Tis  not,  dear 
friends — I  deeply  feel — the  mere  coronet  which  confers  true  distinction,  but 
how  it  is  worn.  I,  of  course  have  only  succeeded  by  birth,  and,  in  a  manner, 
by  accident,  to  that  mark  of  distinction  which  the  merit  of  some  other  person 
had  won  for  him  long  ago.  I  trust  I  shall  wear  it  with  honour  and  humihty, 
and  that  so  will  my  son  after  me. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friends,  I  must  conclude.  You  see  how  much  those  who 
are  sitting  near  me  are  affected."  Lord  Drelincourt  glanced  fondly  but  hastily 
at  Lady  Drelincourt  and  his  sister,  paused  for  some  time,  and  then  in  a  lower 
tone  resumed,  "  You  may  remember,  some  of  you  at  least,  the  evening  before  we 
left  Yatton  ;  what  you  then  said  to  me  " — here  again  he  paused,  and  for  some 
time.  "  I  have  never  forgotten  that  evening ;  the  thought  of  it  has  often  been 
like  balm  poured  into  a  broken  heart.  i 

"  I  have  heard  that  since  I  left  you  all,  things  have  gone  very  difiEerently  from 
the  way  they  went  in  my  time.  Oh,  dear  friends,  there  shall  be  no  more  extor- 
tion— there  shall  be  no  more  oppression,  at  Yatton  !  I  can,  I  think,  answer  for 
myself  ;  and  I  think  my  little  son  will  not  take  after  his  father  if — you  shall 
see  my  children  presently — God  bless  you,  dear  friends  !  You  see  that  I  have 
now  and  then  been  overcome  while  speaking  ;  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me. 
Were  you  in  my  place,  and  to  look  upon  those  whom  I  now  look  upon,  you  also 
would  be  overcome.  But  let  our  tears  now  pass  away  1  Rejoice,  dear  friends, 
for  it  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  I  Be  merry  !  be  happy  !  I  now  from  my  heart  drink 
— we  all  drink,  all  your  healths  !  Here  are  health,  and  peace,  and  prosperity  to 
you  all  !  God  bless  you  all  1  " 

Lord  Drelincourt  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips  and  drank  o£E  the  wine  it 
contained,  his  hand  visibly  trembling  the  while.  He  then  sat  down,  evidently, 
much  subdued  ;  and  as  for  Lady  Drelincourt,  Miss  Aubrey,  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
— nay,  everybody  present — they  were  deeply  afEected  by  the  simple  and  affec- 
tionate address  that  had  fallen  from  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  was  followed  by  a 
long  silence,  that  was  infinitely  more  expressive  than  the  most  vociferous  re-, 
sponses.  After  a  while,  the  band  commenced  playing,  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner,  "  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot."  There  were  heard  several  at- 
tempts, from  difEerent  quarters,  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but  they  were  very  faint ; 
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and  Lord  Drelincourt,  perceiving  the  true  state  of  the  case,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Then,  afEectionately  taking  the  hands  of  Kate  and  Lady  Drehncourt, 
he  whispered  that  all  their  past  sufferings  were  surely  that  day  richly  recom- 
pensed ;  and  fearing  lest  his  presence  and  that  of  his  distinguished  guests  might 
be  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  the  great  company  before  him,  he  rose,  and 
bowing  courteously  to  all  around,  and  followed  by  those  who  had  accompanied 
him,  withdrew  amidst  vehement  cheering.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  according 
to  Lord  Drelincourt's  promise,  little  Charles  and  Agnes  were  led  in  amidst  a 
thousand  exclamations  of  fondness  and  admiration  (they  were  really  very  beau- 
tiful children)  ;  and  having  had  a  little  drop  of  wine  poured  into  each  of  their 
cups,  they  drank  timidly,  as  they  were  told,  to  the  health  of  all  present,  and 
then  skipped  hastily  back  whence  they  had  come. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  description  which  I  had  prepared  of  the 
openiag  of  Kate's  school  on  the  morrow ;  though  I  think  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  present.  A  prettier  school  there  is  not  in  England ;  and  if  any- 
thing could  have  increased  Kate's  love  for  him  who  had  taken  such  pains  to 
please  her  in  the  matter,  it  was  Dr.  Tatham's  informing  her,  a  morning  or  two 
afterwards,  that  Mr.  Delamere  had  endowed  her  school  with  thirty  pounds  a 
year  for  ever.  In  proportion  to  Kate's  sorrow  on  leaving  her  school  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  all  being  driven  from  Yatton,  it  may  easily  be  believed  were  her 
delight  and  gratitude  for  this  its  complete  and  more  efficient  restoration.  The 
opening  of  that  school  by  Doctor  Tatham,  in  her  presence,  and  also  in  that  of 
Mr.  Delamere,  was  doubtless  an  interesting  ceremony,  yet  not  to  be  compared, 
perhaps,  vsdth  one  that  occurred  a  short  month  afterwards  at  Yatton,  and  in 

which  the  same  three  persons  were  principally  concerned  !  Here  is  a  heavenly 

morning  in  June  !  and  Kate  lying  trembling  and  with  beating  heart  in  that  old- 
fashioned  chamber  of  hers,  in  which  she  was  first  seen  by  the  reader — or,  at 
least,  where  he  obtained  a  faint  and  dim  vision  of  her. — 'Tis  very  early,  certainly  ; 
and  as  Kate  hath  passed  a  strange,  restless  night,  she  is  at  length  closing  her 
eyes  in  sleep-  ;•  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  heard  stirring,  save  yonder  lark  that  is 
carrying  his  song  higher  and  higher  out  of  hearing,  every  moment,  she  will 
sleep  for  a  while  undisturbed. 

^  ^  i{c  ^ 

— But  now,  rise,  Kate  !  rise  1  It  is  your  wedding  morning  !  Early  though  it  be, 
here  are  your  fair  bridesmaids  seeking  admittance,  to  deck  you  in  your  bridal 
robes  !  Sweet  Kate,  why  turn  so  pale,  and  tremble  so  violently  ?  It  is  truly  a 
memorable  day,  one  long  looked  forward  to  with  a  fluttering  heart — a  day  of 
delicious  agitation  and  embarrassment ;  but  courage,  Kate  !  courage  I  Cannot 
these  three  beautiful  girls  who,  like  the  Graces,  are  arraying  you,  as  becomes 
your  loveliness,  with  all  their  innocent  arts  and  archness,  provoke  one  smile  on 
your  pale  cheek  ?  Weep,  then,  if  such  be  your  humour  ;  for  it  is  the  overflowing 
of  joy,  and  will  relieve  your  heart  1 — But  hasten  1  hasten  !  your  lover  is  below, 
impatient  to  clasp  you  in  his  arms  !  The  maids  of  the  village  have  been  up  with 
tlrtli  sun  gathering  sweet  flowers  to  scatter  on  your  way  to  the  altar  !  Hark  how 
merrily,  merrily  ring  the  bells  of  Yatton  church  ! — Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the 
hour  which  cannot  be  delayed  ;  and  why,  blushing  and  trembling  maiden, 
should  you  dread  its  approach  !  Hark — carriage  after  carriage  is  coming  crash- 
ing up  to  th6'  Hall ! — Now  your  maidens  are  placing  on  your  beautiful  brow 
the  orange  blossoms — mysterious  emblems  ! — "  The  fruits  of  autumn  and  the 
flowers  of  spring  " — and  a  long  graceful  veil  shall  conceal  your  blushes  ! — Now, 
at  length,  she  descends  and  sinks  into  the  arms  of  a  fond  and  noble  brother, 
whose  heart  is  too  full  for  speech,  as  is  that  of  her  sister  !  Shrink  not,  my 
beauteous  Kate,  from  your  lover  who  approaches  you,  see  how  tenderly  and 
delicately  !  Is  he  not  one  whom  a  maiden  may  be  proud  of  ?  See  the  troops 
of  friends  that  are  waiting  to  attend  you,  and  do  you  honour!  Everywhere- 
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that  the  eye  looks,  are  glistening  gay  wedding  favours,  emblems  of  innocence 
and  joy.  Come,  Kate — your  brother  waits  ;  yon  go  with  Mm  to  church,  but 
you  will  come  back  with  another  !  He  that  loves  you  as  a  father,  the  venerable 
minister  of  God,  is  awaiting  your  arrival !  What  a  brilliant  throng  is  in  that 
little  church  1 

Now  her  beautiful  form  is  standing  at  the  altar,  beside  her  manly  lover,  and 
the  solemn  ceremony  has  commenced,  which  is  to  unite,  with  Heaven's  av/ful 
sanction,  these  two  young  and  happy  and  virtuous  hearts  ! 

'Tis  done  !  Kate  Aubrey  !  Kate  Aubrey  !  where  are  you  !  She  is  no  more — 
but,  as  Mrs.  Delamere,  is  sitting  blushing  and  sobbing  beside  her  husband,  he 
elate  with  pride  and  fondness,  as  they  drive  rapidly  back  to  the  Hall.  In  vain 
glances  her  eyes  at  the  splendid  banquet,  as  it  shrinks  also  timidly  from  the 
glittering  array  of  guests  seated  around  it — and  she  soon  retires  with  her  maidens 
to  prepare  for  her  agitating  journey !  Well — they  are  gone !  My  pure  and 
lovely  Kate  is  gone  !  'Tis  hard  to  part  with  her  1  But  blessings  attend  her  ! 
Blessings  attend  you  both  !  You  cannot  forget  dear  Yatton,  where  all  that  is 
virtuous  and  noble  will  ever  with  open  arms  receive  you  ! 

And  now,  dear  friends  !  farewell  for  many  a  day ! 
If  e'er  "we  meet  again,  I  caamot  say. 
Together  have  we  traVell'd  two  long  years, 
And  mingled  sometimes  smiles,  and  sometimes  tears ! 
Now  droo'ps  my  weary  hand,  and  swells  my  heart, — 
I  fear,  good  friends  !  we  must  for  ever  part 
Forgive  my  many  faults  !  and  say  of  me, 
He  hath  'iMnt  well,  who  writ  this  history. 
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800  Little  Ragamuffins  of  Out- 
cast London.  J,  Greenwood. 

By  CATHARINE  SINCLAIR. 

850  Beatrice. 

851  Modern  Accomplishments 

852  Holiday  House. 

By  yULES  VERNE. 
856  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon 
By  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

876  The  Great  Invasion. 

877  Campaign  In  Kabylia. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth 

1  The  Pickwick  Papers.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  With  Original 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

2  Nicholas  Nickleby.  ByCHAS. 

Dickens.  With  the  Original  Illus- 
tratioris  by  "  Phiz." 

3  Virgin  Soil.    By  Ivan  Turge- 

NIEFF 

4  Smoke.  By  Ivan  Turgenieff. 


THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

5  Fathers  and  Sons.    By  Ivan 
Turgenieff. 

6  Dimitri  Roudine.    By  Ditto. 

7  HectorO'Halloran.  ByW.  H. 

Maxwell.   Illustrated  by  Leech. 

8  Christopher  Tadpole.  By 

Albert  Smith.  Illustrated. 

9  Charles  O'Malley.      By  C. 
Lever.   Plates  by  Phiz.  Half-bd. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & 

New  York :  10, 


CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C 
Bond  Street. 
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THE 

STAMDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS 

THE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (397th  Thousand),  strongly 
bound,  price  7s.  6d.;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  lOs.  6d^ 

MRS.   BEETON'S  BOOK  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 

COMPRISING 

i>350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 

With  Quantities,  Time,  Costs,  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving,  ]\Iana;^e- 
ment  of  Children,  Arrangement  and  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  Duties  of  Servants, 
the  Doctor,  Legal  Memoranda,  and  250  Bills  of  Fare. 

As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Beeton^s  "  Household  Management "  is  en- 
titled to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calf  binding,  price  half  a  guinea, 
the  book  will  last  a  lijetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY  DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 

KEEPING  BOOK.  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and  over  1,650 
Practical  Recipes,  With  Engravings  and  142  Coloured  Figures,  Cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  fid. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY     A  Collection 

of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  fid. 

THE  COOKERY   INSTRUCTOR.    By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

Examiner  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c.  Illustrated,  Crown 
3vo.,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  fid.    "A  most  useful  little  book." — Queen, 

GOOD    PLAIN   COOKERY-     By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of 

"  Little  Dinners,"  "Every  Day  Meals,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  fid. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

Containing  upwards  of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings,  and  Four  Coloured 
Plates.  Instructions  for  Carving,  Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
price  IS.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  fid,  ;  on  thick  paper,  2s. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK.  With  adviee  to 
Mistress  and  Servant,  By  Mrs.  Warren,  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages 
and  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Bvo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes,  Boiled  dishes, Veg&tables, 
Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces,  Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid 
Cookery,  &c.    Price  fid. 

THE  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.     An  easy  and  Complete 

Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a  most  valuable  Handbook  for  young 
Housewives.    Price  fid. 

BEETON'S   PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.      400th  Thousand. 

Containing  more  than  Two  Hundred  Recipes  and  InstructionSr  Price  id,  ;  post 
free,  r^d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  <S  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 

BEECHAMS'  PILLS 

ARE  admitted  by  the  thousands  lo  be  worth  a  Guinea  a  Box  for 
bilious  and  nervous  disorders,  such  as  wind  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
sick  headache,  giddiness,  fulness  and  swelling  after  meals,  dizziness  and 
drowsiness,  cold  chills,  flushing  of  heats,  loss  of  appetite,  shortness  of 
breath,  costiveness,  scurvy,  blotches,  on  the  skin,  disturbed  sleep, 
frightful  dreams,  and  all  nervous  and  tremulous  sensations,  &c.  The 
first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty  minutes.  This  is  no  fiction,  for  they 
have  done  it  in  thousands  of  cases.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited 
to  try  one  box  of  these  Pills,  and  they  will      acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH    A    GUINEA    A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  mvaluable,  as  a  few  doses  of 
them  carry  off  all  gross  humours,  open  all  ovjstructions,  and  bring  about 
all  that  is  required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  to  equal  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  removing  any 
obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  the 
directions  given  with  each  box  they  will  soon  restore  females  of  all  ages 
to  sound  and  robust  health. 

For  a  weak  stomach,  impaired  digestion,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
liver,  they  act  like  "  MAGIC,"  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found  to  work 
wonders  upon  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human  machine.  They 
strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore  the  long-lost  complexion, 
bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arouse  into  action  the 
ROSEBUD  of  health,  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame. 
— These  are  "  FACTS "  admitted  by  thousands,  embracing  all 
classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  guarantees  to  the  nervous  and  debili- 
tated is,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  the  largest  sale  of  any  patent 
medicine  in  the  world. 

BEECHAM'S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general.  Asthma,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
shortness  of  breath,  tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  wheezing, 
&c.,  these  Pills  stand  unrivalled.  They  speedily  remove  that 
sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  nightly 
deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any  person  give  Beecham's  Cough 
Pills  a  trial,  and  the  most  violent  cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Caution. — The  public  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  words 
"Beecham's  Pills,  St.  Helen's,"  are  on  the  Government  Stamp 
affixed  to  each  box  of  Pills.    If  not  on,  they  are  a  forgery. 

Prepared  only  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  proprietor, 
T.  Beecham,  Chemist,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  boxes  at  is.  l|d. 
and  2s.  9d.  each.  Sent  post  free  from  the  proprietor  for  15  or  36 
stamps.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  in  the 
Kingdom. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


FOR  THE  PROMPT  RELIEF  OF  CHEST  COMPLAINTS,  COUGHS, 
AND  SORE  THROATS. 
SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


PEPPER'S 


HEALTH, 

STRENGTIJ, 

ENERGY. 

GREAT  BODILY  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH. 
GREAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH. 

follows  the  use  of  Pepper's  Quinine 

and  Iron  Tonic, 

Bottles,  32  doses.  Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere. 
Refuse  imitations.    Insist  on  having  Pepper  s. 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUIVI  AND 


A  fluid  Liver  Medicine,  made  from 
DANDELION  &  MANDRAKE  ROOTS 

Good  for  Liver  Disorder  and  Indig-estioni 

The  Best  Antibilious  Remedy, 

Without  a  particle  of  Mercury, 

Safest  and  Surest  Stomach  and  Liver  Medicine 

Clears  the  Head  and  Cures  Headache. 

Regfulates  the  Bowels. 

Bottles,  12  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemistb. 
Decline  imitations;  many  Chemists  professing- 
their  own  to  equal  Pepper's  renowned  Liver 
preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 

LOTION 

THE  CURE  FOR  SKIN  DISEASES 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 
Eruptions,  Pimples,  Blotches  etttirity  fade  away 
Beautifully  Fragrant.  Perfectly 

Harmless. 
Cures  Old-standing  Skin  Diseases. 
It  Removes  every  kind  of  Eruption, 
Spot,  or  Blemish,  and  Renders  the 
Skin  Clear,  Smooth,  Supple, 
and  Healthy. 
Sulphnline  Lntlop  is  sold  by  Chemists.  Bottles,  2/9 


LQGKYER'S 

SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

The  Best,    The  Safest.    The  Cheapest 

Restores  ike  Colour  to  Grey  Hair, 

Instmtty  stops  the  Hair  from  fadi}i^. 

Occasionally  used,  Greyness  impossible. 

Where  the  Sulphur  Restorer  is  applied  scurl 
cannot  exist,  and  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  coolness, 
&c.  prevails,  which  cannot  result  from  daily  plas- 
tering' the  hair  with  grease.  Sold  everywhere,  in 
large  bottles,  holding  almost  a  pint,  is.  6d.  each 
Be  sure  to  have  Lockyer's. 


FWNNINOS'  EVERY  MOTHEi'S  BCOK  sent  post  free  on  applicaliso 
letter  or  post  card.    Direct  to  Alfred  Fennings,  West  Cowcs,  l.W. 


'     ■    Jll";,    Cures,  BRONCHITIS. 

FENNINGS' 

ma  HEALERS 

■^111;  BEST    KEMEDY  TO    CURE  ALL 

52  Coi!ghs,Colds, Asthmas, &c. 

So'i  in  Boxes  at  is.  ij.  and  2S.  9d.  with 
directions.  Sent  post  free  for  15  stamps. 
Direct  to  A.  FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 

The  largest  size  Boxes,  2s.  gd.  (35  stamps 
post  free)  contains  three  #111165  the  quantity 
of  the  smnll  boxes, 

Read     FENNINGS'  EVERYBODY'S 
DOCTOR.    Sent  post  free,  13  stamps. 
Direct  A.  FENNINGS,  West  Coives,  I.W. 
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DO  NOT  LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIE! 

Fenninfifs  Children's  Powders  Prevent 
•  Convulsions. 
O  ARE  COOLING  AND  SOOTHING.  HI 

Z  FENNINGS'  > 
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^CHILDREN'S  POWDERS^ 

r~  For  Children  Cutting  their  Teeth.  , 

To  prevent  Convulsions.  ~l 
Do  not  contain  Calomel,  Opium,  Morphia,  m 

nor  snything-  injurious  to  a  tender  babe.) 
Sold  in  Stamped  Boxes  at  is.  i^d.  and  m 
2S.  9d.,  (great  saving)  with  full  direc-  H 
tions.    Sent  post  free,  15  stamps. 
Direct  to  Alfred  Fennings. 

West  Cowes,  I.W. 
Read  FENNINGS'  EVERY  MOTHER'S 
BOOK,    which  contains  valuable  hints  on 
Feeding',  Teething,  Weaning,  Sleeping,  etc. 
Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Free  copy. 
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(/>     ^        DO  NOT  UNTIMELY  DIE  ! 

£2        SORE    THROATS    CURED    WITH    ONE  DOSE. 
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FENNINGS' FEVER  GURER! 

BOWEL  COMPLAIM'TS  cured  with  One  Dose. 
TYPHUS  or  Low  Fever  cured  with  Two  Doses. 
DYPPHEEIA  cured  with  Three  Doses. 
SC^HLET  PEVEB  cured  with  Four  Doses. 
DYSENTEBY  cured  with  Five  Doses. 

S»lti  in  Bottle)  at  is.  \\d.  etch,  with  full  dirtetimt. 
By  all  Chemists. 
Read  FENNINGS'  E\  ERYBODYS  DOCTOR.    Sent  post  free, 
for  13  stamps.    Direct  A.  PENNING,  West  Cowes,  I.W, 
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